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CHAPTER   I. 

THE   NOELS   OP   SAU8BUKY. 

"  Laudator  temporis  acti." 

SocLETT,  even  more  than  political  life  in  England,  has  been 
curiously  transformed  within  a  century.  Those  who  have  read  the 
Malmesbury  Correspondence  will  recollect  the  delightful  letters  of 
Mrs.  Harris,  wife  of  the  author  of  Hernus,  to  her  son,  the  distin- 
guished diplomatist  who  became  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  Her  vivid 
sketches  and  witty  comments  have  never  been  outdone  by  any  lady 
letter-writer ;  and  lady  letter-writers  are  always  the  best,  provided, 
as  somebody  said,  they  never  cross. 

From  her  letters,  which  never  attempt  to  be  brilliant,  yet  are 
never  dull,  it  is  clear,  that  both  London  and  the  country  have 
changed  for  the  worse  during  the  century,  so  far  as  the  easy  gaiety 
of  a  sumptuous  society  is  concerned.  Both  are  wealthier  :  in  London 
there  is  a  vaster  concourse  of  opulent  people,  who  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  exhibition  of  magnificence ;  but  the  free  simplicity  of 
that  time  is  past  when  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  might  be  seen  at 
Mrd.  Comely's,  when  cotillons  were  danced  at  the  Pantheon,  when 
the  Tuesday-night  Club  gave  masquerades  at  Almack's,  when  the 
Savoir  Yivre  Club  had  their  grand  regatta  from  Blackfriars  to  West- 
minster, with  dinner  at  Ranelagh  and  supper  at  Yauxhall,  when 
Miss  Lloyd  started  her  ladies'  coffee-room  at  Boodle's,  far  cards  all 
day,  and  especially,  too,  after  eleven  o'clock  supper,  and  which  was 
so  exclusive  that  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  was  black-balled;  when 
ladies,  instead  of  filling  their  houses  with  a  crowd  at  their  evening 
receptions,  stayed  at  home  and  let  in  masques.  What  would  the 
decorous  old  gentlemen  of  Boodle's  say  if  a  yoimg  lady  of  fashion 
proposed  to  them  a  ladies'  coffee-room  in  these  days — ^tho,  serious 
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card-playing  to  begin  at  midnight?  Ab  to  the  masques,  surely  it 
was  pleasant  to  be  disturbed  in  your  drawing-room  by  a  French 
abbess,  or  a  gang  of  mOkmaids,  pails  and  all,  or  a  blind  fiddler ;  all 
your  intimate  friends,  you  know ;  but  you  could  not  always  make 
them  out  at  first.  This  was  only  possible  when  the  chief  aristocracy 
gf  London  lived  all  in  one  set ;  when  the  millionaire  had  not  been 
inyented.  Now  there  is  no  chance  of  such  &Lntastic  fun,  neither 
ostentatious  nor  vulgar.  Every  one  is  trying  to  outshine  his  equals, 
and  get  into  the  houses  of  his  superiors.  The  enjoyable  serenity  of 
the  upper  stratum  of  social  life  is  troubled  by  invaders  from  below. 

At  the  same  time,  other  cities  and  towns  have  suifered  from  the 
centralising  effect  of  modem  movements.  Mrs.  Harris  describes  the 
ladies  of  the  Cathedral  Close  at  Salisbury  giving  theatrical  entertain- 
ments .  .  .  five  nights,  the  first  to  the  servants  only.  So 
attractive  these  amusements,  that  there  was  interest  made  for  tickets 
for  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Queensberry  by  Lord  and  Lady  Pem- 
broke. The  young  ladies  disdained  not  to  wear  superb  male  cos- 
tumes, and  sometimes  foimd  their  swords  too  long  for  them.  Will 
New  Sarum  ever  see  the  like  again)  It  is  most  certain  that  not 
Salisbury  alone,  but  every  important  town  in  England  (cathedral 
cities  especially)  was,  a  century  ago,  full  of  intellectual  life  and 
social  gaiety. 

About  the  time  that  Mrs.  Harris  was  writing  her  lively  letters,  one 
Matthew  Noel  was  a  wine  merchant  in  the  Market  Place  of  Salisbury, 
somewhere  near  where  now  stands  the  melancholy  statue  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea.  Whence  came  Noel  in  his  boyhood  is  now  imtrace- 
able  ;  probability  points  to  Edington  in  Wiltshire,  on  the  wide  leads 
of  whose  famous  priory  church  many  rascally  young  Noels  have  cut 
their  names.  Matthew  came  to  Salisbury  as  apprentice ;  rose  to  be 
master  \  rose  to  be  mayor :  came  in  time  to  dine  with  the  Dean,  and 
to  witness  those  very  private  theatricals,  Moreovei*,  on  the  sly,  he 
was  proprietor  of  a  journal,  the  Salififmry  Whig  .  .  .  wherein, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  little  biting  paragraphs  of  scandal 
were  inserted.     They  were  as  good  as  conundrums,  or  better. 

Matthew  Noel,  whose  portrait  is  before  me,  taken  at  his  residence, 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  short  rosy-cheeked  old  gentleman,  close 
on'sixty,  with  merry  knowing  blue  eyes,  a  lace  neck-tie,  and  frilled 
shirt,  blue  coat  with  brass  buttons,  cord  breeches,  and  silk  stockings 
covering  legs  unwithered  by  age.  He  stands  erect,  a  quaint  old  oak 
cabinet  behind  him.  The  oddest  part  of  it  was  that  for  twenty  years 
previously  to  his  wedding  he  had  been  nicknamed  Bachelor  Noel 
.  .  .  not  that  he  disliked  the  sex,  for  he  loved  them  all  and 
singular,  but  that  he  seemed  too  fond  of  his  chimney-comer,  his  snug 
supper,  his  cosy  chat  with  an  old  crony  about  matters  municipal  over 
a  glass  of  special  port  or  claret.  Surprise  was  there  in  Salisbury 
^hen  it  was  found  that  he  had  married.    He  committed  this  raah  act 
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in  London,  wbiiher  he  went  for  buBinecB  and  pleasure  once  a  year : 
and  his  wife,  who  ¥ras  about  thirty-six,  was  the  sister  of  an  importer 
with  whom  he  dealt.  She  was  handsome  and  elever  .  .  .  but  a 
Quakeress.  This  astonished  Salisbury  more  than  ever.  That  Bachelor 
Noel  should  marry — <^t  his  wife  should  be  as  tall  as  himself — ^that 
she  should  foe  a  Quakeress  !  The  gossip  was  endless,  the  excitement 
breathless:  the  witty  youug  actresses  of  the  Close  talked  about 
making  a  fierce  of  it. 

There  was  a  greater  surprise  in  store  for  Salisbury.  Matthew 
brought  his  wife  to  the  cathedral  morning  service  dressed  like  any 
other  lady — and  dressed  very  well,  too.  How  had  he  managed  this 
rapid  conversion  f  When  she  came  down  first,  she  inveighed  against 
the  wicked  levities  of  the  Salisbury  church-folk,  and  dechured  she  never 
wordd  enter  the  cathedral — ^never.  Matthew^  an  obstinate  humorous 
fellow,  said — 

"  O  yes  yon  will,  Rebecca,  for  three  reasons.'' 

"  What  are  thy  three  reascms,  Matthew  % " 

*'Rrst  I  know  yon  love  me,  and  I  wish  it." 

"  I  love  thee,  Matthew;  but  human  love  is  secondary  to  divine  love." 

"  Next,  it  is  your  duty  to  obey  me." 

"  It  is  a  higher  duty  to  obey  a  higher  power." 

'*  Well,  then,  Rebecca,  hear  the  third.  If  you  don't  go  to  church, 
I  shaU  lose  some  of  my  best  customers." 

This  was  eonolunve.  Mrs.  Noel  became  a  rational  woman,  and 
was  very  popular  m  Salisbury. 

Although  Matthew  was  very  fond  of  his  wife,  it  is  probable  that  his 
desire  for  an  heir  was  his  primary  reason  for  marrying  at  all.  He 
had  accumulated  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  bought  a  pretty  little 
estate  a  few  miles  from  Salisbury,  and  had  no  near  relations  of  whom 
he  knew  anything.  A  vigorous  man,  who  all  his  life  had  been  tem- 
perate, he  fully  expected  what  he  longed  for ;  and  when  four  yeazs 
passed  and  he  was  still  childless,  he  became  despabring.  Howeve^ 
the  next  year  brought  him  his  desired  fortune :  he  found  himself 
&ther  of  as  fine  a  boy  as  he  could  wish,  and,  being  a  staunch 
Hanoverian,  loyally  christened  him  Gboroib,  after  the  King, 

George  Noel  proved  a  failure  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  temper 
of  some  weak  anoeotor  had  eome  out  in  him.  He  was  a  pretty  boy, 
but  terribly  slow :  at  the  grammar  school  they  could  not  hammer 
the  mere  rudiments  of  arithmetic  into  him  ;  and  when  he  came  to  be 
employed  in  the  business,  he  was  scarcely  of  any  use,  even  as  a  clerk. 
Worse  than  this,  he  fell  in  love  with  every  girl  he  met ;  and  at  seven- 
teen was  entrapped  by  a  flighty  young  hussy  of  about  his  own  age,  but 
a  dieal  elnverer,  who  managed  to  arrange  a  clandestine  marriage. 
About  this  time  his  mother  died  ...  of  a  broken  heart,  they  said,  in 
Salisbury:  and  the  foolish  boy  himself  died  before  his  child  was 
bem.     The  child,  to  Matthew's  great  sorrow,  was  a  gh-l.j  ^  GoOqIc 
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The  old  gentleman,  now  above  eighty,  consulted  his  firiends  as  to 
-what  to.  da     One  of  them,  Lawyer  Pinniger,  spake  thus  : — 

''  Your  manager,  Gibbs,  is  a  trusty  man  ?  " 

''  Thoroughly." 

*^  He  has  saved  money,  I  know.  I  hare  invested  some  for  him. 
Take  him  into  partnership,  with  a  view  of  his  purchasing  the 
iiusiness.'' 

"Good  advice,"  said  Matthew.  "I  will.  But  now  about  my 
-granddaughter.  Her  mother  is  too  flighty  a  wench  to  have  care  of  a 
.«hild.  It  was  a  bitter  day  for  me  and  his  mother  when  that  Bose 
idonway  got  hold  of  George." 

'*  Her  husband's  death  and  her  baby  Will  steady  her.  Those  young 
hussies  are  not  altogether  bad.  She  can  live  with  you :  she  has  no 
money,  I  know :  that  will  help  to  keep  her  in  order.  Besides,  you've 
an  old  housekeeper  who  will  watch  her."  , 

^'  If  it  weren't  that  I  want  to  die  in  Salisbury,  I'd  go  and  live  at 
jny  little  place  at  Eastham.   But  that  jade  will  want  to  mairy  again." 

"  So  much  the  better :  then  you  can  take  the  girl  into  your  own 
iiands.  Stay  in  Salisbury:  what  would  the  city  be  without  you? 
We  should  hardly  miss  the  spire  more.  How  many  bishops  liave  you 
seen  outl" 

-*'  Well,"  said  Matthew,  "  draw  up  a  partnership  deed  between  me 
find  Gibbs  .  .  .  and  make  me  another  will.  I'll  leave  everything  to 
,lhe  child ;  but  any  one  who  marries  her  is  to  take  the  name  of  Noel." 

"  And  what  is  the  baby's  name  to  be  ? "  asked  Pinnigqj:. 

^  Charlotte,  of  course." 

Old  Matthew's  orders  were  strictly  obeyed :  and  his  will  ordained 
that  if  Charlotte  Noel  should  marry  any  one  who  declined  to'  take  the 
.name  of  Noel,  she  was  to  have  a  hundred  a  year  for  life,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  property  should  pass  to  the  Crown.  Such  was  his 
strenuous  belief  in  the  House  of  Hanover. 

Lawyer  Pinniger  was  right  in  his  opinion :  Mrs.  George  Noel  was 
sobered  by  her  husband's  death.  Age  also  brought  her  some  amount 
^  sense  :  she  loved  her  little  Charlotte,  and  took  the  greatest  care  of 
her ;  she  was  also  respectfully  attentive  to  her  venerable  father-in- 
law,  who  forgot  his  prejudices  against  her,  and  regarded  her  quite  as 
his  daughter*  Little  Charlotte  grew  up  so  charming  that  any  man 
•might  have  been  ready  to  change  his  name  for  her  alone,  without 
^reference  to  her  fortune. 

Lawyer  Pinniger  was  right  also  in  advising  Matthew  Noel  to  stay 
in  his  beloved  city.  If  Matthew  had  gone  to  live  at  £astham  he 
would  soon 'have  ended  his  life.  But  he  was  still  senior  partner  in 
ihe  firm  of  Noel  and  Gibbs,  and  could  advise  his  junior  on  occasions : 
he  still  had  his  familiar  chimney-comer,  and  though  his  older  cronies 
flrere  gone,  their  sons  were  gla4  to  hear  his  recollections  of  their 
Others,  and  of  Salisbury  as  it  once  was,  but  never  would  be  again ; 
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everybody  welcomed  him  as,  leaning  on  his  daughter-in-law's  arm,  he 
cheapened  meat  in  Saturday's  market,  or  entered  the  cathedral  on 
Sunday  with  a  step  some  men  half  his  age  might  have  envied.  He 
saw  out  another  bishop.  He  was  second  in  importance  to  Sarum's. 
sky*piercing  spire. 

He  lived  to  see  his  granddaughter  about  fifteen,  and  died  with 
perfect  serenity,  scarcely  conscious  of  his  easy  passage  from  this  worl^ 
to  the  next.  Every  shop  was  shut  when  his  coffin  was  carried  to  the 
cathedral :  all  Salisbury  followed  it :  the  Dean  on  the  Simday  after 
preached  a  funeral  sermon  that  showed  he  loved  the  old  wine-merchant. 
For  the  Dean,  himself  nearly  seventy,  remembered  Matthew,  as  oH 
as  himself  now,  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  his  deanery. 

Mrs.  George  Noel  and  Charlotte  retired  to  Eastham,  Gibbs  becoming 
sole  owner  of  the  business  on  payment  to  Charlotte  of  the  sum  ar- 
ranged by  Lawyer  Pinniger.  The  pix)perty  was  of  course  in  trust :  buf 
as  Matthew  Noel  found  his  daughter-in-law  improve  he  added  a  codicil 
to  his  will  giving  her  a  comfortable  annuity  for  life.  Eastham  war 
only  a  simple  farmstead  of  a  few  hundred  acres.  Matthew  had  let  it 
to  a  farmer,  but  built  on  to  the  old  farm-house  a  set  of  comfort- 
able rooms,  where  he  could  go  when  he  liked.  The  river  Avon 
sparkled  through  the  grounds ;  there  were  trim  gardens  and  green 
meadows.  To  Charlotte,  an  imaginative  child,  it  seemed  like  heaven. 
She  had  that  faculty  of  transmutation  which,  though  delightful,  was 
also  dangerous.  Nothing  to  her  was  what  it  seemed.  Just  as  moon- 
light turns  a  coarse  village  into  a  scene  of  absolute  beauty,  so  her- 
mind  transfigured  all  it  beheld.  The  Salisbury  spire  seemed  of  in- 
finite height ;  the  Salisbury  quire  a  quire  of  angels.  Her  mother  did- 
not  know  what  to  make  of  the  child,  and  was  quite  incapable  of 
restraining  this  imaginative  tendency. 

Hence  it  was  that  Charlotte  foimd  herself  quite  by  accident  des- 
perately in  love  with  Captain  Dick  Lovelace,  younger  brother  of  Canon' 
Lovelace,  who  had  come  home  invalided.  Captain  Dick  looked  twenty 
a  few  yards  off,  and  forty  close  by.  He  had  very  little  but  his  pay 
.  .  .  indeed  it  was  probably  a  minus  quantity.  To  him,  in  an  eviT 
hour,  Charlotte  became  known  at  a  teorparty  in  the  Close ;  and,  as  he 
knew  about  her  fortune  (it  was  the  talk  of  the  town  indeed),  and  knew 
how  to  make  love  to  little  girls,  no  wonder  she  went  home  fascinated. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  follow  up  his  advantage ;  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  remonstrances  of  Lawyer  Pinniger  the  Second  (his  father's  son* 
and  successor),  and  of  the  trustees,  Charlotte,  little  fool,  was  resolved* 
to  have  her  own  way.  Of  course  she  got  it.  Then  the  lawyer  insisted' 
on  settlements. 

"  Settlements ! "  said  Lovelace  to  Charlotte,  as  they  wandered  along 
the  bank  of  Avon  one  lovely  afternoon.  "  Money  matters  between, 
you  and  mc,  my  darling ! "  * 

"  Yes ;  isn't  it  shockingly  wicked  1     How  can  we  avoid  it  ? 'V)qq|p 
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<'  There  is  only  (me  way,  my  beauty.  Let  lu  go  off  and  marry 
without  a  word  to  any  one." 

"  0, 1  daren't !     Think  of  mamma.*' 

''  She  will  not  blame  us ;  but  she  must  not  know  beforehand,  as  the 
trustees  might  think  her  in  fault." 

Charlotte  was  persuaded :  Captain  Loyelace,  a  man  of  resoiirces; 
carried  her  off  without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  He  was  kind  to  her 
at  first  in  an  off-hand  way :  but  when  he  had  complete  command  of 
the  money  he  made  her  imderstand  he  was  master,  and  that  he  looked 
upon  her  as  a  little  fooL  Poor  Charlotte  began  to  think  so  too.  He 
would  not  hear  of  Mrs.  Noel's  living  with  them.  "  She  has  her  an> 
nuity,"  he  said, — "  more  than  she  can  want." 

Captain  Noel  sold  out,  took  his  wife  to  lodgings  in  St.  Jamed's 
Street,  superbly  appointed  in  the  best  taste  of  the  time,  paid  his 
debts,  renewed  his  old  habits.  He  was  a  desperate  gamester  and 
rake.  He  was  always  from  home  except  on  Wednesdays,  when  he 
and  his  friend  the  Honourable  Charles  Delamere,  a  tall  man  of  fifty, 
with  iron-grey  hair,  kept  a  bank  against  all  comers.  Lonely  as 
Charlotte  was  on  all  other  days  of  the  week,  she  preferred  that  re- 
morseful solitude  to  the  brilliant  horror  of  the  Wednesday  night 
She  was  obliged  to  be  there,  blazing  with  diamonds,  in  a  new  costume 
every  week,  to  receive  the  company :  for  ladies  came  as  well  as  gen- 
tlemen .  .  .  and  when  women  play  they  are  more  desperate 
than  men. 

Charlotte,  a  simple  country  girl,  could  not  half  understand  the 
scene.  She  heard  dice  rattle  on  the  green  doth,  she  saw  piles  of  gold 
pass  from  one  to  another,  she  saw  great  goblets  of  sparkling  wine 
tossed  down  at  the  sideboard,  she  saw  greedy  joy  in  some  eyes  and 
the. agony  of  despair  in  others.  No  one  seemed  immovable  save 
Delamere  and  her  husband.  It  was  wicked,  she  felt  It  almost 
drove  her  mad.  Yet  all  the  time  she  was  obliged  to  be  oourteous  to 
these  dreadful  visitors,  for  Captain  Noel  incessantly  watched  her.] 

''  You  are  your  own  mistress  six  evenings  of  the  week,  madam," 
he  would  sternly  say:  "I  expect  you  to  be  my  servant  on  the 
seventh." 

On  these  Wednesdays  there  was  always  a  sumptuous  supper,  to 
which  every  one  sat  down  whose  appetite  was  not  ruined.  These 
were  few :  your  gambler  always  hopes,  always  indeed  believes  in  his 
returning  luck ;  and  as  nothing  makes  one  hungrier  and  thirstier 
than  play,  and  as  Noel's  little  suppers  were  fiunousy  the  company  was 
seldom  diminished.  Indeed  the  gambling  grew  brisker  after  supper, 
and  luck  often  changed. 

The  time  came  when  poor  Charlotte  got  an  enfoirced  holiday :  for 
she  was  so  weakened  by  excitement  and  distress  that  the  doctor  pro- 
hibited her  entering  into  any  society  for  the  sake  of  her  unborn  child. 
Noel  sware,  bul  submitted.    Charlotte,  in  her  lonely  bedroom,  listen- 
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ii^  to  ihe  hum  of  voices  far  below,  was  thankful  to  escape  the  sneers 
of  meFetrioious  women,  the  impudent .  stare  of  licentious  men. 
Captain  NoeFs  guests  knew  what  Captain  Noel  was,  and  evidently 
thought  his  wife  no  better.  The  sole  exception  was  a  handsome, 
well-dressed  man,  a  little  over  thirty  .  .  .  Frank  Canngton, 
who  played  now  and  then,  staking  a  single  piece  of  gold,  but  who 
preferred  looking  on,  and  who  was  fond  of  talkii^  to  Charlotte.  She 
was  only  too  thankful  to  hear  his  pleasant  talk  •  .  .  the  talk  oi  a 
man  of  the  world  stooping  to  an  uninformed  woman.  Charlotte  saw 
that  every  one  paid  much  deference  to  Carington,  and  seemed  anxious 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  him — also  that  sometimes  a  saying  of 
his,  to  her  unintelligible,  would  make  everybody  laugh.  She  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  the  most  biting  wit  and  bestnireBsed  man  in 
London. 

One  evening  the  bank  had  lost  heavily.  Noel  and  Delamere  were 
both  out  of  temper  when  the  party  broke  up.  Carington  and  Colonel 
Knyvett  of  the  Guards  were  just  leaving  together,  at  about  two,  when 
Noel  said, — 

"  Don't  go,  Knyvett.  Come  into  the  supper-room  and  have 
another  snack.     Delamere  and  I  are  going  to  play  ecart^,^^ 

They  turned  back. 

^'  Going  to  bed  at  a  fixed  time  is  one  of  the  causes  of  social  decay," 
said  Carington. 

*/  Play's  another,"  said  the  Colonel,  a  laconic  man,  who  always 
talked  as  if  giving  the  word  of  command. 

'*  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Knyvett.  Try  this  champagne.  But  for 
play,  we  should  be  drinking  small  beer  like  virtuous  Prince  Hal. 
£njoyment  means  excitement.  I  ask  you.  Colonel,  if  you  felt  as  much 
excitement  when  you  headed  your  famous  cAvalry  charge,  or  ran  away 
with  you  know  who,  as  that  time  you  won  twenty  thousand  pounds 
in  two  nights  and  a  day  at  whist." 

''  All  three  took  it  out  of  me,"  said  Knyvett. 

Noel  and  Delamere  had  already  begun  their  ^carti.  Suddenly  ithe 
latter  exdaimed, — 

"  Damn  you,  Noel,  you  can  always  turn  the  king." 

Noel  threw  the  cards  at  him. 

"  Where  are  your  pistols,  Noel  % "  shouted  Delamere.  "  We'll 
have  it  out  now.    Here  are  seconds.    You've  cheated  me  long  enough." 

'^  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this,"  whispered  Carington.  "  That's 
why  I  have. been  here  so  much  lately.  Bet  you  five  to  two  in  tens 
both  drop." 

'' Done,"  said  the  Colonel. 

The  men  were  .placed,  Carington  acting  for  Delamere.  The  faces 
of  the  two  sworn  friends  were  hideous  with  fiendish  hatred.  They 
fired  together.  Noel  fell,  shot  through  the  heart.  His  opponent 
was  untouched. 
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^'  Poor  dovil ! "  said  CaringtoiL  "  He's  gone,  and  so  are  my  fifty. 
If  you'll  look  after  him,  Knyvett,  111  go  to  his  unhappy  little  wife, 
upstairs." 

The  Honourable  Charles  Delamere  drank  off  a  tumbler  of  wine  at 
a  gulp,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  buried  his  face  in  h'lH  hands,  and 
sobbed  like  a  child. 

Carington  ran  upstairs  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  found  Charlotte  in 
her  night-dresfr  on  the  landing  crying — 

<<Whatisit1    0  what  is  it!    Is  he  dead  T' 

"  Get  into  bed,  for  God's  sake,  Mrs.  Noel,"  he  said,  forcing  her  into 
her  room^and  calling  to  her  maid.  ''  How  damned  sound  maid-ser- 
vants sleep,"  he  muttered ;  "  they  have  none  of  the  cares  of  life." 

Maids  came  in  time,  and  a  doctor ;  and  about  an  hour  after  his 
father's  death  Frank  Noel  was  bom. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE   SEQUEL. 

Alix.  Can  men  change  ? 

Women  alone  I  thonght  were  changeable. 
Yon  tell  US  thai)  we  vaiy  eveiy  hour, 
Ay,  every  minute. 

Xaphael,  80  you  do,  my  sweet : 

And  'tifl  your  rarest  charm.    Thus  fair  flowers  change 
With  every  warm  kiss  of  the  summer  son. 
Man  changes  only  once,  and  then  for  ever. 

Tlie  Comedt;  o/Drcatnt, 

TJyiHAOiN ABLE,  are  the  terror  and  anguish  which  fell  upon  Charlotte 
as,  lying  awake  in  pain  and  suspense,  she  heard  two  pistol-shots  ring 
suddei^y  through  that  dreadful  house.  It  was  fortunate  for  her  that 
her  physical  condition  rendered  her  insensible  when  she  was  placed 
in  bed  ;  so  that  not  for  more  than  a  week  did  she  learn  the  fate  of 
her  unhappy  husband.  Her  mother,  who  had  been  living  in  a  small 
house  at  Sdisbury,  had  been  summoned  to  London  at  once ;  and,  so 
soon  as  she  could  be  removed,  took  her  down  to  her  own  quiet 
home. 

For  £a«tham  was  gone.  When  Lovelace  Noel's  afiairs  were  inves- 
tigated, it  appeared  tliat  he  had  recklessly  wasted  his  wife's  property, 
and  that  very  small  indeed  was  the  residue.  Lawyer  Pinniger  entered 
into  the  in<iuiry  resolutely,  feeling  deep  pity  for  his  poor  little  client. 
Noel's  affairs  were  found  to  be  curiously  complicated  ;  he  owed  large 
sums  to  his  tradespeople,  whom  he  had  never  paid  so  long  as  he 
could  put  them  off ;  but  on  the  other  hand  his  note-books  revealed 
considerable  amounts  due  to  him  as  debts  of  honoiu*.  This  Pinniger 
would  never  have  discovered  but  for  Mr.  Carington,  who  suspected 
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that  it  might  be  so,  and  suggested  examination.  Nor  could  the 
lawyer  have  done  much  towards  collecting  these  debts;  but  Mr. 
Carington  gav^  him  most  efficient  aid. 

Mr.  Carington  was  at  that  time,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished 
of  London  exclusives ;  one  of  those  men  who,  by  wit,  taste,  tact, 
force  of  character,  take  a  decisive  lead  in  society.  All  doors  in 
the  realm  of  fashion  opened  to  him.  He  was  at  home  everywhere. 
His  judgment  was  final  on  the  style  of  a  woman  ;  many  a  pretty  girl 
got  well  married  merely  because  Mr.  Carington  patronized  her.  He 
seemed,  but  of  course  was  not,  unconscious  of  his  power ;  and  one 
secret  of  his  success  was  his  impenetrable  vMowsumce. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  said  to  Pinniger : 

'^  WeU,  you  see  how  it  is.  That  scoundrel  has  run  through  all  his 
wife's  property.  His  debts  seem  about  balanced  by  what  is  due  to 
him." 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  lawyer ;  "  but  his  debts  mmt  be  paid,  so  fiir  as 
the  money  will  go,  while  what  is  due  to  him  seems  irrecoverable." 

Mr.  Carington  smiled,  offered  Pinniger  a  pinch  of  snuff  from  a  gold 
box  set  with  brilliants,  the  gift  of  a  Prince,  and  then  said : 

''  You  look  at  matters  legally,  Mr.  Pinniger :  I  regard  them  socially. 
T  should  reverse  your  remarks,  and  say  that  most  of  the  debts  of 
honour  will  be  paid  in  full,  while  the  trade  debts  need  not  be  paid  in 
fulL  Will  you,  before  taking  action,  give  me  a  week  to  try  an 
experiment  1 " 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Pinniger. 

Mr.  Carington's  experiment  was  in  this  wise.  That  day  he  met  at 
White's  Sir  James  Rothwell,  whose  name  was  in  Noel's  books.  The 
baronet,  whom  he  had  not  encountered  for  some  time,  asked  him  to 
dinner. 

"  Veiy  happy.  Sir  James.  By  the  way,  you  know  all  about  poor 
Noel's  fate.  He  was  a  sad  scamp,  and  has  ruined  his  unlucky  little 
wife — run  through  all  her  property." 

"  Didn't  suppose  she  had  any  ;  thought  she  was  rather  fi-fi." 
.   ''  Quite  wrong,  Eothwell ;  she  was  a  good  simple  girl  from  Salis- 
bury ;  and  inherited  from  her  grandfather,  a  wine-merchant,  a  veiy 
&ir  estate,  which  Noel  wasted.     I  am  doing  my  best  to  save  her  from 
starving  by  looking  after  the  play-debts  due  to  him." 

"  By  Jove  1 "  said  Sir  James,  "  I  owe  him  a  couple  of  hundred.  I'll 
draw  a  cheque  at  once." 

Not  everybody  was  quite  so  prompt  as  Sir  James  Rothwell ;  but, 
as  not  a  man  about  town  dared  to  make  Mr.  Carington  his  enemy,  his 
success  was  almost  complete.  A  few  gentlemen  had  levanted,  and 
one  was  dead  :  but  that  was  all  in  the  way  of  failure. 

Simultaneously  he  tried  the  tradesmen  : 

"  Mr.  Lewy,"  he  said  to  that  fashionable  tailor,  who,  when  he  saw 
Mr.  Carington  enter  his  shop,  came  forward  himself,  only  too  anxious 
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for  am  order,  ^'  you  haTe  Captain  Noel's  name  on  jour,  books,  I 
think-" 

''  Yes,  Mr.  Carington ;  he  owed  me  about  three  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  suppose  I  maj  write  off  as  a  bad  debt." 

''  Not  at  all ;  will  you  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pound) " 

"  I  should  be  only  too  glad." 

'^  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  with  a  laugh,  '^  and  make  a  very  good 
profit  after  alL  Well,  give  me  a  receipt  in  full,  and  you  shall  have 
my  cheque  for  a  hundred  and  fifty." 

This  was  done,  and  the  obsequious  tailor  pressed  for  an  order, 
knowing  well  the  value  of  Mr.  Carington's  custom. 

''  Not  to-day,  Leroy,  thanks.  I  shall  want  something  in  velvet  for 
riding  in  the  country  by-and-by :  but  I  am  too  busy  to  think  of  it 
now." 

Such  were  Mr.  Carington's  tactics,  and  they  were  as  successful  as 
he  could  wish.  When,  a  week  after  their  last  interview,  Pinniger 
called  at  lus  rooms  by  appointment^  he  had  anranged  on  his  table  in 
parallel  columns  the  cheques  and  the  receipts,  and  asked  the  lawyer 
to  add  them  up. 

^  Why,  Mr.  Carington,"  said  Pinniger,  in  amazement,  ^  this  is  like 
witchcraft  Poor  Mrs.  Noel  will  actually  have  a  balance  of  five 
thousand  pounds ! " 

^'  Yes,  and  I  will  go  down  to  Salisbury  with  you  and  hand  it  over. 
I  want  to  see  how  she  bears  her  misfortune." 

"  Good  fortune,  I  should  call  it»  to  be  rid  of  that  rascal" 

Mr.  Carington's  proceedings  were,  of  oouxBe,  the  talk  of  the  Town 
.  .  .  the  Town,  that  mysterious  entity  which  forms  opinion,  decides 
what  is  fashionable,  confers  fame,  destroys  reputation.  The  duel  had 
not  caused  much  comment;  gamblers  are  just  the  men  to  do  despe- 
rate deeds ;  and  nobody  oared  much  about  Captain  Lovelace  Noel, 
who  was  not  in  society.  No  legal  proceedings  had  been  taken ;  duels 
were  not  quite  out  of  fashion ;  Grantley  B^i^eley  met  Maginn  only  a 
year  or  two  later.  The  Honourable  Charles  Delamere  had  disappeared, 
no  one  asked  whither. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Carington  wsa  so  active  on  the  widow's  behalf, 
the  Town  marvelled.  He  had  never  been  known  to  take  trouble  before. 
.  He  had  declined  to  go  ten  miles  out  of  town  when  a  cantankerous  old 
uncle  sent  for  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  so  lost  a  large  legacy.  Never 
had  the  most  momentous  business  been  known  to  move  him,  if  he 
were  disinclined  to  move.     The  Town  was  puasled. 

An  intimate  friend,  Charles  Trevcr,  asked  him  one  day  the  cause 
of  his  4ictivity. 

''  You  can't  be  in  love  with  the  little  widow,"  he  said« 

''  Faith,  no ;  I've  a  previous  tendttneaa." 

"Youi    For  whom  1" 

''  For  mys^  Charlie.     No,  111  have  neither  widow  vdx  maid ;  bat 
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I  pitied  tke  poor  little  soul  in  the  hands  of  that  villain  Noel.  She  is 
as  pure  and  simple  as  a  babj ;  he  used  to  make  her  associate  with 
vile  women  like  Ladj  Draggle  and  hideous  rouh  like  that  leering  old 
Triscott,  who  is  always  running  after  little  girls  in  their  teens.  Worse, 
he  allowed  these  people  to  believe  that  she  was  as  bad  as  thej.  .  She 
was  just  like  an  angel  among  a  pack  of  howling  fiends.  1  think  I 
should  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  fellow  and  shot  him  myself, 
only  I  saw  clearly  that  he  and  Delamere  must  break  out  at  last 
They  have  hated  each  other  horribly  for  a  long  time." 

''  Welly"  quoth  Trevor,  "  I  should  havjQ  thought  you  the  last  man 
to  take  so  much  trouble  out  of  pity." 

''So  should  I,"  said  Mr.  Carhigton. 

He  and  Pinniger  travelled  to  Salisbiuy  together,  and  went  straight 
to  the  little  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Noel  in  St.  Anne's  Street  It 
was  plainly  but  comfortably  furnished,  for  some  of  Matthew  Noel's 
friends  had  come  forward  to  help  his  daughter-in-law  when  left  to 
live  on  her  little  annuity  of  two  hundred  pounds.  She  was  so  glad 
to  have  her  daughter  back  again,  that  she  quite  rejoiced  at  Noel's 
untimely  end;  while  Charlotte's  imaginative  temper  had  already 
transformed  the  deceased  scamp  into  a  hero-martyr,  and  she  absolutely 
wor^ipped  his  memory,  to  her  mother's  intense  disfgust 

When  Mr.  Canngton  and  the  lawyer  entered  the  room  where  the 
two  ladies  were  sitting,  the  baby  in  quiet  meditation  on  his  mother's 
Ic^,  Charlotte  sprang  up  and  said, — 

''  O,  Mr.  Carin^on,  how  kind  of  you  to  come  !  How  glad  1  am  ! 
You  were  so  kind  to  me  on  that  dreadful  night  when  my  poor  dear 
Hany  was  murdered.     Mamma,  this  is  Mr.  Carington." 

There  was  a  general  convearsation.  Mr.  Carington  noticed  the 
portrait  of  Matthew  Noel,  inquired  who  it  was,  and  was  greatly  inte- 
rested in  the  history.  Both  the  portrait  and  the  old  oak  cabinet  had, 
when  Fjastham  was  sold,  been  claimed  by  Pinniger  as  family  heir- 
looms ;  and  Captain  Noel's  polite  reply  was  that  anybody  might  liave 
the  old  rubbish.     This  turned  out  a  rather  fortunate  circumstance. 

"Ifo.  Noel,"  presently  says  Mr.  Carington  to  Charlotte,  "  I  have 
beeai  fortunate  enough  to  rescue  some  of  your  husband's  property,  and 
y«iu  will  be  glad  to  know  tiiat  all  his  debts  are  paid." 

''  Indeed,  indeed  1  ;am,"  she  answered. 

''  There  is,  indeed,  a  balance  in  your  favom* — miore  than  I  expected 
— five  thousand  pounds,  which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Pinniger  can  so 
invest  as  to  bring  in  a  comfortable  little  income." 

Both  ladies  were  speechless  with  amazement  At  last  Charlotte 
cried: 

"  Ah,  I  was  sure  my  poor  dear  Harry  did  not  mean  to  ruin  me." 

''  But  for  Mr.  Carington,"  said  Pinniger,  ''  I  fear  you  would  not 
have  xQcoirered  a  farthing." 

Charlotte  was  proliise  in  thanks,  but  still  dimg  to  the  idea  of  her 
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dead  darling's  virtue.  No  one  was  cruel  enough  to  try  and  shake 
her  belief:  indeed  it  would  have  been  vain.  Suddenly  she  ex- 
claimed : 

''  Dear  Mr.  Carington,  do  me  one  more  favour.  Be  my  baby V  god- 
fiitber.  I  want  to  call  him  Frank,  after  you.  I  know  your  name  is 
Frank." 

Mr.  Carington  consented ;  and,  as  he  had  accepted  Pinniger's 
invitation  to  stay  a  few  days  in  Salisbury,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
youngster  should  be  christened  at  once.  Pinniger,  a  rich  legal 
personage,  lived  in  a  large  square  brick  house,  surrounded  by  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  with  yew  hedges  and  famous  espaliets  and  the 
finest  asparagus  beds  in  Salisbury.  The  lawyer  had  rather  a  fancy 
for  horticulture,  and  grew  on  his  south  wall  peaches  and  nectarines 
more  toothsome  far  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  new-fangled 
orchard  houses. 

Mr.  Carington  had  never  before  been  in  Salisbury,  nor  indeed  in 
any  countiy  town  except  Brighton  and  Bath.  Pressed  by  the  lawyer 
to  stay  awhile,  and  receiving  eloquent  accounts  of  Old  Sarum  and 
Stoneheuge  and  Avebury,  and  other  Wiltshire  wonders,  he  sent  to 
London  for  his  horses  and  groom,  and  determined  to  explore  the 
vicinity.  The  season  was  just  over;  there  was  nothing  in  town 
worth  staying  for;  and  he  was  amused  at  thinking  that  all  the 
world  would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  had  become  of  Carington. 

Mr.  Carington  had  two  fietvourite  occupations  in  life  .  .  .  one 
bodily,  the  other  of  the  mind.  He  liked  riding.  He  liked  to  study 
character.  Carington  on  a  thorough-bred  was  like  Cheiron  the 
centaur  .  .  .  man  and  horse  seemed  one  creature.  Yet  he  never 
rode  to  hounds :  his  delight  was  a  solitary  stroll  on  horseback,  with  a 
merry  canter  when  he  reached  open  ground.  As  a  student  of  cha- 
racter he  had  attained  the  subtlest  skill,  and  might  have  written  the 
most  brilliant  of  social  novels  had  he  chosen  to  write  :  but  Carington 
was  never  known  to  write  at  all  .  .  .  scarcely  even  a  letter.  He 
looked  at  the  world  as  one  looks  at  a  play,  amused,  but  quite  imde- 
sirous  to  join  in  it.  He  might  have  done  almost  anything. 
Heiresses  plenty  would  have  jumped  at  Mr.  Carington.  *  Several 
boroughs,  and  at  least  one  county,  would  have  been  glad  to  send  him 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  untempted.  When  an  eminent 
political  agent  uiged  him  to  enter  Parliament,  he  simply  said : 

''  In  the  House,  my  good  friend,  I  should  be  nobody :  outside  the 
House  I  have  more  power  in  my  own  way  than  the  First  Minister. 
If  I  put  on  a  coat  of  a  new  form,  to-morrow  every  one  will  be  wearing 
one  as  like  it  as  he  can  manage.  I  defy  any  individual  M.P.  to  say 
the  same  thing." 

In  Salisbury  city  liCr.  Carington's  brief  residence  was  quite  an 
event,  for-his  renown  had  spread  to  the  old  ecclesiastic  town,  and 
Bishop  and  Dean  were  not  unwilling  to  greet  the  recognised  Arch- 
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bishop  of  the  Church  of  Fashion.  So  Lawyer  Pinniger's  guest  got 
many  iuvitations  to  dinner,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  the 
dinners  were  good :  the  cooks  of  the  Cathedral  Close  did  their 
supremest  when  they  heard  the  great  Mr.  Carington  Was  to  be  at 
table.  Judicious  criticism  is  a  power :  Mr.  Carington  criticised 
wisely,  and  so  his  opinions  were  final.  The  dinners  of  Salisbury 
greatly  improved  from  the  date  of  his  visit :  so  did  the  manners  and 
dress  of  the  young  ladies. 

His  manner  of  passing  the  day  was  simple  enough.  After  a  quiet 
breakfast  with  his  host,  who  thereafter  went  off  to  his  law  business, 
Mr.  Carington  would  mount  his  horse,  and  ride  off  exploring.  He  in 
this  way  made  acquaintance  with  Old  Sarum,  Stonehenge,  Wilton, 
Longfonl — that  strange  architectural  freak — and  many  other  curious 
places  around  Salisbuiy.  Seldom  did  he  return  till  afternoon :  and  then 
there  was  almost  always  an  invitation  to  dinner  somewhere  or  other, 
for  himself  and  the  lawyer ;  but  if  not„  Pinniger  had  the  knack  of 
making  a  guest  eomfortable,  and  Vas  full  of  old  country  mysteries 
and  romances,  gathered  by  his  firm  in  the  course  of  a  successful 
practice  which  had  now  reached  the  fourth  generation. 

Canon  Lovelace  was  most  anxious  to  show  courtesy  to  Mr. 
Carington.  The  Canon  was  quite  opposite  in  character  to  the  Cap- 
tain. He  was  almost  too  scrupulous.  All  his  life  long  a  student  of 
casuistic  theology,  he  perplexed  himself  at  every  step  with  unneces- 
sary questions.  Nothing  could  have  been  a  heavier  blow  to  him 
than  his  brother's  conduct :  he  felt  himself  in  some  degree  answer- 
able for  having  introduced  into  Salisbury  that  dashing  soldier.  He 
resolved  to  show  all  the  kindness  possible  to  his  nephew ;  to  send  him 
to  the  famous  grammar  school,  and  take  good  care  that  he  learnt 
something  there.  Meanwhile  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Carington  was 
almost  painful  The  latter,  who  had  only  befriended  Mrs.  Noel  under 
an  impulse  of  pity,  which  siuprised  himself  as  much  as  it  sur- 
prised his  friends,  did  not  care  at  all  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero.  How- 
ever, he  endured  it  as  well  as  he  could,  finding  in  Canon  Lovelace  a 
refined  and  scholarly  companion,  and  a  curious  study  of  character. 
For  the  Canon,  beneath  his  shell  of  theology  and  casuistry,  had  a 
strong  fire  burning.  He  ought  to  have  been  a  soldier.  In  earlier 
days  he  would  have  been  a  crusader — a  Knight  Templar.  The 
sword  and  the  crosier  are  old  allies  :  there  is,  indeed,  a  strong  con- 
nection between  thediogy  and  war  under  certain  aspects.  The 
church  militant  has  for  its  supreme  captain  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
Canon  Lovelace  ought  to  have  lived  ages  before,  in  times  when 
the  Church  was  an  army,  and  when  the  sword  of  S.  Peter  was 
deemed  as  important  as  his  keys,  Mr.  Carington  soon  discovered 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  You  had  only  to  hear  him  preach. 
His  feeble  frame  dilated,  his  bright  eye  grew  fuller  of  *fire,  his 
right  hand  clenched  upon  an  invisible  sword,  as  he  denounced  the 
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powers  of  Evil  and  proclaimed  the  ultimate  victoiy  of  Christ. 
There  was  no  member  of  the  Chapter  so  popular  as  a  preacher. 
Usually  cool  and  calm,  a  great  tiieme  filled  him  with  an  intense!}' 
passionate  earnestness.  If  you  can  imagine  Nelson  turned  clergyman, 
you  may  form  some  notion  of  Canon  Lovelace.  He  always  seemt^d 
to  have^a  strong  personal  hatred  for  the  devil. 

Although  London  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the  evanishing  of  the 
Honourable  Charles  Delamere,  it  behoves  us  to  follow  him .  in  his 
flight.  He  did  not  fly  from  fear :  he  was  driven  by  remorse.  When 
his  old  comrade  was  dead  by  his  hand,  he  sadly  reflected  that  they 
were  both  knaves — conspirators  and  accomplices  in  villany.  Love- 
lace Noel's  admirable  sleight-of-hand  had  been  of  use  to  him  many  a 
time  and  brought  him  many  a  guinea;  and  now  he  had  shot  his 
friend  because  this  accomplishment  was  turned  against  himself. 

"What  shall  I  do  V  he  thought.  "  111  never  touch  card  or  dice 
again.     I  wonder  whether  Edward- is  in  England." 

Edward,  Earl  Delamere,  his  eldest  and  only  brother,  was  a 
thorough  gentleman.  Suffering  from  a  consumptive  tendency,  he 
lived  much  abroad,  and  his  chief  amusement  was  collecting  choice 
books  and  rare  pictures.  He  was  always  kind  and  liberal  to  his 
brother,  but  knew  nothing  of  his  fiivourite  pursuits :  for  he  never 
went  to  town  or  received  any  society,  but  passed  his  time  between 
his  family  home  in  Lakeland  and  the  coolest  parts  of  Italy. 

The  impulse  of  the  moment  drove  Charles  Delamere  straight 
northward  to  Langton  Delamere.  Ho  was  driven  through  that  long 
straggling  village  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  great  road-, 
side  elms  threw  giant  shadows  across  the  roadway  into  the  meadows 
beyond.  The  fly  was  driven  up  to  the  great  hall,  and  several 
startling  peals  rang  through  the  house  before  a  drowiay  servant  came 
to  open  the  door.  Herefrom  he  knew  at  once  that  the  Earl  was 
away ;  for  he  was  wont  to  rise  at  five  in  summer  and  at  six  in 
winter,  and  his  movements  kept  the  household  wide  awake.  Sleep- 
less himself,  Lord  Delamere  was  intolerant  of  sleepiness  in  others. 

Charles  Delamere,  as  he  foresaw,  found  himself  alone  at  the  Great 
Hall.  He  was  not  wholly  sorry.  He  wanted  solitude,  to  think  over 
what  he  had  done  and  what  he  should  do.  Alone  in  a  room  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  hall,  overlooking  heathery  fells  and  the  rushing 
Eden,  he  meditated  profoundly— eating  little,  and  drinking  only 
water.  When  he  had  immured  himself  a  few  days,  a  sudden  idea 
occurred  to  him,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  its  daring  novelty. 

"Yes,  I  Anil  do  it,"^  he  said  to  himself;  and  he  carried  out  his 
resolve,  as  we  shall  hear  by-and-by. 
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GHAFTBR  III. 

FRANK   NOEL. 

«  Diflboilis,  faoflifl,  juoandus,  ax^erbua  es  idem  : 
Nee  teoom  poflsam  yiveie,  nee  sinete.*" 

<*  N«lmre  hath  framed  gtrange  feUowB  in  her  time." 

Frank  Noel  grew  up  into  boyhood  at  Salisbury  with  healthy  sur- 
roundings. Perhaps  he  was  a  little  spoilt :  his  grandmother  and 
his  mother  seemed  to  quarrel  which  should  spoil  him  most — though 
in  different  ways.  Master  Frank  was  a  curiously  observant  yotmgster, 
and  noted  what  occurred  in  the  household  at  an  age  unusually  early ; 
and  when,  in  after-years,  he  came  to  reflect  on  his  reminiscences,  he 
was  amused  to  remember  that  Mrs.  Noel  senior  insisted  on  treating 
Mrs.  Noel  junior  as  if  she  were  still  a  child.  Charlotte  had  not 
strength  of  wiU  enough  to  resist,  so  she  gave  way  at  once ;  and 
Frank  in  his  younger  years  looked  on  his  mother  and  himself  as  a 
couple  of  children,  kept  in  order  by  the  stem  grandmother. 

Frank  was  not  a  precocious  boy  ;  he  was,  indeed,  rather  slow.  In 
his  very  babyhood  he  would  lie  on  the  floor  with  eyes  and  ears  wide 
open,  receiving  some  incomplete  knowledge  of  all  things  that  occurred. 
He  ta&ed  little.  He  never  cried.  If  smacked  for  some  piece  of 
mischief,  be  took  it  philosophically,  not  even  wincing.  His  was  that 
slow  strong  intellect  which  flippant  folk  frequently  confound  with 
stupidity.  When  he  grew  older,  and  was  taken  by  his  uncle  the 
Canon  out  of  feminine  hands,  and  sent  to  the  grainmar  school,  it  was 
just  the  same.  The  boys  were  fond  of  fighting ;  Frank  had  no  wish 
to  fight ;  80  they  called  him  a  coward.  He  took  the  epithet  meekly, 
plodding  on  quietly  with  his  lessons,  which  he  did  very  badly  with 
all  his  pains,  and  going  home  punctually^  after  school  to  tea  with  his 
mother  and  grandmother.  But  one  day  he  saw,  as  he  passed  under 
the  ancient  aorehway  homeward,  a  boy,  three  or  four  years  older  than 
himself,  impudently  teasing  a  little  girl  .  .  .  the  porter's  daughter. 
He  caught  Stennet  mi^or  by  the  collar,  and  upset  him  into  the  road. 
Next  day  there  was  a  fight,  imder  the  rules  of  the  schooL  Stennet 
major,  who  knew  how  to  box,  gave  Master  Frank  terrible  punishment, 
hitting  him  just  where  he  liked.  Frank  Noel,  though  only  twelve 
years  old,  took  it  with  remarkable  endurance.  Stennet  major  grew 
tired  of  thrashing  an  unthrashable  opponent.  Suddenly,  Frank 
made  a  tremendous  unscientific  onslaught  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
to  the  ground  with  fury  of  blows.  After  that  event,  he  was  not 
« usually  called  a  cowaxd.  .  The  dismay  of  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother, when  he  came  home  with  a  rainbow-nsoloured  £a«e,  is  scarcely 
imaginable.  ^  i 
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Laziness  is  a  Decessarj  ingredient  of  genius,  and  I  suspect  Frank 
Noel  had  that  ingredient  pretty  strongly.  He  hated  arithmetic  and 
algebra.  But  at  a  half-yearly  examination  the  arithmetic  paper  con- 
tained something  of  this  sort — 

Find  ^-    ^®  -^  "-  to  6  places  of  decimals. 

Of  course,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  sixth  form,  laughing  lazily  at 
their  examiner,  replied  with — 

2J+J+i-*=2 

but  everybody  was  astonished  when  Master  Frank  Noel  sent  up  the 
result  logarithmically,  thus : — 


)aoio800 

4)-9030899 

18)6020599 

•1003438 

•2257724 

■0501710 

•2267724 
•0501716 

•9247426  - 

1 

16)1-2041199 

•3010299  = 

:10g2 

•0762574 

Logarithms  are  an  unknown  subject  to  most  schoolboys,  even  in  these 
days.  Where  had  Master  Frank  picked  up  his  scrap  oi  knowledge  % 
Truth  to  say,  he  liked  any  kind  of  knowledge  which  he  was 
not  compelled  to  acquire.  When  he  came  to  read  Horace,  he 
stealthily  ran  off  to  Catullus.  When  it  was  his  duty  to  study 
Sophocles,  he  was  trying  to  enjoy  the  consummate  careless  easy 
grace  of  Aristophanes.  When  he  ought  to  have  been  hard  at  work 
on  that  impracticable  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  he  would  amuse  himself 
by  trying  to  trisect  a  straight  line,  or  even  an  angle.  He  brought 
objections  against  Euclid's  twelfth  axiom  which  made  the  reverend 
fellow  of  John's  who  taught  him  angrier  than  if  he  had  objected  to 
the  binomial  theorem.  There  was  a  dogged  determination  about 
Frank  Noel  to  accept  nothing  which  he  could  not  understand.  It 
cost  him  many  floggings  ;  but  he  took  a  flogging  as  he  took  a  rainy 
half-holiday — as  an  unpleasant  but  inevitable  dispensation.  The 
masters  of  the  grammar  school  foimd  that  they  could  not  alter  his 
inflexible  nature.  With  the  most  perfect  apparent  >yillingness  to  do 
what  he  was  told,  Frank  Noel  could  never  do  anything  that  did  not 
satisfy  his  spirit. 

He  was  a  puzzle  to  his  mother  and  his  grandmother.  The  latter 
lady  treated  him  very  rigorously  :  she  liad  assumed  the  rule  in  the 
house  and  kept  it ;  indeed,  she  treated  Charlotte  as  if  she  were  a 
baby.  Charlotte  submitted :  Charlotte,  imaginative  child,  glorified 
the  deceased  scamp  more  and  more  every  year,  and  saw  in  her  son  a 
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youth  of  wondrous  promise.  Frank  took  both  his  grandmothers 
scoldings  and  his  mother's  pettings  very  quietly.  All  the  while, 
however,  he  was  trying,  in  his  boyish  way,  to  understand  the  situa- 
tion ;  and  in  oouise  of  time  he  became  master  thereof.  He  was  about 
fourteen  when,  coming  home  from  the  grammar  school  rather  late  for 
tea  .  .  .  there  had  been  a  glorious  football  match,  and  he  had  kicked 
the  ball  into  goal  ...  his  grandmother  declared  he  should  have 
nothing  but  bread  and  water,  and  his  mother  remonstrated,  and  th^e 
was  scolding  on  one  side  and  plaintiveness  on  the  other.  Frank 
listened  for  some  time.     Suddenly  he  said — 

"  Women  are  an  awful  nuisance." 

Both  ladies  looked  at  him  with  horror  and  amazement.     * 

^'Whatf"  exclaimed  Mrs.  George  Noel,  rising  so  rapidly,  with 
intent  to  box  his  ears,  that  she  upset  the  teartable,  and  smashed  soitm 
of  her  fEkvourite  china. 

"  O  Frank  I "  exclaimed  his  meek  mamma. 

Frank  sat  still,  while  his  irate  grandmother  picked  up  the  pieees 
.  .  .  which  done,  she  sat  down  in  her  old-fashioned  high-backed 
chair,  looking  amazingly  dignified.  Nobody  spoke  for  some  time. 
Suddenly,  Frank  said, 

"  I  should  like  that  bread  and  water.  Granny.  I'm  awfully  hungry. 
I've  had  nothing  since  dinner  except  a  black  pudding  and  a  couple  of 
raspberry  tarts." 

Mrs.  George  Noel's  indignation  kept'  her  silent.  Mrs.  LorelaiDe 
Noel  said, — 

"  O  Frank  dear !  don't  be  so  naughty.  Why  don't  you  come  home 
in  time  1    Why  do  you  give  us  so  much  trouble  ?  " 

'<  I  was  playing  foot-ball,"  he  said.  ''  I  kicked  the  ball  in.  The 
Doctor  was  looking  on,  and  cheered  me  when  I  did  it.  Tom  Radford 
rushed  at  me  and  upset  me  just  a  second  too  late.  Who  cares  )  I 
don't  want  your  bread  and  water.  Women  are  a  nuisance  ...  I 
say  it  again     .     .     .     they  can't  understand  boys." 

Wherewith  he  coolly  walked  up-stairs  and  went  to  bed.  I  think 
his  mother  went  up  at  a  later  hour  and  tearfully  lectured  the  youAg 
rebel ;  but  a  rebel  he  was  from  that  day,  and  would  by  no  meuift 
submit  to  petticoat  government. 

Frank's  greatest  Mend  was  his  imcle  the  Canon,  to  whose  library 
he  had  constant  access,  and  who  delighted  in  showing  him  the  way 
to  regions  of  knowledge  unknown  to  the  ordinary  schoolboys.  Canon 
Lovelace's  library  windows  opened  on  a  sleepy  grass  plot,  always 
green,  with  a  fountain  splashing  lazily  in  the  middle :  the  boy  would 
sit  at  the  open  window,  with  a  book  upon  his  knees,  and  read  and 
dream  alternately,  while  his  uncle's  untireable  pen  filled  foolscap 
folios  of  his  great  work  (yet  unpublished)  on  the  Latin  subjunctive 
mood.  It  was  pleasant  to  the  Canon  to  have  this  boy  about  him 
•  ...  a  boy  all  extremeSi  fiiU  oi  spirit  yet  obedient,  a  cricketei^ 
VOL.  xu-  ^        r^  i 
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and  a  dreamor,  a  lovf>r  of  learning,  yet  a  dunce  in  aolMH^  The  Canon, 
4|ft  babitual  speculator  as  to  human  character,  was  puoded  by  his 
n^diiew.     There  was  something  impenetrable  about  the  yoimgster. 

It  waa  very  pleasant  for  Frank  when  his  unde  the  Oanon  broke 
into  €iDe  of  his  eloquent  fits.  There  were  times  when  some  question 
oif  the  day,  some  hideous  wickedness,  some  imperial  or  republican 
rascality,  kindled  the  phosphoric  fire  in  Canon  Lovelace's  breast. 
Then  the  orator  arose  in  his  might,  thoi^h  his  nephew  was  sole 
audience.  Then  the  astonished  but  appreoiating  boy  knew  what  fire 
and  force  an  intense  intellect  can  weld  into  words  that  look  so  pale 
upon  the  pege.  It  was  a  grand  part  of  Frank's  education.  Even 
though  he  could  not  understand  half  his  uncle's  allusions,  he  was 
oacried  on  by  the  rapid  flow  of  his  eloquence.  When  your  boat 
deseends  a  swift-flowing  torrent,  you  get  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  region  through  which  it  races  ;  still,  a  reflex  of  it  remains 
on  the  retina,  and  comes  back  to  you  again  with  the  hoarse  music  of  the 
rapids.  So  it  was  with  Frank.  Long  years  after,  fragments  of  the 
Canon's  inspired  Bpcoch  came  back  to  him,  and  he  understood  them 
\x^  the  light  of  a  matured  brain,  and  he  remembered  the  musical 
pidse  of  the  unflagging  sentences,  to  which  the  silvery  fountam  came 
as  chorus. 

Canon  Lovelace,  a  man  analytical  and  introspective,  felt  it  his 
absolute  duty  to  make  a  career  for  his  brother's  son.  He  had  never 
ihought  of  marrying  ;  he  looked  on  this  boy  with  fatherly  interest ; 
he  wanted  to  make  a  parson  of  him  .  .  .  perhaps,  by-and-by,  a 
biahop.  Frank  was  not  malleable.  Very  much  he  loved  his  uncle, 
very  heartily  he  believed  the  great  doctrines  which  run  through 
Christianity;  but  he  did  not  want  to  preach.  The  Canon  judged 
character  accurately  enough  to  see  that  his  nephew  was  out  of  the 
common ;  but  the  boy  fairly  puzzled  him  by  declaring  that  he  really 
4)0uld  not  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*'  What  is  your  objection  % "  asks  the  uncle. 

"  The  Qnirch  is  cowardly, 'unole,"  said  the  boy.  "  Stephen  Langton 
IS  jny  idea  of  an  arphbishc^  of  Canterbury.  He  led  tJbe  barons,  and 
gB(ve  freedom  to  the  people.  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  church 
of  cowards." 

Canon  Lovelace,  at  a  later  date,  returned  to  the  diarge,  and  used 
his  most  suasive  eloquence  to  induce  the  boy  to  join  the  clergy. 

"  If  I  became  a  priest,  uncle,"  says  the  young  rebel,  ^'  it  should  be 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  is  the  only  logical  dicurch.  Your 
Protestant  is  apologetic  about  miracles,  and  is  not  quite  certain  that 
Christ  himself  was  justified  in  doing  such  things.  Your  Catholic 
UMirics  nnracles  ...  or  says  he  does  ...  to  the  present 
Hg^,  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  priest  of  any  diurch.  I  mean  to 
'he  «  poet  and  a  prof>het." 

'''I  Aall  ask  the  Doctor  to  .give  you  a  good  fl^^gging,"  says  tlus ' 
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ConoD^  amiablj  enough.  ''  You  are  a  troubleBome  boy,  and  must  be 
kept  in  order/' 

''TheBootor's  a  dear  old  fellcrw,"  says  Master  Frank,  '<and  I 
should  think  he  must  have  been  awfully  jolly  when  he  was  a  boy.  I 
quite  approve  of  the  way  in  which  he  manages  the  school.'' 

^'  Well ! "  exclaimed  the  Canon,  regarding  this  nepotic  youngster 
with  amazement,  ^'  it  is  rather  new  that  boys  should  approve  or  dis- 
approve the  doings  of  then*  schoolmasterB." 

'*'  They  are  a  good  deal  interested  in  them,  unole,"  says  Frank. 
'^People  who  try  to  teach  one  something  or  other  are  (^n  such 
awful  fools.  They  get  their  knowledge  out  of  books,  and  break  down 
if  there  is  anything  beyond  the  limits  of  their  bodes.  I  know  all 
about  it,  because  I  never  do  what  I  am  told,  but  try  to  find  out  some 
other  way  of  doing  it.  That  puzzles  them.  I  am  quite  delighted 
when  I  catch  tiiem  tripping,  somehow  or  other." 

"  That  is  not  the  temper  of  a  true  Christian,"  says  the  Canon, 
wondering  at  this  brilliant  yet  dull  boy's  theories. 

''I  don't  pretend  to  be  a  true  Christian  at  so  early  an  age,  imcle," 
says  the  yoimg  rascal.  "  But  Christ  exposed  humbugs,  and  that's 
my  Cliristianity  at  present.  You  will  bear  with  me,  I  am  sure ;  I 
know  I  am  dreadfully  slow ;  lots  of  fellows  run  up  into  the  sixth,  when 
I  can't  get  out  of  the  fifth.  Still  I  don't  think  I  am  altogether  a 
fooL" 

"  You  would  be  very  foolish,  indeed,  if  you  thought  so,  Frank," 
said  the  Canon.  "  Your  intellect  moves  slowly,  which  is  a  good  sign. 
Plod  away  at  your  classics,  my  boy  ;  work  hard ;  read  anytiliing  you 
&zicy.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  trifles.  Leave  your  grand- 
mother and  your  mother  to  amuse  themselves  with  petty  squabbles ; 
ladies  can't  do  without  that  kind  of  amusement." 

''  I  suppose  that's  why  you  don't  marry,  uncle,"  said  the  auda- 
cious boy. 

The  Canon  tolerated  his  nephew's  impertinences,  and  was,  indeed, 
a  good  deal  amused  by  them.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  uncle 
orn^hew  did  most  good  to  the  other.  Frank  received  useful  instruc- 
tion firom  his  uncle,  but  he  gave  in  return  a  cheerful  boyish  plea- 
santry which  quite  renewed  .the  youth  of  his  old  bachelor  kinsman. 
They  became  &0t  friends. 

%^and-by,  by  shea*  weight,  so  to  speak,  Frank  forced  his  way 
into  the  sixth  form.  Ay,  and  in  due  time  he  became  captain  of  the 
s<diooL  All  the  whOe  it  was  quite  understood  that  he  was  a  dreadful 
dnnee,  whieh  verily  he  was,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  sehokstio  course 
was  considered.  But  he  kept  order  j  he  played  cricket  and  football ; 
he  boated  on  Avon  ;  he  was  a  thorough  schoolboy  of  the  best  type. 
HismasteiB  and  his  comrades  all  liked  him.  He  got  the  nickname 
of  Big  Dog.  These  was  a  shag^  lazy  humour  about  him  whieh 
reminded  one  of  the  mastiff.     He  would  stand  any  amount  of  chaff 
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aud  teaziug  fix>m  the  joungsters  ;  but  if  he  caught  a  big  boy  bully- 
ing a  little  oue,  he  would  give  him  a  condign  thrashing.  There  were 
two  or  three  fellows  older  than  Frank,  but  there  was  nobody  who 
could  withstand  his  easy  elephantine  power.  The  Doctor  was  wont 
to  say  to  the  Canon, 

'*  When  your  boy  is  about  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  harm." 

In  fact.  Master  Frank,  without  a  particle  of  cant  in  his  composi- 
tion, had  a  high  idea  of  honour ;  and  if  he  saw  a  youngster  doing 
anything  forbidden,  he  would  punish  him  at  once.  The  natural 
I'esult  was  that  these  irregular  juniors  were  afraid  of  him  ;  indeed, 
.  when  there  was  a  proposal  of  surreptitious  beer  and  pickwioks,  the 
question  was  whispered  anxiously  :— 

"Where's  old  Frank]" 

And  if  "  old  Frank  "  were  seen  lazily  lounging  aci\>ss  the  playing 
field,  looking  for  a  comrade  in  a  pair-oar,  or  somebody  to  bowl  for 
cricket-practice,  the  young  rascals  gave  up  their  notions  of  dissipa- 
tion for  a  time  at  least.  Tlicy  knew  old  Frank's  opinion  in  reference 
to  beer  for  small  boys.  They  were  well  aware  that  his  stalwart 
right  arm  could  wield  a  cricketHstump  effectually.  They  deferred 
their  puerile  orgiea 

The  only  trouble  that  befell  Frank  Noel  was  that  the  pretty  girls 
of  Salisbury  would  look  delectably  at  him.  Frank  hadn't  the  least 
idea  of  the  great  question  of  sex.  Slow  of  growth,  he  was  a  boy  at 
eighteen;  an  unspoilt  boy,  pure  and  strong,  with  no  notion  of 
womankind  save  what  Horace  and  Shakespeare  had  taught  him. 
When  Jane  Cartwright  made  eyes  at  him  he  couldn't  in  the  least 
understand  it.  That  young  lady  had  experienced  experiences  \  she 
was  a  wretched  little  slut,  unwashed,  and  a  fascinating  young  person 
after  a  painful  toilet.  She  positively  pursued  the  big  boys  of  the 
Grammar  School,  turning  up  always  just  when  they  came  out  for  an 
hoiu".  She  particularly  set  upon  Big  Dog,  a  noble  broad-shouldered 
young  fellow,  six  feet  high  already,  and  with  a  grand  carelessness 
about  him.  It  was  vain.  Master  Frank  looked  at  her  with  con- 
temptuous mdifference.  Ho  had  not  yet  learned  the  elements  of 
love-making ;  certes,  that  wretched  little  animal  was  not  selected  to 
teach  him.  He  went  quietly  on  ;  rowed,  cricketed,  blundered  :  was 
popular  with  everybody  ;  enjoyed  his  school-life  as  no  other  life  can 
be  enjoyed.  Gladly  would  he  have  had  that  school-time  at  Salisbury 
last  for  ever.  Ah,  how  careless  we  all  are  about  those  happy  days  of 
youth.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be  a  fool — to  rob  orchards — to  make 
false  quantities — ^to  hate  Homce  and  Euclid — ^to  be  flogged — to  enjoy 
half-holidays — to  get  up  stealthily  at  midnight  in  search  of  mushrooms 
— to  keep  forbidden  ferrets  in  a  box  imder  your  bed — to  smoke  bad 
cigars  and  be  horribly  sick — to  loam  a  few  things  conscioxisly  and 
many  things  unconsciously  !  I  should  like  to  be  a  schoolboy  once 
again. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ISIS   AND   EDEN. 

"  Changing  thy  name  bj  some  green  promontory, 
Thon  lareBt  London  with  an  ampler  tide.'V 

Maudlin  College  had  been  the  alma  mater  of  Canon  Lovelace,  and 
he  was  anxious  that  his  nephew  should  also  go  thither.  Frank  fought 
against  it.  He  honoured  the  great  University,  but  he  felt  no  incli- 
nation to  take  a  degree.  Between  him  and  his  uncle  there  was  much 
colloquy  on  the  matter :  at  last  it  ended  in  a  compromise.  Frank 
was  to  go  to  Maudlin,  but  he  need  not  go  in  for  a  degree  unless  he 
liked. 

Frank  went  up,  and  enjoyed  himself.  He  indulged  in  desultory 
reading.  Ho  interpolated  between  his  studies  much  cricket  and 
boating.  Ho  was  acknowledged  as  the  best  slow  bowler  in  the 
University,  and  he  often  made  three  figures  off  his  bat:  yet  ho 
declined  to  pluy  in  any  public  match.  So  as  to  boating.  The 
captain  of  the  University  Club  got  him  to  a  "  wine,"  and  tried  hard 
to  enlist  him :  but  it  was  not  to  be  done. 

"  You're  very  kind,"  says  Frank,  "  but  Tm  horribly  lazy,  and  it  w 
such  a  bore  to  be  obliged  to  do  anything."  ' 

"  Labor  ipsa  voluptas,"  says  Stroke. 

•"  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco,"  replied  Frank  Noel. 

"You  be  hanged!"  says  Coxswain  (seven  stone  .  .  .  one 
muscle  and  the  other  six  impudence) ;  don't  plague  me  with  your 
Latin  grammar.  As  in  pracsenti  perfectum  format  in  avi :  ut  no  nas 
navi,  vocito  vocitas  vocitavi.     ..." 

At  this  point  Stroke  threw  one  of  his  boots  at  him. 

On  the  whole,  Frank  enjoyed  his  stay  at  Oxford  measurelessly,  . 
He  made  no  attempt  to  take  a  degree.  He  read  in  desultory  fashion. 
He  came  across  many  pleasant  friends  .  .  .  two  specially,  whose 
friendship  lasted.  Cranstoun  of  Lincoln  and  Branscombe  of  Exeter 
were  two  very  different  men,  and  scarcely  understood  each  other — 
yet  l)oth  of  them  became  intimate  with  Frank  Noel.  Cranstoun  was 
a  politician  bom  ;  a  high  Tory ;  a  hater  of  democracies.  The  time 
came  when  hid  sharj)  satire  drove  radical  idiots  wild.  Branscombe 
was  a  dreamer ;  a  lover  of  antique  poesy  j  a  man  athirst  for  all  the 
delicate  beauties  of  nature;  an  inquisitive  student  of  humanity. 
The  time  came  when  his  romances^  imaginative  yet  true,  were  the 
delight  of  all  readers.  But  Fnmk  Noel  had  no  clue  to  the  future 
greatness  of  his  cronies  :  he  only  knew  that  he  loved  them. 

C^ranstoun  took  a  double  first,  and  went  to  the  bar.  Branscombe 
would  have  taken  a  double  first  even  more  easily,  but  illness  inter- 
vened.   Frank  did  not  go  up  at  all,  but  returned  quietly  to  Salisbury, 
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and  reported  himself  to  his  uncle,  the  Canon.  His  opinion  about 
Oxford  was  summed  up  in  yeiy  few  words. 

"  I  wish  they'd  make 'me  a  fellow  of  Maudlin,  uncle.  That  sleepy 
life  would  just  suit  me.  I  should  like  to  be  well  paid  for  doing 
nothing." 

Just  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding  term  Macpherson 
published  a  classic  jtu  (Ueiprit  called  Attts,  and  written  in  galliambics. 
I  quote  a  line  or  two. 

*'  Have  you  seen  the  modem  Attis,  he  who  frittezs  himself  away, 
Pious  prig  and  prodish  idiot^  by  his  own  hand  emasciilate  ? 
He  is  heir  to  all  the  ages ;  he  his  heritage  squanderelii. 
He  divests  himself  of  manhood  as  if  straongth  were  a  shame  to  him. 
He  is  English.    He  is  England,  self-deprired  of  its  majesty  .  .  . 
Now  a  tolerated  nation,  now  a  people  that  pines  for  peaoe  .  .  . 
Once  a  folk  that  feared  no  foemen,  ready  to  meet  the  world  in  arms, 
Now,  a  tremulons  timorous  sexless  mob,  too  glad  to  capitulate, 
Iiorers  of  gluttony,  lost,  and  oheathig,  oowaxds  when  the  sword  is 
drawn." 

This  trifle  had  a  wonderful  run  in  the  University,  and  was  not  un- 
heard of  in  London.  Two  or  three  journals  of  the  metropolis  deigned 
to  criticise  it.  It  told  in  rough  galliambics  the  story  of  a  man  who 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  position  in  the  world  sacrificed  his  b^e^ 
emasculating  his  mind  •  •  .  losing  at  the  same  time  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  and  who  loved  him,  a  creature  too  pure  to  wed  with 
one  who  could  thus  dishonour  himself.  The  Investigator  dwelt  witfar- 
great  delight  on  the  picture  of  this  beautiful  woman — ^beautiftil 
both  in  mind  and  form — passing  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  solitude, 
and  hearing  with  sorrow  of  the  long  sequence  of  triumphs  which  raise 
Attis,  M.P.,  to  the  eventual  climax  of  the  Right  Honourable' Attis, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Of  course  he  becomes  my  Lord  Attis  at 
last,  and  rejoices  in  his  self-negation.  As  to  the  lady,  I  forget  how 
the  story  ends.  Perhaps,  when  this  miserable  meteor  vanished  from 
the  sky,  she  tiuned  her  bright  eyes  to  a  truer  star. 

Anyhow,  AttU  was  a  success  in  Oxford,  and  was  ascribed  to  several 
dons,  from  the  Dean  of  Christchm*ch  downwards,  and  that  dull  fellow 
Frank  Noel  was  never  suspected  of  it.  Yet  was  it  his  work.  Frank, 
slowly  working  away  at  the  problem  of  the  world,  had  begun  to  per- 
ceive that  the  majority  of  men  are  like  Attis  .  •  -  that  they 
throw  away  that  which  they  have  for  the  sake  of  something  not  worth 
having.  So  he  worked  the  notion  into  the  old  CatuUian  metre,  as 
nearly  as  he  could  mimic  it  .  .  .  and  got  it  published  with 
precautions  for  strict  secresy.  It  amused  him  to  receive  letters  fix)m 
all  his  Oxford  friends,  recommending  him  to  read  the  said  Attu, 

Soon  after  Frank's  return  to  Salisbury  his  grandmother  died.  The 
event  was  not  entirely  without  its  compensations.  Her  life  had  been 
a  disappointment,  and  she  was  consistently  sour  to  the  last.     Char- 
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lette  Noei  brightened  after  her  mother's  deoeaee.  In  her^vrilbliowif 
and  widowhood  she  had  paid  r&cj  dearly  for  the  self-wilfed  nttaghtii» 
oeflB  of.  her  maidenhood :  but  now  she  hoped  for  a  pleasant  tune  with 
her  dear  boj,  who  was  only  too  glad  to  make  his  mother  happy,  itad 
the  two  or  three  years  after  Frank  left  college — ^while  he  was  quiedy 
husing  at  Salisbury,  with  no  parttenlar  notion  of  the  ftitui«^--w)sre  thie 
happiest  years  of  his  mother's  life.  That  life  was  not  destined-  to 
esudoaao.  She  died  when  Frank  was  five  or  nx  and  twenty — quite 
suddenly,  of  heart  disease — and  he  wae  left  albne  in  the  world,  with 
no  adviser  save  Canon  Lovelace. 

When  he  looked  into  his  affiurs,  Frank  found  tibat  he  had  between 
four  and  five  himdred  a  year  ...  a  fortune  Ibr  a  young  feUow  lAai 
preferred  ale  to  wine,  and  water  to  ale.  But  it  oocurred  to  him  tfemt 
he  ought  to  do  something  in  the  worid.  He  was  conscious  of  powv 
imdeveloped  and  unguided.  What  should  he  dol  His  unole  oould 
give  him  no  tangible  advice ;  the  worthy  Canon  had  no  idea  of  aay^ 
thing  outside  the  eoclesiastioal  pale.  He  was  capable  of  seeing  that 
J^'rank  Noel  was  not  meant  for  apcyrson ;  he  wasnot  capable  of  seeing 
what  fVank  Noel  was  meant  for. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  Master  Frank  was  in  perplexity,  wondl^ 
iiig  what  in  the  world  to  do  with  himself,  he  received  a  letter  seated 
with  a  fomoua  crest  ...  a  crowned  warrior  on  horseback  rising  flMmn 
alafce,  and  the  motto  E  Lom  Rex. 

'^Who  tiie  deuee  is  thisl"  thought  Frank,  looking  at  the  very 
shaky'  handwriting. 

He  opened  the  letter,  which  ran  thus : — 

*'  The  Great  Hall,  Langton  Delamere, 
Cumberland. 
"Dear  Mb.  Noel,— 

"  WiU  you  come  and  spend  a  few  weeks  with  me  %  Yqur 
father  and  I  were  friends ;  we  quarrelled ;  I  killed  him  the  very  day 
you  were  bom.  I  have  never  since  known  a  moment's  peace.  I 
am  old  now  .  .  .  very,  very  old,  and  I  think  I  could  die  quietly  if  jou 
would  come  and  try  to  forgive  me.  I  often  wonder  are  you  like  your  . 
father.  "  Dblamerb." 

Frank  took  this  letter  to  his  uncle,  the  Canon,  who  read  it  through^ 
and  fwid^ — 

''  By  all  means  go,  Frank.  Lord  Delamere  was.  the  Honoumbia 
Charles  Ddamere  when  he  fought  that  unhappy  duel  with  my  poor 
brother.  Within  a  year  he  took  holy  orders^  uid  devoted*  himseU^  to* 
the  service  of  the  Chuioh  in  the  most  crowded  pact  of  East  Londkm. 
He  worked  hard  in  this  way  for  a  year  or  two,  expending  his  pse*- 
perty  on.  the  people ;  but  he  grew  tired  in  that  time,  and  souf^it  be 
easier  occupation*  Twelve  years  later  his  dder  to>tiier  died,  and  h^ 
came  into  the  earldom ;  and  I  hear  that  he  has  done  an  imniBBaaf 
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attiount  of  good  on  the  estates,  which  axe  very  large.     I  suppose  you 
c%u  forgive  him  for  your  father's  deaih  1 " 

''  I  have  not  the  slightest  animosity  against  bim/'  said  Frank.     ^  A ' 
duel  is  quite  fair ;  no  man  has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  the  sunriyor. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  Earl :  but  my  father  staked  his  life,  and  lost  it ; 
and  I  cannot  blame  the  winner.     I  will  write  to  him  to^y,  and  say 
that  I  will  come." 

*'  You  are  right/'  said  the  Canon.  '^  It  will  be  a  pleasant  change 
foj^  you.  You  must  be  getting  tired  of  the  monotony  of  this  sleepy 
city." 

The  Canon's  account  of  Earl  Delamere  was  quite  accurate ;  and  for 
nine  days  or  so  his  transition  firom  the  board  of  green  cloth  to  the 
purple-cushioned  pulpit  had  caused  some  talk.  Luttrel  wrote  an 
epigram  about  it.  Other  events  succeeded ;  ladies  of  proven  virtue 
deserted  their  husbands ;  fortunes  were  lost  at  chicken-hazard,  or  won 
at  unlimited  loo.  The  Honourable  Charles  was  forgotten.  When  he 
became  Lord  Delamere,  there  was  just  a  slight  excitement  among  the 
few  men  who  remembered  him  in  his  hot  youth;  but  in  the  interval 
so  many  men  had  been  ruined  or  reformed,  or  both,  that  he  seemed 
only  a  pale  phantom  of  the  past  He  made  no  attempt  to  recall 
himself  to  such  of  his  old  cronies  as  survived,  but  quietly  shut  himself 
up  at  Delamere,  living  in  complete  seclusion. .  3ut  remorse  for  his 
old  friend's  death  tortured  and  corroded  him  \  and  at  last  he  resolved 
tai  find  out  his  old  friend's  son,  and  see  if  a  meeting  with  him  would 
wash  away  the  stain  of  blood  that  seemed  indelible  on  his  mental 
retina. 

It  was  winter.  From  Salisbuiy  to  Carlisle  is  always  a  long 
journey ;  it  was  longer  than  usual  for  Frank  Noel,  since  the  snow  lay 
thick  upon  the  rails,  retarding  the  trains.  The  farther  north  ho  went, 
the  deeper  were  the  drifts.  All  the  hills  of  Westmorland  and  Cum- 
berland were  shrouded  in  snow.  Glad  enough  was  he  to  reach  Carlisle, 
two  hours  late,  and  to  get  a  basin  of  soup  at  the  County  Hotel,  where 
Lord  Delamere  had  told  him  his  servants  should  await  him.  There 
they  were ;  there  was  a  snug  omnibus,  with  four  horses,  ready  to  turn 
out  at  a  moment's  notice.  Twelve  miles  to  travel,  the  footman  told 
him,  and  all  up  hill,  and  the  snowdrifts  very  deep ;  so  he  got  through 
his  soup  and  Madeira  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  started  on  the  adventure. 
The  interior  of  the  vehicle  had  a  bright  light  burning,  and  pamphlets 
and  magazines  lay  upon  the  seat,  and  the  attentive  footman  showed 
Frank  where  to  find  a  box  of  cigars  and  a  stand  of  liqueurs.  Thus 
provided,  he  took  matters  easily. 

It  was  a  long  pull  through  the  snow.     Midnight  had  passed,  when ' 
there  came  a  pause,  and  a  horn  was  blown,  and  a  drawbridge  let 
down,  and  the  carriage  drove  into  a  court-yard.     Between  snow  and 
light  literature,  both  drowsy  influences,  Frank  was  half  asleep ;  the 
cessation  of  movement  awoke  him,   and  he  descended  fh>m  the* 
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onmibuB,  and  found  that  he  had  to  ascend  a  high  flight  of  steps  to  a 
stately  portico,  where  several  senrants  with  lights  were  standing;  He. 
was  ushered  through  a  short  passage  into  the  Great  Hall,  which  gives - 
the  house  its  customary  name.  The  sight  surprised  him.  He  entered 
a  hexagonal  room,  sixty  feet  high  to  the  point  whence  the  rafters 
sprung  from  wall  to  roof,  and  sixty  feet  from  angle  to  angle.  Three 
Queries  ran  around  it  Right  opposite  the  door  a  great  wood  fire 
was  burning,  fed  from  a  stack  of  logs  close  by,  which,  though  ten 
feet  high,  looked  smalL  Near  this  fire  a  table  was  spread,  awititing. 
his  aniyaL  The  fair  white  linen  and  glass  and  silver  suggested  a 
cosy  supper.  Frank  did  not  take  in  at  first  glance  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Great  Hall ;  but  he  noted  noble  pictures,  a  great  organ,  a 
billiard  table  in  one  angle,  bookcases  let  into  the  walls.  A  groom  of 
the  chambers  received  him  respectfully,  and  told  him  the  Earl  was 
not  well  enough  to  stay  till  his  arrival,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
take  supper.  Frank  was  nothing  loth.  The  comfortable  aspect  of 
the  place  cheered  him  after  his  long  chill  lonely  journey.  He  sank 
into  the  cosiest  of  chairs,  and  took  with  great  satis&ction  some  weH- 
cooked  game  and  dry  sillery. 

As  he  thus  recruited  himself,  there  came  rather  timidly  toward 
the  table  a  very  pretty  girl  of  about  eighteen  or  nineteen,  dressed  in 
a  close-fitting  blue  gown,  and  looking  something  between  a  lady  and 
a  serving  maiden.  -She  made  a  shy  curtsey  as  she  caught  his  eye, 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  what  he  liked.  Frank,  slightly  puszled,  took 
the  ladylike  view  of  her,  and  courteously  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
expressed  his  satisfaction  and  gratitude. 

"  Lord  Delamcre  was  so  sorry  he  could  not  stay  to  see  you,"  she 
said.     "  He  asked  me  to  take  care  you  were  properly  attended  to. ; 
This  is  such  dreadful  weather  for  travelling." 

<'  It  is  cold,"  said  Frank,  "  and  I  have  not  had  a  creature  to  talk 
to  all  day.  Won't  you  sit  down  and  cheer  me  with  a  little  chati  If 
one  gets  something  pleasant  just  before  going  to  bed,  one  wakes  with 
pleasant  thoughts  in  the  morning." 

Certes,  this  little  girl  was  pleasant ;  of  middle  height,  with  hair 
lightrbrown,  grey-blue  eyes,  a  short  straight  nose,  a  .smfdl .  sweet 
mouth,  an  easy  graceful  form  ;  she  was  quite  a  pretty  picture.  There 
wss  a  latent  laugh  in  both  eyes  and  lips.  She  was  full  of  suppressed 
fun,  evidently. 

"  If  I  am  to  sit  and  chat^"  she  said,  putting  her  hand  on  a  chair,  . 
''  I  must  tell  you  who  I  am.    I  am  Lucy  Walter,  Lord  Delamere's . 
secretary.     I  read  to  him,  and  write  his  letters,  and  run  his  errands. 
I  am  only  a  kind  of  servant,  you  see,  Mr.  Noel;  but  if  you  tell  me  to 
sit  down,  I  will  obey  you." 

"  I  beg  you  will  sit,"  he  said,  "and  tell  me  all  about  Delamere.  *I 
have  never  been  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  before." 

"  It  is  very  beautiful  in  fine  weather    .     .     .     but,  0,   so  odd  » 
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when  .these  dt^eadful  mo^re  come  on.  Lord  Delamere  hoped  yen 
ipould  get  some  shooting ;  the  moors  are  covered  \rith  grouse,  aad^ 
there's  nobodj  to  shoot  but  the  keepers.  But  the  snows  often  go  oXf 
as  suddenly  as  they  eeme  .  .  .  and  you  are  going  to  stay  a  long 
time,  are  you  not?-    Lord  Delamere  said  so/' 

^  Ah !  but  he  may  get  tired  of  ma" 

"  Or  you  of  him,  perhaps,''  says  Miss  Lucy.  **  But  I  don't  thiidt 
you  will.  He  is  so  kind  and  so  clever.  I  worship  him,  Mr.  Noel 
.,    .     •     I  do,  indeed." 

'^  I  was  already  prepared  to  like  him  veiy  much,  but  what  you  say, 
Miss  Walter,  makes  me  still  more  delighted  to  be  his  guest." 

<'  Don't  call  me  Miss  Walter,  please,"  she  said  ''  JSverybody  caUs 
me  Luoy.  I  tell  you  I  am  nothing  but  a  servant.  Won't  yoti- 
amoke  a  cigar  before  you  go  to  your  room  9 " 

Frank  assented.  Lucy  brought  him  a  cigar,  lighted  it  for  him, 
hdbded  it  to  him  with  a  deferential  curtsey.  He  could  not  make 
her  out.  Was  she  playing  a  little  comedy,  like  the  heroine  of  Shi^ 
sU)opi  to  Conquer  f  She  oould  see  by  his  look  his  perplexity ;  he  also 
could  see  that  a  half-smile  rippled  her  pretty  fiMse.  He  aooepted  the 
situation,  lighted  his  cigar,  and  saad, — 

"  Now,  Lucy,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about  Delamere.  What 
time  do  we  breakfbstr' 

'^^Lord  Delamere  always  break&sts  in  his  own  toom.  I  go  in,  and 
read  his  letters  to  him,  and  write  replies.  He  generally  comes  mto 
the  Hall  about  twelve.  But  breakfest  shall  be  laid  for  you  at  any 
hour  you  like  to  order  it." 

"  I  shall  be  hay  to*morrow,"  quoth  Frank.  "  I  know  nodiing  more 
tiring  than  a  long  railway  journey  in  snowy  weather.  Indeed,  I  lucve 
been  half  asleep  all  day." 

"  You  seem  pretty  well  awake  now,"  she  said. 

**  Enough  to  awake  one.  This  noble  old  Hall  is  like  a  vision  of 
medieeval  romance.  I  can  foncy  crusaders  foasting  here,  with  lovely 
ladies  and  gay  troubadours.  And  then  I  have  the  joyousr  company  of 
a  charming  nymph,  looking  like  a  lady  and  calling  herself  a  waiting 
moid  •  •  •  a  thorou^  enigma  in  petticoats.  Faith,  I  am  di»- 
posed  to  think  it  is,  after  all,  a  dream  .  •  .  that  invtead  of  being 
wide  awake  I  am  sound  asleep.  Yon  are  a  phantom^  Lucy.  I  shall 
wake  to-morrow  at  Salisbury,  and  wonder  how  my  imagination  in 
sleep  could  have  created  this  old  Hall  and  its  young  inhabitant.  I 
think  I  ^all  go  to  bed,  in  order  to  shake-off  these  dreams." 

"  I  will  ^ow  the  way,"  she  said 

Taking  a  candle,  she  led  the  way  across-  the  Hall  to  a-  door  which 
opened  on  a  lighted  corridor.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tins  passa^ 
was  another  door,  which  a  footman  in  waiting  threw  open  :  and  Frank 
Noel  found  himself  in  a  comfortable  sitting-room,  where  a  good'  fire 
^wwbumii*-     ' 
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"  The  bedroom  is  beyond,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  Lucy  Walter.  "  I  ihink 
you  will  find  everything  you  want  in  the  apartment  j  if  not,  please 
ring. 

She  made  another  half-comio  curtsey,  and  was  gon^. 

**  Odd  little  girl  that,"  said  Frank,  to  himself,  as  he  passed  on  to 
his  bedroom,  where,  also,  a  noble  fire  defied  the  fierce  firost.  ''  Can't 
quite  make  her  out :  too  sleepy  to  speculate." 

He  was  asleep  in  five  minutes.  When  he  awoke  next  morning  it 
was  ten  o'clock.  The  fire  still  burnt ;  a  servant  had  come  in  and 
replenished  it  at  intervals.  There  was  a  strange  soxmd  in  Frank's 
earn  ,.  •.  •  a  ourions  continuous  roar.  He  went  to  a  window : 
below  him,  fifty  feet^  he  saw  a  mountain  river  tumbling  wildly  over 
giwA  boulders  of  granite.  Beyond,  the  fells  rose  high,  covered  with 
viigin  snow,  ftnd  tiie  snow  was  still  falling  in  vast  flakes,  so  thiok  av 
to  obetruot  the  view. 

'^  This  is  the  sort  of  morning  for  a  warm  bath,"  thought  Frank, 
and  he  rang  and  ordered  it.  At  eleven  he  entered  the  Hall,  and 
found  an  appetizing  breakftst  ready  by  the  fire.  While  he  was  enjoy- 
ing his  devilled  game  and  mocha,  enters  Lucy. 

(ToU  eonHnuecL) 
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The  unfortunate  individual  in  humble  circumstances  vJio.ha3  no 
relative  or  private  friend  wealthy  and  willing  enough  to  advance  him 
the  wherewithal  to  overcome  his  temporary  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, need  not  look  far  afield  before  he  may  discover  signal  lights  . 
of  succour.  It  would  reaUy  seem  like  an  encouragement  to  thnft- 
lessness,  the  abundance  of  cheerful  beckonings  fh)m  persons  of  means, 
who  are  above  all  such  paltry  considerations  as  interest  for  their 
vested  capital,  and  who  are  at  the  expense  of  keeping  offices  and 
clerks,  and  advertising  in  the  most  expensive  of  newspapers  with  the  . 
sole  and  single  aim  of  assisting  theft*  downcast  fellow-creatures.  It  is 
a  satis&ctory  sign  of  the  advancing  philanthropy  of  the  age  that 
these  benevolent  lenders  are  increasing  rather  than  diminishing  in 
number — satisfactory  both  as  bespeaking  that  the  spirit  of  simple 
confidence  of  man  in  the  integrity  of  his  fellow  keeps  pace  with 
the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  that  instances  of  abuse  of  the  said 
confidence  are  rare.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  who 
are  blessed  with  wealth  can  afford  to  give  it  away.  It  may  be  all 
vely  well  for  such  splendid  fellows  as  ''  A.  Z.*'  and  "  R.  B.  D.,"  and 
one  or  two  others  who  take  a  delight  in  occasionally  astounding  needy 
asylums  of  charity  whose  directors  are  at  their  wits'  ends  how  to 
meeE  the  current  expenses  of  their  establishment,  with  an  anonymous 
gift  of  a  thousand  pounds,  included  in  a  brief  note  to  the  effect  that 
the  donation  may  be  acknowledged  in  the  second  column  of  the 
Times,  One  may  picture  the  awful  amazement  of  the  corresponding 
secretary  of  some  struggling  home  for  cripples  or  asylum  for  sick 
children,  almost  on  its  last  legs  for  want  of  funds,  on  receipt  of  such 
a  startling  enclosure.  There  are  letters  enough  every  day  to  open : 
business  letters,  letters  from  candidates  &>r  admission,  letters  in  polite 
intimation  of  big  accounts  overdue,  and  letters  with  small  postoffice 
orders  and  with  postage  stamps  sent  in  answer  to  the  last  pathetic 
appeal  to  the  public  for  help.  Then  turns  up  out  of  the  heap  a  letter 
that  is  registered,  and  the  secretary  in  doubt  and  fear  breaks  the 
seaL  Some  folks  are  so  careftil  of  their  donations,  that  if  they  send 
five  shillings  they  take\he  precaution  of  registering  it ;  but  it  is  more 
commonly  done  when  the  enclosure  is  a  bank  note.  Perhaps  this  is 
a  bank-note  for  five,  ten,  maybe  twenty  pounds  !     Such  plums  as  the 
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last-mentioned  are  by  no  means  common,  but  they  Aaiv  been  known 
to  find  their  way  into  the  asylum's  letter-basket  And  then  the  letter 
is  opened,  and  there  appears  the  cheque,  and  the  bewildering  words 
''  Pay  to  A.  B.,  secretary  of  the  Neglected  Babies'  Home,  the  sum  of 
One  Thousand  Pounds."  It  would  be  worth  doiible  the  money  to 
noble-hearted  "  A.  Z."  could  he  see  that  secretary's  face  as  he  reads  and 
re-reads  the  miraculous  scrap  of  paper.  He  folds  it  up,  and  takes  a 
turn  up  and  down  the  office  with  it  held  tight  in  his  fist,  and  then 
carries  it  to  the  window  and  opens  it  again — as  people  do,  who,  in 
dreams,  pick  up  purses  stufied  with  bank-notes  and  diamonds,  slowly 
and  with  bated  breath,  and  thinking  that  despite  that  first  peep  surely 
it  m\Mt  be  a  delusion.  No  1  it's  all  right.  ''  One  thousand  pounds  ^ 
are  the  woixls,  plain  and  unmistakeable.  Acknowledge  it  in  the 
Timui  /  Why,  if  he  were  permitted  to  do  so,  the  grateful  secretary 
would  sit  down  there  and  then,  and  in  the  thankfulness  of  his  heart 
pen  an  acknowledgment  that  would  fill  a  couple  of  columns  at  least, 
exclusive  of  the  double  row  of  signatures  of  the  helpless  little  ones 
whom  the  money  of  happy  *'  A.  Z."  had  made  glad. 

But,  as  before  mentioned,  we  cannot  be  all ''  A.  Z.'s,"  and  the  best 
that  we  can  do  is  to  be  charitable  according  to  our  means.  Such, 
according  to  their  own  showing,  are  the  amiable  men  of  money  who 
•  advertise  their  willingness  to  assist  their  fellow-mortals  in  distress. 
They  are  even  at  the  pains  to  invent  ingenious  ''  catch-lines  "  to  head 
their  advertisements,  each  one  trying  to  outvie  his  fellow-philauthro- 
pists  in  this  respect,  in  order  that  he  may  gather  to  himself  the 
greater  number  of  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  healing. 
Every  morning,  all  the  year  round,  do  these  charitable  ones  call  aloud 
fix)m  the  newspapera ;  and  there  are  so  many  of  them  all  of  a  row, 
that  if  each  had  a  sounding  voice  instead  of  a  typographed  one,  there 
would  ensue  a  din  that  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  paying 
proper  attention  to  the  police  reports  or  the  parliamentary  debates. 
• "  Monet  !  Money  !  Money  ! "  one  calls  out  in  letters  so  large  and 
distinct  that  they  seem  almost  to  chink  like  sovereigns  in  the  pocket. 
''  To  all  in  want  of  money,  apply  immediately  at  the  Houndsditch 
Financial  Discount  Office.  Interest,  five  per  cent,  per  annum.  Payable 
by  instalments  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  borrower."  And  the  next : 
"  To  THE  Embarrassed.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  a  loan  of  from  five  to  five 
hundred  pounds,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  cut  out  this  advertise- 
ment and  send  it  to  our  office,  stating  sum  required,  etc.,  and  four 
stamps  for  reply."  Why  four  stamps  %  Why  %  He  must  indeed  be 
a  stupid  person  who  cannot  divine  the  reason  at  a  glance.  Does  not 
the  registration  of  a  letter  cost  just  fourpence  ?  and  would  it  be  safe 
to  send  a  money  enclosure,  especially  to  a  stranger,  without  taking 
wme  precaution  )  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  state  the  amount 
of  money  you  require,  "  etc.,"  and  you  may  rely  on  a  crisp  little 
parcel  of  bank-notes  by  return  of  post.    To  be  siut^  it  is  somewhat 
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difficult  to  define  the  requirements  of  that  brief  '^  ti  ceiem,*^  but  for 
that  matter  one's  neoeasities  must  be  pressing  indeed  if  he  esamot 
wait  the  space  of  two  posts  for  the  wherewithal  to  relieve  him  of  his 
anxieties  j  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  obliging  clerk  of  the 
office  will  be  but  too  happy,  on  receipt  of  an  extra  etamp,  to  enlighten 
Hin^  as  to  what ''  etc."  in  loan-office  parlance  means. 

It  can  scarcely  be  that  the  philanthropist  who  so  frankly  aj^peals 
to  "  the  Embarrassed ''  intends  by  his  indefinite  promise  to  subject 
those  who  apply  to  him  to  the  trouble  and  inconyenienoe  of  loddng 
i^>  anything  in  the  shape  of  tangible  security  he  may  happen  to  be 
possessed  of,  and  which  the  lender  might  like  to  hold,  or  that  he  will 
be  expected  to  procure  a  signed  bond  for  the  amount  from  two  or 
more  substantial  householders.  It  cannot  possibly  be  so,  or  the 
''  Friend  to  the  Embarrassed  "  would  do  no  business  at  all  The 
good  Samaritan  who  figures  next  on  the  list  would  cut  him  out  as 
neatly  as  ever  an  intending  borrower  cut  out  the  advertisement  as 
invited  to.  Here  is  proposition  number  four  copied  just  as  it  stands 
in  the  newspaper.  This  is  an  explicit  announcement  if  you  lilu). 
There  can  be  no  concealed  meaning  here.  No  doubtful  phrase  that 
can  make  a  borrower  half  resolved  still  further  hesitate.     "  Do  you 

WANT  TO  BORROW  KONET  ?    If  80,  apply  at  oucc  to  Mr. ,  at  the 

office,  Kingsland.  Any  amount  under  fifty  pounds  grsnted  next  day, 
after  implication,  on  borrower's  own  note  of  hand.  Eepayments  may 
be  mjEtde  monthly,  quarterly,  anyhow  that  is  suitable  to  our  clients, 
and  by  post-office  order  to  save  the  trouble  of  attending  at  the  office. 
No  inquiry  !    No  office  fees  !    No  security  required  1 " 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  generous,  what  can  a  man  who  wishes 
his  fellow-creatures  to  enjoy  a  little  of  that  which  he  has  in  such 
aiyDerabundanoe  say  more  to  induce  the  needy  to  apply  at  the  office  in 
Kingsland  1 — an  office,  bear  in  mind,  that  the  advertiser  himself  provides 
without  fee  or  reward  ]  for  he  particularly  mentions  that  though  you 
are  welcome  to  its  use  you  are  not  called  on  to  pay  as  mu<^  as  a 
penny  towards  gas,  coal,  or  dei^'s  wages.  As  for  inquiry  fees,  he  is 
scarcely  the  man  to  impose  them,  since  his  nature  is  so  coi^diog  that 
he  never  makes  inquiry  at  all.  He  prefers  not  to  make  inquiry ;  if 
he  did  ao  he  might  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  fact  that  there  jufe  in 
this  wicked  world  a  certain  class  of  persons  so  utterly  heartless  and  de- 
praved as  to  design  to  abuse  the  child-like  trust  of  aloanH>ffice  ke^>er. 
If  there  is  a  plap  to  cheat  him,  he  would  rather  be  in  ignoranoe  of 
it^  even  until  afber  the  base  purpose  is  consummated,  bo  that  he  ma^ 
ex\joy  the  sweet  consolation  of  reflecting  that  possibly  the  borrower 
meant  well,  but  that  circumstances  over  whicdi  he  had  no  control 
prevented  him  from  acting  up  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Ai|j> 
thing,  anything,  rather  than  that  the  loan-office  keeper  should  be 
rudely  shocked  to  widetowakednesa  aa  regards  the  world's  iniquity,  and 
should  feel  compelled,  however  regretfully,  to  give  up  businfissalte- 
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gether,  or  do  yk^enee  to  his  nature  bj  making  inquiries  as  to  the 
solvency  of  those  who  seek  his  aid. 

Another  kind  of  public  benefactor  who  proclaims  his  disinterested 
desire  to  benefit  his  species,  is  a  person  who,  having  money  to  lend, 
is  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  confounded  with  professional  financial 
Samaritans.  This  person  heads  his  advertisement  in  an  amateurish, 
unbusinesslike  manner,  that  one  would  think  would  expose  him  to 
the  machinations  of  those  unscrupulous  ones  who  are  perpetually 
roaming  about  seeking  what  in  the  shape  of  guilelessness  tiiey  may 
devour: — 

"  A  PRIVATE  GENTLEMAN,  with  a  few  thousands  at  his  com- 
mandy  is  desbrous  of  negociating  loans  of  small  amounts, — say  from 
•  five  pounds  to  twenty-five, — ^with  persons  of  integrity  who  are  tem- 
porarily embarrassed.  Tradesmen,  clerks,  and  others  must  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  credentials  as  to  their  respectability,  as  the  system 
of  inquiiy  adopted  by  the  principals  of  ordinary  loan-offices  is  dispensed 
with.  The  gentleman  has  no  connection  with  professional  money- 
lendcr%  and  makes  the  offer  as  a  hondfide  boon  to  the  public,  on  a 
New  and  Improved  System,  whereby  all  respectable  persons  can  have 
immediate  cash  accommodation.  The  rate  at  present  charged,  and 
until  the  alteration  is  publicly  announced  will  so  remain,  is  five  per 
cent.  Prospectus  free.  No  office  fees.  No  preliminary  charge  of  any 
kind." 

And  yet  poor  folks  talk  about  the  difficulty  they  at  times  ex- 
perience in  tiding  over  their  temporary  troubles,  and  of  how  hard 
tthey  find  it  to  make  both  ends  meet !  Likewise  they  are  not  un- 
freqoently  heard  to  grumble  about  the  proneness  of  the  rich  to  grind 
and  oppress  their  brethren  in  distress,  and  of  the  monstrous  differ- 
ence there  is  in  the  rate  of  interest  exacted  from  the  humble  com- 
pared to  that  which  is  cheerfully  accepted  from  the  well-to-do. 
Why,  here  is  an  individual  who  expresses  his  willingness  to  lose  by 
every  monetary  transaction  he  engages  in.  With  the  Bank  rate  at 
seven  per  cent,  he  comes  forward,  with  his  cheque  book  in  his  hand, 
and  invites  ''  all  respectable  persons  "  to  come  and  borrow  of  him  at 
five  per  cent.  All  that  an  unfortunate  tradesman  has  to  do  is  to 
look  up  a  £9w  evidences  of  his  respectability, — ^a  copy  of  the  registra- 
tion of  his  Intimate  birth,  a  duplicate  of  his  marriage  ocrtificate, 
and  any  old  reodpts  for  the  payment  of  pew-rents  or  income-tax  he 
may  happen  to  have  by  him.  These,  it  may  be  presumed,  wiiU 
suffice, — these  and  the  tradesman's  note  of  hand,  to' the  effect  that, 
as  soon  as  it  may  be  convenient,  he  will  refund  the  amount  of  the  loan 
advanced,  and  the  Private  Gentleman  will  forward  l^e  iponey  at  once. 

The  most  wonderful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  despite  the  vast 
number  of  ^*  embareassed  ones ''  who  must  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
<aiit  liar  a  friendly^diiqwsad  person,  such  as  the  ''  Private  OentlemaQy" 
and  the  ceiiainty  that  thousands  onust  ere  this  liave  £»und  him  oat 
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and  profited  by  his  munifioenoe,  be  bas  not  tired  of  bis  good-natured 
task.  He  still  advertises  in  tbe  newspapers, — ^nay,  it  is  a  fact^  tbat 
wbereas  a  year  since  be  modestly  confined  bimself  to  one  or  two  of 
tbe  cbeap  and  popular  <'  weeklies,"  be  now  appears  every  morning  of 
tbe  week  and  every  week  of  tbe  year  in  tbe  dailies  as  welL  Surely 
he  must  be  ruining  bimself, — ^unless,  indeed,  bis  business  is  like  tbat 
of  tbe  Cbeap  Jack,  who  lost  by  every  separate  article  be  sold,  and 
whose  only  hope  of  his  making  any  profit  lay  in  the  enormous  extent 
of  bis  dealings.  Either  this,  or  the  majority  of  the  ''  respectable 
public"  to  whom  be  so  candidly  appeals,  must 'have  discovered  that 
the  Private  Qentleman  is  an  arrant  humbug,  the  most  objectionable 
humbug  of  the  whole  loan-office  fraternity,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  merely 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  while  Mr.  "  Private  Gentleman  "  appears  as 
a  lamb — innocent  and  tender,  and  with  a  blue  riband  round  his  neck. 
His  great  card  is  this  affectation  of  simplicity,  and  he  deliberately 
lays  bimself  out  as  a  noodle,  who  has  money  and  don't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  This  answers  a  double  purpose.  He  catches  the  timid 
borrower, — the  really  respectable,  bashful,  poor  fellow,  who  never  in 
his  life  borrowed  money  before,  and  who  would  sooner  die  almost 
than  reveal  his  temporary  destitution  to  his  friends.  This  is  the 
individual  who  is  shy  of  the  ordinary  loan-office.  He  has  heard  that 
there  is  a  bond  of  brotherhood  amongst  the  whole  gang  of  loan-office 
harpies,  and  that  the  ledgers  of  each  are  open  for  inspection  for  the 
mutual  protection  of  alL  This  being  so,  it  is  possible,  despite  all  he 
may  be  able  to  do  to  the  contrary,  tbat  his  secret  may  leak  out  and 
become  known.  But  the  Private  Gentleman  who  fearlessly  tells  the 
company  of  loan-mongers  that  he  has  not,  nor  desires,  any  connection 
with  them,  that  be  eschews  their  method  of  business  altogether,  and 
bas  one  of  his  own  that  better  agrees  with  his  conscience — ^there  can 
be  no  harm  in  applying  to  such  a  one.  No  one  need  ever  know  it. 
As  tbe  advertisement  says,  the  utmost  secrecy  will  be  observed,  and 
repayments  may  be  made  by  post-office  order.  This  is  the  sort  of 
customer  tbe  Private  Gentleman  prefers  to  any  other,  as  affording 
fisttter  and  more  tender  picking.  But  he  relies  as  well  for  a  goodly 
share  of  his  profits  on  tbe  many  who  come  to  bite,  and  find  them- 
selves bitten, — on  persons  of  the  Micawber  breed,  who,  in  order  tbat 
the  steed  may  not  starve  while  tbe  grass  is  "  turning  up,"  will  borrow 
at  every  available  opportunity — men  who  have  dabbled  in  "  loans  " 
obtained  at  tbe  regular  offices  until  their  names  are  no  longer  good 
for  anything  at  those  establishments.  True,  there  is  not  very  much 
got  by  bagging  this  kind  of  game,  but  with  the  Private  Gentleman  it 
is  merely  a  question  of  powder  and  shot  expended  in  bringing  such 
birds  down,  compared  with  the  value  of  their  carcases.  He  lures 
them  to  him,  these  old  birds,  and  they  come  to  bis  call  meek  as 
pigeons.  It  must  be  an  instructive  spectacle  to  witness  a  peasage  of 
business  between  the  two^^-the  Private  Gentleman  protesting  against 
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the  abominable  ways  of  the  Tulgar  profeoBional  loan-negociator,  and 
the  other  agreeing  with  eveiy  word,  and  asserting  that  Kr  never  oonld 
have  been  induced  to  apply  for  assistanoe  to  such  a  ravenous  horde, 
and  that  it  was  only  because  of  his  implicit  faith  in  the  Private 
Gentleman^  k^,^  <fec.  But  the  Private  Gentleman  gains  something  by 
the  interview.  The  wolf  peeps  out  of  the  lamb-like  eyes,  and  dis. 
covers  in  the  applicant  a  fellow-creature  of  prey,  though  of  meaner 
capacity  than  himself,  and  from  that  moment  there  is  as  much  hope 
of  his  obtaining  a  loan  from  the  Private  Gentleman,  as  of  that  indivi- 
dual turning  honest.  StiU,  the  latter  cannot  have  his  time  wasted 
completely.  ^'  Oh,  yes,  he  has  no  doubt  that  what  is  desired  may 
be  done.  He  cannot  say  off-hand,  of  course.  He  must  submit  the 
proposition  to  his  lawyer,  without  whose  advice  he  never  acts,  and 
his  lawyer's  fee  is  ten  shillings — a  mere  trifle  only,  in  fitct  ninepence 
in  the  pound,  but  it  must  be  paid  in  advance.  It  is  not  for  the 
Private  Gentleman's  benefit.  He  is  prepared  to  act  strictly  in  ac- 
oofdance  with  the  terms  of  his  advertisements,  and  to  charge  not  one 
fiirthing  for  his  personal  expenses  or  for  inquiry,  but  these  legal  men, 
my  dear  sir " 

And  twice  out  of  three  times  the  would-be  borrower,  wide  awake 
and  experienced  as  he  is,  is  taken  off  his  guard  by  this  eccentric  and 
decidedly  un-loan-office-like  way  of  doing  business,  and  parts  with  the 
ten  shillings,  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  transaction. 

But  it  is  the  &and  fde  willing-to-pay  borrower  who  is  best  worth 
fishiiig  for.  The  loan-office  shark  has  invented  a  beautiful  and  per&ct 
system  of  late  years.  So  safe  !  There  is  not  a  loan-office  in  London 
and  for  twelve  miles  round  that  is  not  perfectly  well  acquainted  with- 
the  transactions  of  every  other  similar  establishment.  Every  night  of 
his  life  the  Private  Gentleman  doubtless  receives  from  the  other 
offices  a  list  of  all  applicants  on  the  preceding  day,  together  with 
the  results  of  enquiiy  into  iheir  past  lives  and  future  prospects. 
Were  it  not  for  this,  the  same  individual,  the  borrower  and  his 
surety  or  sureties,  might  make  successful  application  at  eveiy  esta- 
blishment in  the  metropolis,  and  so  do  an  immense  stroke  of  swindling 
business.  He  must  be,  however,  an  extremely  clever  person  who  can 
''  raise  the  wind  "  at  anyone's  expense  but  his  own,  if  he  ventures  to 
take  the  owners  of  a  loan-office  in  hand  as  his  bellows  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  is  a  very  lucky  person  if,  having  meddled  with  the  limed 
twigs  that  the  rapacious  villains  hold  out  so  temptingly,  his  wings 
are  not  so  utterly  crippled  and  clogged  as  to  be  useless  for  free  flight 
for  n^my  a  year  afterwards.  The  newspapers  have  of  late  revealed 
many  instances  of  the  heartless  behaviour  of  money-lenders  towards 
their  victims,  but  where  one  of  the  latter  find  courage  enough  to  go 
to  a  magistrate  and  explain  the  wrong  they  have  endured,  there  are 
fifty  who  are  so  completely  crushed  and  ruined,  alike  in  spirit  -and 
worldly  estate,  that  they  sink  and  are  passed  over  and  heard  of  no 
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It  is  appalling  the  amotmt  of  misf^ief  theee  petty  loan-office 
people  work.  It  is  a  fact  within  tiie  writer^s  knowledge  that  there 
18  a  broker  and  aQctionew  in  only  one  district,  a  district  at  the  east 
of  London,  wlio  is  kept  oonstantly  going,  and  has  as  ranch  as  he  can 
do  to  sell  by  auction  at  his  ''  roooM  "  the  seizures  made  on  bills  of 
ttle,  and  which  are  provided  him  by  only  ihret  loan-ofiices.  The 
<<  bill  of  sale  "  is  the  weapon  that  the  modem  lender  of  small  sums  at 
an  interest  of  ^m  forty  to  ae^nl^  per  cent  widds  with  such  deadly 
eifect.  It  did  Dot  use  to  be  so.  If  a  loan-office  borrower  failed  in 
^le  payment  of  the  agreed-on  instalments,  his  creditor  sought  no 
other  remedy  than  the  county  court,  but  it  is  different  now.  The 
iocQrity  insisted  on  is  much  more  substantial  than  a  promissoiy  note 
with  two  or  three  names  appended ;  the  money-lender  will  hare,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  or  by  both*-*for  his  daring  in  this  respect  is  very 
remarkable — a  document  that  shall  enable  him,  in  the  event  of  the 
terms  of  the  contract  being  in  the  least  disregarded,  to  swoop  down 
on  the  household  goods  of  the  defauker,  and  cart  them  away  without 
a  moment's  notice  ;  and  right  and  left  the  whole  tribe  of  extortionists 
are  making  hay  until  such  time  as  the  sun  of  knowledge  shines  and 
disperses  the  haze  of  ignorance  that  at  present  envelops  the  minds 
of  team,  of  humble  station  aa  to  what  a  terrible  scourge  in  the  hands 
of  an  inexorable  enemy  a  bill  of  sale  is.  The  amount  of  ign(»ttnoe 
prevailing  on  this  subject  is  astonishing.  It  may  be  safely  said  that 
in  no  one  case  brought  before  a  police  oourt  has  it  been  shown  €hat 
the  victim  was  aware  of  the  power  that  the  loan^office  proprietor  hold 
orer  him.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  by  some  sort  of  ^ight  of 
hand  and  bambooding,  the  borrower  and  his  unhicky  surety  hatee 
been  induced  to  sign  a  document  improperly  filled  in  ;  and,  incredible 
as  it  may  appear,  in  four  oases  out  «^  five,  what  the  dupe  signs  is 
monely  a  bhmk  stamped  paper.  It  has  been  said  so  many  times 
that  it  is  scaroely  worth  while  repeating  here,  that  men  who  do  such 
radii  things  are  unworthy  the  sympathy  and  condolence  of  men  df  sense ; 
at  the  same  time  it  i^ould  not  be  forgotten  that  it  comes  fairly 
within  the  functions  of  the  law  to  protect  fodis  from  the  machinations 
of  rogues.  It  is  common  for  a  magistrate  to  remark  to  a  poor  follow 
who  comes  to  him  to  dedare  that  the  loan-office  vultures  have  pounced 
on  his  house  and  cleaned  it  out,  from  attic  to  kitchen,  that  if  he  has 
been  guilty  of  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  allowing  another  man  to 
rob  him  with  his  eyes  open  he  must  bear  the  c^meequences ;  but 
it  may  be  said  that  the  victim  does  not  so  commit  himself  with  his 
eyes  open.  A  man's  faculties  are  not  generaUy  at  their  keenest  and 
coolest  at  the  moment  when  he  is  about  to  receive  the  amount  he  has 
experienced  «o  much  difficulty  in  bcnrrowing,  axnl  for  the  use  of  which 
his  dire  necessity  makes  him  in  such  red-hot  haste ;  and  then  again, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  loan^pffices  as  a. rule  are  little  dingy, 
ill-lighted  dens,  and  when  a  boirower  is  requested  ''just  to  pop  his 
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name  down  here — ^for  the  mere  form  of  the  thing,"  he  has  no  reason  to 
assame  that  he  is  dealing  with  rognes  and  rascals.  And,  after  all,  a 
man  who  attaches  his  signature  to  a  paper  he  has  not  iirst  carefully 
perused,  or  one  that  is  folded  over  so  that  part  is  invisible,  is  cer- 
■tainly  no  greater  simpleton  than  the  one  who  is  led  by  a  skittle-sharper 
to  stake  all  his  money,  and  then  to  go  and  pawn  his  watch  to  raise 
more  with  the  certainty  of  losing  it-;  but  although  l^e  magistrate  is 
apt  to  tell  a  greenhorn  of  this  class  that  he  has  no  pity  for  him,  he 
sentences  the  skittle-sharp  to  a  few  months  at  the  tread-mill.  It 
makes  no  difference  what  are  the  implements  of  **  hocus-pocus  "  used  : 
a  rogue  will  naturally  apply  himself  to  such  tools  as  he  can  exercise 
with  most  dexterity,  and  it  seems  quite  cle^  that  the  man  who  by 
^onjunrtion,  peculiar  to  the  line  of  business  he  has  adopted,  makes  it 
appear  that  another  man  has  signed  away  goods  of  the  value  of  thirty 
pounds,  when  at  the  time  of  signing  he  was  led  to  believe  that  he 
was  pledging  himself  only  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds,  is  as  crafty  a 
swindler  as  he  who  inveigles  you  to  trust  him  to  take  a  short  walk 
Away  from  you  with  your  purse  in  his  possession,  as  a  test  of  your  faith 
in  his  honesty,  and  who  walks  off  with  it  altogether. 

It  is  quite  time  the  law  stepped  in  to  enforce  the  better  regulation 
of  petty  loan-offices.  It  interferes  with  sufficient  stringency  as  regards 
other  of  the  poor  man's  facilities  for  borrowing.  No  one  may  cawy 
on  a  pawnbroker's  business  without  first  obtaining  a  licence,  and  giving 
very  substantial  guarantee  for  his  respectability.  He  is  not  at 
liberty  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can  with  his  client  He  may  do 
business  on  only  one  system,  and  according  to  certain  rules  fixed  by 
the  legislature.  What  is  sufficient  interest  for  the  capital  he  invests 
in  the  pawning  department  is  arranged  for  him,  and  he  must  abide 
by  the  said  arrangement  or  suffer  the  consequences.  Should  he  over- 
charge so  little  as  a  penny  on  a  pledge,  the  aggrieved  may  rely  on 
having  prompt  justice  at  the  nearest  police  court.  He  is  debarred 
the  exercise  of  his  firee  will  to  be  honest,  and  is  compelled  to  be  so 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  petty  loan-monger,  however,  is  hampered 
\yj  no  such  restrictions.  He  may  charge  what  interest  he  pleases,  and 
make  his  own  terms  as  to  repayment.  For  a  loan  of  ten  pounds  it  is 
his  coiomon  practice  to  obtain  as  security,  in  addition  to  a  note  of 
band,  a  bill  of  sale  for  at  least  twenty-five,  that  not  only  the  amount 
still  unpaid  of  the  advanced  money,  but  also  the  '^  attendant  ex- 
penses ''  may  be  covered ;  and  attendant  expenses  means  just  any- 
thing that  the  rapacious  creditor  may  please  to  name.  Besides,  it  is 
impossible  to  hold  a  more  potent  screw  over  a  poor  fellow  than 
authority  to  break  up  and  destroy  his  home.  The  old  law  that 
enabled  a  creditor  to  lay  hands  on  a  small  debtor  and  carry  him 
away  to  prison  was  stigmatised  as  barbarous,  and  repealed  accord- 
ingly, but  to  wreck  and  desolate  his  home  is  even  more  crueL  At 
all  events,  and  although  a  prisoner,  he  was  only  so  until  such  time 
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as  bis  family  could  raise  money  for  bis  ransom,  and  witb  bis  ransom 
bis  domestic  affairs  resumed  tbeir  peaceful  and  comfortable  course  ; 
but  tbe  breaking-up  of  a  borne  is  very  often  irrevocable.  lit  tbe  first 
place  tbere  is  tbe  enormous  loss  tbe  debtor  sustains  by  tbe  sale  of 
bis  goods  by  auction.  Sucb  sales  are  invariably  ''  witbout  reserve/' 
and  anyone  at  all  conversant  witb  tbe  subject  is  aware  of  wbat  that 
means.  Notbing  more  or  less  tban  tbe  banding  togetber  of  balf-«r 
dozen  tmprincipled  brokers^  vbo  take  care  not  to  bid  against  tbe  one  wbo 
is  deputed  to  secure  at  bis  own  price  eveiy  lot  tbat  is  put  up,  tbe 
wbole  gang  dividing  tbe  spoil  afterwards.  By  means  of  tbis  arrange- 
ment it  is  not  at  aU  uncommon  for  bouse  furniture,  wortb  say  forty 
pounds,  to  realise  not  more  tban  seven  or  eigbt  pounds ;  and  if  tbe 
auctioneer  is  "  in  tbe  swim,"  of  course  tbe  matter  is  mucb  simplified. 
Tbere  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  tbe  misery  arising  from  tbis  source  is 
wide-spread  and  increasing.  As  already  bas  been  mentioned  in  tbis 
paper,  tbe  patronage  of  tbree  loan-offices  is  enougb  to  occupy  tbe 
time  and  attention  of  one  auctioneer  wbo  bas  extensive  warebouse 
room.  Tbe  ordinary  rate  of  business  at  tbis  last-mentioned  establisb- 
ment  is  four  bundred  ''  lots  "  per  week.  Tins  from  tbree  loan-offices ! 
It  may  be  safely  assumed  tbat  in  and  about  London  tbere  are  at 
least  a  bundred  of  tbese  petty  money-mongers ;  and  if  tbey  are  all 
equally  ^tive  witb  tbe  bill-ofnaale  dodge^  it  requires  but  an  easy 
exercise  of  calculation  to  discover  tbe  amount  of  domestic  devastation 
worked  by  tbem  every  week  of  tbeir  lives. 

Jambs  Greenwood. 
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This  floxinds  alarmingly  wide ;  and  if  we  were  to  go  into  the  cor- 
•relation  of  forces,  and  all  that,  it  would  be  much  wider ;  but  we  are 
not  going  into  anything  of  the  kind, — at  least,  I  am  not,— H>f  course, 
you  can  go  into  any  correlations  you  please,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of 
your  adventures.  But  who  would  have  thought,  when,  two  months 
ago,  I  suggested  that  the  early  closing  movement  would  hare  the 
effect  of  shutting  off  a  good  deal  of  gas-light  from  the  streets  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  so  leave  us  without  the  accustomed 
amount  of  protection  firom  abundant  light, — who  would  have  thought 
of  a  gas-strike )  And,  good  heavens  I  suppose  we  were  to  have  a 
water-strike  !  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  interfere  with  one's 
daily  supply  of  air,  so  we  may  rest  easy  on  that  score.  But  our 
supply  of  light  after  dark  is  a  sufficiently  serious  matter,  and  it  is 
only  to  be  hoped  that  scientific  men  will  take  the  matter  up  and 
make  us  independent  of  companies  and  stokers.  Could  we  not  im- 
port fire-flies  from  Sumatra,  or  some  place  in  the  East  ?  In  fact, 
I  do  not  see  why  we  ought  not  to  be  able  to  make  our  persons  lumi- 
nous at  pleasure.  However,  we  shall  get  into  the  correlation  of 
forces  if  we  do  not  mind,  so  let  us  just  remark  on  the  extreme  abject- 
ness  of  the  spectacle  presented  by  London  a  few  weeks  back.  The 
etokers  struck,  and  lo !  we  were  at  the  end  of  our  resources  1  Why, 
a  general  illumination  would  have  settled  it  at  once;  the  streets 
were  bright  enough  on  the  last  public  Thanksgiving  Day !  Or  we 
might  all  have  gone  about  the  streets  with  lanterns  at  our  belts,  like 
the  policemen  and  postmen.  Or  we  might  all  have  carried  lighted 
torches, — ^what  is  more  picturesque  than  a  torchlight  procession  1  Or 
there  might  have  been  bonfires  at  every  hundred  yards.  Advertisers 
were  not  half  wide-awake,  or  they  would  have  covered  London  with  a 
blaze  of  lime-light  oehind  transparencies  of  Red-heart  Rum  and 
Christmas  Numbers.  But  there  is  no  spirit  now-ardays.  We  have 
got  BO  into  the  habit  of  having  things  done  for  us,  and  we  all  hold  so 
many  shares  in  things,  that  individual  vivacity  is  wasted.  I  am 
perfectly  persuaded  that  if  I,  for  instance,  had,  on  one  of  those  dark 
nights,  gone  about  the  streets  with  a  luminous  hat,  or  with  a  belt  of 
buirs-eyes  round  my  waist,  I  should  have  been  taken  up  for  causing 
a  mob,  instead  of  being  admired  for  my  inventiveness  and  public 
spirit. 

The  worst  of  it  is  that  an  event  of  this  sort  brings  all  the  fallacies 
to  the  fore,  and  they  get  repeated  and  re-echoed  by  reports  in  the 
usual  tone  till  everybody  believes  them  over  again.  For  example, 
the  medical  journals,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  coming  out  with 
the  usual  laudations  of  coal-gas.     *^  A  given  amount  of  light  from 
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gas  is  attended  with  no  more  injury  to  health  or  furniture  than  the- 
same  amount  of  light  from  candles;  and  pai^affin  lamps,  benzoline- 
lamps,  and  all  the  rest,  are  bad  for  the  eyes.  Cases  of  retinal  dis- 
turbance have  been  on  the  increase  of  late,  one  cause  being  the 
frequent  use  of  paraffin  lamps."  Now,  with  the  abuse  of  tJbie  pft^yft^^i 
]&mp,  which  is  one  of  the  curses  of  poor  and  middUng  houMholdfty 
I  hi^urtily  agree.  But  that  light  from  ooal-gas  oauaes  no  more  mis- 
chief than  light  in  similar  quantity  from  candles  or  sperm-oil,  I  deny. 
Doctors  and  chemists  may  swear  to  what  they  please,  aixd  analyze 
and  report  till  decimals  are  split  to  ra^  ;  but  they  will  not  unoon- 
vince  me  of  what  I  know,  which  is,  that  the  very  purest  gas  I  have 
ever  seen  used  is  injurious  to  health  and  to  furniture.  You  shall 
light  an  attic  in  a  four«toried  house  with  fourteen  caodlesy  and  you 
shall  light  another  attic  in  a  similar  house  with  ''  fourteen-oandle  " 
gas>  and  I  will  engage  to  tell,  on  entering  the  hall,  in  which  house 
tb€)  gas  is  burning.  Unless  there  is  so  much  of  what  is  called 
'^  ventilation ''  in  a  place  that  you  are  forced  to  keep  your  hat  on» 
th^  use  of  gas  tends  to  cause  a  peculiar  head-ache  in  all  sensUiue 
subjects,  however  good  their  health  may  be^  And  the  use  of  candles 
does  not  1  No,  sir,  it  does  not  All  bad  air  affeots  the  head  mor^ 
or  less ;  but  the  eifeot  of  coal-gas  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  mi  genem. 

A  similar  effect^  however,  is  produced  by  the  use  of  coke,  however 
slight  that  use  may  be,  in  a  fire.  This  is  to  me  more  rapidly  injurious 
even  than  gas.  Even  passing  a  coke-fire  in  the  street  is  unpleasant  -^ 
there  is  an  instant  rush  of  an  indescribable  heavy  sensation  to  the 
forehead  in  my  own  case.  Yet  I  find  few  people  object  to  coke,  and 
even  Dr.  Amott  (Elements  of  Physic,  voL  ii.  page  495)  recommends 
a  coke  fire  for  keeping  the  temperature  of  a  large  house  unif(»:m  in 
certain  cases*  Do  you  think  my  sensations  are  all  fancy  1  I  would 
have  you  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  are  real  and  moat  serious ; 
and,  that  I  have  known,  other  sensitive  peoplie  in  good  health  to  be 
affected  in  the  same  way.  True,  it  looks  as  if  the  majority  were 
totally  unafiected  by  such  matters ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  what 
then  1  1  have  read  that  a  nigger  will  sufiEer  less  from  a  wired  cat-o'- 
nine  tails  than  an  Englishman  from  the  ordinary  cat ;  it  may  not  be 
true,  but  if  it  is  who  would  be  a  nigger  ]  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  majority  are  not  totally  unafiected  by  such  matters,  though 
it  looks  as  if  they  were.  The  ordinary  woman  wiU  have  neuralgia  for 
years,  and  half  ruin  her  husband  in  doctor's  bills,  and  yet  persistently 
refuse  to  recognise  the  real  removable  cause  of  her  sufferings.  I  know 
half-a-dozen  fellows  who  are  rapidly  getting  bald  and  dim-eyed  under 
the  infiuence  of  gas,  and  they  either  refuse  to  believe  it,  or  say,  feebly^ 
"  What  can  we  do  I  Everybody  bums  gas.  It  is  laid  on  in  'm^  house^ 
and  do  you  meaju  to  say  I  am  not  to  use  it  ? "  Ah,  ah !  how  many 
times  may  you  hear  this  sort  of  argument  &om  men  who  actually 
suppose  that  they  have  opinions  of  their  own.      Yes,  they  vote. 
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theT'ohoose  their  place  of  worship,  ihej  oritioifle  hooka,  they  join  in 
JU17  verdicts,  and  yet  ''  what  they  £ure  pleased  to  call  their  minda  " 
are  equal  to  no  more  self-determination  than  this — '^  The  gas  is  laid 
on  in  my  house  or  office,  what  am  I  to  do  1" 

The  use  of  hot-air  or  hot-water  pipes  is  another  matter  in  which  I 
cannot  get  on  with  scientific  persons  "  Why  don't  you  give  up  the 
open  ^rate  and  use  the  hot-air  pipes  which  seienoo  prescribes  t ''  I 
saw  this  only  the  other  day,  an  expostulation  delivered  with  all  t^ 
serene  self-sufficiency  which  characterises  the  working  man  of  soienoe. 
It  only  made  me  laugh.  I  find  it  utterly  impossible,  take  what  pre- 
cautions I  may,  to  fi^equent,  without  incurring  head-ache,  places  which 
are  heated  by  hot^ir  pipes  \  and  I  am  a  loser  in  every  way  by  the 
incapacity.  In  Uiis  particular,  I  find  more  support  from  others  than 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  gas ;  and  it  is  really  quite  refreshing  to  find 
a  human  being  now-a-days  who  will  openly  say,  *'  My  sensations  are 
so  and  so ;  I  have  scientifically  verified  the  fact ;  I  have  a{^[ilied  tha 
QomyotrtpnJtiioi  iatelUUum.  ad  instajUiarum  oonveni^ntium  ;  the  cwnparaUia 
instanUarwm  in  proxinw  gwM  natura  data  privantur;  the  oompoifaUia 
viUatitiarunt  secundum  magis  et  miniu;  and  the  reftdia  naturcurum ; 
in  hciy  sir,  I  have  exhausted  the  Novum  Organum,  and  I  vat  nol 
going  to  bo  chemically  bullied  out  of  my  sensations  by  your 
decimals.     Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it ! '' 

Besides,  even  supposing  hot-air  pipes  did  not  give  you  a  head-ache, 
or  that  close  stoves  did  not,  or  that  any  of  the  tricks  for  saving  ooal 
were  uuobjectiomible  from  the  poetic  point  of  view,  is  the  poetic 
point  of  viow  nothing,  pray  ]  I  was  once  talking  to  a  gentleman^ 
through  whose  hands  these  lines  will  pass,  about  some  contrivance 
for  making  ib  unneoessary  to  poke  a  fire,  and  he  replied,  '*  Why, 
what  is  a  fire  for  .but  to  be  poked  V'  A  vary  laudable  answer.  Tell 
mo  not  of  what  they  do  in  Kussia,  or  France,  or  the  United  States — 
they  are  none  tlie  better  for  their  dose  stoves,  and  I  strongly  suspeot 
the  absence  of  open  gcatcs  must  affect  th^  morals.  You  ask  me  to 
explain  1  I  submit  that  I  am  not  bound  to  explain,  at  least  '^  not 
upon  compulsion—- not  upon  compulsion/'  Bu^  as  a  matter  of  comr 
plaisance,  I  will  observe  that  I  think  I  have  noticed  moral  affinities 
in  fires.  They  will  bum  up  better  in  the  presence  of  some  people 
than  they  will  in  that  of  oilers.  Sometimes  you  will  notice  that  1^ 
fire  refuses  to  kindle  handsomely  unless  you  go  and  sit  by  it  in  a 
friendly  manner ;  and  a  fire  will  never  bum  up  well  when  you  are 
yourself  in  a  bad  temper.  Now  if  there  are  Spirits  of  the  ElemenJta — 
and  why  not  1 — all  this  is  as  simple  as  possible.  Who  can  gauge  tha 
intelligence  of  a  salamander?  And  that  salamanders  have  bo^i 
visible  tQ  the  naked  eye  we  have  positive  testimony,  though  I  am 
ju&t  now  too  dull  to  remember  the  name  of  a  well-known  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century,  who  has  left  it  on  record  that 
he  saw  one  himself  in  the  fire,  and  that  his  fitther  gave  him  a  box  oq 
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the  ear  at  the  time,  making  some  such  speech  as  this :  '^  My  deare 
childcy  I  gave  you  that  cuff  od  your  eare  not  by  way  of  chastisement 
for  any  fault  ye  have  done,  but  that  ye  might  unto  your  deathe  re- 
member that  the  creature  ye  now  saw  in  that  flame  was  a  sala- 
mander."  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  words,  but  it  was  something  like 
that,  and  nobody  can  deny  that  it  reads  very  soberly.  But  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  my  objection  to  hot-air  pipes  and  preference 
of  open  fires  does  not  rest  upon  the  existence  of  salamanders  in  fires 
as  a  general  thing. 

But  these  matters  are  habitually  treated  in  an  arid  and  dogmatic 
manner,  which  is  very  offensive.  What  a  fuss  do  your  pathological 
experts  make  about  the  unwholesomeness  of  breathed  air,  and  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  there  ought  to  be  to  each  person.  But  there 
are  two  sides  to  these  matters ;  and  I  maintain  that,  heat  and  venti- 
late a  room  as  you  may,  it  is  not  wholesome  to  live  in  till  the  air  has 
been  what  these  fellows  call ''  vitiated.''  Of  course  somebody  must 
begin,  and  suffer  for  it ;  but  then  that  is  only  in  accordance  with  the 
general  law  of  self-sacrifice — ^uo  husband  who  is  a  man  flinches  from 
actmg  as  a  warming-pan  to  the  cold  bed-clothes  in  behalf  of  his  wife ; 
and  so  the  first  human  being  who  ''  vitiates  "  the  air  of  a  new  room 
must  sacrifice  a  trifle  for  the  sake  of  the  subsequent  inhabitants. 
Talk  about  cubic  feet  of  air,  pray  how  many  cubic  feet  do  a  pair  of 
lovers  want  f  And  yet  people  are  not  satisfied  now  with  that  ever- 
lasting Black  Hole  of  Calcutta;  they  must  actually  go  and  put 
themselves  in  leaden  tanks,  and  see  how  long  they  can  live  in  their 
own  ether.  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  himself  sealed  up  in  a  laige 
canister,  and  then  reports  that  he  feels  faint  after  a  certain  time. 
Now  that  is  all  veiy  well,  but  let  Dr.  Angus  Smith  take  Helen  of 
Troy,  or  Aspasia,  or  Laura,  or  Agnes  Sorel,  or  Beatrice,  or  Joan  of 
Arc,  or  the  Nut-brown  Maid  into  the  tank  along  with  him,  and  get 
into  conversation  with  her — ^as  he  would  be  almost  sure  to  do;  for 
it  would  be  difficult  to  be  in  a  tank  with  a  lady  and  not  speak ;  let 
him  do  this,  I  say,  and  he  will  find  that  what  was  enough  for  one 
will  then  be  enough  for  two,  with  something  to  spare.  But  the  worst 
of  scientific  men  is  that  they  are  not  emotive ;  and  I  will  be  bound 
to  say  it  never  even  occurred  to  Dr.  Angus  Smith  to  make  any 
experiment  of  this  sort  But,  dear  heart !  one  wants  to  ask  a 
thousand  questions  in  all  such  cases.  Would  a  poet  be  able  to  live 
longer  in  a  tank  than  Dr.  Letheby  or  Dr.  Franklandl  And  supposing 
the  man  inside  the  tank  to  have  reached  the  point  at  which  it  is 
scientifically  ascertained  that  anything  human  must  die  for  want  of 
air,  could  not  his  life  be  prolonged  by  letting  him  know  (in  some  way 
which  science  must  suggest — it  is  no  business  of  mine)  that  he  would 
be  let  out  in  ten  minutes  longer,  and  that  a  cheque  for  XI  0,000 
would  be  handed  to  him  immediately  upon  his  extrication  % 

Now,  it  is  all  very  well  to  laugh ;  but  questions  of  this  kind  are 
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not  so  idle  as  they  look.  On  the  one  band  we  hare  philosophers 
going  in  for  the  production  not  only  of  food,  but  of  living  organised 
beings,  and  on  the  other  for  a  science  of  climatic  chemistry.  A 
Teviewer  has  observed,  with  fine  humour,  that  it  would  be  awkward 
if  science  should  happen  to  produce  food-consimiers  before  it  pro- 
duced food ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  Physical  Antinomies  which  I 
€an  foresee  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.  There  is  an  Armageddon 
tioming — I  am  sure  of  it.  We  have  been  hasty  in  abusing  the 
Inquisition  for  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  Galileo's  innovations.  There 
is  something,  too,  in  that  wisdom  of  the  Orient  which  deprecates  the 
intellectual  and  physical  restlessness  of  the  Frank  :  '^  Oh,  Joy  of 
my  Liver,  why  wilt  thou  go  to  and  fro  u{>on  the  earth  seeking  know- 
ledge which  is  not  good?  Hath  not  everything  an  appointed  season  1 
Do  not  the  sun  and  moon  abide  for  ever  % "  Upon  my  word  I  wish 
they  may ;  but  I  do  not  believe  they  will  be  allowed  to.  In  the 
meanwhile,  as  we  may  as  weU  try  to  be  comfortable,  I  wish  men 
of  science  would  make  the  arts  of  illumination  and  ventilation  a 
little  better  understood.  As  to  the  latter,  mankind  may  at  present 
be  divided  into  two  classes — ^those  who  care  nothing  about  fresh  air, 
and  those  who  have  a  fresh-air  ''  fad,"  and  are  bent  on  killing  you 
with  thorough  draughts.  And  as  to  illumination,  I  firmly  believe 
the  gas  companies  buy  up  all  the  improved  plans  as  fast  as  they  show 
their  noses  above  water.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  one  can 
account  for  our  being  kept  at  the  mercy  of  their  clumsy,  old-world 
devices, — ^their  miles  of  piping,  their  digging  up  of  the  paths,  their 
lamplighters,  their  stokers,  their  hideous  gasometers,  the  insolent 
difiusive  power  of  their  noisome  smells,  their  sulphurous  poisons  in 
the  air,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  Nor  is  it  safe  that  organised  bodies  of 
men  should  possess  the  power  they  hold.  When  we  think  of  the 
devastating  effect  of  a  single  gas  explosion  in  a  small  shop,  we  may 
well  tremble  to  think  of  the  fate  which  these  terrible  confederated 
bodies  might,  in  some  vindictive  moment,  let  loose  upon  Civilisation. 
We  all  know  that  boards  of  directors  have  neither  carcases  nor 
consciences.  Where,  then,  is  our  hold  u{>on  the  gas  companies  %  We 
have  beheld  them,  once  and  again,  gloomily  recalcitrant  under  Par- 
liamentary manipulation.  At  present  their  maximum  for  dividend 
is  10  per  cent.,  and  I  think  they  are,  on  an  average,  forced  to  supply 
sizteen-candle  gas.  Now,  if  some  future  Cardwell's  Committee  were 
to  reduce  that  maximum,  and  order  them  to  heighten  the  illuminating 
power  all  round,  the  exasperated  directors  might  easily  pass  the  word 
for  a  combined  e£Port  and  a  universal  explosion  of  that  mighty  ele- 
ment of  which  they  are  permitted  to  retain  the  control.  And  who 
that  remembers  Guy  Fawkes,  Erostratus,  Jonathan  Martin,  the 
Khalif  Omar,  and  other  incendiaries,  will  deny  that  human  nature 
is  capable  of  such  a  deed  f 

Matthew  Bbowne. 
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I. IMPORTANCE   OF    DRESS. 

In  modem  days,  so  far  removed  from  those  whcu  dresa  was  regarded 
as  a  mere  coveriDg,  aud  aspired  to  be  no  more  (although,  it  always 
admitted  of  decoration,  suoh  as  jewellery  or  needlework) — in  modem 
days  we  no  longer  look  upon  a  gown  as  a  shield  against  wintiy  cold, 
or  a  modest  veil  drawn  between  ourselves  and  the  outer  world.  We 
ei:pect  it  to  be  a  work  of  art.  Much  money,  representing  much 
labour,  is  lavished  upon  every  garment.  When  the  silk-weaver  has 
^nt  his  skill  upon  the  procluction  of  even  texture,  delicate 
gloss,  and  rare  tints,  only  half  the  work  is  oomplated.  We  cannot 
fling  and  fold  the  rich  piece  upon  us  after  the  simple  fashion  of  our  fore- 
fathers. We  want  it  more  to  express  than  to  hide  u&  A  clever  orafts- 
woman  must  cut  it  to  the  approved  shape,  and  sew  it  into  form ;  it 
must  be  clothed  upon  with  other  and  richer  fabrics,  which  we  call 
'' trimming,''  until  its  original  price  is  doubled.  Every  form  is 
eagerly  borrowed  for  these  trimmings.  Patterns  old  and  new  *aro 
exhausted  to  form  attractive  combinations — ^the  Greek  frieze,  the 
medicBval  missal-border,  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms 
are  laid  under  contribution — our  very  discontent  with  all  there  is, 
and  oiu:  insatiable  craving  for  novelty,  is  one  of  the  diseases  conse- 
quent on  a  certain  repletion  of  variety.  Raised  work,  indented  work, 
tabs,  fringes,  frills — there  is  no  possible  form  of  ornament  that  we 
have  not  tried  and  oaat  aside.  So  that  a  dress,  now  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  work  of  art. 

Now  if  dress  be  worth  all  this  elaboration,  if  it  intends  to  reach,  as 
it  evidently  aspires  to  do,  the  platform  of  a  picture,  or  a  poem,  or  a 
fine  building,  the  art  it  adopto  must  be  either  good  or  bad  art.  I 
believe  the  melancLoly  trath  to  be  that  we  can  hardly  find  a  modem 
drees  which  is  not  thzoughout  in  the  worst  taste  and  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  all  good  art. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  the  milliners  mean  well.  I 
think  that  the  women  who  spoil  themselves  with  the  milliner's 
devices  mean  well  too.  They  do  want  to  make  the  beat  of  them- 
selves, to  be  "  things  of  beauty,"  and  not  eyesores.  But  how  to  do 
this  they  don't  know,  and  they  don't  think,  and  they  generally  refuse 
to  leam.  There  are  some  ladies  who  always  look  well :  they  ai-e  not 
necessarily  the  pretty  ones;  but  they  are  women  gifted  with  fine 
natural  taste,  who  instinctively  choose  right  forms,  colours,  aud  fabrics, 
generally  without  knowing  why.     These,  however,  are  exceptions. 

If  everybody  who  could  hold  a  pencil  were  suddenly  called  upon  to 
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paiat  a  pioture,  thera  would  be  only  a  few  out  of  every  soore  at  least 
who  would  betray  any  sense  of  grace,  perspectlTe,  colour,  or  design, 
Tberefore  it  would  be  best  for  those  unpossessed  of  the  sacred  fire  to 
reoeiye  instruction  of  some  wholesome  kind  before  they  wasted  time 
and  good  matanal  to  so  little  purpose. 

But  what  is  true  of  painting  is  tone  also  of  dress.  We  need  not  all 
paint,  but  we  have  all  got  to  dress,  and  the  sooner  dress  is  recog- 
nised by  our  women  as  an  art  product,  the  better  (and  pix>bably  the 
cheaper)  they  will  be  able  to  apparel  themselves. 

What  usiudly  takes  plaee  in  this  country  in  the  matter  of  dress  I 
Vain  persons  who  are  proud  of  their  appeamnoe,  and  wish  to  make 
the  most  of  thcxaselves,  sp^kd  much  time  in  oovering  themselvea 
with  things  that  make  an  artist  lift  up  hands  and  eyes  of  regret^ 
astonishment,  and  pity.  Those  who  are  not  vain  often  exclaim,  "  Q 
kt  ufi  avoid  those  wearisome  shops  !  Show  me  no  more  stuffs  and 
ribands ,  I  will  wear  anything  that  is  brought  to  me ! ''  and  both  act 
from  ignorance.  The  vain  pei'soa  wastes  time  and  defeats  her  own 
aim :  the  other  is  not  educated  enough  to  dream  that  there  is  any* 
thing  to  know  that  is  worth  knowing :  does  not  sufi^ently  respect 
what  God  has  giv^i  her  to  care  how  she  looks  :  so  there  is  always  a 
diseord  between  her  inner  and  outer  self. 

Yet  dress  and  a  proper  care  for  it  ought  not  to  minister  merely  to 
vanity,  nor  impair  in  any  degree  the  moral  tone.  A  woman  ought  to 
cajr«  what  she  wears  for  her  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  those  about 
heir.  It  is  a  fault,  not  a  virtue,  to  be  reckless  of  the  impression  one 
kaves  on  the  eye,  just  as  it  is  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  the  feelings 
of  others :  in  either  case  there  is  a  sad  absence  of  those  subtle  and 
beautiful  perceptions  that  constitute  a  delioate  and  gentle  mind. 

U. — MORALITIBS   OF   DRESS. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  down  a  few  simple  laws  about  the  right  and 
wrong — call  it  mora^ty  if  you  will — of  dress,  I  notice,  firstly,  the 
morality  of  what  we  wear,  which  includes  the  questions  of  decency  in 
dress ;  secondly,  tho  moi-ality  of  how  we  wear  it,  which  is  quite  another 
thing,  a  matter  simply  affecting  our  own  selves  and  not  the  garment ; 
and  then  there  is  thirdly,  the  independent  morality  of  the  fashion  of 
the  garment  in  itself. 

Firstly.  The  morality  of  what  we  wear.  Decency  in  dress  is  a  diffi- 
ouH  question,  and  one  too  lengthy  and  involved  to  discuss  fully  hM:e. 
We  need  only  give  a  fbw  examples  which  may  suggest  more  to  think- 
ing minds.  The  human  body  imoovered  is  not  necessarily  a 
shocking  thing.  There  is  nothing  wrong  or  improper  in  that  which 
ii  made  in  God's  own  image,  which  is  justly  held  to  be  the  highest 
type  of  beauty  in  creation.  And  at  a  time  when  beauty  for  its  own 
skke  was  intensely  ai^reciated,  when  it  was  cultivated  with  some- 
thing hi  a  religious  enthusiasm,  when  the  mother  longed  for  her  child 
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to  be  beautiful  because  beauty  was  felt  to  be  divine,  at  such  a  time, 
in  the  £air  warm  climate  of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  hardly  thought 
needful  to  veil  the  body.  The  Greeks  were  proud  of  their  beautiful 
bodies,  as  we  are  of  a  beautiful  face,  and  a  bare  leg  was  no  more  to 
them  than  a  bare  arm  is  to  us ;  and  the  sexes  mingled  in  free  and 
honest  companionship,  clad  only  in  a  thin  stola,  children  being  devoid 
even  of  that. 

But  what  was  harmless  in  the  early  Greeks  would  be  impossible  in 
nations  who  have  lost  to  a  great  extent  the  simple  instinct  of  natural 
beauty,  whilst  they  have  grown  abnormally  self-conscious  and  reflec- 
tive. There  are  tribes  in  the  East  still  of  no  mean  virtue  (acting  up 
to  their  lights)  who  consider  the  exposure  of  the  face,  or  their  identity, 
indelicate ;  but  the  rest  of  the  body,  where  everybody  is  more  or  less 
alike,  may  "  go  bare,  go  bare."  The  Turkish  woman  in  her  loose 
treuser,  perhaps  the  most  modest  and  sensible  of  all  feminine 
costumes,  is  often  held  up  as  a  type  of  indelicate  dress ;  but  in  many 
respects  our  own  fashions  are  open  to  juster  criticism,  which  seem  to 
admit  an  impropriety  by  displaying  a  part  only,  just  enough  to  hint  at 
the  rest,  as  though  conscious  of  something  wrong.  This  is  far  worse 
than  the  entire  expression  of  the  form,  where  use  and  artistic  apprecia- 
tion, or  simplicity  of  mind,  have  divested  it  of  all  exclusively 
evil  associations. 

Secondly.  The  morality  of  how  we  wear  a  thing  depends  on  the 
wearer's  mind.  Some  women,  though  covered  up  to  the  eyes,  always 
contrive  to  look  indelicate  ;  some  others,  decoUeteiy  as  the  dressmaker 
and  a  corrupt  custom  have  made  them,  are  in  their  natural  innocence 
without  reproach.  We  may  see  this  in  statues  and  pictures.  It  is 
the  mind  that  makes  or  mars.  Many  nude  figures  in  sculpture  and 
painting  fail  to  offend,  because  the  &ce  which  expresses  the  mind  is 
free  from  shame  or  blame,  and  the  whole  attitude  is  sweet  and  un- 
conscious. 

Thirdly.  But  of  the  first  and  second  moralities  it  is  not  so  much  our 
wish  to  speak  here ;  they  must  be  left  to  the  healthy  instincts  of 
pure  women,  and  each  will  surely  enough,  by  her  mode  of  dress, 
betray  her  mind's  bent ;  we  can  thereby,  as  it  were,  compute  her 
orbit.  But  as  to  our  third  pomt,  the  morality  of  the  garment  itself 
now  engages  our  attention.  This  may  be  seen  when  it  is  hung  on  a 
peg  with  no  human  form  inside  ^it.  For  moral  qualities  may  be 
applied  to  the  fashioning  and  the  adorning  of  a  robe  frx)m  a  purely 
artistic  point  of  view,  as  they  may  be  applied  to  a  building.  The 
noble  principles  of  art,  which  are  all  founded  upon  healthy  nature, 
and  are  all  moral — ^that  is,  they  tend  to  exercise  a  right  influence  on 
the  mind ;  they  satisfy,  soften,  and  do  not  enervate  or  harass  it — ^all 
these  may  be  as  apparent  in  a  gown  as  in  a  cathedral 

In  the  following  remarks  I  shall  confine  myself  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  independent  morality  of  dress. 
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111. — IMBECILE   ORNAMENT. 

Probably  nothiBg  that  is  not  useful  is  in  any  high  sense  beautiful. 
At  least  it  will  be  almost  uniTeisally  seen  in  the  matter  of  dress  that 
where  an  effect  is  bad  it  is  an  artificial  or  false  effect,  and  vice  venA. 
A  trimming  that  has  no  rawm  cTHre  is  generally  ungraceful.  A 
pendent  jewel  simply  sewn  to  a  foundation  where  it  neither  holds  up 
nor  clasps  together  any  part  of  the  dress,  usually  looks  superfluous,  as 
it  is.  Above  all,  bows  (which  are  literally  nothing  but  strings  tied 
together)  stuck  about  when  there  is  no  possibility  of  their  fastening 
two  parts,  almost  always  appear  ridiculous ;  when  needed  for  a  mere 
ornament,  a  rosette  should  be  used,  which  pretends  to  be  nothing  else. 

In  the  making  of  dresses,  lines  ending  nowhere,  and  nohow,  are 
often  apparent,  and  never  fail  to  annoy  the  eye.  The  outlines  of 
bonnets  are  conspicuous  instances  of  this  mistake.  There  is  no  act 
instinct,  and  but  little  of  the  picturesque  element,  in  a  nation  who  are 
indifferent  to  these  things,  and  whose  eye  does  not  instinctively 
demand  a  meaning  and  a  token  in  everything.  In  architecture  do  we 
not  immediatlly  detect  and  condemn  a  pillar  that,  resting  on  nothing, 
appears  to  support  a  heavy  mass  of  masoniy ;  an  arch  that  is  gummed 
against  and  not  built  into  a  wall,  unsupported,  and  therefore  in  an 
impossible  position ;  or  a  balcony  that  has  neither  base  nor  motive, 
unsupported  and  supporting  nothing)  And  these  things  are  not 
seldom  seen  on  the  fironts  of  our  more  decorative  buildings,  where  the 
ignorant  architect,  knowing  the  whole  .thing  to  be  a  sham,  the 
balconies  of  plaster,  the  carvings  cement,  the  lintels  fictitious,  the 
pillars  hollow,  forgets  that  the  forms  he  borrows  were  meant  for  use, 
and  not  merely  for  show.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  preached  to  us  the  motive 
of  all  good  art  j  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  and  others  have  taught  us  the 
practical  dangers  of  debased  art,  and  we  may  at  once  see  how  princi- 
ples that  are  bad  in  one  place  are  also  bad  in  another.  The  uncul- 
tured dress-maker,  only  longing  for  novelty,  invents  forms  of  attire 
that  would  be  impossible  were  dress  less  utterly  artificial  than  it  is, 
and  this  is  half  the  cause  of  our  universal  ill-dressing.  No  &8hion 
or  form  can  leave  the  mind  without  a  jar  that  is  not  where  it  is 
because  iiidispensable  there.  Whether  it  occur  in  a  house  or  in  a  gown, 
the  principle  must  be  the  same. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  peasants,  fishwives,  and  sudi  folk  look  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  even  in  their  rags,  whatever  be  the  mixture  of 
colour  or  arrangement  of  form, — so  much  more  beautiful  than  fashion- 
able  people  look  even  when  they  try  to  imitate  the  fishwife, — ^is,  I 
think,  the  motive  apparent  in  everything  they  wear.  The  bright 
kerchief  that  covers  the  peasant's  shoulders  is  so  much  better  than  a 
bodice  trimmed  in  the  form  of  a  kerchief.  The  outer  dress  that  really 
covers  an  imder  dress  fully  and  fairly  is  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  one  which  only  pretends  to  do  so,  and  betrays  its  own  deceit  at 
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tho  elbowB,  or  the  wrists,  or  behind,  or  in  some  other  unexpected 
place.  Anything  that  looks  useful  and  is  artificial  is  bad,  and  the 
more  obviously  artificial  a  thing  is,  the  worse  it  must,  always  be.  A 
hood  that  is  at  once  seen  to  be  incapable  of  going  over  the  head ; 
somethii^  that  looks  like  a  tunic  in  one  place,  yet  in  another  is  seen  to 
have  no  lawftil  habitation,  nor  a  name  ;  a  false  apron,  a  festoon  that 
looks  as  though  it  had  fallen  accidentally  upon  the  skirt,  when  by 
no  possible  means  except  glue  or  irrelevant  pins  could  it  stay  there ; 
a  veil  that  you  at  once  perceive  is  never  meant  to  descend  over  the 
face,  but  is  tacked  to  the  top  of  the  head  in  an  exasperating  manner ; 
heavy  lappets,  that  instead  of  being  the  natural  termination  of  some- 
thing else,  hang  meaningless  and  mutilated ;  slashes  that  are  sewn 
upon  the  sleeve  instead  of  breaking  through  it ;  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind ; — ^they  feave  the  eye  unsatisfied,  discontented,  often 
disgusted. 

IV. — SIMPUCITT. 

Indeed,  the  truth  is,  we  have  fkr  too  many  subdivinons  of  attire 
about  us  to  manage  them  properly.  If  we  had  but  half  the  flounces 
and  furbelows,  and  upper  and  under  and  middle  skirts,  and  aprom 
and  sa^es  and  '^  coat-tails  "  and  festoons,  we  should  just  have  half  the 
diflSculty  in  combining  and  arranging  effects.  It  is  easier  to  drive 
two  horses  than  six,  as  poor  Phaeton  could  have  told  us  when  he 
upset  the  ohariot  of  the  sun.  He  was  an  ignorant  driver,  and  so  is  a 
woman  in  the  matter  of  dress.  We  ought  never  to  admit  an  addition 
to  our  already  unmanageable  team,  without  sufficient  reason.  We 
might  dispense  with  half  our  complicated  fblds,  our  whalebones,  our 
scrunched  toes,  our  immoveable  arms,  and  many  other  miseries,  and 
look  less  like  mere  blocks  for  showing  off  clothes,  and  more  like 
human  beings  ;  but  we  can't  bear  to  let  the  housemaid  or  the  cross- 
ing-sweeper think  we  have  got  a  sixpence  in  our  pockets  when  it  can 
be  hung  or  piled  on  our  backs,  and  we  go  about  like  the  celebrated 
CKmel  who  finally  collapsed  under  a  straw. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  hint  at  simplicity  of  attu^,  I  am  not  looking 
back  longingly  to  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century,  and  wishing  io 
see  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  make  themselves  the  guys — ^I 
had  almost  said  the  revolting  guys,  that  the  victims  of  Jacques  Louis 
David's  classic  mania  did  when  they  tried  to  be  imitation  Greeks. 
When  pink  tights  are  made  to  emulate  bare  legs,  and  gowns  are  worn 
as  loosely  over  the  tights  as  our  very  first  parents  could  have  desired, 
the  result  can  only  be  indecent,  and  not  picturesque  or  beautifVil,  for 
no  generations  of  care  have  made  the  British  body  perfect  like  the 
Greek's ;  and  when  men  take  to  wearing  their  hair  plaited  and 
combed  after  Apollo,  and  indiarubber  continuations  (about  as  much 
like  the  Greeks  as  mudin  flowers  are  like  real  ones)  the  r^ult  can 
only  -be  called  funny  and  nothing  else ;  whilst  the  more  decorotm 
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votaries,  who  make  a  compromise  between  goddess  and  mortal,  such 
as  the  dress  onr  grandmothers  wore,  can  at  best  look  only  like  resus- 
citfrted  victims  of  the  aiito  da /By — Inckless  women  who,  having  been 
tied  up  in  sacks  and  flung  into  the  rivier,  have  saved  themselves  by 
kicking  out  the  sack-bottom  (an  appearance  rather  favoured  by  the 
"  classic  "  chevehirey  which  was  eminently  damp-looking),  and  are  on 
their  xmy  home  to  be  dried. 

Let  us  have  no  burlesque  parodies  of  classic  simplicity,  but  let  us 
curb  our  insatiable  passion  for  sticking  everything  we  can  prociu-e, 
feathers  and  flounces,  beads,  birds'-nests,  tabs,  tinsel,  and  tails  all 
over  us,  anywhere,  like  wild  Indians  or  the  Terebella.  Alas !  how 
like  we  are  to  the  Terebella !    Perhaps  you  ask  what  m  the  Terebella  1 

The  Terebella  is  a  little  creathre  that  lives  in  the  sea,  to  whose  tender 
body  nature  has  allotted  no  protective  covering,  and  which  cleverly 
sets  itself  to  supply  the  want  with  a  taste  about  as  fastidious  as  thst 
shown  by  our  owti  fair  countrywomen.  It  collects  materials  for  its 
little  coat  with  the  same  rapacity,  and  often  with  as  little  judgment, 
for  some  of  its  most  ambitious  ornaments  being  more  costly  than  it 
can  aflford,  have  actually  led  to  its  own  destruction  !  Nothing  comes 
amiss  to  it.  Sand,  shells,  pieces  of  straw,  sticks  or  stones,  atoms  of 
searWeed,  every  kind  of  debris  within  its  reach,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, it  will  collect  and  stick  upon  itself,  agglutinated  together  by 
a  secretion  that  among  marine  animals  takes  the  place  of  needle  and 
thread.  It  has  even  been  known  to  add  a  heavy  chignon  pebble  to 
its  load,  more  inconvenient  than  serviceable,  after  quite  a  human 
fashion!  When  its  laborious  coat  is  finished,  it  thrusts  out  its 
triumphant  head  and  rejoices.  This  little  creature  is  one  of  the 
annelids,  and  the  pretty  name  of  Terebella,  though  belonging  to  the 
sea,  would  not  always  be  out  of  place  on  shore. 

V. — STATS   AND  BODIOES. 

In  speaking  of  dress,  it  is  impossible  to  go  too  much  into  details. 
I  will  begin  with  the  gown  viewed  in  its  several  parts. 

The  ridiculous  lunatic  who  'first  brought  in  stays  (some  suppose 
her  to  have  been  Mademoieelle  Pantme,  a  mistress  of  Marshal  Saxe, 
others  say  an  early  Norman  lady)  is  to  blame  for  the  first  and 
greatest  defect  of  modem  gowns — ^the  grotes(jue  outline  of  the  body. 

We  are  not  denying  the  necessity  for  some  close-fitting  garment  as 
a  support  to  the  body  and  an  improvement  to  the  figure ;  but  we 
must  emphatically  protest  against  a  machine  that,  pretending  to  be 
a  servant,  is,  in  fact,  a  tyrant — ^that,  aspiring  to  embrace,  hugs  like  ft 
bear — crushing  in  the  ribs,  and  injuring  the  lungs  and  heart,  the 
stomach,  and,  indeed,  all  internal  organs.  For  what  end  1  The  end 
of  looking  like  a  wasp,  and  getting  rid  of  the  whole  charm  of  graceful 
movement  and  easy  carriage,  the  end  of  communicating  an  over-alKsh 
sensation  of  de&rmity  to  the  q)ecitator. 
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Why  is  a  tightlj-laced  figure  a  deformity  1 

A  small  waist  is  a  beauty,  because,  when  it  is  natural,  it  goea 
together  with  the  peculiar  litlieness  and  activity  of  a  slenderly-built 
figure;  but  when  it  is  artificially  formed,  unheard-of  horrors  ar& 
inseparable  from  it.  The  shoulders  are  palpably  too  broad  for  such 
a  waist  to  support,  the  hips  spread  too  suddenly  from  the  ugly 
straight  line  (at  an  acute  angle)  between  thein  and  the  ann-pit.. 
And  the  face  betrays  the  condition  of  the  inside  !  Who  can  forgive 
the  unhealthy  cheek  and  red  nose  induced  by  such  a  cause  1  Wha 
can  forget  the  disease  that  has  come  or  is  coming  1  What  sensible 
man  or  woman  can  pity  the  fool  who  faints,  perhaps  in  the  midst  of 
a  dance  or  conversation,  from  the  unbearable  pressure  on  the  hearty 
caused  by  her  stays  and  girdle-M)r,  if  they  pity,  do  not  also  blush 
for  her  1 

jThe  Roman  dame  made  use  of  bands  that  afforded  support  without 
impairing  the  supple  beauty  of  the  body.  If  our  women  wouldi 
employ  such  means,  the  bodice  would  express,  rather  than  deform^ 
the  figure,  and  there  would  not  be  the  triangular  hollow  between  th^ 
waist  and  elbow  which  now  gives  so  much  hardness  to  the  outline. 

Tight-lacing  is  far  less  general  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago ;. 
let  lis  hope  that  soon  there  may  be  no  tight-lacing  at  all,  and  that 
the  cruel  corset  may  at  last  disappear  for  ever. 

As  to  the  '  cut '  of  the  bodice — there  are  many  forms,  good  and 
bad.  The  worst  is,  perhaps,  the  ordinary  tight  bodice,  which  wa 
may  christen  the  Pincushion  style,  frx>m  its  hardness  and  stufi&ness,. 
and  which  follows  the  form  of  the  stays  and  never  that  of  the  body.. 
But  you  niAy  say,  ''  Why  is  this  '  neat '  bodice  ugly  %  It  is  a  pity  ta 
conceal  a  pretty  figure  for  ever  in  loose  folds.  Why  may  we  never 
see  a  clear  outline  ?" 

Certainly,  if  we  did  but  see  the  outline  of  the  body,  and  not  the 
French  milliner's  idea  of  what  the  body  should  be !  Nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  a  close-fitting  garment,  such  as  that  worn  in  the 
time  of  the  Plantagenets,  before  the  modem  stays  had  come  into* 
being.  But  a  box  that  stiffens  the  whole  figure  unnaturally,  drawa 
the  waist  into  the  shape  of  a  Y,  when  the  female  figure  is  much  mora 
like  an  H,  is  a  detestable  invention,  and,  indeed,  only  a  kind  of 
coffin ;  while  as  for  the  bodice  fitting  it,  any  garment  containing  so. 
many  unnecessary  seams  and  wrong  lines  must  always  be  an  un- 
picturesque  one.  The  following  sketches  of  the  ordinary  tight 
bodice  I  submit  to  my  readers,  that  they  may  decide  this  question 
for  themselves. — (See  figs.  1  and  2.) 

As  for  the  skirt  (which  ought  to  be,  if  it  is  not,  a  portion  and  a. 
continuation  of  the  bodice),  it  must  partake  of  the  character  of  tha 
bodice — that  is  to  say,  if  the  bodice  be  cut  tightly  and  formally 
to  the  figure,  the  skirt  should  be  so.  For  instance,  none  but  the 
plain  gored  skirt,  without  a  single  plait,  can  properly  go  with  a  tight 
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bodice.     But  if  the  bodice  be  full  at  the  waist  the  skirt  must  contain 

plaits — for  this  style  must  signify  a  full  and  folded  garment  closed 

to  the  waist  by  a  girdle.     Nothing  can  be  in  worse  (artistic)  taste 

than  to  wear  a  loose  bodice,  such  as  a  Garibaldi,  with  a  tight  gored 

skirt,  which  we  have  seen  done,  or  a  gathered  skirt  with  a  close 

bodice — ^no  dress  [could 

be  naturally  cut  in  either 

way.     It  at  once  betrays 

that  the  skirt  and  bodice 

do  not  belong  to  each 

other,  and  are  not  cut 

together;  or  as  artists 

say,    ''not  all    painted 

with  the  same  palette." 
The  necks  of  dresses 

are  always    ugly   when 

cut  in  a  circle  close  up 

to  the  throat,  just  as  a 

glove  that  ends  exactly 

at  the  wrist-bone,  or  a 

boot  at  the  ancle,  with 

a  straight  line,  is  always 

ugly.      It  always  looks 

incomplete,    and   seems 

to  require  some  sort  of 
ornament  like  the  collar 

we  have  sketched  in  fig.  4 

(sixteenth  century) ;  it 
is  not  a  natural  form, 
and  besides  it  gives  the 

head  a  decapitated  look. 
The  comers  (see  fig.  1) 
taken  off  (fig.  4)  at  once 
give  us  a  natural  form. 
The  V  may  fairly  be  car- 
ried down  to  the  waist — 
but  in  this  case  let  me 
beg  my  fair  country 
women  to  wear  a  che- 
mise. The  fashion  in 
vogue    last    season,    of 

wearing  the  chest  bare  to  the  waist  while  the  dress  was  high  behind 
and  on  the  shoulders,  was  inexpressibly  odious.  We  have  seen 
these  V-shaped  bodices  at  evening  parties,  where  the  V  was  only 
stopped  by  the  girdle  !  As  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  dress,  it 
was  lost  by  the  hard  edge  of  the  V  upon  the  chest     A  dress  ought 
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i^yer  to  end  upon  the  skin — there  should  always  be  a  tucker; 
fiiBtly  for  cleanliness,  and  secondly  for  softening  the  line  of 
contrast. 

Seams  ought  never  to  have  been  introdnoed  mio  the  backi^  of  close 
bodices.  Surely  the  human  back  would  be  easy  enough  to  fit  with- 
out these  lines,  sometimes  contradicting  so  flatly  the  natuml  ones  of 
the  figure.  What  can  be  more  ugly  than  the  forms  of  ihe  cj^aoes 
sketched  in  figs.  1  and  2  1  What  can  be  a  more  needless  break  in  the 
line  of  the  aim  and  shoulder  than  the  seam  that  chops  off  the  arm  Just 
beneath  the  joint,  or  the  square  seam  that  crosses  the  blade-bone  ? 
There  is  another  seam  which  is  just  as  ugly  and  just  as  needless, 
which  goes  straight  from  the  arm-pit  to  the  waist.  If  a  tight  bodice 
demands  a  seam  down  the  back  it  cannot  need  the  aide  seams  nor 
the  seam  under  the  arm.  If  the  seam  under  the  arm  is  coueeded  no 
other  is  required  at  the  back.  In  the  case  of  fig.  4,  which  is  a  foim 
of  the  crossing  bodice,  however,  the  arm-hole  is  properly  placed  just 
at  the  joint.  But  in  figs.  3  and  6,  there  should  be  no  such  aeam ; 
the  sleeve  ought  to  be  out  from  the  throat.  The  old  sacque,  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  a  very  perfect  pattern,  as  &r  as  patterns 
go.  The  sleeve,  whether  tight  or  full,  was  put  into  the  neck.  The  seam 
under  the  arm  united  with  the  pocket-hole,  at  the  lower  end  of 
which  an  extra  breadth  was  gathered  in,  necessary  to  admit  of  the 
sweep  of  the  train  ;  the  scam  of  the  back  giving  the  graceftil  line  of 
the  natural  waist  and  hip,  was  concealed  by  the  long  folds  of  the 
sacque ;  while  the  line  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  was  usually 
square,  swept  straight  down  to  the  ground,  revealing  the  imder  vest 
or  jacket  and  petticoat  (both  perfectly  legitimate  forms  and  distinct 
from  each  other).  When  a  change  of  fashion  brought  the  dross 
together  on  the  bosom,  with  no  under-jacket,  the  neck  was  cut  as  in 
fig.  10,  a  very  natural  and  honest  form.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  by  Ch.  Coypel,  in  a  dress  of  this  pattern. 

In  all.  cases  the  seams  of  garments  should  follow  and  recognise  the 
natural  lines  of  the  body.  A  seam  reaching  the  throat  or  one  sur- 
mounting the  shoulder-joint,  is  a  more  natm-al  and  proper  form  than 
one  cutting  across  the  arm,  and  should  be  used  in  all  dose  bodices 
where  the  eye  is  meant  to  take  in  a  smooth  outline  without  a  break. 
In  bodices  less  simple  in  construction,  and  where  the  sleeve  rises 
into  puffs  or  other  capricious  forms,  the  seam  may  be  at  the  joint> 
or,  in  fact,  anywhere  where  it  is  least  obtrusive. 


VI. SLEEVES. 

Let  me  instance  a  few  natural  forms  and  honest  effects  in  sleeves. 

In  sleeves  there  have  been  so  many  fonns  that  are  good,  it  some- 
times seems  impossible  to  believe  that  they  have  all  died  out.  In 
the  dressmakers'  book  of  "  Modes  "  it  is  wearisome  to  see  tlic  very 
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small  number  of  fonna — and  those  ohieflybad-r-on  which  the  millmera 
ring  the  changes  year  after  year. 

The  plain  coat-sleeve,  so  fashionable  some  years  ago,  was  inoflBsn- 
sive,  but  a  straight  sleeve  tight  to  the  arm  is  a  better  form ;  for  the 
bulge  at  the  elbow  was  unnatural  And  in  the  tight  sleeve  there  is 
generally  the -fault  that  seems  inseparable  firom  the  necks  of  high 
dresses — the  sudden  stoppage  just  at  the  wrist  joint.  Hiis  is  some- 
times remedied  by  a  friU  spreading  downwards  (which  recalls  the 
fig.  8  sleeve)  or  spreading  upwards  (which  suggests  a  sleeve  turned 
up  with  a  cuff),  both  proper  and  beautifiil  forms— only  the  reality  is 
better  than  a  suggestion. 

Now  a  sleeve  such  as  fig.  8  is  a  much  more  gracefhl  and  artistic  form 
than  fig.  10,  and  this  is  what  I  alluded  to  in  speaking  of  gloves  and 
boots,  a  page  or  so  back.  The  one  suggests  a  termination,  a  sudden 
cutting  off,  a  separation :  the  other  is  a  higher  conception — ^the 
artist's  mind  has  gone  a  little  beyond  the  need — ^the  line  swerves  out 
as  a  flower  spreads,  with  a  little  thought  to  spare,  and  holds  the 
hand  like  a  flower's  cup.  It  gives  the  impression  of  greater  handi- 
craft and  swifter  thought,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  natural,  as  the 
curve  that  sweeps  out  from  the  wrifrt;  recalls  Nature's  own  curve  in 
the  hand  beneath.  It  has  also  other  merits.  It  is  useful ;  shading 
the  delicate  whiteness  of  the  hand  from  the  sun  in  sxunmer,  and  in 
winter  giving  a  comfortable  warmth  to  the  wrist.  These  may  have 
been  considerations  which  gave  the  sleeve  its  popularity  at  a  time 
when  in  summer  women  lived  much  more  in  the  open  air  than  now 
they  do,  and  in  winter  were  less  protected  from  the  cold,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  doors.  The  flap  that  covers  the  hand  is  not  nearly  as 
inconvenient  as  might  be  supposed,  from  the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  turned  up. 

Some  such  close  sleeve,,  surmounted  by  another,  broader,  and 
reaching  only  to  the  elbow,  is  often  very  picturesque,  and  is  an 
honest  form,  personifying  a  short-sleeved  tunic  over  a  close  under 
garment. 

The  ordinary  white  sleeve  of  a  bishop  is  a  very  fine  and  eminently 
natural  pattern.  A  straight  piece  of  muslin  of  the  required  width, 
simply  tied  in  at  the  wrist  with  a  riband,  at  once  makes  the  bishop's 
sleeve.  It  is  the  frill  at  the  wrist  which  constitutes  its  chief  beauty, 
and  which  is  a  primitive  form. 

A  very  beautiful  sleeve,  perfectly  good  in  construction,  was  worn 
in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  wiUi  different  modifications.  It  is 
sketched  in  ^g.  8.  The  upper  part  was  probably  derived  from 
that  identical  broad  short  sleeve  so  long  in  vogue,  which  we  have 
sjwken  of  above.  The  sleeve  worn  beneath  it  constantly  varied,  and 
probably  often  bore  a  cuff  as  deep  as  that  which  constitutes  the 
lower  half  in  fig.  8.  This  cuff  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  to 
tie  up  with  ribands  to  the  upper  sleeve,  in  order  to  display  a  pretty 
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wrist,  thus  forming,  not,  indeed,  tlie  primitive  sleeyc,  but  a  most 
beautiful  form  that  had  grown  out  of  the  primitive  sleeve,  admitting 
of  almost  any  amount  of  decoration. 

The  antique  sleeve  sketched  in  fig.  9,  is  another  instance  of 
natural  foruL  The  puffs,  whether  sewn  on  or  breaking  through  slits 
in  the  form  of  slashes,  are  in  the  natural  place-'-at  the  joints  where 
roominess  is  so  essential  to  comfort  Some  persons  may  be  remindeSi 
by  it  of  gouty  joints  it  is  true ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  scarcely 
any  sleeve  that  has  been  so  frequently  immortalised  by  painters  as  a 
beautiful  one.  A  full  sleeve  bound  close  to  the  arm  between  the 
joints  gives  the  same  form. 

Slashes  are  at  all  times,  when  neatly  arranged,  a  most  beautiful 
kind  of  decoration,  and  in  the  olden  time,  when  they  were  most 
fashionable,  they  were  always  placed  with  a  careful  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  Thus  slashes  were  placed  upon  the  shoulder 
and  elbow  joints,  the  breasts,  the  edges  of  a  flattened  cap,  the  knees, 
the  fronts  of  shoes,  kc,  in  almost  all  cases  the  slits  were  cut  just  as 
any  abandoned  devotee  of  comfort  would  naturally  cut  them  who  was 
inconvenienced  by  tight  clothes.  Moreover,  the  slit  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  most  brilliant  or  delicate  combination  of  colour, 
dull  green  breaking  through  crimson,  white  through  black,  deep  blue 
parting  to  reveal  a  glimpse  of  amber ;  again,  a  natural  form,  an 
under  garment  (whether  sock  or  shirt),  visible  beneath  an  outer 
one. 

There  is  a  period  of  decadence,  nevertheless,  to  every  £EMhion, 
however  good,  and  the  decadence  of  slashes  was  when  the  entire 
dress  was  covered  with  tiny  slits  in  lines  or  diamond  patterns,  when 
ihoy  only  lent  a  mgged  appearance  to  the  dress.  But  it  is  our  part 
here  to  remember  only  the  noble  forms,  and  to  foi^t  their  decay 
and  corruption.  Yet  what  an  idealisation  of  rags !  what  splendid 
tatterdemalions  were  those  slashed  chevaliers  and  goodly  dames! 
Even  at  that  extravagant  pitch,  one  can  imagine  that  there  was  a 
sertain  shimmering  beauty  of  effect  in  a  close  doublet,  peppered 
with  slashes  of  some  good  contrasting  colour,  the  movements  of  the 
body  alternately  revealing  and  concealing  the  minute  slits.  We  have 
no  effects  as  ingenious  now-a-days.  The  careful,  conscientious  skill 
of  workmanship  put  into  a  garment  then,  quite  apart  from  the 
thoughtful  designs,  would  bring  a  modem  tailor  to  great  honour, 
or  beggary,  in  a  very  short  time. 

Many  of  the  variations  of  hanging  sleeves,  at  times  carried  to  such 
extravagant  extremes  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  were, 
nevertheless,  very  beautiful.  The  strange  fashion  of  wearing  one 
sleeve  small  whilst  the  other  trailed  on  the  ground  was  not  more 
ridiculous  than  fifty  things  we  have  admired  within  the  last  half 
centiuy.  The  difference  between  the  two  sleeves  was  originally  a 
picturesque  idea,  and  one  which  artists  such  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
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and  Sir  Thomas  Lawxvnce,  have  hinted  at  from  time  to  time.  In 
many  of  these  pictures  one  may  find  a  noticeable  di£ference  in  one 
sleeve  from  the  other  (only,  however,  in  women's  portraits).  And 
when  the  long  sleeve  outgrew  due  proportion  to  so  great  a  degree 
that  it  had  to  be  held  up  by  an  attendant,  and  was  so  costly  as  to 
draw  on  it  satirical  complaints  that — 

*'  Because  pride  hath  sleeveB,  the  land  la  withoat  alnLS," 

it  in  reality  ceajsed  to  be  any  longer  a  mere  sleeve,  and  became  such 
an  ornament  as  a  scarf  or  mantle,  being  thrown  over  the  shoulder  in 
the  same  way  (and  very  gracefully)  while  the  popular  practice  of 
utilising  space  did  not  &il  to  pack  it  with  pockets. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  objectionable  (though  for  different  reasons) 
forms  of  sleeve  ever  seen  were  the  huge  flaps  worn  in  the  time  of 
Henry  YII. — sleeves  that  did  not  belong  to  the  dress,  but  were  put 
on  and  taken  off  at  pleasure  like  the  columbine's  wings,  and 
the  tight  case  to  the  elbow  worn  by  the  Imitation  Greeks,  which 
recaUed  nothing  but  the  tucked-up  gown  of  the  kitchen  maid.  Yet 
in  point  of  dishonesty  neither  was  worse  than  the  "Dolly  Varden* 
sleeve  now  worn — a  coat^leeve  (!)  with  a  meaningless  frill  sewn  at  the 
elbow  ;  or  a  muslin  sleeve  with  lumps  of  satin  tacked  on  outside  half- 
way down — a  vague  degradation  of  slashes  ;  or  a  sleeve  that  looks  ias 
though  it  opened  in  front  and  were  laced  up,  when  the  "  opening  " 
is  only  suggested  by  a  strip  of  trimming,  and  the  "  lacing  "  is  sewn 
on.  Not  worse,  nor  as  bad.  For  the  faJse  sleeves  hooked  on  outs4b 
deceived  no  one,  and  were  indeed  only  a  kind  of  mantle  in  two  halves  ; 
while  the  close  case  was  rather  an  absence  of  sleeve,  and  pretended  to 
be,  as  it  was,  nothing.     Both  were  bad,  but  not  dishonest. 

VII. — SKIRTS. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  everyone  that  a  long  skirt  has  advantages 
over  a  short  one  in  point  of  grace,  dignity  and  improvement  to  the 
figure,  while  the  short  skirt  has  the  advantage 
in  point  of  convenience.  A  skirt  may,  how- 
ever, be  too  long  for  grace,  like  the  volu- 
minous petticoat  that  Van  Eyck  painted ;  and 
it  may  be  also  so  brief  as  to  be  no  longer 
convenient,  like  the  ungainly  dress  of  the 
ballet-dancer.  And  here  by  force  of  contrast 
we  may  perceive  how  the  long  folds  of  a  train 
increase  height  and  soften  the  movements  of 
the  figure  by  noticing  the  generally  short,  tubby  appearance  of 
even  the  most  delicate  figure  in  the  shameful  ballet-dress,  aud  the 
"  chopping  "  run  of  even  the  most  finished  dancer  the  moment  she 
comes  down  on  both  feet.     Certain  peculiarities  of  the  form  which 
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cannot  be   in  the  least  exaggerated  without  corresponding  loss  in 

grace,  are  in  this  curious  cos- 
tume exaggerated  to  the  extent  of 
deformity,  and  everyone  knowa 
how  the  dress  decreases  stature. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  deplored 
as  the  ballet  might  be  made  one 
of  the  most  graceftil  and  poetic 
exhibitions  of  female  beauty  and 
artistic  fancy.  The  harlequin, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  his 
colours,  is  seldom  in  his  wildest 
antics  ungraceful,  because  there 
is  nothing  in  his  dress  that  tends 
to  vulgarise  or  debase  the  perfect 
proportions  of  a  well-trained  body. 

The  ornaments  of  a  skirt  must 
always  be  considered  with  refe- 
rence to  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy;  these  are,  however,  too 
numerous  to  permit  of  more  than 
a  slight  mention  here.  Fringes 
and  all  such  edgings,  should  be 
placed  only  upon  edges,  and  never 
introduced  in  the  centre  of  a 
breaddi,  or  used  as  braids,  bands, 
and  insertions.  Frills,  therefore, 
should  never  be  used  to  indicate 
a  pretended  second  skirt  when 
they  do  not  really  belong  to  one. 
Bows  are  inappropriate  except 
where  the  dress  is  really  caught 
up  and  tied. 

The  most  viUanous  trimming 
%  we  ever  saw  upon  a  skirt  was  one 
which  is  indicated  in  fig.  1.  Velvet 
bands  running  around  in  four 
slight  curves,  exactly  to  give  the 
appearance  of  a  cubic  rather 
than  a  circular  form  to  the  per- 
son. Now,  unless  a  dress  be 
worn  over  a  crinoline  of  a  square 
form,  no  folds  could  possibly  hang 
squarely;  but  the  last  excess  of 
weary  fancy  was  probably  reached 
in^this  artificial  trimming. 
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I  must  leat^  it  to  the  inteUigent  student  of  the  proprieties  and 
consistencies  of  dzess  to  observe  and  decide  between  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  thooaaad  and  one  other  fbrms  of  sleeve  and  bodioe 
that  space  forbids  us  to  enlarge  upon  here.  When  one  has  once 
begun  to  apply  to  costume  the  principles  whose  presence  or  absence 
is  instantly  detected  in  any  other  department  of  art,  it  is  easy  to  see 
where  there  is  a  fklling  short  or  a  contradiction^  or  a  manifdst  impos- 
sibiMty. 

We  must  now  go  on  to  some  other  parts  of  apparel  not  less  im- 
portant, thou^  perhaps  less  conspicuous.  Meanwhile,  here  are  a  few 
distinguishing  mariss  of  dresses  worn  now  or  veiy  recently,  exhibiting 
some  of  tiie  best  and  worst  qualities  that  can  belong  to  a  oostume  :-^ 


1.  The   Wine-glass    or   Pincnahion 

style. 

2.  Ihe  Open-hearted  style. 

3.  The  Sans  fagon. 

4.  The  Croes-over. 

^.  The  Taok-«p  (Pokmaiae). 


6.  The  MediasTol. 

7.  TheWatteau. 
S.  The  Kag^bflg. 

9.  The  Donkey  with  Panniers. 

10.  The  Imitation  Greek. 

11.  Tke  Baal  Greek. 


VIU.— -CUE  POOB  PBET. 

Our  fbet  play  no  insignificant  part  in  our  personal  appearance  and 
in  our  quarter's  allowance ;  and  everybody  who  leads  an  active  life 
knows  how  all  important  is  perfect  comfort  in  this  particular.  Yet 
there  is  no  portion  of  our  bodies  so  branded  for  our  sins  as  our  poor 
feet.  "  How  are  our  poor  feet  V*  How  indeed  !  So  renowned  are  these 
members  fer  vicarious  suffering,  that  in  this  one  matter  the  populace 
and  the  better  classes  are  at  one — there  is  common  feeling  for  corns 
men  suffering,  and  whateyer  the  snaring  be,  whether  the  chilblains 
and  ftx)8t-nip3  of  cold,  or  the  siekoning  discomfort  of  tight  boots, 
everyone  has  had  hts  turn,  and  been  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
street  Arab  with  his  insolent  inquiry. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  our  poor  feet  1 

Well,  the  Watteau  shoe,  with  its  slender  heel  and  buckles,  is  very 
pretty  j  it  raises  the  instep  and  makes  the  foot  look  small.  The  long 
taper  shoe  worn  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  without 
merits  ;  the  extreme  and  narrow  length  made  the  foot  appear  slender, 
apparently  the  greatest  modem  desideratum,  as  seen — Mfelt — in  our 
pinched  toes ;  and  the  longer  the  toes  could  be  made  the  more  aris- 
tocratic must  appear  the  foot,  so  they  stuffed  their  serpent  length 
with  hay,  to  the  imminent  peril  of  everybody's  life.  There  is  a  well- 
known  French  proverb  still  vulgarly  applied  to  a  wealthy  person, 
'^  H  a  du  foin  dans  ses  bottes."  The  exquisitely  decorated  shoe  of  an 
earlier  date,  such  as  Chaucer's  priest  wore,  "  Ponies  windows  corven 
on  his  shoes,"  cannot  bo  too  much  admired  and  regretted  by  us  who 
never  see  gold  or  jeweller's  work  on  our  "  bottines."  But  the  Watteau 
shoe  brings  corns,  and  the  Plantagenet  shoe  was  horribly  inconve- 
nient ;  and  there  is  something  better  than  all  these.     Would  that 
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women  who  care  for  their  own  beauty,  if  not  for  their  own  comfort^ 
would  that  girls  before  their  pretty  feet  are  irremediably  spoilt,  would 
make  a  stand  in  the  faoe  of  fashion,  that  bugbear  of  the  sex,  and  insti- 
tute a  new  era ! 

IX. — SANDAI^. 

When  we  saw  'Tygmalion  and  Galatea"  recently  performed,  we  were 
struck  with  a  peculiar  movement  in  the  actors'  feet  which  for  a  time> 
sitting  afar  off,  we  did  not  understand.  With  every  step,  with  every 
turn  of  the  ankle,  a  kind  of  delicate  ripple  passed  over  the  instep  aa 
a  thrill  runs  through  a  corn-field  sometimes  under  a  tender  wind ; 
we  were  surprised  to  see  how  beautiful  the  movements  were,  how 
graceful  were  the  lines  from  the  ankle  in  every  position.  Presently 
we  discovered  that  the  beauty  and  the  grace  were  due  to  the  absence 
of  shoes.  On  inspection,  the  feet  of  the  ladies  were  not  particularly 
small,  yet  they  were  better  than  the  smallest  concealed  in  boots ; 
there  was  scarcely  a  position  in  which  they  did  not  appear  lovely. 

The  actresses  were  in  fact  thinly  stockinged,  with  sandals  beneath 
the  feet,  an  embroidered  strap  coming  between  the  two  first  toes 
across  the  instep  after  the  old  Roman  fashion.  We  have  often 
thought,  considering  how  much  we  lose  by  shoes  and  how  very  little 
we  gain,  that  it  is  a  thousand  pities  women  do  not  bring  in  sandals — 
not  the  foolish  ribanded  pumps  of  the  last  century,  but  the  real  Greek 
sandal.  Without  the  hard  and  deforming  shoe,  every  muscle  of  the 
foot  is  in  motion  and  visible  at  every  step  ;  it  is  quite  wonderful  how 
pretty  the  feet  appear  even  when  not  very  smaU.  In  reality  we  lose 
nearly  as  much  by  the  shoe  as  the  faoe  loses  by  a  mask  ;  how  much> 
we  could  easily  see  by  covering  the  hands  with  patent  leather  or 
lined  French  kid,  and  then  expecting  them  to  entrance  the  spectator. 
We  never  see  a  woman's  foot,  we  only  see  its  leathern  case,  which  is 
about  as  much  a  part  or  an  expresser  of  her  foot  as  a  violin  case  is 
of  a  fine  violin ;  and  if  women  only  knew  the  fascinations  of  a  neat 
and  delicate  foot,  whose  outlines  have  not  been  impaired  by  corns,  nor 
whose  bones  by  generations  of  deformity,  no  shoe  would  be  worn  again 
for  ever. 

But  the  truth  is,  just  as  the  pace  of  an  army  must  be  regulated  by 
the  slowest  man  in  it,  so  the  beauties  of  the  community  must  be  dis- 
guised according  to  the  plainness  of  the  plainest  member.  A  defonned 
foot  is  hidden  by  a  shoe,  so  all  the  pretty  feet  must  be  hidden  in 
shoes.  An  imperfect  figure  is  disguised  by  a  hoop  or  a  bustle,  so  all 
the  sylphs  must  be  huddled  into  hoops  and  bustles.  And,  probably, 
if  any  graceful  little  sylph  refused  to  be  disguised  she  would  be  called 
"  vain,"  "  shameless,"  and  other  pretty  names. 

Every  artist  knows  that  any  foot  that  has  ever  worn  a  shoe  is 
deformed.  The  great  toe  is  bent  in  towards  the  rest  of  the  toes, 
instead  of  being  boldly  parted.     The  other  toes  are  crushed  and 
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shortened.  How  seldom  in  real  life  does  one  find  the  second  toe 
longer  than  the  great  one,  its  natural  length  1  If  an  artist  wishes  to 
make  studies  of  a  beautiful  foot,  does  he  choose  out  the  smaUest- 
footed  lady  of  his  acquaintance,  and  copy  those  "  little  mice  "  of  hers  ) 
No,  he  ignores  the  whole  race  of  French  and  English  women.  He 
goes  off  to  the  East,  or  to  the  fish*women  on  the  shores  of  Italy,  who 
haye  never  worn  a  shoe ;  there  he  studies  the  free,  practised  muscles, 
the  firm  steps,  the  ineffably  graceful  movements.  One  may  see  in 
the  pictures  of  Mr.  Leighton,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  feet, 
what  feet  ought  to  be. 

What  do  we  lose  by  the  shoe )  Form,  firmness  of  tread,  charm  of 
appearance  ;  and  what  have  we  gained  by  the  shoe  1  Perhaps  clean- 
liness, and  a  certain  amount  of  protection  for  the  foot  against  cold, 
wet,  and  friction :  this  in  the  case  of  men  at  least.  Before  shoes, 
people  existed  well  enough  without  them,  though  there  were  still 
fragile  ankles  and  tender  toes.  Stockings  would  be  as  useful  as  shoes, 
if  the  great  toe  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  the  sole  protected 
by  a  sole  of  leather,  wood,  or  any  other  material,  which  while  being 
in  itself  twice  as  serviceable  as  our  "  paper  soles,''  could  be  padded 
with  silk,  inlaid  with  ivory,  or  coloured  in  any  way,  at  once  more 
beautiful  and  more  useful.  The  straps  might  also  be  ornamented. 
Where  warmth  was  needed,  the  stocking,  of  kid,  indiarubber, 
worsted,  or  even  velvet,  would  be  quite  as  warm  and  serviceable  as 
ordinary  ladies'  boots.  The  only  difference  would  lie  in  their  shape, 
and  the  absence  of  corns ;  and  what  a  dangerous  arrow  might  be 
added  to  our  quiver  of  channs  ! 

As  it  is,  our  want  of  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty  of  the  body, 
or  our  ignorance  of  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  oiu:  materials,  recon- 
ciles  us  to  all  kinds  of  foot  diseases,  and  dis-ease,  little  behind  the 
proverbial  Chinese  victim  to  fashion ;  and  if  our  suffering  have  caused 
the  medical  profession  to  advance  with  rapid  strides  from  the  leech 
of  old,  we  may  just  hint  that  prevention  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  cure. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  shoe — ^which  I  may  just  name,  en  poMant 
— ^that  is  of  a  proper  and  sensible  form.  It  is  that  wide-ending  shoe 
worn  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  in  whose  capacious  front  the  toes 
might  spread  and  be  at  ease.  But  its  ugliness  will  probably  hinder 
its  re-institution,  and  nothing  really  equals  the  sandal 

X. CLOGS  AND   FATTENS. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  footgear,  and  in  anticipation  of  an 
English  winter,  a  few  words  on  dog$  or  pattens  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate. When  a  day's  rain  has  filled  our  roads  with  mud,  and  a 
hundred  feet  have  covered  the  pavement  with  a  monotint  that  beats 
all  the  browns  of  the  old  masters,  what  becomes  of  all  our  essthetics  % 
One  would  have  thought  that  so  many  generations  of  rain  and  bad 
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urcather  would  have  taught  tbo  English  how  to  combine  conremeaae 
with  attractiveness,  even  under  the  greatest  skyey  diaadTantagefl. 
But  alas  !  on  a  wet  day  ito  one  looks  well.  ^  The  lovely  beings  of 
whom  England  is  justly  proud  arc  transformed  into  frights  by  a  few 
hours'  pelting  downright  ^  cats  and  dogs  "  rain  and  a  Httle  ydlocw  fog. 
Those  who  arc  brave  enough  to  venture  out  prepaved  for  the  W€f«t, 
present  a  depressing  spectacle  to  a  lover  of  the  beautifttL  There  ia  . 
a  general  smashedness  of  head-gear  and  vagueness  of  outline  as*  to 
feet  which  ten  centuries  have  not  taught  us  to  provide  against 
What  can  one  expect  when  the  "little  mice"  are  eovered  up  in 
goloshes?  ahy  woe  be  to  the  man  who  invented  that  gutta-peroha 
penance ;  why  did  he  not  elevate  the  gentle  sex  on  pattens  I  New  a 
patten  is  not  au  ugly  thing  in  itself,  and  it  has  the  preettge 
of  antiquity.  Our  countrywomen  in  the  last  generation  plodded 
through  miry  fields  on  "  clogs  "  of  a  very  unpictiiresquo  description, 
eminently  worthy  of  the  name^  with  an  uncomfortable  ring'  of  iron 
beneath  the  foot ;  but  this  clog  was  not  older  than  Anne's  reign.  A  far 
better  clog  was  the  early  wooden  one,  of  which  we  see  many  repre- 
sentations in  the  modioval  MSS.,  and  which  is  very  clearly  represented 
in  a  picture  by  John  Van  Eyck  in  the  National  Gallery,  a  clog  that 
was  made  in  the  form  of  the  shoe  then  worn,  with  two  props  beneath 
it,  that  effectually  preserved  the  decorated  boots  firom  injury  in  the 
ill-cared  for  streets.  Again,  some  of  the  old  Italian  pattens,  tall, 
slender,  light,  fcwrmed  of  costly  wood,  or  inlaid  with  delicate  mother  o* 
pearl  or  ivory,  prove  that  even  a  clog  can  be  idealised  and  made  a 
becoming  as  well  as  a  useful  protection.  Little  feet  were  not  con- 
cealed then,  when  roads  were  heavy  with  mud,  nor  soiled  with  wet ; 
they  were  lightly  lifted  above  it ;  indeed,  a  world  of  chivalrous 
thought  and  appreciation  divides  the  two  periods.  Then,  glittering 
props  like  the  wings  of  Mercury  upheld  the  dainty  passenger,  now, 
her  foot  and  her  petticoat-tails  may  be  drenched  with  mire ;  then  it 
was  a  deKght  to  see  the  fairy  slippers  unharmed,  though  the  street 
might  be  a  torrent  of  mud  ;  now  they  must  not  only  descend  into  the 
depths,  but  in  addition  be  swelled  to  unnatural  proportions  by  the 
hideous  golosh,  and  be  ugly  as  well  as  dirty*  Oh,  will  not  some 
fair  lady  who  has  pretty  feet  make  a  pilgrimage  through  the  parlt 
in  a  neat  little  pair  of  pattens,  and  teach  her  timid  sisters  how  to 
■avoid  the  annual  ordeal  of  mire  ? 

XI. — CAPS,    TURBANS,   VEIIiS,   AND   FLOWERS. 

Caps, — There  are  many  caps  which  are  not  only  appropriate  orna- 
ment for  the  head,  but  which  are  actually  required  by  the  rest  of  the 
<laress.  I  would  not  instance  the  ordinary  fiat  plaister  of  net  that 
servants  wear  as  a  beautiful  ornament ;  and  yet,  when  the  dress  is 
voluminous,  and  the  whole  person  covered,  anything  upon  the  head 
is  better  than  nothing,  as  it  carries  out  the  rest  of  the  costruBae. 
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When  the  rest  of  the  body  is  only  slightly  ooyered,  or  the  dress  isi 
very  plain  and  dose,  the  head  may  well  be  content  with  its  natural 
oorering,  hair ;  but  often  a  head-^ress,  however  smaU,  adds  an  appxo^ 
priate  finish  to  the  toilette.  The  Watteau  morning  dress  is  natui^lly 
incomi^ete  withottt  the  natty  little  cap  to  snimount  it ;  the  Watteau 
evening  dress  is  generally  spoilt  by  the  want  of  powder,  whioh  not 

.only  wa&  indispensable  to  the  antique  costume,  but  denotes  that  at 
least  as  much  labour  has  been  given  to  the  head  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
body. 

Tttrbanz, — There  are  many  turbans  which  might  be  quoted  as  beau- 
tiful artistically.  But  Hiere  are  almost  as  many  that  are  ridiculous. 
The  turban  that  crowns  the  head  of  Guide's  Beatrice  is  a  very  grace- 
ful  and  picturesque  one;  the  turban  fitshionable  among  ladies  in 
the  middle  ages  was  a  debased  imitation.  The  one  is  formed  by  a 
natural  coil  of  folds  about  the  head,  containing  their  own  hundred 
and  one  delicate  lights  and  darks,  bold  ctirves  and  splendid 
shadows.  How  beautiftd  is  almost  every  material  when  crumpled 
up !  The  other  is  a  stuffed  cushion  formed  like  a  wreath — as 
one  might  paint  old  father  Christmas  crowned  with  a  sausage^— 
through  whose  aperture  the  hair  falls  down  in  a  shapelesa  tail, 
while  all  the  softening  influence  of  the  hair  and  the  grays  and 
half  tints  which  it  lends  are  taken  from  the  face.  This  ridiculous 
turban  is  very  clearly  represented  in  the  panels  of  the  shrine  of  St. 
Joan  at  Bruges,  where  there  are  ladies  wi^  and  without  it,  their  long 

,  hair  tied  close  to  the  head  and  hanging  down,  a  fashion  which  could 
not  have  had  even  convenience  to  recommend  it.  For  either  coolness 
or  warmth,  such  a  head-dress  is  equally  useless ;  not  so  the  otiiier, — 
Guide's  turban  would  shelter  the  head  from  the  sun,  or  protect  it 
fhjm  the  winter  blast. 

Veils. — There  is  scarcely  any  veil  of  anything  like  a  simple  fbrm, 
that  is  not  beyond  all  things  graceftil  and  becoming,  whatever  be  its 
colour  or  material.  We  are  wrong  :  there  have  been  two  degraded 
forms  of  veil  which  we  must  condemn,  whilst  testifying  to  the 
extreme  ingenuity  of  women  in  spoiling  what  is  good.  One  is 
the  veil  that  was  extended  like  a  vallance  hung  out  to  dry,  upon 
wires,  about  the  time  when  the  ox-horns  came  into  fashion, — ^in 
the  fifteenth  century.  There  are  many  paintings  and  drawings  of 
{his  hopelessly  foolish  apparatus*  All  the  hair  was  hidden  by  the 
embroidered  caul  or  sktdl  cap ;  and  the  ears  likewise  by  what  are  not 
unlike  inlaid  boxes,  sticking  out  on  either  side.  The  two  long  wires 
above  them  spread  out  the  veil, — ^too  wide  to  admit  of  entrance  through 
a  narrow  doorway, — ^too  short  to  shelter  neck  or  fisuse, — too  thin  quite 
to  take  the  place  of  an  umbrella.  The  other  objectionable  veil  is 
the  little  scrap  of  cheap  net,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  that  modem 
women  have  but  just  cast  by,  and  which  binds  the  nose  flat  to  the 
&ce,  and  ruins  the  eyelashes.     What  it  was  ever  adopted  for  we  do 
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not  know.  Not  for  warmth,  as  the  mouth  and  nose  were  exposed  ; 
while  a  mask  is  more  sensible  than  this,  if  disguise  be  needed,  for  a 
mask  does  not  injure  the  eyes  or  lashes,  nor  spoil  the  outline  of  the 
nose. 

We  have  before  spoken  of  the  merits  of  thb  elegant  Milanese  veil,, 
which  can  be  made  to  answer  every  purpose  needed  in  a  head-dress^ 
and  fulfils  every  quality  loved  by  an  artist  Long  loose  veils,  too^  . 
are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Quentin  Matsys'  pictures  show  us  veils 
of  green  or  peach-ooloured  gauzes,  worn  sometimes  on  the  natural 
hair,  sometimes  over  curiously  embroidered  head-dresses  and  turbans. 
They  fall  in  long,  smooth,  and  exquisitely-tinted  folds,  half  reveal- 
ing, half  concealing, — ^half  alluring,  half  repelling.  It  needs  no  com> 
ment  to  see  which  is  the  best  of  these  two  veils — ^the  wired  canopy,  or 
the  simple  form  out  of  which  it  grew. 

Flovfen, — ^Why  are  artificial  flowers  so  unworthy  an  ornament  for 
the  head  1  For  two  reasons.  One  is,  because  when  the  real  thing  is 
to  be  had,  only  ignorance  and  absolute  tastelessness  can  be  content 
with  a  bad  copy  of  it.  And  another  is,  because  the  beauty  of  real 
flowers  consists  more  in  their  texture  and  their  colour  than  even 
their  form.  In  artificial  flowers  we  often  come  near  enough  to  the 
general  form,  but  the  colour — ^in  itself  matchless,  and  made  more 
wondrous  by  the  refraction  of  light  on  myriads  of  little  cells  and 
breathing  pores,  giving  sometimes  the  appearance  of  sparkling — ia 
never  right, — nearest  in  wax, — ^but  the  texture  is  always  bad. 
The  milliners'  bouquet,  though  far  better  in  manufacture  than 
that  of  twenty  years  ago,  is  often  full  of  mistakes.  A  milliner 
will  mix  corn-bottles  and  cowslips,  the  roses  of  June  with  the  prim- 
rose of  April,  and  she  almost  always  adorns  a  flower  with  the  wrong 
leaves.  Now  the  leaves  of  a  flower  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  flower 
as  the  hand  or  the  hair  is  an  inseparable  part  of  a  person.  People 
have  condemned  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  occasionally  substituting, 
in  his  portraits,  hands  or  feet  more  elegant  than  those  of  his  sitters. 
Well,  to  strip  a  flower  of  its  natural  leaves  is  worse  than  what  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  did.  It  is  as  bad  as  shaving  the  black  hair  from 
a  woman  to  make  room  for  a  yellow  wig  1  A  lady  once  said  to  me, 
"  I  met  a  man  to-day  whose  appearance  struck  me  so  much  that  for 
some  time  I  could  not  take  my  attention  off  him.  There  was  some- 
thing about  him  that  looked  remarkably  wrong  and  incongruous.  At 
last  a  light  broke  upon  me !  This  man  possessed  that  peculiar  com- 
plexion that  belongs  only  to  red  hair ;  but  his  red  hair  he  had  dyed 
as  black  as  night !  and  the  impossible  combination  was  quite  ludi- 
crous.'' That  is  just  what  the  milliner  does  when  she  thinks  that 
fern-leaves  **  look  lighter  "  for  a  rose  than  its  own  broad  substantial 
sprays,  or  the  leaves  of  a  water-lily  ''more  handsome"  for  snow- 
drops. And  we  may  always  notice,  in  a  wreath  of  artificial  flowers, 
however  good,  that  the  leaves  are  never  near  the  original  in  colour. 
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Qven  when  the  blossom  is :  the  whole  thing  is  like  a  picture  by  a 
bad  artist,  who  has  taken  pains  with  the  face,  bnt  left  the  hands 
dead-colouredy  out  of  drawing,  and  ''scamped."  And  in  addition, 
the  sprays  are  frequently  made  to  bend  according  to  cockney  taste, 
«8  they  never  could  possibly  bend  in  nature.  Stalks  that  are  succu- 
lent and  brittle  like  the  daffodil  or  geranium,  may  be  seen  elegantly 
*'  twisted,"  or  ending  in  a  spiral,  screwed  over  a  pencil-end  by  the 
intelligent  shopwoman, — ^like  a  tendril !  We  have  ourselves  bought 
daisies  and  primroses  with  tendrils  springing  out  of  them  ! 

And  after  these  mutilations  and  vagaries  of  the  ''  ignoble  gro- 
tesque," ladies  think  real  flowers  less  handsome  and  less  stately  than 
their  wretched  muslin  counterparts  ! 

Of  course,  the  excuse  wiU  be  that  in  a  hot  room  real  flowers 
tumble  to  pieces.  The  answer  is — Not  if  you  choose  the  right  ones. 
Oamellias,  rose-buds,  seringas,  orchids,  and  many  thick  and  succulent 
kinds  of  green-house  flowers,  will  last  out  a  day  and  night,  some- 
times several,  especially  when  judiciously  wired.  But  even  if  a  leaf 
or  petal  fall,  half  a  real  flower  is  better  than  a  whole  sham. 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  I  have  been  dealing  with  the  moralities  of  dress,  I  have 
not  said  a  word  about  extravagance.  That  is  a  most  important  sub- 
ject, no  doubt,  and  one  which  everybody  is  bound  to  settle  for  herself. 
But  the  whole  maralitp  of  luxury  is  quite  a  separate  branch,  and 
must  be  separately  discussed. 

Ladies  are  accused  of  spending  too  much  on  their  dress  :  my  point 
is,  that  whether  they  spend  little  or  much,  they  may  lay  their  money 
out  on  right — or  wrong — artistic  principles.  A  woman  who  under- 
Btands  and  knows  how  to  apply  a  few  general  principles,  such  as 
I  have  tried  to  point  out,  may  often  spend  half  as  much  as  her 
friend  who  gives  herself  over  to  her  dressmaker  and  empties  her 
purse  by  exhausting  the  last  fashion  book. 

We  are  told  again  that  ladies  think  too  much  about  dress :  I 
should  say  they  think  too  little,  or  rather  they  don't  think  at  alL 
If  they  thought  a  little  more  about  dress,  they  would  waste  less  time, 
*nd  probably  spend  less  money,  but  the  result  would  be  grace, 
tannony,  and  expressiveness,  instead  of  those  astonishing  combina- 
tions which  rob  the  fairest  women  of  half  their  charms,  and  expose 
ruthlessly  the  weak  points  of  their  less  favoured  sisters.  But  as,  in 
spite  of  Quakers  and  philosophers,  women  are  likely  to  spend  money 
<ind  time  over  their  dress  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  sternest 
oensor  may  well  unite  with  us  in  hoping  that  not  the  girl  of  the 
period,  but  the  woman  of  the  future,  will  produce  greater  results, 
waste  less  time,  whilst  bestowing  more  thought  upon  the  beauty  and 
the  propriety  of  her  dress. 

M.  E.  Hawkis. 
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Ey  the  AUTHOB  of  *'If  I  W£B£  BiCTATOB." 


It  was  in  the  old  coaohing-days,  and,  having  taken  an  outside  fleat 
on  tke  mail  from  York  to  Doncaster,  I  had  fallen  into  conYersatiou 
with  .my  neighbour,  a  tall,  stout,  florid  meax,  with  a  great  good- 
humoured  face  and  a  very  bright  twinkle  in  his  eye.  From  what  he 
said,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  guessing  him  to  be  a  feainer  some- 
where near  Doncaster,  and,  if  his  shrewdness  in  talk  was  any  test  of 
his  business-powers,  certainly  a  successful  one.  By  and  by  our  chat 
happened  to  turn  on  ghosts. 

^*  Ah,  sir,  and  so  you  don't  believe  in  ghosts  1"  said  my  companion^ 
laughing,  and  with  his  eye  twinkling  humorously  ;  "  well,  but  what 
do  you  say  to  a  man  like  myself,  that  has  seen  and  talked  with  one  I 
Come,  now,  wo  shall  be  together  for  an  hour  yet ;  so  if  you  like,  I'll 
tell  you  the  story." 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  have  the  monotony  of  my  journey  relieved » 
Accoixlingly  he  began. 

"  I  am  a  Yorkshireman  bom  and  bred,  sir,  and  I've  always  lived  in 
this  county,  and  I  think  I  always  shall,  for  I'm  a  bit  proud  of  it. 
Well,  when  I  was  about  thirty,  I  began  to  find  that  the  old  ferm 
where  my  father  lived  was  too  littie  for  both  of  us,  after  I  had  got  a 
wife  and  some  children  of  my  own ;  so  I  determined  to  sot  up  on  my 
own  account  if  I  could  get  another  hnn  pretty  cheap.  My  father 
promised  to  stock  it  for  me,  as  in  fact  was  only  right,  for  he  was  a 
man  well-to-do.  After  some  time,  I  heard  of  five  himdred  acres  or  so 
that  were  to  be  let  a  few  miles  north  of  Doncaster,  and  I  went  over 
to  see  them.  Considering  the  quality,  the  land  seemed  to  be  dirt 
cheap,  and,  thinking  I  was  in  for  a  good  thing,  I  called  at  once  on  the 
agent. 

"  *  Yes,  that  is  the  price,'  he  said ;  '  very  cheap,  /  think.  In  feet, 
you  would  not  get  it  at  nearly  that,  only  there  is  a  silly  story  about 
the  house  belonging  to  the  land  being  haunted,  and — it  is  no  use  not 
telling  you,  for  you  will  hear  it  at  the  first  inu  you  go  to — ^nobody 
will  live  in  it.  I  wanted  Mi*.  Kobinson,  the  owner,  to  build  another; 
it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  :  but  he  is  an  dd  man,  with  only  a 
life  interest  in  the  property,  so  he  is  for  all  he  can  get  out  of  the 
land  without  much  outlay.  Many  people  have  been  after  the  farm, 
but  they  coidd  not  live  on  it  without  a  house,  and  were  all  afraid  of 
the  present  one.  I  hope  you  are  not  afraid  of  a  ghost  or  two,  Mr.. 
Crabtree  1 ' — John  Crabtree  is  my  name,  sir. 
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"  *■  Oh,  I'm  pretty  mitoh  liko  otkor  people  in  that  waj/  I  answeivd, 
not  wibhing  to  seem  too  eager,  for  fear  he  raised  the  prioe.  *■  But  FU 
think  the  thing  over,  sir ;  and  perhaps  you'll  give  me  the  refusaL' 

''  By  the  time  I  had  been  gone  fixwa  his  door  five  minutes  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  Here  was  a  chance  such  as  I  might 
never  have  again,  and  it  seemed  absurd  to  throw  it  away  for  a  oocdL- 
and-boll  story  of  a  ghost ;  bat  then  I  didn't  know  about  such  things, 
and  there  might  be  a  thousand  ^osts  in  Yorkshire  for  anything  I 
could  teQ.  It  would  never  do  to  take  the  hmd  if  there  was  only  such 
a  house  with  it  as  one  oould  not  live  in.  I  determined  therefore  to 
settle  about  the  house  first,  by  going  there  that  very  night  and  seeing 
for  myadf. 

''  Grimstcad  House — that's  liie  name — -wtA  a  mile  und  a  half  out 
of  tiie  village,  and  I  thought  it  bost  to  have  a  right  good  dinner  at 
the  inn  befoore  I  went  up  to  it,  because  a  man  has  always  a  better 
heart  when  he  has  something  on  his  stomaoh.  When  I  had  done, 
'  And  now,  waiter,'  said  I,  <  let  us  have  a  oou^  of  bottles  of  your 
best  whiskey  in  case  of  accident  I  am  gaing  up  to  Grimstead  House 
to  sleep.' 

<'  He  was  a  thin  little  ohap,  and  he  stared  at  me  a  bit  as  if  to  see 
wtether  I  were  in  earnest.  Then  he  replied,  '  Well,  you  must  be  a 
bold  man,  that's  all  I  can  say;  but  perhaps  you  don't  Imow  the  stories 
About  the  house  r 

''  *  No,  I  i^^ottld  like  to  hear  them ;  but  I  am  going  aU  the  same.' 

''  Then  he  t(dd  me  that  it  was  suf^sed  an  Irish  pedlar  had  been 
murdered  there,  some  twelve  years  before,  by  the  farmer  who  then 
lived  at  the  plaoe,  and  who  had  a  v«ry  bad  diaracter.  This  farmer 
hod  soon  afterwards  gone  abroad  with  all  his  family — ^frightened 
away,  people  said — and  then  the  house  got  a  bad  name.  Strange 
things  were  seen  and  heard— rattling  of  chains,  slamming  of  doors, 
and  other  noises  no  one  oould  make  out,  while  sometimes  a  figiane 
in  white,  dreadfully  like  the  poor  murdered  pedlar,  was  seen  in  the 
passages  or  rooms,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  skeleton  walking 
abottt  Hovever,  whether  these  things  were  true  or  not,  none  of  the 
tenants  afterwards  had  6ver  stayed  in  the  house  above  a  few  weeks, 
and  at  last  the  owner  had  been  obliged  to  let  the  land  separate  at  a 
very  low  rent  to  a  great  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  whOe  Grim- 
stead  House  was  allowed  to  remain  empty  and  go  to  ruin.  The  last 
person  who  lived  in  it  was  an  old  blind  woman  who  had  died  there 
two  cr  three  years  before,  and,  if  I  was  reaiUy  determined  to  Btop  Idie 
adght  in  the  house,  the  waiter  thought  I  should  find  a  few  of  her 
things  there.  They  had  never  been  fetched  away,  as  they  were 
worth  scarcely  anything,  and  nobody  knew  whom  they  belonged  to. 
According  to  the  waiter,  the  blind  woman  '  walked '  as  well  as  the 
liedlar. 

''  ^  I  shall  want  you  to  go  with  me  and  fit  things  up  a  bit,'  I  said, 
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when  be  had  done.  '  If  one  is  to  see  these  ghosts,  one  might  as  well 
see  them  comfortably  as  not,  you  know/ 

'^  At  first  he  said  he  wouldn't ;  but  when  I  told  him  I  only  wanted 
him  to  help  me  to  get  some  wood  and  set  a  fire  a-going,  and  then  he 
might  come  back  as  soon  as  he  liked,  while  I  would  give  him  five 
shillings  if  he  did  this  and  held  his  tongue  about  it,  he  agreed  to  go, 
bargaining  however  that  we  should  start  at  once  that  he  might  get 
into  the  road  again  before  it  was  dark. 

"  So  oflf  we  went,  carrying  my  bottles  of  whiskey,  a  couple  of 
tumblers  for  fear  one  was  broken,  and  also  a  *■  Racing  Calendar,'  the 
only  book  he  could  get  for  me  at  the  inn.  However,  I  thought  I 
should  get  through  the  night  very  well  with  these,  for  like  all  York- 
shiremen  Fm  a  bit  interested  in  horses. 

''  The  house  was  a  rambling  old  place,  gloomy  enough  at  the  best, 
and  more  sp  now  with  the  damp  and  cobwebs  and  general  go-to-ruin 
look  it  had  got  with  not  being  lived  in  so  long.  .  We  did  not  go  over 
tt  aU ;  but  a  big  room  upstairs,  which  he  said  the  blind  woman  had 
used,  seemed  in  the  best  repair,  and  I  decided  to  stop  in  that  There 
was  still  her  old  truckle-bed  at  the  farther  side,  besides  a  strong 
deal  chair,  a  little  table,  and  a  rusted  kettle,  with  a  good  many 
mouldy  barrels  in  one  comer.  He  brought  a  handful  of  dry  straw 
for  lighting  from  a  stack  we  passed,  and  by  breaking  up  one  or  two 
of  the  barrels  we  soon  had  a  decent  fire.  Then  we  found  an  old 
washing-pot  in  the  yard,  which  we  pumped  full  of  water  and  carried 
up  to  the  room.  After  this,  as  it  was  getting  dusk  and  he  began  to 
be  fidgetty,  I  gave  him  his  five  shillings  and  told  him  he  might  go. 

"  He  was  not  long  in  making  himself  scarce,  I  can  tell  you.  *  Well, 
sir,'  were  the  last  words  he  said,  *  I  wish  you  would  go  back  with  me 
yet ;  but  as  you  won't,  I  hope  youll  be  none  the  worse  for  it  in  the 
morning.'  Then  I  heard  him  go  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  down  the 
stairs,  and,  when  he  had  slammed  the  front  door  to  with  noise 
enough  to  frighten  half-a-dozen  ghosts,  set  off  running  as  hard  as  he 
could^  And  now  I  was  left  alone  till  morning,  without  a  soul  within 
a  mile  of  me — or  if  there  were  souls,  at  any  rate  there  were  no  living 
bodies. 

"  When  he  was  fairly  away,  I  thought  it  as  well  to  go  down  and 
fasten  the  front  door  after  him,  which  I  did  with  difficulty,  for  the 
lock  and  bolts  were  all  rust.  Then  I  came  back,  pulled  up  the  table 
and  chair  to  the  fire,  and  fiUed  the  old  kettle.  Next  I  broke  up 
some  more  of  the  barrels  and  put  the  bits  near  the  grate  to  dry, 
mixed  myself  a  glass  of  hot  whiskey  and  water,  lighted  one  of  the 
candles  I  had  brought  with  me,  and,  opening  my  '  Calendar,'  lit  my 
pipe  and  made  myself  as  comfortable  as  I  could. 

"  The  nights  closed  in  early  then — ^it  was  January — so  I  was  likely 
to  have  a  good  long  sit  of  it  before  morning.  However,  I  got  on 
pretty  well  for  some  hours.     Sometimes  I  read,  and  when  I  did  not 
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find  my  book  as  interesting  as  it  might  have  been,  I  sat  looking  into 
the  fire  and  thinking,  over  my  pipe,  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to 
have  the  children  and  Ann  (that's  my  dame)  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  fireplace  in  a  house  of  our  own.  Sometimes  I  think  I  dozed  off 
a  bit,  and  when  I  got  tired  of  all  this,  I  went  to  the  window  and 
opened  it  to  see  what  kind  of  a  night  it  was.  Well,  it  was  wild 
enough — ^wind  and  deep  snow,  so  that  you  could  only  see  a  few  yards. 
Many  queer  noises  I  heard,  too  ;  it  is  only  when  you  have  tried  stop- 
ping in  an  uninhabited  house  on  a  stormy  night  like  that,  that  you 
can  believe  what  strange  sounds  there  can  be. 

"  But  I  was  not  very  *  skeary,'  and,  setting  all  these  noises  down 
to  the  wind,  got  on  pretty  comfortably  till  near  twelve  o'clock, 
when  I  was  well  on,  I  remember,  in  my  fourth  tumbler.  I  had  just 
lieen  looking  at  my  .watch  and  was  coilgratulating  myself  that  half 
the  night  was  gone,  when  I  heard  a  sound  quite  different  from  all  the 
rest.  It  was  as  if  a  door  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house  was  slammed 
to  with  such  violence  as  to  shake  every  wall  of  the  crazy  building 
ftnd  ring  through  every  part  of  it.  At  the  same  time  my  own  door 
was  blown  open  to  the  very  back,  while  a  low  moan  of  pain  seemed 
to  be  uttered  close  to  my  ear.  I  started  up  and  looked  round,  while 
my  little  Skye  terrier,  which  had  been  quiet  enough  hitherto,  also 
jumped  up  and,  sti'etching  out  its  neck  towards  the  open  door,  gave 
a  long  and  extraordinary  howl,  keeping  its  tail  between  its  legs; 
then  it  rushed  into  a  dark  comer  behind  the  barrels  and  lay  there 
trembling. 

"  *  The  ghost  is  coming  now  and  no  mistake,'  I  said  to  myself;  <  but 
111  see  what  he's  like.'  So  snatching  up  the  candle  and  a  thick 
knob-stick,  which  was  the  only  weapon  I  had,  I  went  out  of  the  room 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  not  consider- 
ably '  creepy,'  but  the  whiskey  helped  to  keep  up  my  courage.  I 
called  to  Dicky  to  follow  me,  but  for  once  Dicky  was  deaf  and  stopped 
behind  his  barrels. 

"  I  saw  nothing  till  I  got  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading 
to  the  ground  floor ;  then  in  the  opposite  passage,  which  was  very 
wide  and  dark,  I  saw  something  looking  like  a  dirty-white  cloud  that 
half  filled  the  passage.  It  did  not  look  like  substance,  yet  it  was 
something^  and  that  something  plaguily  like  a  man,  only,  where  the 
head  should  have  been,  there  was  an  awful  round  bit  of  what  looked 
like  solid  midnight. 

"  I  was  struck  still,  I  can  tell  you  :  for  I  saw  the  thing  was  floating 
gently  forward  towards  the  top  of  the  staii-s  where  I  was  standing,  yet 
I  could  not  hear  the  slightest  sound  of  a  step.  My  hair  stood  on 
end  with  fright,  and  my  candle  seemed  to  bum  blue,  as  the  ghost 
came  gradually  out  of  the  darkness.  The  strange  thing  was  that, 
Iwwever  much  I  looked,  I  could  not  make  out  any  definite  form  or 
features,  but  yet  that  the  whole  was  so  much  like  a  man.     It  did 
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uot  seem  to  notice  me,  and  apparently  would  have  turned  down  the 
front  stairs  quietly.  But  I  was  determined  to  know  what  it  was,  and 
so,  as  it  passed,  I  thrust  my  knob-stick  out  at  it.  The  stick  went 
right  through,  just  as  it  would  have  gone  through  mist,  but  the 
ghost  took  no  notice  still  and  disappeared  down  the  stairs,  leading 
me  in  a  nice  state  of  fright,  as  you  may  think — being  quite  certain 
now  that'  it  was  a  ghost. 

"  I  think  I  should  have  bolted  out  of  the  house  then  and  there, 
only  unluckily  the  way  out  'was  just  the  way  the  ghost  bad  gone  ; 
so  I  rushed  back  into  my  room  and  latched  the  door  again,  there 
being  no  lock.  There  I  sat,  finishing  my  glass,  and  curang  my  stars 
for  having  thrust  me  on  such  a  business.  I  could  not  but  hope  how- 
ever that,  if  I  kept  quiet,  the  ghost  would  not  come  to  see  me,  and 
I  had  had  quite  enough,  of  going  to  see  the  ghost* 

"  But  t^e  ghost,  it  seemed,  had  no  intention  of  letting  mo  get  off 
so,  and  by  and  by  I  heard  -another  door  bang,  and  then  a  sound  as  if* 
some  one  were  coming  upstairs  with  a  pair  of  wooden  legs — ^pit, 
pat — only  gentler.  I  hoped,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  that  the 
thing  would  go  back  to  its  own  quarters  like  a  decent  ghost,  and  I 
listened  hard  which  way  it  turned  when  it  got  to  the  stairs-head. 
But,  no !  pit  pat — louder  and  'louder — it  was  coming  straight 
towards  my  room,  and  presently  my  door  seemed  to  fly  open  of  itself, 
and  in  his  lordship  stalked,  coming  for\i'ard,  pit  pat,  within  a  few 
yfffds  of  my  chair,  and  then,  standing  right  opposite,  looking  at  me, 
and  I  looking  at  him,  with  my  hair  on  end. 

*'  This  ghost  was  quite  different  from  the  other ;  for  though  it  was 
dressed,  as  it  were,  in  a  whitish  cloud,  I  could  plainly  see  a  skeleton 
with  the  ribs,  arms,  and  long  thigh-bones  below,  while  on  the  top  was 
a  ghastly  skidl,  with  its  white  teeth  grinning  horribly,  and  pitch 
darkness  in  its  eyeballs,  though  every  now  and  then  there  was  a  glisk 
of  something  in  them,  as  if  there  was  a  black  diamond  glittei-ing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pits.  Well,  there  he  stood  and  I  sat,  quite  still 
format  least  ten  minutes,  staring  at  each  other. 

*'  At  last,  beginning  to  think  this  very  funny,  as  he  never  tried  to 
meddle  with  me,  I  reached  out  my  hand  to  the  glass  and  took  a 
rattling  good  swig.  Then  a  little  emboldened,  after  clearing  out  my 
throat,  which  was  a  bit  husky,  as  you  may  suppose,  I  said  to  him, 
'  Won't  you  sit  down,  sir  1  It's  as  cheap  sitting  as  standing,'  and  I 
pointed  to  one  of  the  barrels. 

*' '  Shure,  an*  ye  might  have  asked  me  before,  ye  ill-natured  gos- 
soon,' he  said,  in  a  thin,  hollow  sort  of  voice,  that  was  very  queer, 
especially  Vhen  joined  with  a  touch  of  the  brogue.  '  Ye  knew  I 
couldn't  speak  till  ye  spoke  to  me,  and  one's  legs  git  tired  enough 
standing  all  day  minding  the  spit' 

" '  Lord,  now,'  said  I,  a  cold  shudder  nmning  through  me  as  he  sat 
down  on  the  barrel,  whieh  was  away  from  the  fire  and  not  far  fix)m 
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the  table,  so  that  he  still  faced  me ;  '  Lord,  now,  aiui  that's  the 
spitr 

"*  Don't  yott  be  oTer-ourioiis,  now,  Johnny  Qmbtree,'  sajs  he. 
'  But  the  spiVs  what  we  roast  and  baste  the  poor  bad  divils  on — hot 
work  it  is,  and  no  nuatake/ 

" '  Murder,  this  ia  awful,'  I  «aid  to  myself^  '  flitting  hob-nob  with  a 
ghost  in  this  way.'  And  then  I  wondered  how  he  knew  my  name  ; 
but  ajs  be  seemed  disposed  to  be  friendly,  I  thought  it  best  to  try  and 
keep  in  with  him  ;  so  after  a  bit  I  said  to  him,  '  Won't  your  honour 
oome  a  bit  nearer  the  fire  t     It's  a  mortal  cold  night.' 

'^  *  Faix,  an'  that  I  won't,'  says  he  orossly ; '  an'  I  den't  oall  it  oould 
at  all — just  pleasant.'  And  this  when  there  was  an  inch  of  ice  on 
the  ponds  in  the  morning,  all  during  the  night ! 

*'  WeU,  we  sat  silent  a  while  after  this,  and  I  drank  and  drank  away 
to  keep  my  courage  up.  I  saw,  howeyer,  that  he  watohed  the  glass  every 
time  it  went  to  my  lips,  and  by  and  by  ho  began  edging  his  barrel  a 
bit  nearer  the  table,  thinking  I  did  not  notice  him.  So  a  fellow-leel- 
ing  began  to  make  me  guess  what  he  wiould  like. 

"  *  Come,  oome,  sir,'  said  I,  *  you'd  better  have  a  drop  of  something 
comfortable,  as  you  are  here.  It  isn't  bad  whiskey,  and  I've  got 
another  glass  in  case  of  accidents ;  here  you  are,'  pushing  the  empty 
glass  and  the  bottle  towards  him. 

**  'Well,  an'  ye  might  have  invited  me  to  that  same  before,  Johnny 
Orabtree,  if  ye  hadn't  been  an  inhoi^utafale  fellow,'  he  answered,  more 
good-naturedly,  while  the  black  diamonds  at  the  bottom  of  hts  eyes 
seemed  to  twinkle.  '  Ye  should  always,  when  a  gintleman  comes  to 
see  you,  offer  him  a  drink  first  thing — it's  only  polite.  And  it  does 
smell  good,  as  you  say.  But  it's  forbidden-^we  are  all  teetotallers, 
down  there.'  And  I  caught  a  sound  like  the  ghost  of  a  sigh  coming 
firom  him,  while  he  edged  his  diair  quite  up  to  the  table  this  time, 
and  put  his  long,  bony  hand-<Hi  it  near  the  glass,  as  if  by  accident. 

'^  *  Who's  to  tell  V  said  I,  bokily,  seeing  he  only  wanted  pressing. 
'  Teetotall^^  !     Faith,  if  that's  the  game,  I'd  rather  not  go  there.' 

**  *  No,  it's  doll,  there's  no  denying,'  says  he  ;  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  went  on,  'WeU,  Johnny,  if  ye're  quite  sure,  now,  ye  won't 
tell ' 

"  •  Tell !     Honour  of  a  gentleman,"  said  I. 

"  *  Well,  then,  I'll  jix^  take  the  weiSst  drop  in  life  mth  ye,  Johnny, 
just  that  ye  may  say  ye've  had  the  honour  of  drinking  a  glass  with 
Patriok  O'Shammahoy.' 

"'That's  right,  ^r.  O^Shammahoy  ;  and  now  we'll  be  comfortable. 
Hot  or  cold  r 

"  *  Och,  could  for  me,  Johnny — well,  after  all,  ye  are  a  better  fellow 
than  I  took  ye  for.  Oh,  tkaak  ye,  I'll  miat  for  myself;'  and  I  felt 
ehilly  again,  as  I  watched  his- bony  fingers  clasp  the  bottle  and  lift  it 
up.     A  pretty  stiff  giae»  he  mixei  him&elf,  I  can  tell  you;  t.ien  Le 
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lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and  I  heard  it  clatter  against  his  white 
teeth.  He  took  a  little  sip  first,  and  apparently  liked  it,  for  his  eyes 
twinkled  again,  and  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  trying  to  smack  his  lips, 
only  he  had  none  to  smack.  However,  without  putting  the  glass 
quite  down,  he  lifted  it  again  and  bottomed  it  at  a  gulp. 

"  *  Dad,'  says  he,  as  he  pushed  the  empty  glass  along  the  table, 
'  but  it's  swate  after  niver  tasting  a  blessed  drop  these  twelye  years.' 

'' '  Dear  me,  now,  is  it  as  long  as  that  1'  said  I. 

'' '  Ay,  that  it  is,  Johnny,'  says  he,  mixing  himself  another  glass, 
without  my  asking  him,  this  time.  *  Och,  but  it  was  a  dirty  trick 
that  Jimmy  Carruthers  played  me,  to  run  a  knife  into  me — ^and  we 
so  thick  before  !     Won't  I  roast  him  for  it,  when  he  comes  ?' 

"  *  Serve  him  right,  too,  Mr.  O'Shammahoy.  Then,  if  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  asking,  you  are  the  pedlar  that  was  murdered  here 
some  years  ago  for  his  pack  % ' 

'^  <  Mr.  Orabtree,  do  ye  mean  to  insult  me  9'  he  said,  in  a  huff- 
*■  Because  ye'd  better  not,  as  ye  know.  I  am  the  gintleman,  sir,  that 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control,  to  work 
for  his  living  for  a  time  ;  but  my  family,  sir — ^bedad,  pedlar !  How- 
over,  it  is  aisy  to  see,  Johnny  Crabtree,  ye  are  of  no  particular 
family  yerself — only  one  of  the  commonalty,  as  we  say;  so  I  excuse  ye, 
HS  not  understanding  sich  dilicate  questions.  Yis,  I  excuse  you,  sir 
— on  that  account  alone,'  pouring  some  more  whiskey  into  his  glass. 

''  I  begged  his  pardon,  assuring  him  I  had  meant  no  offence,  and 
congratidating  myself  on  my  forethought  in  bringing  two  bottles 
instead  of  one. 

"  *  Mighty  cold  walking  it  must  be  for  you,  Mr.  O'Shammahoy,  in 
a  sheet,  and  a  night  like  this,'  I  said,  by  way  of  changing  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  *  Why,  as  to  being  could,  that's  just  the  beauty  of  it,  Johmiy,*  he 
answered.  *  If  ye  saw  the  fires  we  keep  below,  ye'd  wonder — ten 
million  Barrow  furnaces  all  roaring  at  once  are  nothing  to  'em.  And 
it's  very  exhausting  being  all  day  in  the  heat ;  so  when  we  get  out  we 
always  choose  the  coolest  place  we  can  find,  and  dress  in  our  thinnest 
suit,  too — ^in  fact,  some  of  us  come  out  with  nothing  on  at  all,  at  all, 
just  to  get  cool  again.' 

"  *  But  you  ought  not  to  have  the  punishment  of  walking,'  I 
said ;  '  it  ought  to  be  that  scoundrel  Carruthers.' 

*' '  Ay,  he's  a  dirty  villain  if  ye  like ;  but  ye  mistake  the  matter 
intirely,  Johnny — as,  indeed,  it  is  likely  ye  would,  being  ignorant  of 
the  whole  thing.  It  isn't  a  punishment  to  walk ;  it's  a  privilege — 
and  the  only  one  we  poor  ghosts  get,  though  I  say  it  that  oughtn't  to 
say  it.' 

"  *  But  as  you^re  so  fond  of  the  irost,  I  should  have  thought  you'd 
prefer  keeping  out  of  doors,  Mr.  O'Shammahoy,  instead  of  coming 
into  a  dirty  tumble-down  place  like  this — ^you  that  axe  no  doubt  used 
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to  such  a  dMi  grander  doings  down  there/  said  I,  beginning  to  think 
that,  as  he  seemed  so  civil,  I  might  persuade  him  to  leave  Grimstead. 

'' '  Well,  there's  something  in  what  ye  say,  but  ye  see  it's  the  ould 
place,  and  one  must  have  a  house  somewhere,  tf ohuny  ;  not  but  what 
it  is  more  fun  out  of  doors,  because  one  has  more  society  and  isn't 
so  lonely,  like.  Barrin'  yerself,  Mr.  Crabtree,  I  haven't  had  a  bit  of 
talk  with  anybody  here  these  four  years ;  but  in  the  cross  roads  and 
near  the  churchyards,  bless  ye,  them's  the  places  for  fun !  To  sec  the 
childer  and  ould  women,  run  away,  howling  as  soon  as  they  catch  sight 
of  a  bit  of  one's  skirt  behind  a  tree,  and  then  to  follow  'em  invisible 
and  hear  what  tales  they  tell  about  one,  oh,  it's  prime,  Johnny,  it  is, 
indeed  !  You  have  a  deal  moi-e  courage  than  most  folk  to  be  sitting 
here  and  talking,  my  boy.' 

a  i  Why,  it's  your  affability,  Mr.  O'Shammahoy,  that  puts  one  so 
at  one's  ease,'  said  I,  edging  in  a  bit  of  soft  sawder,  and  passing  the 
bottle.  '  But  that's  always  the  case  with  you  real  gentlemen.  How- 
ever, I  wonder,  now,  you  don't  stick  to  the  roads^  as  you  find  them  so 
much  pleasanter  than  indoors  V 

"*What,  ye  want  to  keep  me  out  of  my  own  house,  do  yd'  he 
asked,  suspiciously ;  *  but  ye  won't  do  it,  Johnny  Crabtree.' 

"  *  Well,  come  now,'  I  said,  boldly,  '  Tve^  treated  you  well,  Mr. 
O'Shammahoy,  and  one  good  turn  deserves  another.  Promise  me, 
now,  there's  a  good  feUow,  that  you  won't  walk  again  just  here  in  the 
house.     I  want  to  take  the  farm.' 

"  '  Och,  an'  it's  mighty  little  thanks  ye  give  me,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Crabtree,  for  the  honour  I  do  ye  in  coming  to  see  you,'  he  cried  in  a 
passion.  *  Do  ye  know,  sir,  I'm  descended  from  the  ould  kings  of 
Tipperaiy  1  We  are  all  down  yonder,  and  there  I  wouldn't  be  seen 
talking  to  an  ill-bred  calf  like  yerself  for  something.' 

"  *  Oh,  for  myself,  Mr.  O'Shammahoy,  I  assure  you  I  shoidd  always 
be  delighted  to  see  you  here,  and  proud  I  should  be  of  the  honom*,'  I 
answered  j  'but  you  see,  it's  my  wife  and  the  children,  I  dare  say 
you'd  scarcely  think  so,  but  your  appearance,  you  know .* 

'' '  And  who  says  anything  against  my  appearance,  eh  1  I'm  thought 
a  very  handsome  ghost  by  better  judges  than  you,  Johnny,'  and  the 
vain  Patrick  actuidly  took  up  the  candle  and  went  to  a  bit  of  looking* 
glass  which  was  still  hanging  against  the  wall,  where  he  stood  admir- 
ing and  primming  himself  up  for  a  bit — ^tapping  straight  one  or  two 
of  his  teeth  and  adjusting  a  rib  which  was  a  little  awry,  till  I  could 
have  laughed  outright,  only  I  durst  not.  '  I  can  see  nothing  much 
amiss,  and  I  think  ye  have  no  ta^te,  Johnny,'  he  continued,  bringing 
the  candle  bode  and  seating  himself  again. 

"  '  What  can  your  honour  expect,'  I  said,  *  from  a  poor  former  lad  I 
Still,  I  didn't  mean  to  say  your  form  isn't  perfect,  but  just  to  hint, 
if  I  could  do  it  without  offence — ^that — that  it  is  a  little  bit  out  of  the 
common — ^unusual,  and  might  disturb  people,  such  as  m^  children. 
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that  were  not  accustomed  to  it ;  and  I'm  sure  j'Oiir  polikenesB,  and 
you  a  bom  gentleman,  wouldn't  let  you  do  that.' 

'^ '  They  disturb  me/  he  said  sulkily,  ^  and  it's  no  good  yer  aaking 
such  a  thing,  Johnny — I  wonder  at  your  presumption  aaking  a  ginUe- 
man  to  give  up  his  own  house,  and  I  willn't  do  it' 

"'You  Irish  bone-bag!  then  I'll  make  you  do  it,  or  my  brains 
are  sheep  suet,'  I  muttered  between  my  teeth,  seeing  he  was  so  stiff. 
Besides,  hearing  him  talk  so  like  a  vain  fool,  I  began  to  be  less  afraid 
of  him ;  but  I  thought  I  must  first  get  to  imderstand  all  about  him 
before  I  could  do  anj'thing  :  so  I  began  praising  him  up,  very  humbly 
you  know,  and  getting  him  to  brag  about  his  exploits  as-  a  ghost, 
at  which  I  laughed  ;  and  at  last  he  told  me  how  it  was  he  had  come 
to-night. 

"  *  It  was  my  night  out,  ye  see,  Johnny,'  he  said ;  '  so  thinks  I,  I'll 
just  take  my  poor  ould  bones  out  for  an  airing,  and  I  was  going  for 
them  when  you  ran  against  me  at  the  stairs-head,  you  big  spalpeen.' 

"  *  Dear  mo,  now,'  said  I,  '  then  you  don't  always  walk- about  as — 
as  you  are  now.* 

"  '  Bless  you,  no  :  when  one  feels  lively  and  wants  to  have  a  bit  of 
a  spree  or  to  travel  fast,  one  doesn't  encumber  oneself,  ye  know ;  but 
if  one  prefers  a  sort  of-r-ahem  !^— stately  promenade,  raollv  majestic, 
why  then  one  takes  one's  bones  with  one' 

"  *  But  are  they  your  real  bones,  Mr.  O'Shammahoy  ? '  I  asked  him. 

"  *  Shm-e,  an'  why  not  ? — ^and  a  pretty  to-do'  there  would  be  if  any 
of  'em  were  missing  when  I  took  'em  back.  He's  plaguy  particular,  is 
ould  HuUoth — ^that's  him  that  attends  to  the  bone  department.' 

"  *  What,  are  they  loose  % '  said  I. 

"  *  Loose  !  Fail,  an'  I  should  think  so  ; — it  requites  a  dale  of  skill 
to  walk  in  'em  without  tumbling  to  pieces  intirely,  and  I  may  say  not 
many  ghosts  can  walk  in  their  bones  as  illigantly  as  Patrick  O'Sham- 
mahoy.  Here  now,  just  feel  for  Jrerself,  Johnny,'  and  he  made  me 
put  out  my  hand  and  touch  them.  It  was  for  all  the  world,  air^  like 
passing  one's  fingers  through  cold  fog*— that  was  the  white  part  of 
him — but  the  bones  were  hard,  just  like  any  others,  only  fearftiUy 
cold,  slimy,  and  black  with  mould ;  and  then  I  knew  that^the  pitrpat 
I  had  heard'ooming  up-stairs  was  ftt)m  his  hard  heels  on  the  woodi 

"Well,  after  this  we  tapped' the*  seoond  bottle  and  a  roaring  ni^t 
we  made  of  it.  We  became  as  jolly  together  aa  sand^boys^  and  I  got 
him  on  singing — ^not  very  spiritual  songs,  eitber^>-and  then  I  sang, 
and  .we  made  a  famous  row,  sir.  Btit  for  all  that  I  did'  net  fbriget  my 
purpose  of  getting  quit  of  him  for  evei-  if  I  could,  and  so  I  dmnk  as 
little  as  possible,  myself,  passing  the  bcrtde  whenever  he  did  not  see 
me,  which  was  often ;  for  from  never  having  tasted  the  '  ciwtur '  for 
so  long,  he  began  to  be  a  bit  elevated.  Seeing  this  I  Ijx^t'fiUmg  up 
his  glass  with  whiskey  instead  of  water,  and  he  never  noticed  the 
difference,  but  drank  away  at  the  raw  spirit  as  if  it  was  half  and 
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hal£  So  that  at  la&t — as  you  might  expect,  sii* — he  dropped  off  dead 
asleep,  and  by  and  by  rolled  off  his  barrel  on  the  floor,  where  he  lay 
just  like  anybody  else  that  had  got  a  drop  too  much. 

"When  I  saw  this  I  knelt  down  and  slily  slipped  off  his  legs 
at  the  knee-joint,  and  then  his  right  firm  at  the  shoulder,  for  I 
thought  he  might  be  dangerous  if  I  left  that.  I  found  them  come  off 
(luite  easily,  for,  as  he  said,  they  were  all  loose — only  the  nasty 
mouldy  things  made  me  shudder  as  I  handled  them.  Then  after 
thinking  a  minute  how  to  stow  them  where  he  would  not  bo  likely  to 
find  them,  I  hid  them  all  under  one  of  the  l)arrels. 

''  After  he  had  lain  about  half  aa  hour  or  so,  1  sitting  watching 
him,  a  bit  frightened  as  to  what  he  would  do  when  he  awoke  —all  at 
once  I  heard  a  cock  crow  outside,  and  I  saw  him  start  up  as  if  in  a 
scare. 

"  *  Och,  mnrther,'  he  cried,  '  there's  the  cook,  and  I  shall  be  late 
i^ain !  W^ll  Johnny,  I  must  be  off  in  a  hurry,  but  the  best  of  friends 
must  part,  and  when  yc  git  settled  here  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  often '  (he  grinned  with  all  his  white  teeth)  :  '  we've  had 
a  jolly  night,  haven't  wc  ?  Blood  and  all  the  powers  now,  an'  what's 
this  1 '  (raising  himself  to  a  sitting  posture)  '  my  legs  have  dropped  off, 
somehow  '—then  he  seemed  to  be  looking  about  on  the  ground  for 
them — *  och,  the  blazes,  and  my  arm  too.  Xow,  Johnny,  help  me  to 
find  'cm,  there's  a  good  fellow— rl  shall  catch  it  if  I'm  not  back  in  a 

jiffy' 

"  '  I  help  you,  Paddy  !     Not  if  I  know  it,'  said  I  laughing. 

"  '  Och,  ye  ungrateful  thief,—but  just  let  me  find  'em,  and  then  I'll 
give  you  a  dressing.'  So  he  kept  looking  about  and  groping  with  his 
left  arm  for  them.  *  What,  they  aren't  here  at  all,  at  all — oh,  yo 
treacherous  Yorkshire  tyke,  and  so  ye've  takeu  them,  have  yc  ?  Ye'd 
better  give  them  up  instantly,'  and  he  looked  dreadfully  fierce,  and 
tried  to  raise  himself.  I  was  a  bit  frightened  when  he  got  up  on  his 
stumps,  but  as  soon  as  I  saw  ho  tumbled  over  again  I  began  laughing. 

"  '  And  so  a  Tipperary  bog-trotter,  like  you,  thought  you  would  be 
a  match  for  a  Yorkshireman,  did  you,  Paddy  %  *  said  I,  coolly  sitting 
still  and  blowing  out  a  long  whiff. 

"  The  cock  crew  again,  and  after  tr}-ing  once  more  to  get  up,  ho 
began  whining :  '  Och,  Johnny,  for  the  love  of  heaven — my  lave  '11  be 
stopped  for  a  year.     Johnny  *  (solemnly),  *  where  are  my  bones  ? '" 

"  *  You  must  first  swear  you'll  never  enter  this  house  again,  bones 
or  no  bones,'  said  I,  smoking  on  undisturbed. 

"  *  0  ye  heartless  villain  ! — It  'ud  be  ^he  death  of  me,  Johnny,  to 
leave  the  ould  place '  (whiniUg) :  *  how  can  ye  ask  such  a  thing  of  a 
poor  ghost  1 ' 

"  '  No  bones  till  you  swear,  Paddy.' 

"  *  Well,  thin— I'm  all  on  a  brown  sweat  with  fright — O  Johnny, 
have  pity.     Well  thin,  I  swear.' 
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''  So  I  made  bim  swear  by  all  tbe  powers  I  could  tbink  of;  tben  i 
got  bim  bis  bones,  wbicb  be  clapped  on  in  a  great  burry  and  rusbed 
out  of  tbe  door,  not  forgetting  bowever,  as  be  sped  past  tbe  table,  to 
seize  bold  of  tbe  wbiskey-bottle  and  fling  it  at  my  bead  as  be 
vanisbed. 

''  I  dodged  tbe  bottle  and  escaped,  but  somebow  in  backing  to  avoid 
it,  I  stumbled  oyer  tbe  cbair  and  bit  my  bead  against  tbe  floor,  stun- 
uing  myself,  I  tbink.  At  all  events  tbere  I  lay  for  bours,  and  wben 
I  woke  up,  it  was  broad  day. 

"  I  was  very  cold,  for  tbe  fire  was  burnt  out.  For  a  few  minutes  I 
couldn't  recollect  wbere  I  was  or  wbat  bad  bappened,  and  only  felt 
tbat  I  bad  a  cracking  beadacbe ;  but  tbe^sigbt  of  tbe  broken  bottle  on 
tbe  floor  brougbt  tbe  wbole  tbing  back  to  me. 

'^  Well,  sir,  I  trusted  to  Paddy's  oatb,  and  went  and  took  tbe  farm 
tbat  day,''  continued  tbe  Yorksbireman  witb  anotber  of  tbose  biunor- 
ous  flasbes  of  bis  eyes ;  "  and  I've  lived  in  tbe  bouse  ever  since, 
nor  bave  we  ever  seen  Mr.  O'Sbammaboy  again  or  any  of  bis  great 
relatives.  In*  fact,  some  of  my  sceptical  friends,  wben  I  tell  tbem  tbe 
story,  will  bave  it  tbat  I  never  saw  bim  at  all,  but  got  drunk  witb 
tbe  wbiskey,  tumbled  down,  and  dreamed  tbe  wbole  tbing.  But  tben, 
sir,  I  ask  tbem  bow  tbey  get  over  tbe  beadacbe  and  tbe  broken 
bottle.  Tbese  were  facts,  and  so,  sir,  I  leave  you  to  form  your  own 
judgment ;  but  if  you  like  to  turn  aside  for  a  day  or  two  witb  me,  I 
can  promise  you  some  good  rabbit-sbootiug,  and  tbe  cbancc  of  seeing 
Patrick  O'Sbammaboy  for  yourself." 
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The  relation  of  the  instincts  of  Idealism  and  Gregaiiousness  to  our 
Notions  of  Right  and  Wrong  is  the  topic  we  postponed  from  u 
previous  paper.*  We  will  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  the  instincts 
which  bring  us  into  sensible  contact  with  Beauty  and  Sublimity. 
These  will  furnish  ample  matter  for,  at  the  least,  one  essay. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  plan  before  us  to  spend  time  over  some  of  the 
various  distinctions  which,  obvious  as  they  are,  we  find  constantly 
disregarded  in  considering  the  relations  of  Beauty  itself  and  Right 
itselfl  But,  in  spite  of  the  glibness  with  which  the  common  triad  of 
the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful,  is  constantly  quoted,  with  the 
addition  in  some  cases  that  the  three  are  one,  or  even  that  the 
Beautiful  includes  the  other  two,  we  find  (as  I  shall  in  a 
moment  prove)  direct  self-contradiction  upon  these  matters  in 
quarters  where  it  would  be  least  looked  for. 

Part  of  tho  existing  confusion  arises  fram  the  dislike  (coupled  with 
certain  incapacities)  which  most  people  have  for  abstractions.  It  is 
even  thought  rather  fine  to  exhibit  this  dislike.  But  if  the  dislike  is 
reasonable,  we  had  better  descend  at  once  to  the  condition  of  savages 
such  as  the  Algonquins,  in  whose  language  there  was,  it  is  said  (I  do 
not  believe  it),  no  word  even  for  Love.  Abstract  terms  are  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  reasoning,  and  it  ill  becomes  writers  of  tho 
standing  of  Professor  Huxley  and  others  to  adopt  the  ad  captandum 
trick  of  making  game  of  the  use  of  capitals  to  individualise  and  inten- 
sify to  the  eye  the  use  of  abstract  terms  like  "  the  Infinite."  Every 
thinking  man  of  a  certain  degree  of  culture  is  perfectly  aware  that 
abstract  terms  are  essential,  and  it  is  the  sheer  folly  of  one-sidcdness  to 
object  to  printing  Infinity  or  the  Infinite  with  a  capital,  when  capitals 
are  aUowed  to  Force,  Evolution,  and  other  terms  that  cover  just  as 
many  difficulties  as  the  most  abused  of  so-called  transcendental  words. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  often  necessaxy  to  remind  ourselves,  in  controversy, 
that  abstractions  are  not  entities,  but  this  should  be  done  in  a  propei* 
manner,  not  with  '^  one  eye  askew  "  at  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are 
only  too  ready,  as  it  is,  to  put  to  ill  uses  all  that  sort  of  pandering. 
In  saying  this  I  beg  no  question  whatever :  for  example,  I  do  not 
assume,  as  against  Professor  Huxley  or  others,  that  an  anti-theological 
bias  is  an  "  ill "  bias, — I  simply  say  that  the  device  of,  we  will  say, 
comparing  the  capital  letter  in  th^  phrase  the  Infinite,  to  a  soldier's 
bear-skin  cap  is  an  equivocal  one,  and  is  unfavourable  to  intellectual 
sincerity  in  the  mind  of  the  general  reader.     However,  to  pass  on. 

I  said  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  positive  self-contradiction 

•  See  Saint  PauU  far  Novcml  cr  1872.  ^  i 
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(in  these  matters)  to  be  found  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
Kobertson  of  Brighton  was  a  clear-headed  man,  and  we  must  not  lay 
stress,  as  against  him  or  as  affecting  our  estimate  of  him,  upon  any  in- 
consbtency  which  turns  up  in  his  Letters  and  other  Remains.  But, 
for  all  that,  I  must  here  beg  the  reader's  attention  to  two  passages, 
from  the  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  Stopford  Brooke.  At  page  374  of  the 
1868  edition  there  is  a  noble  letter  by  Robertson  on  the  question  of 
opening  musGums,  itc,  on  Sundays.  With  his  own  policy  on  such 
questions,  T  heartily  agree, — t,  e.,  I  would  not  stir  a  finger  Xx^unminda^y 
Sunday  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  would  oppose  all  legislative  com- 
pulsion in  the  matter.  So,  it  is  from  no  partial  feeling  that  my 
eyes  are  quickened  in  this  case  to  note  an  example  of  self-contradic- 
tion.    On  page  375  of  the  volume  before  me  is  the  following  : — 

**  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the  lesson  of  history — that  ilit  artSj 
such  as  painting,  sculptiu-e,  music,  poetry,  have  not  in  themselves 
ennobled  but  often  deteriorated  nations." 

The  italics  are  mine.  I  now  request  the  reader  to  turn  to  page  382 
of  the  same  book.  Letter  CXXVIII,  where  he  will  find  the  following : — 

"  You  are  quite  right  in  your  estimate  of  the  comparative  value  of 
Lord  Carlisle's  and  Mr.  Dnimmond's  letters.  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  how  I  valued  the  latter  as  the  only  indication  T  have  re- 
ceived of  a  sympathy  which  had  penetrated  into  the  motive  of  my 
Lectures,  If  I  did  not  believe  that  religion  is  i^etry^  and  that  all,  or 
most  poetry  is  the  half-tmy  house  to  religion,  inasmuch  as  the  laxps  of 
both  are  tlte  same,  the  opjKmtes  of  both  being  Science,  and  tlie  origin  of 
both  Intuition,  I  should  not  have  spent  my  time  on  those  Lectures ; — 
indeed,  this  I  had  said  beforehand." 

If  Robertson  had  been  writing  consecutively,  he  would,  in  some  way, 
have  guarded  his  meaning  in  one  or  both  of  these  passages ;  but, 
taken  as  they  stand  at  present,  they  contradict  each  other.  If 
"religion  is  poetry,"  and  "all  or  most  poetry"  (which  must  mean 
most  poetic  products)  "  is  the  half-way  house  to  religion,"  it  is  im- 
possible that  "  the  arts,"  including  "poetry,"  should  ever  "in  them- 
selves deteriorate  nations."  Yet  we  have  just  now  been  told  that  the 
lesson  of  history  is  that  they  do  so.  In  fact,  history  teaches  no  enoh 
lesson,  and  Robertson,  taken  in  the  right  mood,  would  have  been  the 
first  to  unsay  this  dictum.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  how  men 
of  his  quality  come  to  exaggerate  in  this  manner.  They  are  badgered 
up  and  down  the  world  for  heterodoxy  on  one  point  or  another,  and 
then  by  a  natural  reaction,  which  still  leaves  them  heart-whole  and  un- 
conscious, or  nearly  so  (I  dare  not  say  quite),  the  zeal  of  their  in- 
sulted conscientiousness  asserts  itself  in  excessive  resistance  from  the 
orthodox  point  of  view  in  some  other  direction.  We  too  frequently 
see  the  same  kind  of  phenomenon.  We  saw  it  in  the  case  of  Rowland 
Williams ;  I  could  mention  more  honoured  names  still ;  we  saw  it 
'very  recently  in  the  case  of  a  certain  bishop,  and  it  will  be  no  thanks 
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to  certain  blundering  zealots  if  we  do  not  see  it  shortly  in  tke  case 
of  Dean  Stanley.  The  reader  will  please  to  regard  these  latter  in- 
stances as  belonging  to  that  part  of  my  exposition  which  boars 
directly  on  the  relations  of  Conscientiousness^  Reyerence,  Belief,  and 
Deduction  ;  and  we  will  return  upon  the  illustrations.  But  now  to 
resume  the  thread  of  the  moment. 

I  shall  next  solicit  the  very  best  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  rather 
long,  but  most  weighty  extract  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Mill  to  the  last 
edition  of  his  distinguished  father-u  ''  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind."  At  page  252  of  volume  ii.  of  that  work  are  the 
sentences  now  to  be  quoted: — 

"  Mr.  Ruskin,  with  profounder,  and  more  thoughtful  views  respect- 
ing the  beauties  of  both  Nature  an^  Art  than  any  psychologist  I  could 
name,  undertakes  in  the  second  volume  of  'Modem  Painters/  to 
investigate  the  conditions  of  Beauty.  The  result  he  brings  out  is, 
that  everyihifng  which  gives  us  the  emotion  of  t/ie  Beautiful  is  expressive 
and  emblematic  of  one  or  other  of  certain  lofty  or  lovely  ideas,  which 
are,  in  his  apprehension,  embodied  in  the  imrverse,  and  correspond  to 
t^ie  various  peffectvms- of  its  Creator,  He  holds  these  ideas  to  be  Tn- 
iirdty,  Uniti/j  Repose,  Symmetry,  Purity,  Moderation,  and  Adaptation 
to  Endsi  And  he  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  a  very  considerable  degree 
successful  in  making  out  his  case.  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  is  true,  never 
thinks  of  inferring  that  our  feelings  of  Beauty  are  the  actual  conse- 
quence of  our  having  those  elevating  or  cheering  ideas  recalled  to  us 
through  manifold  channels  of  association.  He  deems  the  emotion  to 
be  arbitrarily  attached  to  these  ideas  by  a  pre-established  harmony. 
But  the  evidence  which  he  adduces  goes  far  to  prove  the  other  point. 
If  he  succeeds,  as  I  think  he  does,  in  showing  that  the  things  which 
excite  the  emotions  of  beauty  or  sublimity  are  always  things  which 
have  a  natural  association  with  certain  highly  impressive  and  affecting 
ideas  (whether  the  catalogue  which  he  has  made  of  those  ideas  is  correct 
and  complete  or  not),  we  need  no  other  mode  6f  accounting  for  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  emotions,  than  by  the  actual,  though  vague 
and  confused,  recal  of  the  ideas.'' 

Before  proceeding  with  the  main  line  of  comment,  let  me  express 
a  hope  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  my  passionate  respect  for  Mr. 
Mill  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  to  call  attention  to  the  vast  diffeoence  there  is 
between  the  language  in  which  Mr.  Mill  speaks  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  and 
that  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  speaks  of  Mr.  Mm  in,  say  "  Time  and  Tide, 
by  Wear  and  Tyne."  There  are  in  that  little  volume  words  about 
Mr.  Mill  for  which  the  author  woi^  pvDbably  have  been  called  out 
if  he  had  written  them  fifty  years  ago — faetjertainly  would  if  Mr.  Mill 
had  been  an  Irishman  !  Yet  see  the  noble  terms  in  which  Mr.  Mill 
speaks  of  his  brother  !  terms  honourable  to  him,  whether  he  has  seen 
that  brother's  harsh  plttttaes  or  not 

I  wish  I  could  agree  with  Mr.  Mill  in  his  redouMiion  hero  of  what 
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Mr.  Ruskin  takes  to  be  a  fact  of  direct  vision  into  a  complex,  though 
unconscious,  result  of  the  laws  of  Association  of  Ideas.  But  in  any 
case  the  value  of  the  passage  for  my  purpose  remains  unaltered.  Its 
bearing  upon  the  question  before  us  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
words  which  I  have  put  in  italics  ;  and  if  Mr.  MiU  is,  though  I  dis- 
sent from  his  view,  right  in  what  he  adds,  ^'  aa  to  the  actual  rccal  of 
ideas  "  in  certain,  states  of  inind  produced  by  Beauty,  my  case  is  only 
much  the  stronger. 

But,  still  keeping  our  minds  in  partial  suspense,  let  us  tium  to  a 
great  poet,  the  author  of  the  "  Ode  to  Duty,"  the  "  Laodamia,"  and 
the  ''  Prelude."  Can  it  be  that  we  shall  again  hear  the  same  key- 
note struck  by  him  who  sung  that "  we  livt,  by  Admiration,  Hope,  and 
Love  "  ]     Let  us  see. 

There  are  two  poems  of  Wordsworth's,  in  one  of  which  he  relates 
an  encounter  with  two  gipsy  boys,  while  in  the  other  he  makes  the 
reflections  natural  to  a  poet  on  certain  aspects  of  that  encounter. 
They  begged  **  an  alms  "  of  him.  He  told  them  he  had  just  before 
given  their  mother  something.  To  this  they  made  answer  that  their 
mother  was  dead.  Then,  in  that  odd  prosaic  vein  which  runs  through 
so  much  of  his  occasional  verse  and  now  and  then  flaws  his  nobler 
poetry,  Wordsworth  tells  us  how  he  blew  up  the  little  liars  for  their 
deceit^lness : — 

"  Sfceet  hoys  !  Heaven  heazs  that  rash  reply- 
It  waA  your  mother,  as  I  say." 

Who  can  help  smiling  at  this  1  We  see  the  tall  farmer-looking  poet, 
ti-ying  to  get  up  angry  eyes  over  that  huge  nose  of  his,  and  shaking 
his  monitory  finger  at  the  "  stoeet  boys."  Do  not  let  us  miss  that 
adjective !  We  may  presume  that  the  account  is  a  little  idealised, 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  some  such  epithet  as  that,  was  really  used 
by  the  grim  sage  to  the  pretty  little  black-eyed  rascals.  One  is 
reminded  of  the  beautiful  Le  Grice,  of  whom  Lamb  and  Leigh  Hunt 
both  relate  that  you  might  hear  a  coal-heaver,  fish-fag,  or  apple- 
woman,  merely  on  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  fine  face,  break  off  in  a 
storm  of  profane  abuse.  Suppose  he  had  knocked  over  an  apple-stall, 
or  a  sack  of  coals, — it  would  be,  **  Where  are  you  driving  to  ?  d — n 
your — ;  I  mean,  bless  your  beautiful  face  ! "  Wordsworth  looking  at 
the  "  sweet  boys  "  is  as  "  pagan  "  as  in  a  certain  well-known  sonnet 
of  his  : — 

'* . . .  They,  so  blithe  of  heart,  seemed  fit 

For  finest  tasks  of  earth  or  air. 

Wings  let  them  have,  and  they  may  flit, 

Preoursors  of  Aurora's  car, 

Scattering  fresh  flowers " 

But  now  let  us  observe  the  reflections  made  by  this  pagan  in  the 
second  poem  of  the  series  (there  are  in  fact  three).  He  begins  by 
wondering  what  had  become  of  those  "  wanton  boys  for  whose  free 
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range  the  daedal  earth"  itself  seemed  clothed  with  beauty  and 
crowded  with  living  toys.  Then,  after  some  meditation,  he  invokes 
the  "  Spirits  of  Beauty  and  of  Grace : " — 

*'  Spirits  of  heavfy  and  cf  grace  /  .  . . . 

Ye,  by  a  course  to  nature  tme. 

The  sterner  judgment  oan  subdue  ; 
«   And  waken  a  relenting  smile 

When  she  encounters  fraud  or  guile  ; 

And  sometimes  ye  can  charm  away 

The  inward  miseJiief,  or  allay , — 

Ytf  mho  reithin  the  blameless  mindf 

Tour  favourite  seat  of  empire  find. 


They  met  me  in  a  genial  hour  . 


And  to  my  heart  is  stiU  endeared 
The  faith  with  which  it  then  was  cheered, 
The  faith  which  saw  that  gladsome  jpair 
Walh  through  the  fire  with  nnsinged  hair; 
Or,  if  such  thoughts  must  needs  deoeive, 
Mnd  spirits/  may  we  not  believe 
That  they,  so  happy  and  so  fair," 


Notice  the  recal  of  the  "  Kind  Spirits  "  here  : — 

"  Through  your  sweet  influence^  and  the  care 
Of  pitying  Heaven,  at  least  were  free 
From  touch  of  deadly  injury  ? 
Destined,  whatever  their  earthly  doom, 
Ibr  mercy  and  immortal  bloom,  ** 

The  language  is  carefully,  nay,  jealously  guarded.  We  must  even 
characterise  it  as  imdecided — it  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  has 
not  thought  out  his  subject  But  it  is  from  Wordsworth, — ^from  the 
author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets,  who  calls  a  new-bom  child, 
"the  sinful  product  of  a  bed  of  weeds," — and  it  is  ample  for  our 
purpose ;  it  is  more  than  sufficient. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  Wordsworth  here  with  a  definite  expression  of 
opinion,  and  indeed  the  poem  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  in 
which  he  allows  undigested  mental  products,  half  opinion  and  half 
sentiment,  to  spoil  the  general  result  But  this  is  clear,  that,  appeal- 
ing to  the  "  Spirits  of  Beauty  and  of  Grace,"  he  expresses  a  "  faith  " 
(or  a  longing,  to  believe  which  at  his  own  hands  taJkes  the  name  of 
faith)  that  through  "  their  influence  "  two  himian  beings  may  prove 
at  last  to  have  been  preserved  "  free  from  touch  of  deadly  injury," 
and  led  on  at  last  to  immortal  bloom.  True,  we  have  also  "  the 
care  of  pitying  Heaven,"  but  this  item  we  may  cancel,  for  Wordsworth 
held  that  no  human  being,  whether  the  "  spirit  of  beauty "  was  on 
him  or  hot,  could  come  to  "  immortal  bloom "  without  "  the  care 
of  Heaven."  I^  feet,  at  the  lowest,  we  have  a  special  moral  function 
attributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  "  spirit  of  beauty"  in  the  case 
of  two  human  creatures  who  were,  so  far  as  appears,  in  a  fair  way 
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for  rooeiving  the  "  deadly  injury "  from  vbich  the  "  spirit "  in 
question  is  invoked  to  protect  them.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  KaBkin  is  right 
in  holding  that  "everything  which  gives  us  the  emotion  of  the 
Beautiful  is  expressive  and  emblematic  of'  the  ideas  of  Infinity, 
Symmetry,  Purity,  and  Moderation,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  "  spirit  of  beauty  "  can  be  present  mthout  exercising  a  moral 
function.  We  may  be  staggered  by  apparent  anomalies  in  cases  like 
those  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  or  Turner,  or  (still  more  puzzling)  Thor- 
waldsen, — ^but  either  otir  principle  is  faL^,  or  such  cases  are  explicable 
in  consistency  with  it.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are,  and  wc  shall  have 
to  examine  them  when  we  have  prepared  the  way  still  further  by 
considering  the  relation  of  t,he  gregarious  and  imitative  instincts  to 
our  ideas  of  Duty.  For  the  present,  we  must  leave  In  suspense  this 
portion  of  the  subject,  and  open  up  approaches  by  other  routes. 

It  seems  a  very  simple  mattei*  to  speak  of  Ideality,  the  Ideal,  the 
instincts  of  Sublimity  and  Beauty ;  but,  after  all,  is  it  so  easy  to  be 
sure  that  there  is  a  clear  common  understanding  when  we  use  such 
language?  We  are  not  now  concerned  ^dth  any  questions  about 
a  standard  of  personal  beauty ;  it  does  not  matter  to  our  present 
purpose  that  a  Kalmuck  man  prefers  a  Kalmuck  beauty  for  a  bride 
(if  he  does),  or  that  a  Hottentot  would  turn  away  (if  he  woiUd  turn 
away)  in  disapproval  from  Gibson's  tinted  Venus  if  she  was  alive. 
Utterly  unwarranted  conclusions  arc  in  my  opinion  drawn  from 
diveiigences  of  this  kind,  but  that  docs  not  conceni  us  now.  Let 
us  keep  within  the  zmnge  of  ^miliar  facts  and  the  eorrrBBpondent 
emotions.  And  we  shall  still  find  our  habitual  use  of  language  in 
regard  to  beauty  someiR^hat  vague.  For,  putting  aside  all  such 
tolerated  eoledsms  as  ''  a  beaatifiil  leg  of  mutton/'  or  ''  a  beautiful 
loaf  of  bread,"  we  shall  find  plenty  to  puzzle  us.  For  instance,  we 
apply  the  w^ord  beautiful  to  colour  pure  and  single,  and  a  fine  red 
or  blue  oausea  a*  high  degree  of  pleasure  in  certain  minds,  of  an  order 
not  to  be  claased  as  imaginative  or  idealistic.  A  gaidener  experiences 
a  genuine  delight  in  a  bed  of  flowers  simply  as  appealing  (to  use  a 
common  pfaraee  though  an  incorrect  one)  to  the  eye.  We  find  men 
who  draw  well  and  paint  effective  pictures,  who  are  powerfully 
influenced  by  oolofur^  but  who  have  very  little  idealism.  It  is  similar 
with  muaio.  Total  insenability  to  pleasure  from  music  is  extremely 
rare.  Goloor  blindness,  whole  or  partial,  is  very  common  indeed, 
but  a  cow  may  be  charmed  by  a  flute.  Yet  of  the  numbers  who 
throng  to  a  "  Monday  Pop.,"  there  are  few  indeed  whom  "  the  gods  " 
have  "  made  poetical."  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  public  dis- 
OBBsion  about  the  principles  of  Wagner's  ''  music  of  the  futinx)  "  was 
suddenly  found  to  turn  upon  the  distinction  wo  arc  now  driving  at. 
And  we  might  easily  find  plenty  of  appropriate  illustrations  in  other 
regions  j  but  it  is  needless. 
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It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  hare  presupposed  (caa-efully  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  only  a  presupposition,)  the  existence  of  specific 
instincts  of  Beauty  and  Sublimity,  and  that  no  one,  short  of  an  idiot, 
can  be  totally  without  these  instincts,  though  we  found  them  wry  mroly 
weltdeveloped.     Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  a  step  farther. 

Suppose  A  has  the  instinct  of  Colour  as  20  and  B  as  10.  Other 
things  being  equal,  ^e  pleasure  of  A  in  colour  would  be  double  that 
ofB. 

Suppose  there  is  some  positive  relation  between  certain  colours  or 
combinationB  of  colour  and  the  instinct  of  Idealism  (as,  e.y.,  which-  is 
true  in  my  Oiwn  experience,  that  a  certaia  blue  powerfully  ef^evates  the 
emotions),  then  the  total  degree  of  excitement  of  all  kinds  which  a 
man  would  receive  from  such  colomrs  would  b^  a  complex  problem, 
depending  upon  his  sense  of  Colour  on  the  one  hand  and  his  sense  of 
Beauty  on  the  other.  If  C  liad  Colour  as  5  and  Ideality  as  15,  ifc  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  he  wouid  have  more  or  less  pleasure  in  a 
given  blue,  than  D  who  had  Colour  as  1 5  and  Ideality  as  5.  It  may 
seem  certain,  however,  that  E,  who  had  Colour  as  2  and  Ideality  as 
18,  would  receive  less  pleasure  firom  the  blue  than  either.  And  it 
seems  probable  that  F,  who  had  Colour  as  10  and  Ideality  as  10,  would 
receive  more  pleasure  than  either  of  the  others.  Of  corarse,  it  is 
certain  that  G,  who  had  Goloiur  20  and  Ideality  20,  would  have  the 
maximum  of  pieasure — so  £eur; 

But  suppose  H  had  Ideality  as  2  and  Colour  as  18,  he  would  have 
great  delight  in  Cdoor,  and  yet  but  little  sense  of  the  poetry  of 
Colour.  And  suppose  J  had  Music  as  18  and  Ideality  as  2,  his  case 
would  correspond.  Yet  H  and  J  would  both  describe  their  emotions 
by  using  such  words  as  beauty  and  beautiful. 

Now,  when  we  speak  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  these  diseussious, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  special  or  high  construction  of  the  words. 
The  reader  will  recall  that  verse  of  Wordsworth's  from  the  "  Megiac 
Stanzas  suggested  by  a  picture  of  Peele  Castle  :" — 

"  Ah  I  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  painter's  hand 
To  ezpreBS  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the  ^leam. 
The  liffht  tfiai  never  wot  on  sea  or  land. 
The  oonaecration  and  Uiepoei^s  dream  !  " 

Well,  though  these  lines  help  us  to  define  our  own  meaning,  yet, 
such  is  the  imperfection  of  language,  they  re-open  the  difficulty  in  a 
now  shape  ;  for,  strictly  speaking,  there  would  be  nothing  to  "  add  " 
to  a  perfect  picture  of  the  Castle.  A  perfect  picture  of  what  Words- 
worth saw  would  have  {he  "  gleam  " — for  Wordsworth  mw  the  gleam, 
and  tibere  was  an  end.  It  was  not  something  unreal  that  his  mind 
stuck  on  or  "  added  "  to  what  was  there — he  only  added  in  the  sense 
that  he  saw  something  that  another  painter  did  not  see ;  exactly  as  a 
man  who  could  enjoy  colour  would  see  what  a  colour-blind  man 
could  not. 
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Nor  is  this  without  \dder  and  deeper  bearings  than  may  at  first 
sight  be  obvious.  Such  words  as  poetry,  imagination,  and  fancy,  have 
been  used  so  loosely  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  extricate  ourselve^i 
from  the  confusions  they  now  caiTy  with  them  in  common  speech. 
At  the  risk  of  violating  the  laws  which  are  supposed  to  regulate  the 
art  of  persuasion,  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  readers  of  this  paper 
might,  with  few  exceptions,  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 1.  Those 
who  think  poetic  feeling  "  adds  "  a  false  colouring  to  facts  ;  and  2. 
Those  who  hold  some  such  futile  doctrine  as  that  all  natures  and  all 
facts  are  alike  poetic.  The  first  clstss  is  much  the  more  numerous, 
but  the  second  is  much  the  more  irritating ;  because  there  is  a  touch 
of  downright  humbug  about  its  creed.  The  true  doctrine  is  what  we 
are  in  search  of;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  we  are  just  now  especially 
concerned  with  the  view  of  the  majority,  namely,  that  "  the  gleam  " 
is  something  unreal,  and  its  function  at  the  very  best  a  trick  of 
Nature  for  her  own  ends.  The  current  use  of  the  word  Imagination 
has  very  much  favoiired  this  view,  since  it  carries  with  it  in  the  minds 
of  most  people  a  suggestion  of  the  forming  of  mere  images.  Long 
ago,  James  Mill  proposed  Ideation  as  a  help  towards  relieving  the 
other  word  of  part  of  its  heterogeneous  burthen ;  but  suggestions  of 
this  kind  do  not  reach  the  masses,  and  they  stiU  believe  that  the 
''  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet "  are  in  a  concatenation  accordingly 
that  does  not  flatter  Shakspeare,  though  he  coupled  the  three  together. 
We  constantly  hear  such  speeches  as,  "That's  the  poetry  of  the 
thing,  now  let's  come  to  the  plain,  matter-of-fact  prose.'* 

Many  things  have  conspired  to  results  of  this  kind.  One  of  them, 
which  is  of  the  very  utmost  weight  and  significance,  we  must  now 
glance  at. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  what  the  phrenologists  call  a 
largo  organ  of  Ideality  is  very  rare,  and  that  even  a  fair  degree  of 
poetic  sensibility  may  be  reckoned  among  the  exceptional  gifts  of 
heaven.  How  then  should  we  endeavour  to  make  those  who  are  im- 
perfectly endowed  in  this  respect  understand  something  of  what  we 
have  in  oiu*  thoughts  when  we  speak  of  the  gleam,  the  consecration, 
the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land  1  There  is  a  way  and  an 
easy  one.  Once  in  his  life  almost  every  man  who  is  much  better 
than  a  savage  is  poetic.  You  know  what  is  coming.  I  mean,  when 
he  is  in  love.  Then,  for  a  time,  something  of  the  gleam,  the  conse- 
cration, the  divine  light,  is  over  everything.  It  is  freely  affirmed 
that  this  is  Nature's  trick;  and  a  year  or  two  after  marriage  or  some 
other  "  disillusionment,"  we  have  the  man  talking  of  rose-colour  and 
plain  fact ;  the  realities  of  life  as  opposed  to  the  dreams  of  youth. 
Yet  we  can  all  of  us  positively  assert  two  things  concerning  the  time 
when  "  the  day  was  not  long  enough,  but' the  night  too  must  be  con- 
sumed in  keen  recollections ;  when  the  head  boiled  all  night  on  the 
pillow  with  the  generous  act  it  resolved  on ;  when  the  moonlight  was 
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a  pleasing  fever,  and  the  stars  were  letters,  and  the  flowers  ciphers, 
and  the  air  was  coined  into  song ;  when  all  business  seemed  an  im- 
pertinence, and  all  the  men  and  women  running  to  and  fro  in  the 
streets,  mere  pictures."  One  of  them  is,  that  we  felt  at  the  time 
quite  certain  of  what  we  saw,  that  we  should  have  then  laughed  to 
scorn  the  idea  of  there  being  any  illusion  in  the  case.  The  other  is 
that  we  were  then  at  our  best,  more  just,  more  kind,  more  fit  for  aH 
good  things  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  Ufe.  And  here,  once  more, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  relations  between  Goodness  and 
the  sense  of  Beauty. 

There  is  yet  another  path,  another  out  of  many,  by  which  we  may 
arrive  at  the  same  point.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  always  maintain 
through  life  the  hei^t  to  which  love  (in  a  degree  friendship  also)  lifts 
us.  We  avenge  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  were  under  a  delusion 
when  we  felt  ourselves  so  near  to  heaven ;  but  in  our  better  hours, 
live  as  long  as  we  may,  we  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse,  and 
blame  our  own  will  for  having  come  down  into  the  ravines  and  gorges. 
We  did  unworthy  things,  and  we  had  to  descend.  And,  frx>m  time  to 
time,  we  find  we  can  verify  this  in  a  very  simple  way  ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as,  by  acts  of  self-denial  or  resolute  Tightness,  we  manage  to  restore 
the  moral  mood  of  the  golden  age  of  our  lives,  we  find  the  gleam  and 
the  glory  arise  upon  us. 

Then,  how  does  it  sometimes  happen  that  those  on  whom  a  double 
portion  of  "  the  spirit  of  beauty"  might  well  seem  to  have  fallen, 
lead  lives  which  seem  to  puzsde  all  these  conclusions  1  When  the 
sense  of  Beauty  appears  to  conflict  with  the  sense  of  Right,  what 
are  the  real  terms  of  the  conflict  1  We  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
for  considering  this  when  we  have,  under  the  head  of  Gregariousness 
and  Gonscientiousness,  looked  a  little  attentively  at  the  commonplace 
as  distimguished  firom  the  beautiful,  and  considered,  among  other  things, 
the  canon  of  Philip  in  Glough's  "Bothie,"  that  "use"  should  always 
''  be  suggester  of  Beauty."  We  shall  then  find  ourselves  compelled  to 
return  upon  the  point  at  issue  between  Mr.  Buskin  and  Mr.  Mill  in 
the  extract  given  frx>m  the  footnotes  of  the  latter  to  his  father's 
'< Analysis."  And  I  think  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  "  light" 
of  which  the  divine  poet  says, — equivocally,  though  we  understand 
him, — that  it  never  yet  was  on  sea  (ht  land,  is,  to  quote  him  again, 
"  a  master-light  of  all  our  seeing," — a  light  without  which  there  can 
be  no  complete  vision  of  the  facts  of  life,  and  no  true  moral  judg- 
ment. We  shall  find  that,  though  a  human  being  may  have  this 
master-light  within  him  and  still  do  wrong,  yet  that  no  person  in 
whom  the  poetic  sense  is  deficient  can  be  in  the  noble  sense  a  sound 
casuist ;  that  no  scheme  of  duty  which  omits  to  take  into  account 
the  qualities  of  thingi?  as  they  are  seen  under  this  ''  master-light/' 
oan  be  anything  but  maimed,  sordid,  and  misleading. 

Henry  Holbsach. 

VOL.  IXL  r^       ^    1 
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— ♦ — 

^Bbt  mhere  ojt  earth  is  the  Land  of  Hawks  I'**  asksed  Jack  W<mp- 
thington,  0116  momiiig,  as  we  w«r9  ehaMtmg  together  m  my  roams. 
'^  I  am  wfflmg  to  go  with  you,  but  I  diould  Hke  to  knew  acmiething 
of  the  place."  Upon  enquiry,  nobody  somehow  seemed  to  know  any- 
thing dbont  the  place.  Men  with  brains  .supposed  to  be  steeped  in 
geography,  were  delightftdly  Tsgne,  and  when  pressed  en  the  subject, 
ooTered  their  ignorance  by  a  mysterious  shake  of  the  head  Mmgre 
was  the  information  to  be  gleaned  from  Eneydbpndisff  and  Atlases : 
Murray  was  not  to  be  our  "  guide,  philosopher,  aad  friend  r"  so  Jm6k 
and  I  padied  up  our  kits,  and  set  out  to  obtain  a  Httle  praetiisal 
geographical  knowledge  for  oursdhres,  and  having  ajcqfoired  it,  I  am 
going  to  present  to  my  readers  some  of  the  rescdts  of  ourreseardies, 
which  proved  intensely  interesting  to  us. 

We  secured  the  entire  cabin  of  a  well-built  wine  and  fruit  schooner, 
and  after  an  agreeable  voyage,  pleasantly  brd^en  by  a  stay  at 
Madeira,  we  arrivedat  our  destination,  a'group  ofnlandBsituatedbetweett 
lat.  36**  59^  and  59^  44'  N.,  and  long.  31*  T  and  35-*  W  W.  We  found 
a  land  dazzling  in  its  brightness,  and  joyous  with  ^  laughter  from  the 
fields  of  Ocean."  A  land  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes^  bearing  on  its 
^e  deep  scars  and  cicatrices  which  told  of  many  a  burning,  sealding, 
and  tearing  asunder.  Here^  chaired  to  ^an  inky  blackness ;  there, 
resplendency  green  with  tibe  richness  of  a  virgin  soil — the  vtsmd  eeast 
line  everywhere  washed  by  the  intensely  blue  waters  of  the  brood 
Atlantic.  Emerald  and  onyx  gems  in  an  amethyst  setting.  A  land 
of  strange  old  customs  fossilised  by  the  hand  of  time.  A  land  of  lasr 
ness,  of  siestas  of  interminable  gossip  ;  a  land  of  rioh  fimto  and 
prodigal  fertility.  A  people  merry  and  light-hearted,  deSf^ing  in 
their  processions,  their  festas,  tiieir  dances,  and  their  improvised 
rhymes.  Where  languishing  brunettes  inspire  the  guitar^wedded 
serenade,  and  where  occasionaUy  a  knife  win  g^ter  and  a  fUl  be  heard. 
All  this,  and  more,  we  diseovered  in  the  Land  of  Hawks,  or  to  give  it 
its  Portuguese  name,  As  I^has  dos  A9ores. 

A  primitive  race  are  the  inhabitants.  They  cause  a  feeling  of  Bip 
Van  Winkle  (as  yet  unawakened)  to  creep  over  one.  A  heavy  sleep 
seems  to  have  fellen  upon  them  in  the  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  and 
TimCj  with  silent,  lengthy,  and  rapid  strides,  has  passed  by  them  un^- 
marked ;  the  progress  that  has  followed  in  his  train  unseen.  Thu 
is  naturally  more  observable  among  the  mass  of  the  popuhiion  than 
the  higher  classes.  They  have  stopped  at  periods  of  the  fer  distant 
past,  varying  according  to  their  several  pursuits.      In  Nagriculture 
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1^  putted  «p  vhcrty  wmim\m:%  about  tie  iiate  of  MoMt.  Tlim 
8(M  wheel  oK-ovt  to  iritlMMit  4o«l»t  a  conraet  imitatMn  of  th«  fint 
veiaicte  that  ia09«d  on  wbiels.  The  heary,  rude,  embeoMd  msa  tmi 
ai«  even  gan^esliTe  of  Mbal  Cain.  The  eom  k  trodden  eot  bj  osen, 
aad  tiro  women  iwiy  often  be  seen  giMUng  at  a  mill  (a  «iieit  goBMfh 
begetting  emplonfmaii)^  Tlie  ploi^h  >of  the  ooimtry  k^mitiTe  in 
die  mSateoB^  being  bat  tiie  tnaeAi  of  a  tree  depxiTod  of  its  bark,  eo 
tiMt  they  are  tiiua  behind  even  the  Rooian  improvenetits  upon  a 
more  «neient  made  «f  tilli^  and  fiuling  to  profit  by  Viigil'e  leaeon, 
they  n^eot  to  '^  amk  a  Mcket  for  the  shining  ehere/'  Kie  inhabi- 
tants of  the  more  important  islands,  however,  are  tM>w  WginBing  to 
see  the  advaat«0es  of  the  Latin  plough,  and  the  method  ef  manuring 
aJso,  by  sowiii^  and  plongfaing-in  lu^n»  mmeh  prked  by  the  early 
Eomans,  is  gmMally  adopted,  in  nayigatioiQ;,  dei^ite  their  close 
i^tionsh^)  to  ^  Msgellaa  and  a  Vasoo  da  Qema^they  leave  off  where 
the  Piwuiisisiiii  bsgan.  ConnpoMee,  quadnuitS)  Mid  ohronomotem  are 
ivgaidBd  as  inventi<»u  of  the  foul  fiend,  traps  Set  to  oat^  the  guile- 
le«  mariner;  and  with  the  cftars  iffc  hk  only  guide,  the  natire  toiler 
of  the  sea  wttera  hk  uawertain  oonrse.  In  pottery  they  have  veached 
the  tiitte  of  the  Roann  kings,  and  retain  a  severe  style,  belonging  to 
a  olassioal  age  anterior  to  the  introduotion  of  meretrieioas  omament. 
The  Ihok  which  eosMeots  thnn  with  the  modenM  k  their  patok—^till 
this  k  medinfvai.  Their  aoi^  and  romances  are  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  bear  streng  tmeee  of  the  sM  ibudal  i^stem  and'yeilow-hairod 
Ooth  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  tarbwed  and  sdmitared  Saraosn 
•on  l^e  other.  The  name  Aravias  given  to  their  romances  denotes 
A  Mosarabian  origin.  The  same  word  was  applied  to  the  ilosarabic 
language.  Oftsn  do  the  harsh  gnttuxik  of  some  Moorish  word  recall 
A  time  when  the  Moslem's  power  was  strong  in  PortiigaL  Many 
Moorish  Winds  are  «till  retained  entire.  Indeed,  dose  contact  with 
the  African  has  eaused  much  of  hk  colour  to  adhere,  not  only  to 
their  language,  but  ako  to  their  complexion,  their  dresses^  and  their 
architecture,  whioh  have  all  a  Moorish  tint.  29^0  one  but  a  jealous 
Oriental  could  have  invented  the  costume  of  the  women.  The  ftu)e 
k  hidden  by  the  folds  of  a  gigantic  hood,  which  rises  &r  above  the 
head,  being  piopped  up  by  whalebone,  and  the  figure  and  Ibet  are 
obscured  from  view  by  a  heavy  mantle  falling  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  ground.  Kb  for  the  men,  the  mind  of  the  nuddle  ages  still  dwells 
in  them.  A  characteristic  of  that  mind  was  a  desire  to  exaggerate 
some  article  of  dress  (witness  our  forefathers'  shoes  and  ruffii).  Here 
it  k  the  head-dress  which  assumes  undue  proportions.  Their  cara- 
pu^as  or  cape  sore  built  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  In  front,  a 
peak  two  feet  broad  throws  a  shadow  over  the  wearer,  and  behind,  a 
01^  almost  laige  enough  to  shelter  a  famOy  descends  to  the  smaU  of 
the  back.  In  their  architeeture,  fibint  indications  of  the  Mosarabian 
may  be  discerned.     Only  iamt,  however,  for  the  style  k  so  mixed, 
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that  like  a  good  salad,  not  one  of  its  component  parts  can  be  traced* 
back  to  its  origin.  Given  a  sheet  of  deep  black-edged  paper  upon 
which  an  amateur  has  designed  numerous  odd  windows,  and  you 
have  a  rough  approximation  to  the  external  appearance  of  eccle- 
siastical edifices.  This  strange  effect  is  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  local  black  Tolcanic  stone  as  a  firame-work,  and  a  plentiful 
application  of  whitewash  to  the  intervening  waUs.  The  principal 
features  of  religious  buildings  are  open  belfries,  long,  oblong,  red- 
tiled  naves,  horse-shoe  arches,  scrolls,  and  occasionally  a  dome  or 
minaret — ^the  shape  and  position  of  the  windows  seem  left  to  the  taste 
of  individual  workmen. 

Of  the  nine  islands  composing  the  group  of  the  A9ore8,  S.  Miguel 
is  the  "largest.  Its  chief  town  is  Ponta  del  Gada,  with  a  civil  governor 
and  other  civil  and  military  officials  exercising  jurisdiction  over  this 
island  and  the  neighbouring  one,  Sta.  Maria.  These  two  islands  are 
called  the  oriental  division.  The  central  division  is  composed  of 
Terceira  Graciosa  and  S.  Jorge,  the  seat  of  its  local  government 
being  situated  at  Angra,  the  capital  of  Terceira.  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores, 
and  Corvo  complete  the  number  and  form  the  occidental  division, 
having  Horta,  the  capital  of  Fayal,  as  its  centre.  We  established 
ourselves  in  Ponta  del  Gada,  commonly  called  A  Cidade,  or  The  City> 
by  the  natives.  Its  environs  are  rendered  attractive  by  numerous 
gardens,  where  owing  to  the  evenness  of  the  climate,  every  kind  of 
tree,  including  tropical  growths,  flourishes  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  weird  caverns,  there  are  no  show  places. 
Evidences  of  civilization  exist  in  the  shape  of  a  club  (so  called),  a 
caf<&,  and  a  theatre. 

As  soon  as  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  the  language  enabled  us 
to  travel  where  French  and  Fnglish  are  alike  unknown,  we  bent  oiu* 
steps  inland.  The  roads  (in  parts)  are  really  excellent,  and  although 
our  mule-propelled  conveyance,  of  primeval  construction,  had  at  first 
filled  our  minds  with  anxious  forbodings,  we  managed  a  twenty-seven 
miles'  journey  with  something  considerably  less  than  the  maximum 
of  discomfort 

After  seven  hours'  travelling  we  were  taken  at  a  sharp  trot  down 
the  break-neck  incline  which  Idads  into  the  Valley  of  the  Fumaa. 
Here  we  were  delivered  into  the  charge  of  certain  donkey-men,  whose 
open  mouths  proved  that  they  regarded  us  in  the  light  of  inhabitants 
from  another  world  (whether  higher  or  nether  I  was  at  first  unable 
to  determine).  Under  their  care  we  jogged  over  to  a  house  named 
Grena  (a  private  hotel  for  English  visitors),  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Furnas  lake.  Previously  to  our  departure  from  Ponta  del  Gada  its 
enthusiastic  citizens  had  poured  out  a  perfect  stream  of  praises  about 
the  glories  of  the  Furnas.  Taught  by  experience,  we  mixed  many 
grains  of  salt  therewith,  and  called  to  mind  that  King  David  made 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  Portuguese  when  he  delicately  hinted 
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"that  veracity  is  not  general  among  the  human  race.  Consequently 
great  was  oiur  gratification  upon  finding  the  beauties  of  the  Famas 
Valley  and  lake  surpass  all  our  preconceived  ideas.  What  effect  the 
£ELCt  that  the  arrangements  of  QrenJi  disclosed  all  the  comforts  of  an 
English  country  house  may  have  had  upon  our  appreciation  of  the 
scene  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  will  not  attempt  a  description  of 
-this  place,  but  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  all  the  elements 
•of  fine  scenery  are  to  be  found.  Hills,  lakes,  peaks,  waterfoUs,  crags, 
'Mue  and  madder-tinted  rocks,  sheer  precipices,  are  the  natural  features, 
while  the  extensive  planting  and  cultivation  around  show  the  im- 
print of  the  finger  of  man.  The  Furnas  peasant  can  hardly  be  charged 
with  exaggeration  when  he  sings  with  pride — 

''  Mas  em  beUezas  que  enoerra, 
No  mundo  n&o  tern  riyal.'' 

«  Bat  the  beauties  that  sonoond  thee, 
In  the  world  nnriyalled  stand/' 

In  the  valley  are  .many  springs,  several  of  them  inferior  only  in 
volume  and  heat  to  the  geysers  of  Iceland.  Every  kind  of  mineral 
water  abounds,  from  the  sulphurous  spring  whose  huge  boiling  column 
discharges  gallons  eveiy  minute,  to  the  Agua  Santa  that  is  distilled 
"from  the  earth  drop  by  drop  as  though  Nature  begrudged  the  gift. 
In  this  region  there  is  a  Bocca  de  Inferno,  seeming  to  give  entrance 
to  the  under  world.  In  order  to  arrive  at  it,  one  must  descend  a 
large  crevasse  in  the  lava  and  decomposed  pumice  which  form  the 
soil.  Then  one  sees  a  "  dread  abyss,"  a  seeming  portal,  a  horrid 
mouth,  whence  issues  a  "sable  smoke,"  sulphurous  vapours,  and 
boiling  mud.  This  mud  is  lava  in  a  state  of  fusion,  which  is  first 
thrown  up  as  it  were  in  enormous  spadefuls,  and  then  falls  back  into 
the  recesses  of  the  pit  This  flux  and  reflux  is  accompanied  by  a 
noise  similar  to  the  regular  beat  of  breakers  on  the  shore.  The 
thought  arises  that  one  of  the  earth's  arteries  has  burst,  and  each 
ptdsation  yields  her  heart's  blood.  Upon-  the  adjacent  land  a  per- 
petual blight  seems  brooding.  Rusty  patches  blotch  the  earth, 
already  rendered  white  from  excess  of  sulphur  and  the  chemical 
action  of  escaping  gases.  A  great  feeling  of  insecurity  is  experienced ; 
the  movement,  the  noise,  the  steam,  and  the  smoke  remind  of  powers 
whereby  worlds  are  destroyed. 

"  The  gloomy  region  trembling  shook, 
So  terribly  that  yet  with  dammy^dewB 
Fear  chills  my  brow." 

The  baths  are  most  efiicacious  in  certain  diseases,  and  the  long  list  of 
veritable  cures  would  even  throw  into  the  shade  the  fivbulous  thousands 
•  of  an  advertising  quack«  v 
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Why  chalybeate  springs  should  always  produce  the  same  social 
efieciSy  let  philosophers  decide.  I  oiily  wish  parenthetically  to  re- 
mark that  here  in  the  utt^xaost  parts  of  the  earth  the  efiecta  on 
dress  are  astonishing.  Nowhere  in  the  islands  are  the  toilettes  so- 
wonderfully  and  feaifally  made  as  at  the  Fumas,  and  cards  and' 
gambling  also^  like  inTalids,  gain  addhaonal  stvength  from  their 
proximity  to  the  watexa  Kotwithstanding  the  numerous  fumes  and 
exhalations  of  the  yalley,  its  air  is  evidently  health-fprometing.  Sick 
persons  gain  strength,  and  the  peasantry  are  robust  and  long,  liyed. 
In  one  spot  alone  does  a  gas  arise  fatal  to  life.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Fumo  de  Cal,  far  removed  from  the  valley  and  all  habitations.  It 
calls  to  mind  the  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples.  There  oan.be  no  doubt 
of  the  destructive  power  of  the  gas;  rabbits,  birds,  insects,  and 
worms  testify  with  their  lives  to  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Dead  bodies 
surround  the  fissure  whence  issues  the  killing  vapour,  and  a  flaming 
branch  held  near  it  is  instantly  extinguudied. 

Whilst  at  the  Furnas,  Worthington,  a  mighty  hunter,  often  made 
a  big  ba^  with  little  game — ^woodcock,  quail^  wild  rock-pigeons,  and 
rabbits.  We  were  told  snipe,  duck,  and  tesd  might  be  shot,  but  I 
believe  their  existence  to  be  apocryphal  The  climate  affects  the- 
birds.  Migrants  (except  terns)  lose  their  wandering  habits,  and  be- 
come steady  and  settle  down.  St.  Valentine's  Day  is  a  diu  non,  and 
observed  neither  by  fledged  nor  unfledged  bipeds.  Quails  have  from 
three  to  four  nests  in  the  year ;  other  birds  lay  at  such  seasons  and 
as  often  as  it  may  suit  their  inclinations,  and  some  all  the  year  round, 
irrespective  of  seasons.  Like  the  birds,  the  native  sportsmen  refuse 
to  observe  times  and  seasons,  and,  consequently,  as  may  be  supposed, 
the  numerous  attempts  made  to  stock  the  plentiful  covert  of  the 
island  with  various  kinds  of  game  have  proved  total  failures.  The 
native  sportsman  also  has  misty  notions  as  to  what  is  game.  Many  an 
unhappy  little  canary  he  stops  in  the  middle  of  its  song>  and  bkck- 
birds  cannot  be  too  careful  how  they  approach  him.  We  thought  of 
turning  our  attention  to  freshwater  fishing,  but  it  proved  impracticable. 
Frogs  exist  in  millions.  Dear  old  Izaac  could  have  amused  himself 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  live  batrachian  bait,  which  he  so 
thoroughly  understood,  until  the  end  of  time,  without  ever  arriving 
at  the  last  of  the  frogs,  or — ^the  first  of  the  fishes.  Gojd  and  silver 
fish  alone  occupy  the  lakes,  and  they  are  not  to  be  caught  with  a 
hook.  As  for  the  streams,  their  case  is  admirably  illustrated  by  one 
of  Seymour's  "  Humorous  Sketches,"  when  a  ragged  urchin  replies  to 
a  pompous  old  angling  pedagogue,  ''  Well,  I  don't  know  if  there  be 
any  fish,  but  if  there  be,  they  be  wery  small,  for  there  wam't  no 
water  in  the  stream  afore  the  rain  last  week."  This  dearth  of  fresh- 
water fish  is  compensated  by  the  facOity  with  which  great  monsters^ 
may  be  dragged  out  of  the  deep.  The  surrounding  seas  are  ventaible^ 
''happy  hunting  grounds"  to  the  deep-sea  fisherman.  Big  game- 
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abouaidB — booite,  dolphm,  and  aibaoor  fer  the  hook ;  tiai^la,  tmrnj, 
poarpoiaa,  and  vbale  for  tke  haopoon.  The  aibaoor  afFerds  exe^ent 
iport  The  ^anmia  of  the  sea"  (ao  firmlj  helieyed  m  bj  M. 
Michelet)  has  developed  in  him  a  ino«t  omscidar  oonsdiBtioiL  9is 
wei^t  (1£K)  to  900^.),  added  to  his  poirar,  makes  him  a  difficult 
£ah  to  haisi  up.     It  is  a  pegular  ease  of  ''pull  devil^  pull  baker." 

Upon  our  return  to  Bonta  del  Gada  we  found  that  the  camiral  iras 
drawing  to  a  «loee,  aad  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  witness  B&d  take 
part  in  a  game  peculiar  to  this  baGohanalion  festival,  and  practised 
only  in  the  Asses.  ^^latrado"  the  natives  call  it,  but  the  sac  e 
word  means  iduw«4ide  oamiTal  time,  and  also  any  fun  that  may 
then  take  place.  'Hke  game  seems  to  be  a  sarcastic  allusion  to  the 
Portugaeee  didike  of  washing.  It  consists  in  throwing  as  mutfti 
water  as  yon  are  able  on  any  passer^sy,  save  and  except  the  saqred 
person  of  a  seidier  or  an  official  Moreover,  the  said  passer-by  must 
neither  lose  fads  temper  nor  take  his  remedy  at  law.  Highly  oma- 
mental  hoUow  wax  baUs,  ediaped  like  lemons  (''  limaa "),  and  ffllled 
with  water,  are  %Ml  by  itineraart  vendors.  Persons  in  the  street  are 
thereby  enabled  to  retaliate  upcm  those  indocws,  who  squirt  water 
from  dbore.  It  is  customary  for  the  young  men  to  form  themselves 
into  stonning  parties,  and  give  notice  that  they  wiQ  attack  certain 
houses  at  a  stated  time.  The  moment  arrived,  they  deploy  in  open 
column  in  the  street,  and  pelt  every  open  window  in  the  houses  zneu< 
tioaed,  the  ladies  meanwhile  hailing  down  *'  limas  "  on  them  from  the 
baloomes.  The  fiur  ones  have  a  decided  advantage  in  position,  and, 
bendes,  -tibey  press  into  the  service  every  engine  whidi  the  ingeofuity 
of  man  has  invented  ibr  the  projection  of  water.  Each  member  of 
the  attaokiBg  party  is  attended  by  a  boy  bearing  a  tray  iilled  witli 
^'  hmas."  A  weiyUdsreoted  shot  not  unfinequmitly  upsets  -die  tmy,  and 
for  the  time  deprives  l^e  water-soldier  of  his  ammunition,  f^e 
victory  is  geaeaaMy  to  the  strong.  An  overpowering  volley  un* 
erriagiy  aimed  drives  the  party  of  litUe  amasons  indoors,  and  the 
assailants  pass  cm  to  aaother  house,  singing  a  p»an  of  victory. 

After  the  battle  a  spongy  feeling  pervades  every  part  of  the  bodj^ : 
most  cunningly  manntoBhed  must  he  be  who  does  not  seem  to  be 
oaiZ3ring  about  tons  of  water  in  his  olothes.  Small  particles  of  wax 
are  all  over  one,  in  eyes,  ears,  and  moutiii,  and  sometimes  a  temporary 
oUiqnity  of  vision  is  produced  by  a  hitfd  hit  in  the  «ye.  The  gamo 
is  rathw  destractive  to  the  pioturesque  side  of  a  carnival,  owiikg  to 
the  number  of  umbfellas  and  macintoidies  displayed,  but  the  brilliaiit 
ftni^  dress-balls  m  the  evening,  when  a  lima  must  'not  be  thrown, 
make  ample  amend. 

Lent  aet  in  with  an  access  of  gloom  cidculated  to  produce  melan- 
dk^a ;  we  therefne  escaped  from  Ponta  del  Gada,  and  betook  our- 
'Sdvea  to  the  Set^t  Oidades,  where  an  excellent  house  had  been  most 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal    We  were  now  in  the  west  of  the 
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island,  in  a  diminutive  village  situated  on  the  borders  of  a  lake,  or 
rather  two  lakes,  one  intensely  blue,  the  other  olive  green,  and  com- 
municating by  a  small  channel  cut  through  the  narrow  isthmus  that 
divides  them,  the  whole  suipassing  even  the  Furnas  in  beauty.  The 
Sette  Cidades  (a  corruption  of  cavidades  or  hollows)  are  seven  im- 
mense craters  (seven  is  the  supposed  number ;  I  could  never  count 
more  than  six).  Four  of  them  contain  water,  and  form  a  series  of 
kkes  2M  different  altitudes,  affording  many  romantic  views.  They 
are  of  comparatively  recent  formation.  When  Cabral,  who  first  took 
possession  of  the  islands,  explored  S.  Miguel  (1443),  he  was  delighted 
with  the  aspect  of  an  extensive  plain  that  stretched  out  to  tiie  west- 
wai-d,  and  seemed  to  offer  every  facility  for  agriculture.  He  placed 
certain  Moors  in  charge,  and  returned  with  all  his  Portuguese  followers 
to  the  adjoining  island  of  Sta,  Maria.  Imagine  the  horror  of  the 
poor  Arabian  knights  (as  Padre  Cordeiro  calls  them  in  his  account), 
when  they  saw  the  land  to  the  westward  gradually  rise  and  rise,  as 
though  one  of  the  genii  carefully  bottled  up  by  Solomon  was,  so  to 
speak,  uncorking  himself.  The  whole  island  meanwhile  shaking  to 
its  very  foundations,  and  seemingly  trying  to  cast  off  its  moorings  ! 
When  the  Portuguese  came  back,  they  found  the  aspect  of  one-half 
the  island  changed.  Mountains  were  in  the  place  of  plains.  A  ver- 
dant flat  had  become  a  range  of  charred  and  blackened  peaks,  and 
water  was  where  none  before  had  been.     This  occurred  in  1444. 

While  Lent  lasted  we  thoroughly  explored  the  whole  of  the  island, 
ascended  the  Pico  de  Yasa,  the  highest  mountain,  and  qualified  as 
guides  to  stray  visitors.  The  peasantry  proved  civil,  obliging,  cheer- 
Sol,  and  tolerably  free  from  vices.  They  certainly  have  an  itching 
palm,  and  are  inclined  to  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.  Petty 
larceny  is  said  to  possess  an  attraction  which  they  find  difficult  to 
resist,  but  this  is  a  decided  defamation  of  character.  I  must  say 
they  are  endowed  with  a  talent  for  bargaining — ^a  genius  it  amounts 
to,  that  awakens  feelings  of  admiration  not  immixed  with  awe.  In 
the  matter  of  overcharging  the  foreigner,  I  discovered  that  the  Lon- 
don cabman  has  yet  much  to  learn.  Many  instances  of  integrity, 
however,  are  to  be  met  with.  One  man  we  employed  (rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Antonio  Rebica),  not  only  never  cheated  us  himself,  but 
guarded  us  from  the  impositions  of  others.  They  are  poor,  but  not 
in  abject  want.  As  a  rule  each  man  possesses  a  Uttle  plot  of  ground, 
either  fireehold  or  held  at  a  quit  rent,  which  supplies  him  wiUi  suffi- 
cient com  for  the  year.  In  addition  to  this,  he  has  a  pig  and  a  donkey. 
The  last  is  the  source  of  an  irregular  income,  being  hired  by  persons 
about  to  travel  in  the  island.  Fvetybody  who  cannot  afford  a  private 
or  a  hired  carriage  moves  about  on  donkey  back ;  walking  is  never 
thought  of.  The  principal  articles  of  food  among  the  poor  are  bread, 
fish,  yams,  and  vegetable  soups.  The  com  bread  is  said  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  great  dental  brilliancy  which  characterises  both  men 
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^nd  women,  and  fortunately  so,  for  they  are  all  provided  with  an 
-abundance  of  mouth  and  a  great  exuberance  of  lip.  Money  has  a 
very  small  circulation  amongst  theuL  Barter  prevails,  and  the  work 
"of  an  artisan  or  labourer  is  repaid  by  rendering  him  such  services  as 
he  in  his  turn  may  require.  I  believe  the  annual  subscription  to  the 
Furnas  barber  for  the  perennial  Saturday  night  or  Sunday  shave  was 
three  cobs  of  Indian  com.  Little  children,  brindled  pigs  of  grey- 
hound proportions,  blue  cats,  and  yelping  mongrels  are  the  chief 
objects  of  animated  nature  in  the  village  streets.  The  children's 
vrardrobe  is  evidently  limited,  for  they  may  often  be  seen  (probably 
x^hen  their  solitary  garment  is  being  washed)  walking  about  in  all  the 
dignity  of  primitive  man,  clad  in  his  natural  dress.  The  peasant  is  pre- 
eminently superstitious ;  there  is  no  limit  to  his  powers  of  credulity.  He 
^considers  himself  also  called  upon  to  take  part  in  every  ecclesiastical 
•ceremony,  and  when  the  Church  disports  herself  in  the  streets,  he 
ithinks  the  wmvmmfi  bonum  of  happiness  has  been  reached.  In  the 
%iitj  is  an  image  known  as  the  Santo  Christo.  The  f§tes  held  in  its 
honour  enabled  me  to  take  an  accurate  observation  of  the  evidences 
of  superstition. 

It  is  in  the  care  of  the  nuns  of  N.  S.  da  Esperan9a,  one  of  the 
few  convents  permitted  to  die  a  nattiral  death  upon  the  disestablish- 
ment of  conventual  orders.  From  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  the 
image  is  not  attractive.  It  is  an  ill-executed  half-figure  of  Christ, 
•carved  in  wood  and  miserably  painted.  But  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
it  have  brought  it  into  great  repute.  It  is  crystallised  with  jewels 
and  precious  stones.  Moreover,  it  is  seised  of  landed  property,  and 
a  constant  stream  of  gifts  keeps  its  exchequer  and  its  pantry  always 
filled.  The  cloak  that  covers  it  will  heal  the  sick.  To  such  the 
priests  lend  the  velvet  mantle — ^for  a  consideration.  An  engraving  of 
it  acts  as  a  safeguard  from  ill,  and  a  tape  with  its  height  marked 
thereon  as  a  charm.  Even  the  leaves  with  which  the  streets  are 
strewed  on  procession  days  are  treasured  as  talismans.  Once  a  year 
this  image  is  paraded  through  the  densely  crowded  streets.  Down 
•go  all  the  people  on  their  knees,  and  beat  their  breasts,  as  it  passes. 
From  the  aspect  of  the  Saint  on  this  day,  whether  smiling  or  frowning, 
good  or  bad  fortune  is  augured  for  the  islands.  Other  Saints  often 
have  processions  in  their  honour,  but  this  of  the  Santo  Christo 
•oclipses  them  alL  Priests  and  acolytes,  with  banners,  crucifixes,  and 
censers,  "  irmandades,"  or  brotherhoods,  of  mediaeval  pattern,  the 
image  under  a  rich  canopy  (by  the  way,  two  women  had  to  walk 
nnder  the  image  as  penance  for  some  naughtiness).  High  functionaries 
•of  the  Church,  robed  in  the  gorgeous  manner  so  dear  to  the  Bomish 
hierarchy;  His  Excellency  the  Civil  Governor,  with  "the  powers 
that  be,"  in  diplomatic  dress ;  the  Commandant,  staff,  and  troops, 
bareheaded;  ihilitary  bands;  and  lastly,  certain  of  the  jeunesse.doree 
of  the  island,  who,  by  thus  "  assisting,"  accomplish  the  treble  object 
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'Of  performfliig  au  act  of  devotion,  of  seeing  Donna  Isabel  here,  Donna 
Biiuusa  i^iere,  aad  Doiuia  Juliana  further  on  ;  and,  most  inpoitaiii;  of 
aJJ,  of  ^i^laying  whatever  their  Lisbon  tailors  or  hosien  have  reoently 
sent  them.  Stuch  is  the  prooession  of  the  Sa]i!to€brist09  the  gneatest 
flvent  of  tiie  ^^uu  The  people  Hke  a  din,  aad  cannons  hooBa,  recbet^ 
ODaeUe,  beads  bray^  ttod  bells  dash,  to  an  extent  that  fatty  aatuifies 
them*  Auring  the  Btes  we  had  a  miracle  phiy,  but  oonespondente  at 
Ober^Amnfliigaa  haTejao  tfaonxi^ily  enh^tened  the  British  pvUio  on 
thaf  siihjeot  that  nothing  remains  to  be  said. 

^  the  eeoclttsioa  of  all  the  festiYities  we  boohed  plaoes  in  the 
s.  8.  '^losuiajio/'  in  order  to  viat  the  adjacent  islanda.  Before 
ftaifiitng  wiih  S.  Miguel  some  notioe  must  be  taken  of  its  onuges, 
m\mskij  alene  we  aoe  made  acquainted  with  its  ezisteBoe  in  Eogisad. 
The  Attlt  grows  in  all  tiie  isknda,  but  the  largest  trade  is  earned  on 
hese.  One  juffers  from  a  surfeit  of  oranges  during  the  oeanenj  the 
air  is  heavy  with  tbur  odour,  the  streets  ydlow  with  tfaeirpeeL  The 
Samoea  seems  to  have  acquired  a  habit  of  dropping  onngB  pipa  i&to 
ocmvenieat  holes,  wbeoaever  he  had  a  sufficiently  strong  tenure  to 
inspire  him  with  a  desire  to  improve  his  proper^.  Thus  did 
Portugal  become  acquainted  with  the  fruit.  She  encouraged  its 
Cttkure  in  her  uunkr  possessions,  and  gained  thereby  an  addition 
to  Ibe  revenue.  It  is  propagated  now  by  layers,  by  grafting,  and 
by  seed.  Five  kinds  are  grown — ^the  silver,  the  navd,  the  tan- 
gerine, the  ccunprida,  and  selecta.  Old  trees  bear  the  best  fruit, 
thijo-skhmed  and  pipless,  but  ten  years  are  sufficient  for  a  tree  to 
arrive  at  perfection.  It  will  then  bear  from  1500  to  2000  iHranges. 
In 'Order  to  protect  both  trees  and  crops  from  the  fearful  gales  that 
sweep  over  the  islands,  lofty  hedges  are  fermed  of  trees  of  rapid 
growth :  sueh  as  the  incense  tree,  the  Faya  (peculiar  to  this  groq^), 
sod  certain  laurels.  The  orange-tree  is  liable  to  a  disease  called  the 
Tiagrima  (from  the  drops  that  issue  from  the  trank),  whereby  it 
weeps  itself  to  death.  As  in  hysterics  sharp  tieatmeat  proves  the 
most  effioaoious,  so  the  tree's  tears  are  stopped  by  the  harsh  method 
of  lo]^ang  off  numerous  brandtkes  and  exposing  tiie  roots  to  the  air. 
The  frnit  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  parasite  which  revels  in  the 
tome  bitter  of  the  peel.  It  is  known  as  the  aspidistus  eonohifermiis — 
a  kmd  of  codbineal.  In  1870-71  as  many  as  270,749  kiige  boxes, 
containing  about  800  oranges  each,  were  reported  from  Porta  del 
Gada  alone^-total  value  thereof  about  £65,000, 

We  left  Ponta  del  Gada  at  about  5  p.m.  and  anchored  in  the  Bay 
of  Ai^;ra  in  Terceira  early  on  the  following  morning.  Angra  itself  is 
full  of  charm.  Built  on  and  between  two  closely  adjoining  hiQs,  its 
houses  reach  down  to  the  seashore  and  are  reflected  on  the  i^acid 
surfece  of  the  water.  The  Cathedral,  the  monument  to  D(Mn  Pedro, 
and  the  large  and  weQ  fortified  Castle  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  occupy 
pcominent  positions.    Before  you  is  an  excdlent  natural  harbour. 
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bouniied  on  oi]ud  side  by  a  huge  Uuif  prooaoatovy  and  having  <m  tha 
other  two  prominent  black  locka — ^the  Cabraa.  This  is  the  iM6t 
^[Mrting  island  of  the  group.  The  inhabitanta  hafre  diaplatyed  smb 
valour  at  diSSneni  times  that  Aagra  has  had  ''do  heroimio"  added 
to  ita  name,  and  the  island  ita^  has  reoemd  tiie  txHe  of  *'  aempve 
leaL"  In  182;^,  at  YiUa  de  Praia,  the  aeoMid  town  of  note,  360  bmki 
with  5  cannons  totally  defeated  a  Dom  Miguelite  fleet  mountLog  344 
guna  and  canying  3000  men, 

A  perfect  paasion  for  boll-Sghts  is  manifested  by  all  the  Teroeira- 
epsiana,  who  are  beskdes  tolerable  shots  and  horsemen,  and  exori  in 
the  use*  of  the  national  wei^n,  the  quarter*staff.  The  bull  ia  fought 
after  the  manner  of  PcnrtogaL  He  enAera  the  ripg  with  his  honia  ao 
guarded  that,  although  he  may  toaa,  he  ia  wholly  prevented  from 
goring.  Na  horses  ai»  ridden  to  the  bitter  end,  and  amateurs  dispute 
with  pvofessioKialfi  the  plaudits  of  the  speetators.  The  dash  and  agility 
of  Seville  or  Madrid  are  retained;  the  onielty,thesting  as  it  were,  alone 
is  removed.  One  iowr  deforee  I  venture  to  ohreniola  A  chair  wms 
placed  opposite  the  door  whence  the  boll  waa  about  to  issue :  a  per- 
formiMr  quietly  seated  himself.  Out  rushed  the  bull,  rendered  fbrious 
by  his  captivity,  and  dashed  at  the  man.  He,  unmoved,  allowed  the 
beast  to  approach,  and  when  on  the  point  of  being  touched^  by  a 
quick,  adroit  movemei^  quitted  the  chair,  which  was  incoatiBently 
tossed  sk^^high  to  the  delight  of  the  beholders.  In  the  country  buUs 
are  fought  for  pure  love  <^  the  sport.  A  bull  is  run  into  a  village 
stie^  The  ends  sre  closed  to  prevent  his  escape.  All  liie  doers 
and  windows  are  left  open,  and  it  is  only  by  a  harlequin  jump  in  at 
them  that  the  frantic  onslaughta  of  the  bull  can  be  avoided.  The 
bulls  are  of  a  peculiar  breed,  very  hardy  and  pugnacious,  and  are 
allowed  their  liberty  in  consideration  of  the  amusement  they  affiwd. 
When  exhausted  from  a  fig^t  they  are  returned  to  their  naiive  wilds. 

Of  the  quarterHETtaff,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  formidable  a  weap«i  it  may  become  in  skilled 
hands,  until  a  set^o  between  a  couple  of  TereeiKaenBians  has  faeenv 
witnessed.  Some  of  these  people  would  have  made  good  play  o^^^- 
with  Will  Scarlet  or  Friar  TucL. 

The  interior  of  this  island  is  uninteieating  from  the  waiKfe  of  large 
timber,  a  defect  visible  in  all  the  islands.  The  heights  of  Sta.  Bcff- 
bara  with  th^  caldeira  are  not  sufiicientiy  attractive  to  caU  forth 
any  remarks.  I  cannot  pass  over  in  a  hke  silence  the  eruption  which 
took  plaee  off  this  coast  in  1867.  Six  columns  of  thick  white  vapour 
rose  from  the  sea  to.  an  enormous  height.  In  their  midst  were  seen, 
loi^  blocks  of  volcanic  stone  hurled  with  rapidity  and  great,  violence 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ecean.  Bepeated  detonations  shook  the  air, 
and  balloons  of  steam  were  constantly  pufied  off .  fr<»n  the  sea  ai  great 
distances  from  the  actual  plaee  ef  eruption.  l%yis  lasted  several 
days.  At  length  a  great  duu)^  in  the  celmr  of  the  water,  and  con- 
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-stant  and  heavy  breakers,  caused  every  eye  to  look  anxiously  for  the 
dry  land  to  appear.  A  formation  almost  on  the  sea  level  could 
already  be  seen  when  the  submarine  volcano  ceased  its  operations, 
and  the  disturbed  part  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  returned  to  its  original 
position,  "  full  a  hundred  fathoms  down."  Previous  eruptions  had 
not  been  so  harmless.  Praia  has  been  thrice  destroyed,  and  many 
lives  have  been  lost. 

From  Terceira  we  went  to  S.  Jorge,  celebrated  for  its  cheeses  (and 
nothing  else),  and  thence  on  to  Fayal.  This  island  was  once,  for  a 
Tery  short  time,  in  our  possession.  It  was  during  the  '^  sixty  years' 
captivity,"  the  period  succeeding  the  conquest  of  Poctugal  by  the 
forces  of  Philip  II.  under  the  ferocious  Alva.  The  gallant  Raleigh 
took  the  island,  but  was  prevented  by  the  smallness  of  his  force  from 
holding  it.  That  most  gentlemanlike  of  buccaneers  seems  to  have 
<;omported  himself  with  boundless  license  out  here,  and  to  have  made 
the  lives  of  the  Spaniards  to  be  a  burden  to  them.  On  one  occasion 
he  held  the  Captain-General  of  S.  Miguel  to  ransom,  and  many  were 
■  the  Spanish  crowns  cracked  by  his  followers  to  the  honour  of  our 
Virgin  Queen,  and  the  greater  glory  of  Old  England.  The  principal 
beauty  of  Fayal  lies  in  its  juxtaposition  with  the  other  islands : 
opposite  is  Pico,  with  its'  7000  feet  sugar-loaf;  farther  oif  is 
S.  Jorge,  and  again  to  the  northward  is  Graciosa.  Horta,  the  chief 
town,  is  situated  in  a  bay,  and  forms  a  handsome  amphitheatre* 
Hero  whale-boats  are  kept  whereby  the  hardy  sportsman  may  be 
-enabled  to  have  a  shot  at  the  oil-yielding  leviathan,  for  it  seems  he  is 
killed  now  with  explosive  projectiles.  The  natives  have  an  extensive 
commerce  with  America  in  oranges,  oil,  and  Fayal  manu&ctures. 
The  last  consist  of  laces  made  wholly  from  the  fibre  of  the  aloe, 
graceful  groups  of  flowers  carved  from  the  pith  of  the  fig  tree,  and 
straw-embroidered  net.  Near  Horta  are  two  natural  curiosities,  the 
Caldeira  and  the  Castello  Branco.  The  first  is  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  having  in  its  interior  a  small  lake  and  a  smaller 
crater.  The  Castello  is  a  great  white  rock  that  shows  out  boldly  on 
the  shore.  But  to  my  eye  the  chief  attraction  of  this  favoured  isle 
lay  not  in  its  barren  crater  or  its  frowning  rock.  It  possesses  a 
«charm  unshared  by  its  surrounding  sisters  in  certain  picturesque 
villas,  which,  occasionally  seen,  remind  the  admiring  gazer  that 
Nature  is  not  always  in  liie  throes  of  internal  strife,  and  that  it  is 
permitted  to  dwell  here  unharmed  by  those  tremendous  convulsions 
whose  traces  ore  evident  on  either  himd.  Much  further  than  Horta 
"did  our  wanderings  extend,  but  space  prevents  me  from  going  further 
in  my  description  of  what  we  saw. 

Pico  with  its  lofty  and  still  smoking  top ;  Graciosa,  with  its  mar- 
vellous subterranean  lake ;  Sta.  Maria  "with  its  stalactite  island  of 
Romeiros,  in  reference  to  the  irreg^ar  columns  of  which  a  native 
•historian,  a  master  of  bathos,  says  that  it  is  **  like  a  candle  mannfac- 
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tory  where  the  long  church  candles  are  in  various  stages  of  making." 
Flores  and  CorrOy  whose  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  their  outlying 
position,  rarely  or  ever  see  a  stranger,  and  are  more  primitive  if  pos- 
sible than  their  neighbours.  All  these  I  must  pass  by  with  only  a 
casual  mention,  and  totally  banish  all  points  of  geological  and  histo- 
rical interest,  all  accounts  of  the  terrible  internal  convulsions  before 
which  the  fires  of  Vesuvius  pale,  and  all  the  numerous  stories  at- 
tached to  the  insular  institutions.  Nevertheless,  J  trust  that  in  this 
hasty,  imperfect  sketch,  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  here  are 
''  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  for  a  ramble  out  of  the  beaten  track  \ 
where  not  only  is  Nature  attractive  from  the  bizarre  aspects  she 
assumes,  and  the  nimierous  beauties  with  which  she  adorns  herself^ 
but  where  also  her  children  amuse  by  the  simplicity  and  naivete 
which  seclusion  naturally  engenders.  Moreover,  the  idands  are  easy 
of  access  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  offer  one  of  the  few  places 
exempt  from  sights  and  shows,  and  entirely  fr'ee  from  that  ofishoot  of 
easy  locomotion — ^Excursions  and  the  Excursionist. 

Chbistopher  Wood. 
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p>6oided^  tbe  Mikado  of  Japan  is  tha  most  resolute  thromed  Bef  onner  of 
his  da^.  He  has  jiut  iaaaed  a  decree  bj  wMch  the  libraj^  of  the  ex-Tjooaa^ 
ooBtaiBJng  a  himdred  thoosawl  TohuneB,  ia  thzoivii  open  to  the  publio^irhetliet 
^Japaaeae  or  feMignaw.— uJtetfy  Nm$,  Sept  5, 1872.] 


FiBAT  of  tbj  raoe — fint  of  thy  nation's  Kings ! 

Who  see'st  and  weigh'st  the  world  by  reason's  light, 

Not  judging  by  old  Custom's  sight, 
But  by  the  rolling  tide  of  men  and  things, — 
Thou  nLa/st  sow  broad-cast  o'er  thy  brilliant  land 

New  thoughts  and  hopes  as  glowing  as  thine  own, 
Burying  grim  Idols  in  thy  deep  sea-sand, 

That  men  may  kneel  at  shrines  from  slavery  won. 
Those  slaveries  of  soul,  designed 

By  the  olose-veil'd  mysterious  power 

WJuch  Priest-craft  bred  for  Thee,  and  all, 
By  thine  own  sceptre  fall ! 

Their  depths  thy  piercing  brain  hath  counter-mined — 
The  fiibric  sinks  in  one  black  thunder-shower — 

And  Life's  expanding  wings  flame  up  behind ! 

II. 
The  mind  of  man 
Once  open'd,  claims  a  boundless  span ; 
Thou  canst  no  more 
Contract  its  shore 
Than  make  a  flood-tide  ebb  at  thy  command. 
Take  then  thy  stand 
On  Nature's  constant  love  and  youth, 
Her  heart  and  truth  ;-^ 
And  ihy  resolve  to  search  and  weigh 
All  creeds  that  ferment  'neath  this  pregnant  day. 
Then  choose  the  loftiest — ^hold  thou  fast. 
And  thy  rare-flowered  crown  shall  ever  last 
In  star-like  record  when  its  bloom  hath  passed ! 
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m. 
There  was  a  Dome,  Ke  midnight, 
Lit  up  by  blood-red  fightning ! 
And  de^  within 
A  demon  din, — 
With  many  a  sight 
Of  ghastly  horror  whitening 
Facoff  and  forms,  e'en  while  the  fiames  were  brightening ! 
The  screams  of  those  wild  massacres 
Long  echoed  down  the  shuddering  years ; 
And  yet  we  know  the  self-same  creed 
For  whi<^  those  proselytmg  martyrs  died, 
Hath  caused  unnumbered  yictims  lims  to  bleed 
Before  its  symbols  deified ! 
O,  Orbat  CRSJLTrrs  Spirit  ! 

Gian  man  inherit 
Thine  Image,  yet  disgraoe  it — 
Distort  and  half  erase  it, 
Till  Nature  scarce  ean  trac^  it, 
While  to  such  night-dreams  crowd  on  crowd. 

Sheep— swine — and  sages — 
Pray  secretly,  or  fierce  and  loud. 
Blasting  a  land  for  ages ! 

IV. 

Heap'd  clouds  at  noon  ! 
Night's  high  festoon ! 
The  piled-up  books  of  the  Tycoon 
Were  like  the  momtains  of  the  moon  f 
,  Glorious  to  dream  of*— but  to  climb 

Impossible,  or  to  divine, 
Grow  grapes  on,  olives,  or  to  mine, 
Or  put  to  any  use  of  human  time  ! 

But  thou,  MiKAno,  thou  hast  spoken 
A  new  word — and  all  locks  are  broken ! 
The  gates  gape  wido— 
The  rising  tide 
Brings  minds  of  every  nation  side  by  side ; 

And  secrets  deep  as  Southern  skies, 
In  chronicleB,  porcelain,  metals,  woods,  siflb,  dyes, 
Steel,  ivory,  garden-beds — and  lies 
Of  mortal  Pagods,  meet  all  eyes !. 

V. 

Deal  with  us — ^and  believe  that  we 
Deal  honestly ; 
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Be  friendly,  86  you  find  us  friends, — 
Each  haying  his  own  ends, 

Frankly  and  openly ! 
Beware  of  Hell-bom  War ! 
Earth's  branding  scar 
Through  History  I 
Degrading  man  the  beast  beneath, 
Who  wars  but  from  necessity, 
And  builds  no  Glory  on  his  fellows'  death ! 

VI. 

Wise  Sovebeion  !  who  hath  sent  from  dazzling  seaa 

Thy  Envoys  to  feur-distant  shores, 
Be  ih(m  not  dazzled  by  the  swtfrming  bees — 
Their  human  hives  and  stores  I 
Their  armies,  ships,  magnificence — 
Nor  by  each  fine  Court-eloquence  \ — 
But  note  what  hath  been  won 
'Midst  ia  few  sands,  called  '  years,' 
From  Earth's  inexhaustible  wonders ! — ^from  the  Sun !— ^ 
From  man's  soul-swaddling  fears ! — 
By  Intellect  and  Science,  and  the  Will 
To  know  what  can  be  known,  while  yearning  stiU 
Up  tow'rds  the  vision'd  foot-stool  of  God's  throne ! 

VIL 

MiKAPO !  be  not  sudden  to  conceive 

Love — ^hatred— or  indifference — 

But  each  illuminated  tome  receive 

Which  Europe  old,  or  young  America, 
Before  thee  proudly  may  lay  bare, — 

Cross-questioning  each  by  genefbus  Conmion-sense  ; 
As  one  who  seardiing  many  a  beach. 
Selects  and  stores  the  best  from  each. 
Thus  act — and  in  futurity 

Thy  coimtry's  rational  idol  thou  wilt  be ; 
The  ancient  splendours  of  Japan 
WiU  dwindle  to  a  pamted  fan. 
And  the  rich  flowers  of  all  her  Kings, 
Beside  thy  yruifo,  be  childish  things ! 

R.  H.  Horns. 
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L  HAD  the  misfortune,  several  years  ago,  to  acquire  a  little  distiuc- 
tion  in  science  at  one  of  our  universities.  The  thing  was  not  much 
in  itself,  but  mj  friends  in  the  countrj,  exaggerating  its  importance, 
blazoned  my  name  abroad  vith  an  enthusiasm  which  would  have 
•been  more  gratifying  if  I  had  deserved  it. 

When  I  came,  then,  just  after  my  degree,  to  stay  in  my  native 
tillage  of  Audley,  I  found  myself,  thinks  to  this  trumpeting  of  my 
fiends  and  the  general  ignorance  of  the  public,  a  sort  of  lion  in  a 
very  small  way.  Everybody  congratulated  me  :  they  did  not  quito 
know,  as  some  of  them  frankly  confessed,  what  it  was  that  I  had 
done,  but  they  understood  it  was  something  clever,  and  in  the  scien- 
tific line ;  and  when  I  protested  against  the  notion,  they  thought  me 
a  very  modest  young  man  indeed.  Even  after  the  first  sensation  liad 
subsided,  I  was  recognised  as  the  scientific  man  of  the  neighbourhood — 
its  geologist,  botanist,  and  chemist ;  and  I  had  sometimes  the  satis- 
fiskction  of  overhearing  the  remark,  as  I  passed  through  the  village, 
"  That's  him  'aj;  hes  sich  a  deal  o*  laming." 

But  I  soon  discovered  that  my  chaplet  of  roses  was  not  without  the 
usual  thorns.  If  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  show  my  cabinet  to  a 
friend,  and  expatiate  on  the  rarity  of  this  or  that  specimen,  it  was 
rather  annojing  every  third  day  or  so  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
servant  with,  ''Mr.  John  Smith  of  Jericho's  compliments,  and  he 
hears  you  have  a  good  collection  of  fossils,  and  would  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  you  would  allow  him  to  see  them,"  and  to  be  bored  witli 
Mr.  Smith's  remarks  and  admiration  for  three  mortal  hours  in  conse- 
quence. Then,  if  I  was  listened  to  by  old  ladies  at  tea-parties  as  an 
authority,  I  found  myself  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  &rmers. 
After  I  got  back  to  Audley,  not  a  single  stone  fence  thereabouts  ever 
fell  by  natural  causes — by  storm,  frost,  or  decay.  It  was  always 
*^  Mr.  William ;  he's  been  getting  his  cocklenBhells  again,  and  pood 
t'  wall  down :  he  t»  a  maister !  But  just  let  me  catch  him  at  it, 
that's  aw,"  when  the  calumniated  Mr.  William  in  question  ("  that's 
me ")  could  have  proved  an  alibi  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  jury  iu 
Britain.  And  the  perils  I  encountered  in  my  search  for  fossils  ! 
Othello's  adventures  were  nothing  to  mine.  I  have  fallen  down  rocks 
at  night,  stuck  fast  in  caves,  been  chased  by  bulls,  and  nearly  drowned 
in  rivers,  while  more  than  once,  when  a  former's  labourer  talked  of 
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taking  the  law  -  into  his  own  hands,  and  proceeded  tp  execute  his 
threat;  I  have  been  forced  to  show  him  by  a  little  wholesome  chas- 
tisement that  law,  so  taken,  would  only  bum  his  fingers. 

However  I  did  not  complain  of  such  toils  and  perils  as  these — 
they  are  inseparable  from  science ;  and  as  one  must  be  martyrised  to 
some  extent  if  one  keeps  a  hobby,  I  resigned  myself  to  my  fate  with 
equanimity.  But  I  think  I  had  a  right  to  grumble  at  the  troubles  I 
proceed  to  describe.    Judge  for  yourself,  gentle  reader. 

The  usual  entertainments  in  our  simple  country  village  were  of 
the  kind  populaily  known  as  ^^  tea  and  turn  out,''  and  I  had  been 
invited  to  raie  of  these  at  the  houae  of  Miss  D.,  a  maiden  lady  of 
strict  deportment.  The  guests  were  mainly  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  small  squires  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  there  wajB  a  sprink- 
ling of  the  squires  themselves,  who  had  at  least  this  resemblanoe  to 
Shakespeare  that  they  "knew  little  Latin  and  less  Greek."  For 
some  time  all  went  on  pleasantly ;  we  sipped  our  lK>hea,  talked  over 
the  parish  news,  exhausted  our  stock  of  riddles,  tested  our  ingenuity 
at  "Proverbs,"  and  I  had  just  got  into  a  snug  comer  by  LijBzie 
Sotheron,  whose  eyes — ^but  that  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agreeable  employment,  our  hostess  suddenly 
rose,  and,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  more  impressive  than  such  a  c(Hn« 
monplaoe  thing  required,  said,  "Now,  Mary;  bring  in  the  laray," 
and  then  made  for  the  table  with  the  evident  intention  of  removing 
the  books  lying  on  it. 

While  I  hastened  to  assist  her,  I  was  somewhat  surprised,  for  it 
was  very  early.  Yet  what  could  "  the  tray  "  contain  but  the  usual 
cake  and  wine,  which  were  always  considered  by  the  lady-guests  a 
polite  hint  that  it  was  nearly  'Hime  to  be  putting  on  their 
lx>nnets"? 

A  great  tray^  however,  now  made  its  appearance,  heaped  up  with 
minerals  and  fossils  from  every  part  of  Britain,  and  jumbled  together 
in  glorious  confusion.  And  my  surprise  was  changed  into  honror 
when  our  hostess,  with  a  short  {preparatory  cough,  began  what  was 
evidently  a  premeditated  oration. 

"Mr.  William,"  said  she  to  me,  "we  thought — that  is,  I  and 
my  sister-*— that  it  wofild  contribute  very  much  to  the  amusement  of 
our  party,  if  you  would  give  us  a  little  account  of  the  main  facts  of 
that  most  interesting  science,  geology,  which  you  know  «o  weU,  In 
fact,  I  told  one  or  two  of  our  friends  this  idea  of  mine,  and  they 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  possible  ways 
of  spending  an  evening — so  instructive,' too.  So  pray  begin."  And 
all  round  there  was  an  echo  of  "  Pray  do ! "  including  a  rather  quiz- 
zical one  from  the  young  lady  I  have  mentioned  above. 

Now  of  all  mortal  men  I  verily  believe  I  waa  then  the  shyest,  and  as 
I  had  always  shirked  even  an  after-dinner  speech,  I  had  scarcely  ever 
been  "  on  my  legs  "  before.     Yet  here  was  I  suddenly  called  upon 
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without  a  moment's  preparation  to  giye  an  extemporary  lecture  in  a 
rather  large  company ! 

''  Contribute  to  their  amuaement,  indeed  !  Little  fear  of  my  failing 
to  do  that,  at  any  rate/'  I  said  to  myself.  And  of  course  I  begau  to 
make  excuses.  Bat  when  I  saw  my  hostess'  brow  ocmtract,  and  all 
persisted  (people  always  do  know  so  much  more  about  one  than  one 
knows  oneself)  that  what  they  wanted  would  be  ^'  quite  easy — a  mere 
trifle — to  me,"  I  felt  myself  bound,  in  oommon  politeness,  at  least 
to  try. 

Blushing  and  stammering,  then — with  a  dozen  apologies  for  my  want 
of  fluency — ^beginning  exactly  where  I  ought  to  have  ended — ^I  blun- 
dered on  through  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  palieotherian  and 
megatherian,  and,  after  reducing  the  strata  to  a  worse  chaos  than  they 
were  ever  in  before,  got  through  a  part  of  my  lecture  amid  that  de- 
corous silence  which  attends  a  failure. 

As  I  paused  for  a  moment,  however,  a  whispered  but  very  satirical 
''Well  done  1"  from  the  fliir  Lisziaiat  my  elbow,  did  me  infinite  good. 
It  piqued  me,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  say  just  what  came  upper- 
most. Soon  I  was  surpriaed  how  well  I  got  on,  and,  by^nd-by,  I 
even  ventured  on  a  little  revenge. 

Accordingly  I  gave  my  orthodox  and  unsophisticated  auditors  an 
outlme  of  the  Development  theory,  with  extensions  of  my  own,  telling 
them  that  we  were  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  promoted  shell- 
fish, which  in  the  course  of  ages  had  passed  through  the  stages  of  fish, 
reptile,  and  mammalian,  and  become  man.  Nor  was  there  any  proof 
that  this  process  of  development  was  at  an  end.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  not  improbable  that  some  of  our  race  might  ultimately  attain,  say, 
to  three  legs  or  three  arms,  and,  being  thus  more  powerful,  might 
gradually  exterminate  the  rest  of  mjmkind. 

When  the  sensation  caused  by  this  announcement  had  somewhat 
subsided,  I  told  them  that  no  one  however  need  be  alarmed  at  these 
threatened  metamorphoses,  for  in  all  probability  no  Englishman  would 
live  to  see  them,  such  a  change  being  predicted  by  some  geologists  in 
the  direction  of  the  Gulf  Stream  as  would  make  England  colder  than 
SpitzboiTgen,  and  consequently  uninhabitable. 

*•  Bless  me  !  you  don't  say  so— well,  I'm  sure  it's  cold  enough  now," 
ejaculated  one  dear  old  rural  matron  who  sat  listening  with  open 
mouth  as  she  knitted  away  at  a  stocking. 

"  And  as  to  this  talk  of  resisting  invasion  from  the  Continent,"  I 
continued ;  "  it  is  all  very  well  building  iron-clads,  and  inventing  guns 
and  80  on ;  but  it  won't  do.  They  have  only  to  wait  a  few  yeare,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Channel  are  filling 
up  with  drifl;-~the  Channel  is  only  twenty  miles  broad,  and  such 
changes  are  nothing  in  geology.  So  in  a  very  few  years  our  enemies 
may  be  able  to  come  over  dry-shod.  And  even  if  we  do  escape  that 
fate,  some  geologists  believe  there's  a  cataclysmal  convul9ian  coming  " 
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(this  with  immense  emphasis,  which  made  the  old  dame  cry,  ''  Bless 
me  !"  again), — ''  yes,  one  of  those  periodical  crackings  of  the  earth's 
surface,  when  it  splits  up  as  easily  as  an  egg-shell,  and  two  or  three 
ranges  of  mountains  like  the  Alps  are  thrown  up  in  a  moment.  Now, 
as  England  has  heen  so  long  exempt  from  anything  of  the  kind,  it 
seems  most  likely  the  next  convulsion  will  happen  to  ourselyes,  tearing 
eur  island  in  two  like  a  rotten  rag,  and  pitching  one  half  on  the  top  of 
the  other ;'  and  where  shall  we  be  then,  I  should  like  to  know  t"  And 
1  ended,  with  a  certain  yague  uneasiness  depicted  on  the  faces  of  my 
simple  audience. 

''  Well,  geologists  seem  to  have — ^yes,  some  rather  strange  notions," 
remarked  our  hostess  stiffly.  "  But  now,  Mr.  William,  will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  all  these  are.  Mary,  bring  my  spectacles 
and  the  pen  and  ink,  and  I'll  take  down  the  names  as  you  mention 
them.    I  want  them  exact,  please." 

Just  think !  There  were  ammonites,  a  score  of  kinds,  from  Whitby, 
trilobites  from  Ludlow,  brachiopods  from  the  limestone,  pectens  from 
the  tcjtiaries,  and  a  hundred  others  which  I  had  never  seen  at  all ; 
besides  minerals,  about  which  I  knew  absolutely  nothing.  And  she 
expected  mc  to  give  her  the  names  of  all  I 

I  was  aware  that  it  was  vain  to  plead  ignorance :  besides,  the  notion 
of  carrying  the  joke  a  little  further  was  now  so  pleasant  to  me  that  I 
assumed  my  new  office  with  alacrity. 

"  This,  Miss  D.,"  I  said,  taking  up  a  fossil  at  random,  "  this  is  the 
Scopulo-miUtirlieaptiim  can't-make-it^otU-um — a  remarkable  fossil  from 
the  Grecnsand — yerj  singular  from  being  always  found  with  its  mouth 
closed,  except  the  females,  which,  as  you  might  expect,  have  their 
mouths  always  open."     The  expected  smile  followed. 

"  The  Sco ,  what  1"  said  Miss  D. 

"  The  Scopido-muUirhea'ptum  can't-make-it^ut-um :  it's  rather  a  hard 
name,  but  nothing  to  some  we  have.  Scientific  men  despise  a  Latin 
name  that  does  not  reach  entirely  across  the  page." 

*'  It  is  really  very  stupid  of  me,"  said  Miss  D. ;  *'  but  I  cannot  . 
quite  catch  the  name.     Waiild  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write  it  for  me)" 
"  Certainly, — there.      This,"  I  resumed,  taking  up  a  stray  ver- 
tebra, "is  the  IcihyosauH funniboniunu** 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  fat  old  lady,  "  what  very  queer  names  they 
have  !  Did  they  go  by  those  names,  now,  when  they  were  alive,  I 
wonder  % " 

*'  Ah,  that  is  a  very  difficult  question,"  said  I,—"  very  difficult. 
Let  me  write  the  name  for  you,  Miss  D.  Now,  here  is  a  specimen 
that  I  must  indeed  congratulate  you  on  possessing.  Look  at  the 
beautiful  arch  it  forms,  like  a  cat's  tail — indeed,  it  has  its  first  name 
from  that,  whilst  its  second  is  taken  from  the  discoverer's — ^who, 
singularly  enough,  was  also  called  Kitcat.  Did  you  know  him, 
Miss  D. — Dr.  Kitcat  of  Birmingham  ?    No  I    Oh,  he  is  well  known  in 
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the  acientifio  world.  The  whole  name  of  the  shell  is  CaMailium  Kit- 
cattiu  There ! "  And  as  I  finished  writing,  the  refireshments  came 
in,  and  I  found  myself  happily  relieved  from  my  labours  for  the 
present — not  without  an  announcement  on  the  part  of  Miss  XL 
that  I  should  be  called  upon  before  long  to  name  the  rest  of  har 
specimens. 

From  that  day  to  this,  the  summons  has  never  reached  me.  On 
my  return  from  a  visit  in  the  south  some  weeks  afterwards,  the  first 
person  I  met  was  Miss  D.,  and  a  glance  at  her  face  showed  that  the 
secret  was  out.  She  had  been  so  proud  of  her  unique  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  CaUtaUium  Kitcattii  that  she  could  not  refrain  from 
sending  for  a  naturalist  who  was  staying  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
showing  it  to  him ;  and  the  heartless  fellow  at  once  exposed  the  joke. 
Of  course,  she  was  very  angry ;  but  when  I  expressed  contrition,  and 
explained  that  it  was  my  utter  ignorance  of  the  names  and  her 
determination  to  admit  no  excuse  which  made  me  think  of  this  pie6e 
of  fun,  she  forgave  me, — saying,  however,  that  she  had  lost  all  confi- 
dence in  my  scientific  attainments,  and  I  should  name  no  more  fossils 
for  Iier. 

I  did  not  escape  so  well  from  my  next  geological  misadventure. 
^Vn  old  aunt  of  mine  lives  at  Audley,  a  prim  old-&shioned  lady,  very 
straightrlaced  and  narrow-minded,  but  pious  in  her  way,  and  ex- 
tremely charitable.  Her  house  is  the  prettiest  in  the  village.  It  is 
quite  covered  with  roses  climbing  through  the  trcUis-work,  and  has  a 
verandah  equally  shrouded  by  jessamine  and  honeysuckle ;  for  she  is 
a  staunch  partisan  of  the  (dd  English  flowers,  and  admits  no  ''  new- 
fangled foreigners"  (as  she  calls  them)  into  her  promises.  Behind  the 
house  a  huge  garden  and  orchard — stocked,  as  we  used  to  think  when 
we  were  children,  with  every  kind  of  fniit  in  England — stretched 
down  the  dell-side  through  thickets  of  fern,  wild  flowers,  and  over- 
hanging branches  to  a  stream  of  the  clearest  water.  Artists  who 
travel  that  way  often  stop  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  cottage ;  and  some- 
times, as  I  have  been  passing  with  an  acquaintance,  ho  ha?  nudged 
me  and  said,  with  an  admiring  look  at  the  place,  '*  Ah,  you  lucky 
dog!"  For  it  was  well  known  that  I  was  the  old  lady's  fiivourite 
nephew,  and  Sharpey,  the  lawyer,  had  hinted  that  her  partiality  was 
shown,  better  than  it  possibly  could  be  otherwise,  in  a  certain  docu- 
ment carefully  sealed  up  and  deposited  with  him. 

Well,  one  day  I  called  to  see  the  old  dame,  and.  with  a  "  Good 
morning,  aunt,"  sat  down  on  one  of  the  four  old  oak  chairs  with  stiff 
backs  and  crimson  cushions,  which  alone  arc  placed  for  the  use  of 
visitors,  the  rest  of  the  set  being  marshalled  in  line  against  the  wall 
till  the  time  of  her  annual  state-party.     "  Good  morning,  aunt." 

''  Good  morning  to  you,"  she  answered  in  a  most  stately  and  freez- 
ing tone. 

''  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  thunderstorm,  aunt ;  just  look  at 
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"  It  may  be  veiy  well  for  some  people  if  there  is  no  thunderBtonn," 
was  the  responre,  with  a  magnificent  emphasis  on  the  some. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied  incocently.  "  I  met  dd  George  Green  just 
now,  and  he  teUs  me  all  his  hay  will  be  spoiled  if  rain  falls/' 

"  Just  so ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  George  Green,"  she  replied, 
and  relapsed  into  silence. 

I  thought  she  was  ill—- she  was  always  ailing  and  cross  in  damp 
weather.     "  Is  your  rheumatism  gone,  aunt  ]"  I  asked. 

"Yes." 

"  And  your  cough  V 

"No." 

Very  monosyllabic  indeed.  I  must  try  religion,  I  thought  "  I 
went  to  hear  lAr.  H.  on  Sunday,"  I  said ;  "  what  an  excellent  sermon 
he  gave  us  1    Rather  long,  though,  was  it  not )" 

"  I  hope  you  may  be  the  better  for  it,"  said  she. 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  I  hope  I  may." 

"  One  would  have  '^thought,"  she  continued,  without  noticing  my 
remark,  "that  certain  persons  would  hardly  be  barefaced  enough, 
holding  such  views  as  they  do,  to  go  to  church." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  aunti"  I  asked,  a  suspicion  flashing  across 
me  that  her  last  obseorvation  was  directed  against  myself. 

"  Ah,  you  know  what  I  mean,  sir  !  A  man  who  does  not  believe 
his  Bible  is  now-a-days  supposed  to  know  everything.  It  was  verj- 
different  when  I  was  young." 

"  But  who  told  you,  aunt,  that  I  don't  believe  the  Bible  ?" 

"  No  matter  who  told  me ;  I  had  it  on  very  excellent  authority," 
she  replied.  "  You  say,  sir,  I  hear^  that  the  world  has  existed  loQger 
than  Adam,  when  the  Bible  tells  us  different" 

"  Why,  I  certainly  do  think  the  world  older  than  Adam ;  but  ■      " 

"  Ay,  I  thought  so,  sir.  There,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of 
that  stuff.  So  this  is  what  comes  of  your  coll^;e  education,  and  your 
honours,  and  your  prizes  !  Well,  I  never  thought  there  would  be  an 
iNFiDBL  in  our  family. — ^Will  you  do  mo  the  favour,  sir,  to  leave  the 
house  before  the  thunderst<Hin  begins  %  1  should  not  like  the  flames 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  on  my  cottage." 

"  But,  aunt,  consider ^"  I  began. 

"  It  is  for  you  to  consider,  sir,  the  error  of  your  ways.  There, 
sir  !"  she  half  screamed,  as  the  first  flash  of  lightning — and  a  vivid 
one  it  was — darted  down  near  us.  "  Do  you  see  that )  Will  you  go 
now  f — Sarah,  Sarah,  show  this  gentleman  the  door,  and  then  run  and 
close  all  the  windows." 

"  Aunt,"  I  cried  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs — ^for  I  wDuld  not 
add  to  her  fright  by  staying  longer — "  but,  aunt,  youll  lend  me  an 
umlnrella,  won't  you  9  On  my  honour,  I'll  send  you  a  new  one  in 
return — one  I  have  never  touched." 

"Oh,  you  are  a  bad  man  for  all  your  scorn,"  she  exclaimed. 
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'"  Sarah,  shut  the  door  instantly."    And  I  found  myself  in  the  street, 
nor  have  I  ever  entered  the  house  since. 

But  Sharpey,  the  lawyer,  entered  it  within  two  or  three  days  of  my 
exit ;  and  they  say  the  sealed  document  he  now  has  in  his  iron  safe 
dififers  very  widely  and  unpleasantly  from  the  other.  So  that  the 
readers  of  St,  FaiUs  will  not  wonder  if  sometimes,  when  I  hear  of  the 
benefits  conferred  by  Geology  on  the  world,  I  inquire  with  a  groan 
Twhat  it  has  done  for  me. 

B.  YOBKE. 
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MARGAKET    AND    ELIZABETH. 

£t  KATHERINE  SAUNDKKS, 
Author  of  "Gidbos's  Rock." 
♦ 

CHAPTBE   I. 
A   BURIAL   ON   THE  SANDS. 

Thr££   or  four  miles    along  the   coast  to   the  left   of  Wrexhaia 
harbour  is  the  little  fishing  village  of  Eastweir. 

There  are  nets  on  the  chimneys  of  the  houses,  and  nets  on  th& 
doors  and  windows ;  there  are  nets  on  the  little  arbours  in  the  wild, 
sandy  little  gardens ;  there  are  nets  over  the  sandy  cabbages,  and 
nets  on  the  walls ;  not  a  single  yard  of  fence  is  there  in  Eastweir 
imcovered  by  this  sign  of  its  trade.  Approaching  it  from  in-> 
land,  it  looks  at  a  little  distance  as  if  it  were  enveloped  in  one 
huge  net  in  which  the  whole  village,  just  as  it  is,  had  been  caught 
and  hauled  in  one  fine  morning ;  and,  indeed,  the  inhabitants,  on 
first  catching  sight  of  a  stranger,  have  veiy  much  the  air  of  fish  out 
of  water. 

The  weir  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  some  little  distance 
further  along  the  coast ;  and  between  it  and  the  sea  lies  only  a  strip 
of  grey  shingle,  and,  at  low  tide,  the  most  beautiful  stretch  of  fair 
sand  that  the  English  coast  can  show. 

On  that  morning  the  earliest  riser  in  the  village  chanced  to  be  a 
fair-haired  and  ruddy  young  woman,  named  Elizabeth  Yandereck. 

Her  rest  had  been  distiu*bed  by  two  little  cherubs,  as  fair-haired 
and  ruddy  as  herself,  and  exactly  like  each  other,  playing  at  "  Bo- 
peep  "  with  her  blue  patched  counterpane. 

For  some  moments  she  lay  still,  watching  them  with  half-closed 
eyes  and  repressed  smile,  waiting  her  opportunity  to  spring  up  and 
startle  them,  which  she  presently  did,  and  the  little  ones  were  seized 
by  a  paroxysm  of  laughter,  which  lasted  all  the  time  she  was  dressing 
them. 

Theirs  were  not  elaborate,  toilets ;  they  consisted  of  little  else  than 
a  blue  flannel  frock  apiece,  made  out  of  an  old  shirt  of  stout  Josh 
Vandereck's. 

The  dressing  finished,  the  mother  carried  them,  one  on  each  arm, 
across  the  bit  of  rough  shingle,  set  them  down,  joined  their  hands 
(the  little  things  scarcely  could  stand  firmly  alone),  and  started  them 
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on  their  nm  across  the  sands,  which  at  every  low  tide  they  imprinted 
with  their  tiny,  dimpled  feet. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning.  Across  the  blue  sky,  dim  with  heat,, 
swam  a  half  wreath  of  light  olovds,  pale  and  luminous  as  pearls ;  the 
sands  were  rosy  in  the  sunshine,  and  a  fiur  olive-brown  in  the  shade ; 
a  breeze  full  of  fresh  seardew  was  blowing. 

"  Off ! "  cried  the  mother,  clapping  her  hands,  and  away  bounded 
the  little  creatures,  their  rosy  lunbs  looking  lovely  against  the  sands, 
and  their  fair  hur  blowing  out  widely,  and  making  them  appear  not 
imlike  two  rare  specimens  of  the  sea^anemone. 

Elizabeth  Yandereck  watched  them  fondly,  and  turned  back  witk 
unwilling  steps  to  prepare  her  darlings*  breakfast. 

She  stood  before  the  little  square  looking-glass  that  hung  beside 
the  window,  and  made  her  thick  fair  hair  into  two  great  shining 
plaits,  that  she  fastened  dose  to  her  head  with  a  matronly  neatness 
and  scorn  of  display.  She  was  a  sweet,  simple-minded  woman,  with 
laige  eyes  and  large  calm  lips,  and  a  low  but  noble  brow.  Her 
eyes  were  very  bright  that  morning — so  bright  that  a  sudden  mist, 
the  forerunner  of  tears,  came  over  them  as  she  remembered  there  was 
no  one  to  think  so  but  herself. 

<'  My  children  would  love  me  as  much  if  I  were  plain,"  she  thought, 
and  smiled  and  sighed  at  the  same  time. 

She  went  and  stood  before  a  little  table,  on  which  were  a  pure 
white  cloth  and  a  Bible — ^nothing  more.  No  toy  was  ever  laid  on  that, 
no  childish  finger  was  allowed  to  touch  it.  It  was  Elizabeth  Y andereck's 
shrine,  where  every  morning  she  read  those  words  addressed  to  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  where  every  morning  she  found  and 
kissed  these  words, — 

"  August, .    Joshua  Yandereck  drowned  at  sea." 

Its  date  showed  it  to  have  been  entered  two  years  ago  ;  and  by  this 
time  peace  and  happiness  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  turned  away.  Her 
very  step,  so  light  and  firm,  seemed  to  express  a  determination  ta 
enjoy  heartily  the  blessings  for  which  she  rendered  thanks. 

The  meal  was  soon  prepared :  the  brown  bread  and  butter,  the 
fragrant  coffee,  the  little  high-seated  chairs  placed  on  each  side  her 
own.  Then  there  was  to  go  into  the  sandy  little  garden  to  cut  and 
disentangle  from  the  fishing-nets  a  fresh,  crisp  lettuce.  A  few  flowersy 
too,  were  gathered  by  Elizabeth's  plump  fingers,  and  shaken  free  of 
the  sand  and  sea  spray,  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  mug,  from  which  no> 
lips  had  been  allowed  to  drink  since  Joshua  Yandereck  took  his  last 
draught  firom  it,  and  which  bore  his  favourite  toast, — 

"  To  the  wind  that  blows, 
And  the  ship  that  goes. 
And  the  lass  that  lores  a  sailor.'* 

She  goes  now  to  call  her  little  ones  to  break^ipust. 
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Sea,  sands,  and  i^iiDg^e  are  all  glittering  by  this  tijue  in  the  suu'a 
full  light.  Elizabeth  Vaudereck  shades  her  eyes  to  look,  and  is  about 
to  call  the  little  twins  by  name,  but  something  causes  the  sound  to 
change  on  her  lips  to  an  exdamation'of  surprise.  She  misses  the 
double  track  of  little  footprints  on  the  sands.  T&ey  reach  to  a  small 
cluster  of  black  slimy  rocks,  but  no  further :  beyond  these  the  sands 
are  smooth  and  spotless  as  the  last  tide  left  them. 

There  is  a  dangerous  po<d  amongst  those  rocks  deep  enough  to 
droiwn  the  children,  who  have  been  forbidden  to  go  near. 

Away  rushes  Elizabeth  Yandereck,  with  her  arm  across  her  brow 
as  a  shade  from  the  glaring  sun,  and  with  all  sorts  of  fears,  wild  and 
vague,  at  her  heart. 

She  reaches  the  rocks  without  hearing  the  familiar  little  voices,  and 
alarm  makes  her  footstep  slow  and  wavering. 

She  glances  fearfully  among  the  black  slimy  forms.  There  is  the 
pool,  but  no  children  beside  it. 

She  goes  round  behind  the  rooks  to  that  part  which  has  hitherto 
been  concealed  from  her,  and  suddenly  she  starts  back ;  her  hands  are 
<ila8ped  in  astonishment  and  horror. 

This  is  what  Elizabeth  Yandereck  sees  on  the  fair  sands  of  East- 
weir  in  the  early  summer  morning : — A  form  stretched  out  stiffly  as 
in  death ;  a  woman's  form,  in  a  white  thin  dress  stained  with  the 
night  dew  and  dust.  One  cheek  seems  glued  to  the  sand ;  the  eyelash 
lies  black  and  motionless ;  while  the  mouth  is  closed  and  averted  with 
the  piteous  air  of  a  sick  child  t^uming  fVxym  some  bitter  tasting 
draught.  The  rich  mass  of  dark  brown  hair  rests  still  in  the  hood 
of  the  blue  cloak  which  the  wind  has  blown  back  ftixn.  her  thinly-clad 
shoulders  and  arms. 

But  it  is  not  the  lifelesB  and  beautiful  form  alone  that  bo  moves 
Elizabeth  Yandereck  ]  nor  is  it  that  her  own  babes  sit  eadi  on  one 
side  of  it,  with  eyes  wide  and  pitifbl,  and  mouths  drawn  at  the 
•comers.  It  is  the  employment  in  whidi  Uiey  are  engaged  that  causes 
her  such  horror. 

In  the  dimpled  hands  of  each  is  an  oyster-shell,  and  with  it  the 
little  ones  are  scraping  up  sand  and  throwing  it  upon  the  prostrate 
woman. 

She  knows  their  thought ;  they  once  buried  a  dead  sea  bird  in  the 
sands ;  they  think  to  do  the  same  kind  office  for  the  poor  human  waif 
they  have  stumbled  upon  in  their  play. 

For  a  minute  the  mother  gazed,  spell-bound  by  a  scene  so  strange, 
so  full  of  horror  to  her,  and  yet  so  tenderly  beautiful  Then  she 
sprang  forward,  snatched  one  of  the  children  in  her  arms,  and  drew 
away  the  other. 

She  bore  them  to  a  higher  part  of  the  beach,  then  waved  her  hand, 
and  called  to  two  or  three  forms  in  blue  shirts  and  tarpaulin  hats, 
beginning  to  roll  lazily  down  toward  the  weir. 
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She  waved  her  hand,  and  gave  a  hearty  sailor's  hail.  All  the 
fishermen  going  do\^Ti  to  the  weir  stopped,  and  looked  along  the 
beach,  shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands  from  the  vivid  moming 
light ;  then,  answering  the  young  widow's  cry,  began  to  run  towards 
her,  leaving  deep  tracks  in  the  unsullied  sand  behii^d  them. 

The  wives  at  the  village,  seeing  them  all  crow^ding  round  one  spot 
on  the  beach,  thought  one  of  their  husbands  had  come  home  from  sea 
with  a  haul  of  fish ;  but,  as  there  was  no  boat  close  in  on  the  danoing« 
glittering  water,  this  was  soon  proved  to  be  impossible.  Curiosity 
caused  them  to  leave  some  their  beds  and  some  their  employments, 
and  hasten  towards  the  spot,  and  they  arrived  in  time  to  meet  two 
sturdy  fellows  bearing  a  girVs  form  up  the  beach.  Death  was  written 
on  her  rigid  face,  her  brown  hair  trailed  on  the  stones  ;  and  thus  they 
bore  her  into  Elizabeth  Vandereck's  cottage. 

For  half  an  hour  it  was  whispered  in  Eastweir  that  the  young 
Methodist  widow  Yandereck  had  a  corpse  in  her  house,  and  that 
house  was  soon  beset  by  neighbours,  anxious  to  do  their  best  f<»r  the 
assistance  of  the  widow,  though  still  more  anxioufi  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity.  ^ 

At  the  end  of  that  time  came  Elizabeth  Yandereck  herself  to  the 
door,  with  a  child  in  each  arm  and  tears  in  her  kind  eyes. 

"  I  thank  the  Lord,  neighbours,"  said  she,  ''  the  damsel  (9  not  dead, 
biU  sleepeth:' 


CHAPTEB  II. 

A   GOOD   SAMARITAN. 

Life  and  life's  misery  had,  indeed,  come  back  to  the  imhappy  girL 

She  knew  it  had  been  brought  to  her  by  kind  imfiamiliar  hands  ; 
and  the  first  glance  she  gavovher  good  Samaritan  was  so  full  of  grati- 
tude to  the  giver  and  sick  loathing  for  the  gift  that  the  young  widow's 
tears  began  to  trickle  fast  down  her  ruddy  cheeks. 

"  Why  do  you  cry  ? "  she  was  asked,  with  vague  surprise.. 

**  Ah  laws,  this  world  ! "  said  the  widow,  lifting  her  apron  to  her 
eyes  ;  ''how  blind,  for  sure,  we  do  grope  about, always foiigetting that 
we  poor  human  creatures  axe  all  kith  and  kin  together,  till  death 
reminds  us  when  he  lays  his  hand  on  some  stranger,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  one's  heart  is  of  a  tremble,  as  if  the  Almighty  Father  had  said 
to  one  for  the  first  time.  This  is  thy  brother  or  thy  sister.  Ah  I  what 
a  sorrow  there  is  in  us  then  I  What  wouldn't  we  do  to  save  the  poor 
soul  that's  a-going ) " 

"  You — saved — me,"  murmured  the  girL 

"  God  answered  my  prayers,"  Elizabeth  Yandereck  said,  with  a 
sunny  smile  on  h^  broad  face. 

"  I  wish  I  had  died — oh  1  I  wish  I  had  died  ! "  was  the  response. 
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with  sudden  passion ;  *'  and  then  yon,  at  least,  would  have  wept  for 

me. 

Elizabeth  bent  her  simple,  earnest  eyes  upon  her.  She  was  wise 
of  heart  as  well  as  kind,  that  gentle  mother ;  and,  seeing  how  full  wad 
the  stranger's  cup  of  bitterness,  perceived  that  even  a  kind  word 
would  overflow  it ;  so  she  refrained,  and  turned  away  to  busy  herself 
with  the  breakfast.  But,  good  as  was  the  young  widow's  heart,  it 
yet  had  a  full  share  of  womanly  curiosity ;  and  while  she  moved 
about  she  could  not  help  wondering  much  as  to  the  strange  and 
forlorn  condition  of  one  so  young  and  fair.  Who  could  she  bel 
Somehow  Elizabeth,  by  a  certain  instinct,  felt  sure  she  was  of  her 
own  station,  in  spite  of  the  good  clothes  and  the  one  or  two  rich 
trinkets  she  wore— in  spite,  too,  of  the  soft,  refined  accent  which  her 
quick  ear  soon  detected. 

"Perhaps  she  is  some  good-for-naught,"  thought  the  widow. 
"  Then,  Elizabeth  Vandereck,"  she  added,  m  her  heart,  "  do  you  be 
not  too  curious,  lest  you  find  it  out,  and  have  to  turn  her  from  your 
door  before  she  is  well  able  to  stand." 

When  she  came  and  bent  down  by  the  sofa  with  some  warm 
bread  and  milk  her  guest  was  unable  to  raise  her  head.  Her  handa 
were  cold  as  ice,  her  lips  and  brows  burning  hot. 

Elizabeth  set  down  the  cup  and  bent  over  her  with  great  concern. 
The  gu-Fs  feeble,  pathetic  smile  of  gratitude  went  to  her  heart  and 
moved  it  still  more  than  the  sight  of  her  sickness  had  done. 

"  Poor  soul !  '*  said  she ;  **  it  makes  me  sad  to  see  you  look  like 
that  as  you'd  never  had  a  kind  act  done  by  you.  Ah,  laws,  this 
world!" 

"  And  you — you  won't  be  kind  to  me  much  longer,"  sobbed  the  girl, 
with  brimming  eye,  and  husky  voice,  "when  you  hear  where  I  come 
from  and  who  I  am." 

"  I  am  glad*  you  have  told  me  so,"  answered  the  widow,  "for  in 
that  case  I  shall  shut  my  door  against  all  news-bringers  till  you  are 
better.  When  one's  own  ignorance  is  another's  comfort,  it  is  better, 
sure,  than  wisdom.  I  can't  answer  for  myself  how  I  might  take  it  if 
I  heard  ill  of  you ;  fol^— ah  laws,  this  world  ! — I  am  a  lone  woman, 
and  have  but  my  good  name  to  look  to." 

"  But  they  will  tell  you  vile,  vile  things  of  me." 

"  Hugh,  poor  soul !  Do  not  sob  like  that.  I  will  hear  nothing,  I 
say,  while  you  lie  so  white  and  sick." 

"But  I  must  myself  tell  you '' 

"  Nothing,"  said  Elizabeth,  and  smiled,  as  she  put  her  fingers  to 
her  ears.     "  Nothing,  hnless  you  like  to  say  your  name." 

"Margaret  Dawson,"  said  the  girl,  after  a  little  pause  fbr  reflection. 

An  illness  of  a  very  serious  and  unmanageable  kind  had  taken 
hold  of  her.  Violent  fits  of  shuddering  came  first,  then  inoohwent 
ravings,  floods  of  tears,  and  peals  of  laughter. 
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The  widow  took  her  into  her  own  bed-room  and  laid  her  down 
>ipon  a  bed,  from  which  the  poor  thing  was  not  to  rise  for  many  a 
veary  day  and  night. 

Elizabeth  Yandereck  was  a  tender  nnrse ;  but  it  was  enough  to 
make  any  one  smile  to  see  how  she  played  with  her  own  conscience 
in  the  matter.  She  would  have  held  it  wicked  to  cherish  in  her 
house  and  with  her  innocent  children  a  person  of  evil  character^  and 
4she  knew  very  well  that  eyery  day  neighbours  came  to  her  door 
expressly  to  tell  her  this  was  what  she  was  doing. 

To  all  visitors  who  appeared  to  her  to  be  bound  on  such  an  errand 
she  would  nod  pleasantly  from  the  window  and  declare  that  she  was 
too  busy  to  come  down,  and  then  retire,  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
the  meaning  glances  and  gesticulations  with  which  they  hinted  at 
some  important  news. 

"  Ah !  you  are  b^inning  to  be  cold  to  me — ^you  keep  away  from 
my  bed,"  Margaret  cried  out  sometimes  in  her  delirium.  "You 
have  heard,  then  ?  ^ 

And  Elizabeth  would  wipe  her  eyes,  and  say  to  herself, 

^^  I  see  I  should  not  have  kept  her  if  I  had  iiot  shut  my  ears." 

Certainly,  Margaret  herself  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to 
Iceep  off  evil  reports  than  her  muse  was.  She  trembled  when  a 
knock  came  to  the  door,  for  fear  of  news  coming  that  would  oblige 
her  to  cast  forth  the  weary,  bruised  creature  who  had  found  shelter 
in  her  home. 

The  sweet,  patient  face  began  to  have  a  strange  charm  for  her. 
There  are  some  beings  so  good  and  pure  that  their  very  passions 
are  their  virtues.  It  was  so  with  Elizabeth  Yandereck's  charity. 
To  indulge  in  it  she  cheated  her  own  conscience ;  she  deprived  her- 
self and  her  babes  of  all  their  little  luxuries ;  she  worked  hard  at  the 
blue  flannel,  day  and  night  (she  was  the  fishermen's  tailoress) ;  yet, 
for  all  these,  never  had  she  known  a  happier  time  than  those  days  of 
Margaret's  slow  recovery. 

It  would  seem  a  thankless  task  to  restore  and  cherish  one  who 
longed  with  all  her  heart  to  die ;  but,  heavy  as  was  the  poor  girl's 
burden  of  life,  that  bxirden  she  had  so  nearly  laid  down  for.ever,  when 
it  was  returned  to  her  by  hands  so  gentle  and  loving  she  could  but 
receive  it  with  meek  resignation  and  with  gratitude. 

Nurse  and  patient  began  to  feel  a  deep  affection  for  each  other. 
Elizabeth  would  sit  holding  Ma|garet's  hand  long  after  she  had  ceased 
reading  from  that  Book  which  they  always  opened  as  the  day  closed ; 
^nd  the  two  walked  together  in  the  manner  of  the  wise  women  to 
whom  Bimyan  owed  so  much. 

"  You  think  on  these  things  just  as  I  do,"  Elizabeth  would  say, 
sometimes ;  "  only  you  have  thoughts  far  beyond  me." 

How  could  this  woman  be  evil  ]  she  asked  herself,  when  her  chief 
pleasure  during  her  sickness  was  in  her  Bible  and  in  such  talk) 
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Besides,  she  loved  the  cliildren,  and  they  loved  l>er — a  token  of  great 
grace  in  Elizabeth  Vandereck's  eyes. 

One  night,  when  Margaret  had  a  relapse  and  was  again  partly  de- 
lirious, she  cried  out,  to  Elizabeth's  great  joy, 

"And  yet,  before  God  !  I  am  as  good  as  yon." 

"  Before  God  !  I  trust  and  belieye  you  are  nnich  l)etter,*'  said  tiie 
young  widow,  kissing  her  white,  wasted  hai^s. 

And  it  was  wonderful  how  that  wild  cry  of  Marj^aret's  comforted 
her.  When  she  saw  people  who  looked  suspiciously  like  news- 
mongers from  Wrexham  or  elsewhere  she  repeated  the  words  over 
and  over  to  herself. 

At  last — it  was  nearly  three  weeks  before  this  came  to  pass 
though — Margaret  came  downstairs  almost  well. 

Then  some  invisible  barrier  came  between  her  and  Elizabeth.  The 
days  were  not  so  happy  as  they  had  been  latterly  when  passed  in  the 
sick  room. 

Elizabeth's  shrewd  eye  very  soon  detected  the  cause.  After  watch- 
ing Margaret  some  time  furtively  as  they  sat  at  w(^k  together,  she 
gave  her  a  garment  she  had  cut  out,  and  told  her,  with  a  smile,  that 
she  must  make  it  entirely  herself. 

The  next  day  Elizabeth  took  the  garment  home  with  her  other 
work,  and  returning,  put  some  money  into  Margaret's  hand. 

"  What  is  this,  'Lizbeth  1"  asked  Margaret. 

**  What  is  it  1 "  answered  the  widow.  "  The  money  for  your  work  ; 
no  more,  nor  less." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  said  Margaret,  putting  the  money  down  with 
a  weary  smile,  "  why  you  give  this  to  me." 

"Don't  you?" 

"No,  not  at  all."  She  looked  up  at  Elizabeth  standing  by  the 
window  in  the  moonlight,  with  two  tiny  pairs  of  slices  slung  by  the 
straps  over  her  arm. 

"  Don't  you  think  1  have  seen  thi-ough  you,  Maggie  ? "  said  she  ; 
"  don't  you  think  I've  seen  you  push  away  your  food  when  I  knew 
you  liked  it  most,  and  turn  red  and  pale  all  the  same  minute  ?  and 
don't  you  think  I've  seen  you  snatch  at  every  bit  of  work  you  could 
get  hold  of]  I've  cured  you  of  one  disease,  and  now  I  want  to  cure 
you  of  another  by  showing  you  how  you  can  be  more  gain  than  loss 
to  me.  Maggie,  I  know  well  enough  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ; 
you  are  suffering  from  a  proud  stomach.     Ah  laA\'8,  this  world  I" 

The  convalescent  rose  slowly  from  her  chair  and  went  to  the  window, 
and  Elizabeth,  from  a  feeling  no  more  sentimental  than  the  wish  of 
the  strong  to  uphold  the  weak,  put  her  arm  round  her. 

"  Elizabeth,"  said  Margaret,  faintly,  "  you  will  show  me  how  to  earn 
the  bread  I  eat  with  you ;  btit,  for  the  comfort  you  have  brought  to 
my  poor  broken  heart,  what  words,  what  acts  of  mine  can  ever  reward 
you?" 
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"  Few  vordsi  and  one  act  would  do  it,"  answered  Elizabetli.  "  Let 
the  words  be,  '  I  will  stay  with  you,'  and  the  act  staying." 

"  But  my  story  5  let  me  tell  it  now." 

"  Not  to-night ;  you  are  whiter  than  usuiaL" 

"Well,  then,  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  if  you  like." 

Margaret  leant  upon  her  shoulder  and  wept  quietly. 

The  moon  was  out  and  shone  over  the  sea,  and  had  smiled  almost 
every  wrinkle  out  of  its  grey  face.  It  lay  so  ealm  and  lovely,  one 
could  scarce  look  at  it  and  not  feel  at  peace. 

Elizabeth  Yandereck  stood  looking  out  at  it,  and,  by  her  moist, 
bright  eyes  and  quivering  smile,  the  pale  girl  at  her  side  knew  she  was 
thinking  of  one  who  had  perished  there,  and  then  she  too  thought  of 
one  whom  she  believed  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  those  fitful  waves. 

Margaret  leant  her  head  on  the  young  widow's  shoulder,  and  the 
peace  of  the  night  and  the  low  "  hush,  hurfi"  of  the  sea  l»onght  a 
strange  quiet  into  her  soul. 

She  sighed  as  Elizabeth  raised  her  arm  to  let  down  the  patched 
blue  cotton  curtain. 

"  This  night  might  be  in  heaven  as  well  as  earth,"  said  Mvirgaret, 
"  and  so  might  this  sea." 

"Ay,"  replied  Elizabeth  Yandereck,  holding  back  the  curtain  with 
a  proud  and  tender  gesture.  "  I  wonder,  Maggie,  what  empress  on 
this  earth  could  point  to  anything  more  grand  than  that  and  say.  It 
is  my  husband's  tomb  ?" 


CHAPTEB  III. 

KARGARST^iS   STORY. 

When  the  little  ones  had  been  turned  out  on  the  beach  in  charge  of 
an  old  man  who  acted  as  net-mender  to  the  fishermen,  linen-minder 
to  some  laundresses,  as  well  as  nurse,  the  two  women  soon  bad  the 
floor  of  the  small  room  covered  with  the  blue  flannel  and  serge  on 
which  they  were  at  work. 

Elizabeth  stood  at  the  table  "  cutting  out "  with  her  huge  scissors. 
Margaret  sat  near  the  window  stitching.  Her  cheeks  had  a  faint 
pink  flush,  and  her  eyes  were  bright  and  strained  looking.  She  had 
been  smiling  at  her  friend's  jokes  about  some  village  gossip,  but 
Elizabeth  could  see  she  only  did  so  half  absently,  and  that  best  part 
of  her  mind  and  heart  were  full  of  other  thoughts. 
*  "  She  won't  keep  it  in  long  now,"  said  Elizabeth  to  herself,  as  she 
pinned  Margaret's  seams  for  her.  "  I  can  see  it  by  that  piu-sed  up 
little  mouth,  and  the  hard  pull  0'  the  needle." 
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"  Dou*t  draw  your  thread  so  tight,  child,"  she  8Md  aloud. 

Margaret  started,  and  looked  up  with  wet,  excited  eyes. 

"  It's  no  use,  Mrs.  Vandereck,"  she  began,  shaking  her  head.  "  I 
can't  work  any  more  till  I've  told  you.  It's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
trust  me,  and  for  me  to  dare  you  to  distrust  me  in  the  way  I  have 
done,  but " 

"But  whatf  asked  Elizabeth,  who  had  gone  to  pin  a  sleeve  in 
the  garment  Maigaret  was  at  work  upon. 

Margaret  watched  her  without  replying  instantly,  her  little  hands 
locked  wearily  in  each  other. 

Suddenly  Elizabeth  felt  that  her  eyes  were  raised  to  her  face  with 
a  searching  and  piteous  gaze. 

She  understood  then  that  Margaret's  "  but "  meant  after  all,  having 
only  her  own  word  to  offer  in  favour  of  her  character,  Elizabeth's 
faith  in  her  might  yet  fistil. 

Seeing  this,  she  at  first  suffered  a  little  impatience,  threw  Mai^garet's 
work  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  and  laid  her  hands  on  the  slight 
shoulijgrs  as  if  she  would  give  her  a  hearty  shake. 

Margaret  looked  up  and  faltered,  half  laughing  and  half  weeping, — 

**  You  toM  believe  me  t " 

"Believe  you,  child  1 "  answered  Elizabeth.  "Why,  bless  me! — 
you,  poor  little  creature, — wy  only  wonder  is  how  you've  ever  come 
to  this  pass,  when  folks  may  see  through  your  every  look  and  word 
as  through  a  bit  o'  glass,  iif  they  choose.  But  p'x^aps  they  didn't 
choose.  There— give  me  that  needle — I  can  work  and  listen  too — 
though  Josh  never  wovld  believe  it  when  he  was  at  his  yams ;  but 
laws !  some  men  that  don't  know  what  jealousy  is  against  their  own 
kind  have  it  hot  and  strong  at  the  sight  of  a  needle  and  thread  in 
one's  hand  when  they're  reading  or  talking,  just  as  if  one's  ears  were 
in  one's  fingers  and  thumbs !  Ah,  child  !  it's  well  we  can't  see  all  as 
lies  before  us  in  this  life !  If  the  hours  had  been  counted  out  to  me 
that  that  man  o'  men  was  to  be  spared  to  me,  there  had  been  few 
stitches  o'  mine  stuck  in  those  days  ! " 

Elizabeth  had  seated  herself  in  the  sunshine  near  the  open  door, 
from  whence  she  could  see  her  children  launching  their  paper  ship  in 
one  of  the  sand  pools,  under  the  pilotage  of  the  old  net  mender. 

"  First,"  said  Margaret,  suddenly,  with  the  wild  rose  flush  over- 
spreading her  face,  "tell  me,  Elizabeth,  what  you've  heard  of 
me. 

"  Well,"  answered  Elizabeth,  turning  round  upon  her  and  smiling 
a  scornful  good-humoured  smile,  **  just  this — that  on  your  wedding 
day  you  ran  away  from  your  husband,  an  honest,  seafaring  man,  to 
go  off  with  a  gentleman." 

She  kept  her  eyes  wide  and  beaming  with  honest  scornful  incre- 
dulity on  Margaret's  face. 

At  first  the  girl  returned  her  smile  in  her  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
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this  good  woman's  faith  in  her,  then  her  eyes  suddenly  filled  and  fell, 
her  cheeks  crimsoned,  and  the  next  instant  she  had  flown  to  Elizabeth 
and  thrown  herself  on  her  knees  before  her,  her  hands  clutching  her 
waist  and  her  face  buried  in  the  work  on  her  lap. 

It  was  then  that  the  secrets  of  the  young,  long  suffering  heart  were 
poured  out  to  Elizabeth  Vandercck  with  the  passion,  ti'uth,  and  self- 
pity  of  a  child. 

Margaret  was  the  daughter  of  an  umkeepcr  of  Wrexham.  She  had 
been  kept  at  school  from  the  age  of  ten  years  to  sixteen.  She  was 
then  removed  from  it  to  Damley  Chace  to  wait  upon  its  mistress,  the 
most  accomplished  and  most  perfect  gentlewoman  in  Wrexham — a 
lady  whose  failing  sight  and  love  of  books  and  letter-writing  made  her 
first  glad  of  the  clever  little  school-girl,  with  her  sweet  voice  and  neat 
round  handwriting,  and,  later  still,  more  glad  of  the  thoughtful, 
warm-hearted  woman,  with  her  simple  independence,  which  took  care, 
the  lady  knew,  that  Margaret  Dawson  considered  she  gave  as  much 
as  she  received. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  though  a  proud  w^oman,  had  borne  with  Margaret's 
independence  without  a  murmur,  and  it  was  certainly  no  difference 
between  herself  and  her  mistress  on  that  score  that  caused  their 
sudden  separation  at  last. 

In  explanation  of  that  parting  the  poor  girl  at  her  knees  told  a 
little  story  that  held  Elizabeth  spell-bound.  Divested  of  all  the 
glamour  her  gu-lish  imagination  and  tender  heart  full  of  wildest  hopes 
threw  around  it,  the  simple  truth  was  that  her  mistress's  only  son 
had  loved  her,  and  Margaret  feeling  at  last  that  each  day  at  Damley 
.  Chace  made  the  thoughts  of  leaving  it  more  and  more  terrible  to  her, 
dared  not  trust  herself  to  remain. 

It  was  then  she  began  a  life  little  indeed  to  her  taste.  She  became 
a  barmaid  at  her  father's  inn. 

One  of  its  chief  frequenters  at  the  time  of  her  return  was  a  sailor 
named  Hector  Browne. 

Almost  from  the  first  day  of  Margaret's  installation  in  the  bar  of 
the  Blue  Jacket,  this  man  began  to  pay  her  the  most  devoted  and 
profoundly  humble  attention,  so  that  the  mere  hearing  of  the  details 
made  poor  Elizabeth  think  that  Josh  Vandereck's  wooing  had  been 
a  commonplace  affaur  indeed. 

Hector  Browne  was,  in  his  relations  with  all  but  Mai^ret,  one  of 
the  roughest,  most  reserved  of  men.  He  was  well  spoken  of  by  his  ship- 
mates, but  was  reported  mysteriously  as  having  no  '^  land  temper." 

Elizabeth  could  easily  see,  what  Margaret  could  not  herself  under- 
stand, how  such  a  man  had  been  drawn  towards  her.  How  to  Hector, 
wh^  experiences  of  the  female  character  had  been  all  lowering  and 
saddening,  the  refinement  and  reserve  of  Margaret  Dawson  seemed 
angelic  qualities,  and  joined  as  they  were  to  much  grace  and  beauty 
as  well  as  kind  and  simple  manners,  had  a  fi[i8cination  for  Hector  so 
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powerful  and  so  exquisite  that,  after  twf>  or  three  hoimi  spent  in  her 
society,  he  found  but  one  joy  in  life  left  him,  and  that  was  to  be  near 
her,  to  look  deeper  and  deeper  into  what  seemed  to  him  a  holy  mys- 
tery, an  opening  into  a  nev'  life,  the  pure  light  of  which  made  his  old 
life  appear  dark  indeed — so  dark  that  he  began  to  loathe  it  and  grow 
sick  to  the  rery  soul  at  the  thought  of  being  plunged  baok  into  it  onoe 
more,  after  this  sweet  star  of  hope  had  passed  over  it  showing  him 
vividly  all  its  blaokness.  His  rough,  stubborn  heart  had  humbled 
itself  to  the  dust  to  serve  her  and  hers  ;  and  wonder  at  the  change 
drew  first  Margaret's  thoughts  upon  him,  then  her  pity,  and  then — 
her  love  1  No,  he  scarcely  dared  hope  that;— Birt^  her  consent  to 
marry  him ;  and  he  trusted  under  her  influence  tcNlo  and  be  that 
which  should  win  even  her  love  before  long. 

Elizabeth  could  well  understand  all  this,  in  spite  oi^^  her  friend's 
humble  maimer  of  speaking  of  the  power  she  had  over  thfs  man. 

Margaret  performed  her  new  duties  as  well  as  if  she  had  never 
"  played  at  being  a  lady,"  as  her  father  said ;  and,  though  reserved, 
was  gentle  and  good-tempered  ;  and  at  last  people  ceased  to\  wonder 
about  her,  and  to  forget  that  they  had  seen  her  cryii^  bitterly  when 
b^ind  the  bar,  or  on  her  knees  at  church,  or  when  the  chifldren 
brought  home  great  bunches  of  buttercups  from  the  meadows  roipid 
the'Ohace.  And  so  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  those  tears,  as 
SB  the  mystery  of  her  return  to  so  apparently  uncongenial  a  ho^e 
and  way  of  life,  passed  quite  out  of  peopled  thoughts.  Then  sudden: 
came  the  new  surprise — her  marriage  with  Hector. 

-She  had  accepted  him  in  the  strangest  way. 

One  morning,  after  he  had  hmmted  her  for  about  a  month  without 
receiving  a  word  of  encouragement,  she  said  to  him  suddenly,  as  they 
stood  alone  at  the  door : 

"  I  am  not  wanted  here.  My  youngest  sisters  think  they  can  do 
all  I  do,  and  wish  me  away ;  I  know  they  do.  It  is  hard  to  feel  one 
is  no  good  in  the  world  at  all.  I  have  been  parted  so  long 'from  my 
father  and  mother  they  hardly  look  on  me  as  their  own  daughter. 
You  say  you  love  me,  and  I  think  you  do.  Well,  do  you  really  need 
some  one  like  me  ?  Do  you  really  think  I  should  be  doing  good  if  I 
married  you  ? " 

Hector  was  for  a  moment  speechless. 

Elizabeth's  quick  heart  understood  why;  she  knew  it  was  that 
Hector's  joy  became  for  the  moment  almost  an  agony  to  him,  because 
it  deprived  hhn  of  the  power  of  answering,  and  he  felt  as  if,  in 
the  violence  of  his  agitation,  he  should  lose  the  very  thing  that 
caused  it. 

But  Margaret,  with  a  calnmess  that  to  most  men  would  have 
seemed  stony  ooldneas,  but  to  Hector  was  angelic  gentleness,  laid  her 
hand  on  his  heaving  shoulder,  as  he  sat  on  the  door-seat,  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  said  : 
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"  Well,  well,  Hector  ;  be  comforted — it  shall  be  so.  I  desire  to  be 
of  service  to  some  one  in  the  world :  therefore  I  will  come  to  you  and 
be  your  wife,  and  do  my  best  for  you," 

And  now  Hector's  day  of  days  bad  come,  and  he  was  to  bring  his 
angel  of  light  and  peace  up  to  his  solitary  home  on  the  cliff. 

It  was  indeed  to  be  a  day  of  days  for  both. 

Hector  evidently  had  had  misgivings  from  the  first  as  to  the  effect 
which  a  noisy  sailor's  wedding  feast  would  have  on  Margaret's 
sensitive  nature,  so  easy  to  wound  and  so  hard  to  soothe  when 
wounded. 

For  this  reason  he  oould  but  regard  as  a  most  imlnoky  incident  the 
fact  of  a  ship  being  then  in  the  harbour,  having  aboard  many  of  his 
old  seaKsompanions,  whom  he  was  forced  to  allow  at  his  wedding. 

The  most  dreaded  of  these  was  his  cousin,  Will  Holder,  or,  as  he 
was  more  often  called,  Ranting  Will;  the  life  and  soul  of  the  crew 
when  aboard,  and  the  ringleader  of  many  a  drunken  brawl  ashore. 
To  hear  him  ''  spout  Shakspeare  "  with  his  own  improvements  was  a 
favourite  pastime  of  the  crew  of  the  Lovely  Nancy.  Some  declared 
him  a  genius,  and  SMd  he  would  make  a  great  actor ;  but  Will  was  so 
fond  of  taking  intentionally  the  proverbial  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  tiiat  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  his  admirers  to  per- 
suade him  to  go  through  a  single  recitation  seriously.  He  was  a  tall, 
wiry,  strongly-framed  man,  with  a  plain  face  that  had  been  searched 
and  scaiTod  till  it  was  almost  hideous  but  for  Will's  honest,  good- 
humoured  eyes,  which  seemed  to  declare  him  as  well-meaning  and 
kindly  as  he  was  'cute,  noisy,  and  hreprewible.  There  was  never 
any  knowing  wiiether  his  mood  would  eovtiaue  tin  sane  %fx  two 
moments  together.  He  would  keep  a  ring  of  faaes  aghnst  and  open- 
mouthed  at  the  almost  diabolical  energy  with  wfaieh  he  randered 
some  of  the  most  famous  of  Shakspeare's  speeches ;  and,  when  he  had 
wrought  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excitement,  convulse  them  with 
laughter  in  an  instant  by  some  gesture  or  absurd  change  of  text,  as 
irresistible  as  it  was  sudden. 

It  was  from  no  dislike  towards  Will  that  Hector  Browne  felt  uneasy 
at  having  him  as  a  guest  at  his  wedding.  Indeed,  he  thought  to 
himself,  as  he  watched  Will's  precipitate  landing,  that,  were  he  going 
to  marry  any  other  woman  than  Margaret  Dawson,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  day  to  have  Will  at  the  dinner  and  the 
dance. 

But  it  vHXi  Margaret  Dawson  whom  Hector  was  going  to  mai^  ; 
and  Margaret  was,  in  Hector  s  opinion,  the  purest,  most  refined,  and 
delicate  minded  of  mortal  women. 

No  wonder  if  his  heart  failed  him  when  he  was  met  on  his  way  to 
the  Blue  Jacket  by  Will  Holder  and  his  friends. 

Margaret,  sitting  in  her  white  dress  at  her  little  window,  saw  them 
approaching,  and  grew  cold  and  sick  at  the  sight.  ^  , 
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The  uproar  which  the  guests  from  the  Lovely  Nancy  made  in  Rope 
Walk  (as  the  fishermen's  end  of  the  beach  was  called)  soon  caused  the 
l)ridegroom*s  party  to  be  enlarged  in  a  manner  he  had  little  expected 
or  desired.  Slipshod  girls  with  screaming  babies,  troops  of  ragged  ur- 
chins, yelling  critical  remarks  to  one  another  above  the  din  they  made 
with  tin  kettles,  old  watering-can?,  and  oyster-shell  castinets,  added 
considerably  to  the  liveliness  of  the  procession  as  it  entered  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  town.  It  was  followed  up  by  grinning  elders,  hobbling 
along  on  sticks  and  crutches,  and  headed,  of  course,  by  Ranting  Will, 
who  walked  backwards,  so  as  to  face  the  bridegroom  and  procession, 
which  he  addressed  in  the  words  of  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  or  Richard  III., 
just  as  his  memorj-  might  best  happen  to  serve  him.  Will  took  care 
that  his  address  should  not  fall  flat  for  want  of  dramatic  gesticulation  ; 
and  he  refreshed  his  hearers  by  occasionally  introducing  into  his 
quotations  personal  allusions  to  different  members  of  the  procession, 
which,  however  embarrassing  to  them,  were  immensely  relished  by  the 
crowd  in  geneml. 

Hector,  after  a  few  vehement  entreaties  and  threats,  was  fain  to 
submit  to  Will's  pilotage  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could.  Indeed, 
without  an  actual  riot,  he  could  not  help  himself,  each  arm  being 
drawn  through  that  of  an  affectionate  shipmate,  who  upheld  and 
cheered  him  as  if  ho  were  being  led  to  execution,  and  were  likely  to 
die  of  fatigue  and  fright  on  the  road. 

In  this  manner  they  arrived  at  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  long,  low-built 
house,  facing  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  harbour. 

Margaret,  with  a  sort  of  stony  courag%  and  determination,  went 
downstairs,  fearing  to  delay,  lest,  when  the  time  came  when  she 
must  do  so,  she  should  not  have  strength  to  stand.  Will  threw  him- 
self into  an  attitude,  and  exclaimed,  ''Angels  and  ministers  of 
grace!" 

Hector  rose,  almost  trembling. 

Elizabeth  pictured  to  heraelf,  from  the  girVs  disjointed  description, 
the  vision  that  Hector  had  seen  entering,  so  white,  so  coldly  beautiful, 
that  some  of  the  most  superstitious  of  the  sailors  must  have  half 
believed  it  was  the  bride's  ghost  who  had  come  down  to  them  instead 
of  the  bride  herself. 

How  plainly  Elizabeth  could  see  her  I  Her  face  white,  her  dress 
white ;  her  sweet  hazel  eyes  and  brown  hair  the  only  colour  about 
her. 

She  went  straight  to  Hector,  trying  to  smile  as  she  held  out  her 
hand.  Then,  to  his  great  surprise,  she  went  and  gave  her  hand,  as 
cold  as  snow,  to  each  of  his  shipmates,  enduring,  without  a  blush,  the 
half-stupid  stare  of  admiration  and  wonder  with  which  they  regarded 
her.  Hector  led  her  to  a  bench  and  brought  her  cake  and  wine  from 
the  table.    Margaret  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"  Do, brave  heart,"  pleaded  Hector ;  " you've  not  brokonyour  fast 
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this  day,  they  tell  mo.  Take  this  morsel,  Margaret,  for  the  sake  of 
one  who  sees  and  understands  wliat  you  are  bearing  for  him." 

She  took  the  bit  from  his  fingers ;  tears  sprang  to  her  eye.  She 
looked  at  him  :  her  white  lips  murmured, — 

"  No,  no  ;  God  alone  knows  all.     God  be  with  us." 

Hector  put  his  arm  round  her  and  held  the  wine  to  her  lips — an 
act  which  the  company  considered  natuTwil  enojgh,  and  which  encou- 
raged them  to  finish  their  own  glasses. 

Margaret  drank  the  wine  and  ate  the  cike,  and  Hector  was  re- 
warded by  seeing  a  little  colour  on  her  cheeks,  which  deepened  as  she 
said, — 

"  Thank  you  for  feeling  for  me,  Hector.  They  hive  a  little  spoiled 
me  at  the  Chace,  and  I  feel  all  this  quite  stiange ;  but  you  are  so 
kind  and  considerate,  I  must  indeed  be  selfish  if  I  cannot  keep  down 
aU  such  silly  feelings  for  your  sake." 

"Bless  thy  brave  heart,  Maggie  !"  were  the  only  words  Hector 
could  say. 

Now  was  formed  another  procession,  more  motley  and  more  noisy 
than  the  first  But  Margaret  was  very  patient,  courageous  through 
all — through  the  marriage  service  itself,  in  spite  of  the  ring  slipping 
three  times  from  Hector's  nervous  fingers  (an  incident  which  made 
the  bridesmaids  look  serious  and  the  old  women  purse  their  lips  and 
shake  their  heads  at  one  another),  in  spite  of  a  coffin  and  mourners 
meeting  them  as  they  came  out  of  church ;  in  spite  of  a  few  rattling 
drops  of  rain  descending  on  the  hats  and  on  the  white  bonnets — 
through  these  and  other  ill  omens  the  bride  remained  the  quietest 
and  most  cheerful  of  the  party. 

The  dinner-benches  reached  from  end  to  end  of  the  long  parlour  at 
the  Blue  Jacket,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  stout  bridesmaids, 
with  red  ai*mj  bared  to  the  elbow,  bringing  in  the  smoking  dishes, 
and  blushingly  refusing  the  assistance  of  their  gallant  guests,  who, 
scarcely  yet  wound  up  to  the  occasion,  sat  looking  rather  helpless, 
with  their  brown  hands  on  their  white  ducks. 

But  the  dinner  did  away  with  all  strangeness.  Who  could  feel 
strange  amidst  such  a  clatter  of  knives  and  forks — such  weak  refusals 
to  take  a  Uttle  more,  and  such  hearty,  persistent  pressing  to  eat  and 
drink  on — amidst  speeches  which  declared  everybody  at  table  the 
best  fellow  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  modest  cries  of  "  Shame, 
mate  !  I'm  ashamed  on  you  !  "  from  the  individual  whose  virtues  the 
orator  was  holding  up  for  the  edification  of  the  company — ^amidst 
the  vehement  hand-shaking  across  the  table,  and  round  the  table,  and 
under  the  table,  who  could  feel  strange  in  such  a  scene?  Ceiiainly 
not  the  gentlemen  from  the  Lovely  Nancy. 

Thicker  gi-ew  the  air  in  the  low,  narrow  room,  louder  the  noise, 
coarser  the  jokes,  wilder  the  laughter ;  and  there,  in  her  seat  at  the 
centre  of  the  table,  paler  grew  the  bride. 
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The  bridegroom  drank  with  his  mates,  and  grew  more  elated  every 
liour. 

The  garden  was  prepared  for  dancing,  the  musicians  arrived  and 
their  merry  strains  set  uneertain  feet  spinning  and  sliding,  and 
floundering,  and  put  an  end  to  what  little  soberness  was  left. 

Hector  led  out  his  bride  first,  and  then  she  danced  witii  Will,  and 
then  with  others,  till  her  cheeks  burned  and  she  ti^mbled  all  over ; 
and  was  led  away  again  by  Hector,  who  thought  by  her  colour  and 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes  she  was  enjoying  herself. 

The  dancers,  few  of  whom  were  sober,  danced  in  the  burning  sun 
till  they  were  half  mad  with  thirst,  and  then  rushed  back  to  liie 
parlour  and  the  grog,  dragging  Hector  and  the  trembling  and  now 
half  hysterical  bride  with  them. 

Patiently  she  sat  down  in  her  place,  and  patiently  bowed  h/er 
head,  and  tried  to  smile  as  Hector  whispered  her  that  it  would  ao«u 
be  over. 

And  now,  good-bye  to  politeness,  complimentary  speeches,  moderar 
tion  ;  good-bye,  in  fact,  to  all  enjoyment — to  everything  save  drink, 
smoke,  oaths,  quarrels,  falling  over  of  benches  and  chairs,  shuffling  of 
heavy  feet,  and  dealing  of  dnmken  blows. 

In  vain  Dawson  remonstrated  and  Hector  threatened ;  more  and 
more  frightful  grew  the  u^oar,  the  din,  and  blasphemy. 

Hector  made  several  endeavours  to  get  away  with  Margaret ;  but 
Dawson  warned  him  thie  whole  lot  would  follow  him  throu^  the 
streets  if  he  attempted  to  "  break  up  the  feast "  before  sunset. 

Presently  there  was  a  scufflit^  at  the  door  out  of  which  the  sailors 
appeared  to  be  thrusting  some  intruder. 

Suddenly  they  changed  their  miiids  and  dragged  him  in  right  to 
the  table  opposite  the  bride,  who  started  to  see  it  was  the  coachman 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  of  The  Chace. 

He  had  come  to  say  his  mistress  was  waiting  in  h«r  OMriage  in  the 
road  by  the  west  lodge,  and  desired  the  bride  to  come  to  her  and 
receive  a  wedding  present  she  wished  to  make  her. 

At  first  the  company  had  been  indignant,  especially  as  the  lady's 
command  was  for  Margaret  to  go  to  her  alone ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
they  decided  that  Maxgaret  should  go  and  receive  her  present  on 
condition  that  she  gave  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lovely  Nancy  enough 
to  carry  on  their  drinking  bout  till  morning ;  or,  in  their  own  words, 
''  to  make  a  night  of  it/' 

"  Prumitie,  promise  ! "  whispered  Hector.    "  Anything  to  gat  away." 

Margaiet's  white  lips  made  a  feint  of  repeating  the  horrible  oath 
dictated  to  her  by  Ranting  Will,  whose  spirits  were  now  almost 
diabolical. 

Then  she  was  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  coachman,  after  having 
been  forced  to  drink  the  health  of  the  company,  and  also  that  of  the 
Lovely  Nancy,  was  allowed  to  follow  her. 
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A  long,  uaiTow  lane  led  from  tkke  garden  of  the  Blue  Jacket  to  the 
high  road,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  whioh  Margaret  and  her  ill-treated 
oompanion  had  to  traverse  ere  they  ooiuld  reaeh  the  entcanoe  to  the 
Chace  by  the  west  lodge. 

For  some  time  the  poer  girl  felt  like  one  juot  esoaped  from  a  mad- 
houae,  and  even  kept  glanoiug  faocftitiy  behind  her,  as  if  in  dread  of 
being  pursued. 

But  the  freshening  air  and  the  sense  of  the  day's  worst  horrors 
being  over  (for  Hector  had  whispered  her  that  she  was  to  go  baek  to 
the  wedding-feast  no  more,  but  straight  to  his  home,  where  he  would 
be  awaiting  hw  coming),  at  last  soothed  and  quieted  Margaret's 
excited,  over-wrought  heart;  and  she  kept  murmuring  thanks  to 
Heaven  for  her  eseape  as  she  hurried  along. 

And  now  that  she  could  think  quietly  of  it  she  was  inezpresslhly 
comforted  by  the  idea  of  her  old  miatreas  and  Mend  thus  forgiving 
and  remembering  her  after  Msrgarei^  must  have  seemed  so  wilful  and 
ungrateful  by  her  sudden  and  inexplioable  leaving. 

Oh !  what  a  sweet,  ceol,  pure  Eden  seemed  the  Chaoe,  as  Margaret 
entered  it,  after  the  den  of  lunatics  she  had  escaped  from. 

And  there  stood  her  deer  lady's  carriage,  l^  the  first  clump  of 
oaks. 

The  girl  ran  towards  it,  repressing  a  little  cry  of  love  and  pleasure. 

She  put  her  hand  on  the  door^  and  her  eyes  were  so  full  of  tears  as 
she  looked  in  that  it  was  net  until  she  had  drawn  her  hand  across 
them  that  she  perceived  the  carriage  was  empty. 

She  looked  round  her,  surprised  and  bewildered,  and  met  the  gsse 
of  a  lair,  handsome  finee,  from  which  she  started  as  if  its  owner  kad 
risen  from  the  dead. 

^^  Captain  Kennedy  i "  munmured  Margaret. 

Now  came  the  bitt^DSSt  moments  the  gixl's  strange  life  had  ever 
brought  her. 

He  had  forced  upon  her  this  meeting,  he  said,  not  to  reproach  bar 
with  rej3ectioQs  on  her  unnatural  treatment  of  him,  or  on  her  having 
showed  hov)  she  valued  his  love  and  his  vows  that  ho  would  mairry  no 
other  woman  but  herself — he  had  only  come  to  show  h^  how  a 
gentleman  and  a  soldier  kept  his  word  to  the  wontau  he  loved. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  paper  folded  like  a  lawyer's  brief, 
opened  it  out,  and  said,  with  a  terrible  smile — 

'<  Do  you  know  wh«t  that  means  % " 

She  gazed  «for  one  instant,  as  if  spelL4Kiund,  aad  with  her  eyes  ex> 
panding  and  brightening  unnaturally — ^whileshe  saw  what  her  instinct 
had  divined,  a  special  licence  for  her  marriage  to  Charles  Bryce 
Kennedy — ^then  a  cry,  almost  a  shriek,  of  intenstst  anguish  biuret  from 
her.  The  bitterness  of  the  mistake  she  had  made,  the  suppressed 
panic  that  had  been  increasing  upon  her  all  day,  jlie  strength  of  her 
old  love — all  overcame  her. at  once;   and,  casting  one  wild  glance 
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back  towards  the  scene  so  full  of  horror  to  her,  she  turned  to  him 
with  clasped  hands,  and  crying, — 

"  Save  me  !  save  me  ! "  fell  before  his  feet,  as  unconscious  as  if  the 
shock  had  been  her  death-blow. 

Suddenly  as  her  fainting  fit  had  followed  her  wild  words,  it  must 
have  been  that  she  had  had  just  time  to  experience  a  thrill  of  fear  as 
to  how  they  might  be  taken  or  mistaken. 

That  they  had  been  mistaken — ^terribly  mistaken — she  knew  when 
she  recovered  consciousness,  and  found  herself  in  Kennedy's  carriage 
miles  away  from  Wrexham. 

At  this  point  of  her  story,  Margaret  wrung  Elizabeth's  good  heart 
by  her  vivid  painting  of  a  scene  such  as  could  but  take  place  between 
two  noble,  generous,  and  tender  natures,  trembling  on  the  double 
abyss  of  a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  sin.  It  ended  in  such  a  farewell, 
so  full  of  tender  respect  on  both  sides,  as  made  the  widow's  blue  eyes 
stream  to  hear  of,  and  made  her  draw  the  girl  to  her  heart  a  hundred 
times  before  she  could  let  her  go  on  with  her  story. 

When  Kennedy  left  her,  Margaret  had  full  time  to  get  back  to  the 
Blue  Jacket  before  suspicion  should  l>e  excited  by  her  absence. 

Their  parting  had  taken  place  at  a  dreary  little  fishing  village,  and 
from  this  Margaret  knew  her  way  along  the  sands  straight  to  some 
back  streets  of  Wrexham, 

Elizabeth  pressed  her  hand  with  joy  as  Margaret  described  the 
peace  with  which  she  hastened  towards  the  scene  she  had  so  hated, 
and  hated  still,  but  regarded  as  heaven  to  what  she  had  escaped 
from. 

But  when  Mai^ret  told  her  what  she  felt — time  being  then  every- 
thing to  her — at  finding,  a  mile  along  the  sands,  that  further  passage 
was  impossible,  that  she  must  go  back  all  the  way  she  had  oome,  and 
then  set  out  upon  a  road  by  which  she  could  not  hope  to  reach 
Wrexham  till  past  midnight — when  Margaret  told  her  this,  Elizabeth 
held  her  breath  with  fear. 

The  lights  of  Wrexham  town  were  out,  except  those  of  some  of  the 
public-houses,  when  Margaret  entered  the  high  street. 

All  was  quiet ;  she  scarcely  heard  a  sound  except  the  breaking  of 
the  sea  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

She  glided  along,  feeling  as  if  she  had  been  dead  and  buried,  and 
that  the  sight  of  her  must  startle  every  living  thing  she  met. 

As  she  was  passing  a  narix>w  court  that  led  from  the  back  of  the 
row  of  houses  adjoining  the  Blue  Jacket,  a  burst  of  drunken  laughter 
and  singing  greeted  her  and  made  her  shrink  back. 

She  could  not  find  courage  to  cross  the  entrance  of  the  court  lest 
the  party  should  burst  out  upon  her  before  she  could  reach  any  plaee 
of  shelter.  As  she  hesitated,  she  recognised  with  horror  Ranting 
Will's  voice,  and  knew  then  that  it  was  her  own  bridal  party  only 
then  coming  away  from  her  father's  house. 
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She  heard  her  own  name  uttered  with  abuse  aud  oaths  that  made 
her  blood  run  cold. 

The  building  against  which  she  leant,  pale  aud  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  was  the  old  school,  with  ite  deep  and  curious  doorwaj, 
which  Margaret  when  a  child  at  her  lessons  there  had  often  seen 
artists  sketching  from  the  windows  of  the  opposite  inn. 

Into  this  doorway  she  had  hardly  time  to  creep  and  crouch  and 
cower  in  the  shade,  when  the  noisy  wedding  guests  emerged  from  the 
court. 

"Come,  mates,  no  more  of  her,  an'  thou  lov'st  me,"  Will  was 
shouting.  "  I  never  liked  her  mawkish  face,  not  I ;"  and  he  sang 
in  his  hoarse^  thick  voice  as  he  passed  close  by  where  Margaret 
crouched. 

As  the  last  of  the  reeling,  swaying  figures  passed  the  porch,  the 
poor  bride  rushed  out  and  ran  like  a  wild  thing  to  the  end  of 
the  street,  where  lay  the  dark  white-rimmed  sea. 

As  she  stole  past  the  black  cottages  of  the  fishermen  she  could  still 
hear  the  hoarse  voices  singing  the  chorus  of  Will's  song. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  only  window  of  Thrift  Cottage  that  .faced 
Margaret  as  she  ascended  the  steep  path  of  the  cliff. 

Faint  and  panting  she  struggled  towards  it,  as  if  it  were  her  only 
gleam  of  hope  in  the  world. 

Once  she  paused  ;  her  head  grew  dizzy,  great  fear  came  upon  her, 
and  she  thought  she  must  turn  back  and  fly,  but  there  seemed  as  she 
raised  her  eyes  something  almost  kindly  in  the  glimmer  of  the  soli- 
tary little  light,  and  all  behind  her  looked  so  vast,  so  black,  so 
dreary,  and  cold,  and  pitiless.  The  very  sea,  in  its  solemn  warning 
voice,  seemed  to  cry  to  her,  "  On  !  on  ! " 

And  on,  on,  the  poor  thing  struggled,  till,  more  dead  than  alive, 
she  fell  upon  her  knees  on  the  dootstep  of  Hector  Browne's  home. 

At  first,  she  thought  she  must  swoon  or  die  before  she  could 
knock;  but,  suddenly,  a  voice  met  hpr  ear,  and  held  every  sense 
in  fixed  and  shuddering  attention,  in  spite  of  her  weakness  and 
exhaustion. 

The  door  was  not  quite  closed  ;  and  by  the  light  within  the  bride 
could  see  the  bright  neatness  of  the  homo  that  had  been  prepared  for 
her  by  rough  but  loving  hands ;  and  her  own  hands  were  pressed 
against  her  heart,  that  reproached  her  passionately  now  for  her  black 
ingratitude. 

The  voice  that  seemed  to  stiffen  Margaret's  drooping  figure  and 
turn  it  to  stone  was  an  aged  and  weak  voice,  full  of  misery,  and  an 
indescribable  terror  that  Mai^garet  did  not  understand,  but  that, 
nevertheless,  seized  upon  her  like  a  hand  of  ice. 

"  Oh,  Hector !  Hector ! "  it  cried.     "  Speak  to  me !— speak.  Hector ! " 

Then  Margaret  heard  a  heavy,  dull  tread  about  the  room,  hither 
and  thither,  as  if  some  one  sought  for  things  at  different  parts  of  it. 
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Kow,  ^6  heard  a  key  turned ;  uow  a  drawei:  or  cupboard  opened, 
and  then  shut  again. 

"  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son !  "  wailed  the  voice ;  **  would  you  break  my 
heartl" 

The  bride  shuddered  and  cowered  down  amongst  the  thrift  luwer 
and  lower. 

<<  Lay  that  in  the  handkerchief,"  said  another  voice,  which  waA  at 
ouoe  familiar  and  strange  to  Margaret,  who  di'ow  yet  farther  back 
against  the  wall  at  its  sound,  so  hai-sh,  deep,  and  sepulchral. 

She  heard  steps  tottering  across  the  room,  aa  if  in  obfidienoa  to  tiic 
command  given ;  but  it  was  eridently  with  great  imwiUingness,  for 
i^e  heard  a.  sorrowful  si^  at  the  same  time 

"  I  have  done  that,  Hector.  Is  there  anything  more  I  oan  get 
you?" 

"  Yes,  I  want  the  moMey  I  gave  you  to  put  by  for  yourself;  get  it." 

'^  Yes,  sure,"  said  the  feebla  voice,  ''you!re  welcome  to  it;  but. 
Hector,  tall  me,  tall  me  what  is  it  all  for  ] " 

'^  Will  you  gat  it,  or  tell,  ma  where  it  is  ? "  «aid  the  other,  sternly. 

Margaret  heard  a  drawer  opened  amid  subdued  aobbing. 

*'  There,  my  son,  take  it,  imd  God's  bleaaing  go  with  it." 

'^  Hold  yom*  tongue,"  cried  the  man'i»  voice,  fiercely.  '*  I»  this  a 
night  for  blessings,  think  you  %    Give  mo  the  money.     Is  this  all  ? " 

There  was  a  bitter  djaappoiiitnient  in  the  tone. 

"■  Yes,  all ;  luid  enough,  sure,  Hector,  ^m  yom*  small  savings.  I 
did  not  want  it ;  if  I  took  it  of  you,  it  was  meaning  to  turn  it  seme 
day  to  your  com&>rt  or  hers." 

A  cry  of  lear  and  grief  followed  the  last  word. 

''  Oh,  Hector !  would  you  lift  yoiu-  hand  o^inst  your  n^th<?T  % " 

''Who  were  you  naming,  then?"  aaked  Hector,  hoarsely.  ^  This 
money  is  all  you  have,  you  say  % " 

'^  Nay,  there's  a  few  shillings  in  my  pocket ;  but  if  you're  to  be 
long  away  " 

"Well,«adiflam1" 

"  Your  mother  is  to  stai-ve  or  beg  her  bread.  AVell,  Hedw,  if  I 
can  bear  this  cruelty  to-night,  I  can  bear  that." 

''  Peace,  woman ;  if  you  cannot  help,  don't  hiadei'  me,"  said  Hector, 
with. a  kind  of  savage  entreaty.  ''  My  knife,  where  is  that?  I  can 
find  nothing." 

"  Hector,  Hector,  my  sou,  my  only  bairn,  speak  to  your  mother," 
cried  the  old  woman,  in  a  voioe  that  shook  Margaret's  frame  from 
head  to  foot.  "  Only  tell  me  what  is  this  journey  you  would  take  1 
On  my  knees  I  aak  it,  Hoctor.  Oh  !  can  you  see  this  grey  head  bent 
before  you,  my  child,  and  deny  me  ?  Answer,  Hector ;  what  is  this 
you  would  do  %     Tell  me — tell  me." 

''  I  can  tell  you  nothing ;  I  know  iiothiug  myself  yet ;  nothing  but 
that  they  played  with  wild  fire  when  they  played  with  me  I " 
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Mai&mg  a  desperato  effoi-t,  Margaret  rose  to  her  feet^  and  with  her 
stiff,  clenched  hand,  knocked  at  the  door. 

The  night  wind  whistled  softly  round  tlie  lonely  house,  and  lifted 
the  dark  hair  of  the  lonely  figure  waiting  at  the  door. 

She  had  knocked,  hut  so  timidly,  she  hegau  in  her  great  fear  to 
hope  her  knock  might  not  have  been  heard  within. 

Through  the  two  sounds  of  the  wind  and  sea  slie  listexied  inteatly. 

Her  heart  beat  fast,  for  she  knew,  she  felt,  that  those  within  were 
listening  also. 

**  What  was  that  ? "  she  heard  the  man's  voice  say.  "  Did  some  one 
knock!" 

"  Nay,  Hector,  nay  1 "  cried  the  old  woman.  "  I  hoard  no 
knock.  It  was  but  the  seaweed  on  the  door  being  lifted  by  the 
wind." 

The  trembling  listener  heard  a  half-muttered  word  of  impatience 
and  disbelief,  and  then  a  heavy  step  coming  towards  the  door. 

"  Stay,  Hector !  "  cried  the  old  woman,  with  sudden  enei^gy ;  "let 
me  go ;  it  may  be  Brackley.  Oh !  don't  go  to  let  him  or  any  living 
creature  see  your  face  aa  it  is  to-ni^t !  " 

Brackley  was  a  coastguard  and  an  old  friend  of  Hector  Browne, 
who  dropped  in  late  to  light  his  pipe  or  warm  his  hands  by  the  sailor's 
fire. 

As  Margaret  cowered  down  a  little  on  one  sido  whore  she  had 
shrunk  when  she  hciii-d  that  heavy  footstep  approaching,  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  a  thin,  bent  form  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  a  voice, 
full  of  anguish  and  despair,  and  piteous  wealmebs,  cried  out, 

"  If  any  knocked  at  this  door  I  warn  them  to  go  away,  for  there  is 
great  sorrow  in  this  house — sorrow  nigh  to  madness." 

And  the  door  was  suddenly  shut  and  ban-ed. 

If  she  had  stayed  but  a  minute,  a  daughter's  hands  had  clutclied 
at  her  skirts,  a  daughter's  tears  bathed  her  feet.  But  she  had  gone  ; 
the  door  was  closed  ;  the  poor  outcast  fell  before  it,  smothering  her 
sobs  against  the  stones. 

Again  and  again  she  heard  the  mother's  wailing  cry  of, — 

"  Hector !  Hector  !  speak  to  me  ! "  and  the  heavy,  heedless  footstep 
moving  about  hither  and  thither. 

"  Speak  to  you  ! "  she  heard  the  deep  voice  answer  once.  **  What 
of  1 — my  thoughts  ?  They  might  scare  you,  mother ;  you  had  best 
not  hear  them." 

"Of  yourself,  Hector — of  this  journey  you  are  going.  I  am  old, 
Hector  ;  my  span  is  almost  run  out.  You  will  kill  mo  if  you  leave 
me  withont  telling  me  where  you  are  going." 

"I  do  not  know  myself.  How  should  I]  Dhl  I  plan  tJuir 
journey  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Hector  !  Hector  !     '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord ! ' " 

"  Where  is  that  stone  1     'My  knife  is   rusty  and   blunt.     I  left 
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it  all  night  in  Margaret  Dawson's  garden^  ^vhen  I  cut  the  lilacs  for 
hor/' 

The  fnghtful  calmness  with  which  he  uttered  her  name — the 
.sound  of  the  knife  being  sharpened  on  the  stone — the  sense  of  tho 
utter  lovelessness  of  her  heart  towards  him,  seemed  all  at  the  same 
instant  to  rouse  the  poor  wife's  terror  to  madness. 

She  rose  up  suddenly,  with  white  lips  and  wild  eyes,  stared  round 
lier,  and  rushed  shrieking  from  the  door. 

She  flew,  not  towards  the  town,  but  away  from  it,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  cliff,  down  its  steep,  jagged  side  and  along  the  quiet 
shore. 

With  the  sea  beside  her  and  the  thickest  stars  above  her,  the  poor 
lialf-maddened  creature  had  rushed  till  her  limbs  had  failed  her,  and 
she  fell  as  and  where  Elizabeth  found  her. 

"  And  those  blessed  babes,"  sobbed  the  widow  \  "  never  shall  I 
forget  the  sight  to  my  dying  day.  Lot  me  go  and  fetch  'em.  I 
know  we  both  want  to  kiss  'em  over  again  for  it." 

But  before  letting  her  go,  Margaret  clung  to  her,  and  looking  into 
her  eyes,  with  her  own  streaming  and  kindling  with  a  large  pity, 
breathed  rather  than  said — 

''  Oh,  Elizabeth  !  Elizabeth !    What,  what  has  become  of  him  1 " 

"Who?"  asked  the  widow,  trying  to  conceal  the  anxiety  with 
which  she  waited  for  her  answer. 

"  Who,  Elizabeth  ?    Who  should  I  mean  but  Hector  1 " 

"  Thank  God  ! "  cried  the  widow,  joyfully,  clapping  her  hands,  "  all 
will  come  well.  She  thinks  of  him  first  I'll  go  and  fetch  the 
blessed  darlings  to  kiss  her  this  minute,  that  I  will ! " 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  NEW    MAN   AT   PLUGOER'S. 

A  LITTLE  town  of  crowded  brick  houses,  packed  closely  together,  as  if 
the  builders  had  been  aware  that  the  whole  country  side  belonged  by 
rights  to  com  and  hops,  and  were  half  ashamed  of  intruding  there  at 
all ;  a  little  town  with  no  shops  worth  mentioning,  no  white  villas,  no 
tree-sheltered  mansions;  but  only  a  huddled  mass  of  bricks  and 
mortar  in  the  shapes  of  houses,  ungainly,  unomamented,  empty- 
looking  ;  as  if  everybody  who  lived  there  went  out  to  work,  leaving 
the  children  to  take  cai^e  of  themselves  ;  which  they  do  by  balancing 
their  bodies  on  the  sills  of  the  long  blindless  windows,  hallooing 
to  the  trains  as  they  go  trailing  and  thundering  past; — this 
little  town,  with  its  church  on  a  hill,  behind  it  —  looking  just 
mellow  and  moss-grown  and  retired  as  the  town  itself  is  raw- 
looking,  naked,  and  crowded — is  Bletwich,  on  the  Alwy. 

As  the  clock  of  the  church  tolled   six,  one   summer's   evening, 
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years  before  the  trains  began  to  run  past  Bletwich,  the  workmen  of 
Abraham  Plugger,  shipwright,  gathered  together  from  the  yards  and 
creaking  little  jetty,  and  came  towards  the  town,  as  usual,  in  two 
separate  groups. 

Of  these  two  groups,  the  first  consisted  of  Plugger's  r^ular,  steady- 
going  elder  workmen,  who  carried  home  over  their  shoulders  their 
tool-baskets  full  of  shavings  for  their  wives  to  light  the  fire  with,  and 
whose  words  to  each  other  as  they  toiled  homewards  in  the  heat  and 
glare  of  the  harvest  weather  were  few  and  far  between.  The  second 
group  consisted  of  Plugger's  boys,  who  always  walked  together,  taking 
much  longer  strides  and  more  manly  pulls  at  their  pipes  than  did 
their  elders,  and  showing  a  much  greater  amount  of  swagger  and 
consequence  than  those  in  advance  of  them  had  su^cient  enei^  and 
strength  remaining  in  them  to  show. 

On  this  Rne  August  evening  there  were  two  stragglers  walking 
between  the  boys  and  men. 

One  was  a  young  man  who  had  for  several  years  belonged  to  the 
group  consistingof  the  hard  smokers  and  swaggerers,  but  who  had  lately 
married,  and  had  this  evening  ventured  for  the  first  time  to  fill  his  tool- 
basket  with  shavings,  for  which  proceeding  he  was  being  joked  unmerci- 
fully by  Plugger's  boys — so  unmercifully,  indeed,  that  he  had  escaped 
from  amongst  them,  and  yet  had  not  courage  to  take  his  place 
amongst  Plugger's  elders,  who  did  not  fail  now  and  then  to  throw  a 
diy  joke  over  their  shoulders  at  him — a  joke  which  was  sure  to  be 
caught  up  and  enlarged  upon  by  the  boys.  He  took  it  all,  however, 
\frith  a  sort  of  desperate  good-humour,  and  jogged  along  between  the 
two  fires  with  a  dogged  smile  on  his  good-looking,  boyish  face. 

The  other  straggler  was  the  new  man,  who  had  only  just  been  re- 
ceived at  Plugger's  that  day,  and  of  whom  no  one  knew  any  more 
than  that  he  was  skilful  and  morose,  and  that  his  name  was 
Browne. 

Although  in  artizan-like  garb,  there  was  something  about  him  that 
suggested  he  had  spent  more  time  on  the  seas  than  on  land, — in  that 
respect  resembling  many  another  of  Plugger's  half-amphibious  men. 
He  bore  the  marks  of  many  a  voyage  on  his  face,  on  his  balf-bare 
chest,  and  on  his  brown  hands,  where  the  veins  stood  out  like  cords. 
It  was  a  handsome  English  face,  but  there  was  something  hardly 
English  in  the  subdued  passion  of  the  lips  and  the  sullen  brilliancy  of 
the  dark  eyes.  One  could  fancy  some  of  the  fire  of  the  Afric  sun 
which  had  shone  upon  his  birth  (at  sea)  had  entered  them,  and  had 
crept  into  the  man's  very  veins,  so  quickly  with  every  thought  did 
they  swell  and  darken. 

The  men  in  advance  threw  glances  over  their  shoulders  at  him  as 
well  as  at  the  young  husband,  and  spent  a  few  careless  thoughts  and 
words  on  the  question  of.  where  he  was  going  to  take  up  his 
lodgings. 
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That  Biibjcot  Avas  evidently  in  the  lUAn's  own  thoughts  also  as  the 
crowded  red  houses  of  Bletwich  came  more  plainly  in  view. 

After  a  little  hesitation  he  slackened  his  pace,  so  as  to  fall  in  step 
with  the  other  straggler,  who  noticed  the  movement  gi*atefully,  and 
was  glad  enough  to  be  no  longer  alone  in  his  confusion. 

"  It's  fine  country  about  here/*  remarked  the  new  man. 
'    "  Yes,    it   is ;    and   the   hops   is   a-coming  on   fairl}',"   said   the 
other. 

The  new  man  gave  a  vague  look  down  the  river  and  then  another 
up  at  the  sky,  as  if  the  hops  might  be  there  or  anywhere,  and 
said, — 

"Ay;  they  are  too.  I  </«/,"  said  he,  after  a  long  pause,  during 
which  the  two  studied  each  other's  feet — "  I  did  hear  your  name, 
mate ;  but  IVc  forgot  it  again — Kennet,  or  Kingsley,  or " 

"  My  name's  Joseph  Kinley,"  answered  the  yoimg  man  ;  "  Kiiiley, 
though  I  dessay  you've  heard  mo  called  all  them  and  more.  Yours  is 
easier  to  remember^  Mr.  Browne." 

''  Yes,  it  isn't  so  uncommon  but  what  an  Englishman  can  say  it 
without  breaking  his  jaw,"  said  the  other,  ''  May  I  ask  what  you 
mig^t  Dedkon  the  population  of  this  little  town  at,  Joseph  Kinley  % 
The  cribs  seem  packed  pretty  closish,  don't  they?  " 

Joseph  named  a  figui«. 

"  Which,"  be  explained,  "  you  must  take  as  meaning  the  sleeping 
population  only  \  the  dining  population  being,  as  you  would  see  if 
you  was  to  watch  the  number  of  covBred-rover  basins  oMTied  out  every 
day,  some  to  the  river-side,  and  some  out  to  open  countiy,  little  lees 
than  half." 

<'  Then,  mate,  I  take  it  beds  me  scarce  here?" 

'*  Tfai^  aore/'  assented  Joseph  \  '<  of  a  night  they  art  scarce:" 

*'  And  Plugger  would  hardly  let  me  do  my  sleeping  of  a  day,"  said 
Browne,  meditatively. 

"  You  want  a  lodging  ! "  obsonred  Joseph,  with  some  hesitation  and 
a  slightly  heightened  colour. 

"  That's  about  it  I  suppose,  mate,"  replied  Browne.  "  Your  boats 
afloat  there  look  pleasant  enough  just  now;  but  I  take  it  your  fresh- 
water air  wouldn't  suit  me  of  nights — and  I'm  too  substantkil  to  turn 
into  one  of  these  spider's  hammocktf',  though  you've  got  enough  of  'em 
to  lodge  a  man  o'  war  in." 

And  he  pushed  away  from  before  his  faee  the  airy  webs  that  were 
spun  from  polo  to  pole  of  two  hop-^elds  between  which  the  nearest 
path  to  the  town  lay. 

"  Well,"  said  Joseph  tiUTiing  his  head,  and  looking  searchingly  and 
somewhat  nervously  into  his  companion's  face  ;  "I've  got  a  room  to 
let  myself." 

"  Have  you,  now  % " 

"It's  a  bit  of  a  place." 
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"  My  lad,  Fve  not  been  ufied  to  the  state  cabin  on  my  voyages,  so 
don't  let's  split  on  thai  rook  ;  but  I  see  another  ahead." 

"What's  that,  Mr.  Browne?  "  asked  Joseph. 

"  Yon  saw  me  lay  down  my  penny  wrth  the  rent  of  yon  when  wo 
had  the  beer  1" 

"  Yes;" 

"  It  was  my  last,  Joseph  Einley." 

Joseph  took  another  searching  look,  and  the  new  man  returned 
him  a  cool,  careless,  honest  glance. 

"  I  tlon't  think  yon'U  get  a  lodging  in  the  town,  if  that's  the  go, 
mate,"  remarked  Joseph,  smiling. 

"No?" 

"  No,  I  think  not." 

"But  how  about  ycfwr  roomV  asked  Browne;  and  his  own  hard ^ 
faoe  had  a  smile  on  it  as  his  eye  met  Joseph's  again.    • 

"  Well,  will  you  come  and  see  it  ? "  asked  Joseph. 

"  Ay ;  but  you  won't  trust  me." 

"  On  the  con-trairy,  I  think  I  will,  Mr.  Browne,"  answered  Josepli. 

Joseph  Sinley  piloted  the  way  through  the 'close  streets  and  alleys 
of  the  town,  which  already  was  beginning  to  fill  with  its  night  popula- 
tion— as- hard'worked,  begrimed,  and  honest  a  looking  population  as 
Browne  had  ever  seen. 

The  two  were  still  plodding  on  after  the  last  sqitalid  street  was  left 
behind  them. 

At  length  thoy  eame  -to  a  path  be^iween  two  hasel  hedges,  which 
Josephdesignated  as  "  our  lane,"  and  turned  down  aooordingly. 

There  were  breaks  here  and  there  in  "  our  lane,"  breaks  which 
were  fflled  up  by  ^e  meet  tiny  and  primitive  of  httle  thatched 
eottages.  All  of  these  Joseph  paissed,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  lane,  where  there  was  a  board  with  "  No  thoroughfttre" 
on  it,  standing  just  before  a  rich  thick  hedge  of  holly,  over  which  ap- 
peioed  all  sorts  of  pretty  garden  oreefyers,  snch  as  nasturtiums,  ever- 
kutlhig  peas,  and  soarlet-mnnen. 

A  little  gate  stood  open,  sherR»ng  a  thick,  summery  wfldemew. 
within,. as  rieh  in  colours  as  ripe  oherries,  and  currants,  and  roses, 
and  tiger  lilies,  and  larkspur,  and  all  sorts  of  August  flowors,  and  a 
pretty  young  woman  gathering  them,  could  make  it. 

"  No  thoroughfare,  indeed,"  observed  Joseph's  lodger,  as  ho  en- 
tered ;  "  he  must.be  a  hard  lubber  to  please  that  ^cmiU  » thoroughfare 
out  of  liiis." 

Joseph  almost  blushed  with  pleasure  at  the  compliment  as  heealled 
out  to  the  young  woman  on  the  grassplat, — 

"  Alice  ;  here's  some  one  to  look  at  the  room." 

"  Your  sister? "  said  Browne,  inquiringly. 

"  No,"  stammered  Joseph,  "  my  wife." 

A  ehade  of  surprise  or  pain,  or  both,  passed  over  Browne's  face. 
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He  watched  the  meeting  of  the  young  people  with  a  strange  glitter  in 
his  dark,  large  eyes ;  watched  Alice  drop  her  flowers  and  come  towards 
them,  smoothing  down  her  apron ;  watched  the  stolen  look  of  affec- 
tionate pleasure  in  the  meeting— a  look  they  both  thought  so  utterly 
between  themselves.  He  watched  the  effort  with  which  each  refrained, 
on  account  of  his  presence,  from  a  warmer  greeting ;  and,  watching, 
he  grew  giddy  and  strange.  To  look  at  him,  one  would  have  thought 
his  senses  were  leaving  him,  so  vacant  became  his  glance,  so  abject 
with  misery  his  attitude. 

Joseph,  having  at  that  instant  eyes  for  Alice  only,  did  not -notice 
him,  till  he  dropped  down  on  a  bench  just  within  the  gate. 

Then  he  started  and  stared  at  him,  and  so  did  Alice. 

"  Mate,"  said  Browne,  with  a  smile  that  was  almost  ghastly,  *'  rvo 
been  leading  a  gentleman's  life  of  it  these  last  three  weeks — a  gentle- 
man's life ;  and  you  go  at  it  so — don't  you,  just — at  Plugger's ;  truth 
is,  I'm  most  knocked  up." 

"  Let's  have  tea,  Alice,"  said  Joseph,  kindly. 

"  A  drink  of  water,  lad  ! "  begged  Browne,  hoarsely. 

The  draw-well  was  behind  a  little  screen  of  scarlet-runners.  Of 
course,  Joseph  went  there  to  draw  the  stranger's  draught  fresh  and 
cool ;  and  of  course  Alice  followed  him  with  a  basin  ready  to  dip  into 
the  pail. 

Now,  as  the  scarlet-runners  were  scarcely  yet  in  their  prime,  they 
betrayed  glimpses  of  Alice's  lilac  gown  and  fresh  cheek,  and  of 
Joseph's  working  jacket,  red  hands,  and  glowing  boyish  face ;  of  the 
bright  tin  pail,  too,  which  was  no  sooner  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
well  than  both  seemed  to  forget  it. 

The  stranger  on  the  bench  at  first  had  sat  with  his  eyes  bent  on 
the  ground;  but  soon  he  looked  up  towards  the  well.  The  very 
burds  had  seemed  to  cry,  "  Look !  look  !  "  and  the  odours  of  the  flowers 
to  draw  his  eyes  that  way. 

So  he  looked,  with  his  soul  in  his  eyes — jealous,  passionate, 
wounded — and  saw  the  greeting  given  and  received,  more  lovingly 
for  the  brief  delay  there  had  been  on  his  account. 

He  looked,  and  the  heavy  odours  seemed  to  choke  him,  and  a 
scalding  drop  fell  on  his  hard  brown  hand. 

He  clenched  it  in  the  other,  and  rocked  to  and  fro  as  he  sat  bent 
down  on  the  bench. 

'^ My  girl!"  he  muttered;  "»iy  love,  my  happiness!"  Oh!  he 
shall  pay  me  for  it,  he  shall ;  out  of  his  heart's  blood  he  shall  pay 
me  for  it ! " 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THB  EARL   OF   DELAlfERE. 

Alix.  See,  see,  the  great  procession  moTes  and  winds 
Like  some  strange  many-coloured  serpent,  winding 
Along  the  astonished  road.    But  who  is  that. 
Dark-clothed,  graj-haired,  erect  upon  his  steed, 
With  eyes  that  seem  to  see  another  world, 
Passing  this  pageant  by? 
L  Raphael.  The  Earl,  my  own : 

He  hath  no  care  for  pageants.  The  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

"  I  HOPE  you  have  been  comfortable,"  said  that  young  person,  with 
the  same  odd  air  of  deference.  "  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
that  has  not  been  supplied  I" 

"  I  am  pretty  simple  in  my  habits,  Lucy,"  he  said.  "  Not  often 
do  I  get  so  good  a  breakfast.  Grilled  grouse  and  strong  coffee  suit  a 
morning  of  snow.     How  is  the  Earl  this  morning  ? " 

"  Very  well;  but  he  does  not  like  cold  weather,  and  he  particularly 
dislikes  answering  letters,  and  he  has  been  worried  by  a  very  heavy 
post.  I  daresay  he  will  come  into  the  Hall  in  an  hour  or  so.  Mean- 
while, is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  make  you  more  comfortable  ? " 

"  Nothing,  except  to  go  on  talking  to  me.  When  I  have  finished 
breakfast  and  smoked  a  cigar,  perhaps  you  would  like  a  game  at 
^billiards.     I  am  sure  you  can  play.** 

"0  yes,"  said  Lucy  Walter ;  "  I  can  play.  There  are  few  games  I 
can't  play.  I  can  beat  Lord  Delamere  at  chess  .  .  .  but  I  only  do  it 
now  and  then,  because  it  makes  him  cross.  I  play  piquet  with  him, 
and  ^art6,  and  sixty-six.  I  can  kill  a  grouse  quite  as  well  as  he 
can." 

Frank  was  amused  with  this  conceited  little  minx,  who  evidently 
acted  as  the  Earl's  factotum.     He  lighted  his  cigar,  and  placidly 
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listened  to  her  light  loquacity.  The  bitter  frost  made  the  wood  fire 
bum  intensely  blue.  The  fast-falling  snowflakes  so  darkened  the  air, 
that  wax  candles  had  been  lighted  throughout  the  Hall.  King  Winter 
was  dominant.  Lucy  all  at  once  went  to  a  piano  which  stood  in  a 
niche  of  the  hall,  and  sang  a  quaint  wild  melody  .  .  . 

"  When  falls  the  heayy  snow, 

When  the  fiOBt  bites. 
When  on  the  bare  bough 

No  bizd  will  sing, 
Then  though  the  days  be  slow, 

Wann  axe  the  nighis, 
Love  makes  his  true  tow  .  .  • 

Wint^  is  King. 

**  When  mddj  roses  glow, 

Rich  with  delights, 
When  the  merle  tells  how 

Music  should  ring, 
Then,  O  the  fair  hours  flow  I 

Gay  are  the  knights : 
Love  makes  a  new  tow  .  .  . 

Summer  is  Kinff." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Frank,  "  that  is  the  song  of  a  troubadour,  wedded  to- 
apt  music  and  rendered  by  a  lovely  yoice.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  sununer  or  winter  is  the  beat  time  for  lore.  Now,  in  this  , 
old  hall,  Lucy,  this  grand  home  of  an  ancient  chiyalrous  race,  we  defy 
the  storm  outside.  Let  the  snow  buiy  us  if  it  can.  Here  we  are, 
fortified  against  King  Winter.  The  tempest  puts  one  in  a  gay 
defiant  mood." 

^'  Yet  the  Monarch  of  Summer  might  be  pleasanter/'  she  replied. 
^'  His  sunshine  is  so  full  of  power.  He  strews  roses  before  love- 
making  couples,  and  puts  9weet  scent  of  honeysuckle  into  his  south 
winds,  and  grows  grass  like  a  carpet,  and  tempts  you  to  be  happy. 
0,  I  like  sunmier." 

Before  Frank  Noel  could  make  any  reply  a  door  opened,  and  the 
Earl  of  Delameie  entered  the  Hall.  His  frame,  always  spare,  had 
grown  more  macilent  year  after  year.  His  hair  w:98  perfectly  white. 
His  eyes,  of  a  keen  steel-blue,  glittered  beneath  heavy  white  eye* 
brows,  and  seemed  to  have  a  mystic  penetrative  power. 

Frank  went  forward  to  meet  him.     He  sank  into  an  easy  d 
near  the  fire,  and  said — 

*'  Leave  us,  Lucy." 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Earl  seemed  able  to  begin  a  conversa* 
tion.  Frank  Noel  waited  patiently,  sitting  in  a  chair  opposite.  At 
last  Lord  Delamere  abruptly  said — 

"  Can  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  Noel  % " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  replied  Frank.  "  I  prefer  to  alto- 
gether foiiget  an  unfortunate  event  which  occnired  before  I  was  bom. 
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I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Lord  Delamere,  as  my  father's  friend :  that  jou 
and  he  suddenly  became  enemies,  with  a  fatal  issue,  I  desire  to  leave 
out  of  the  question.  I  would  rather  not  inquire  who  was  most  to 
blame.  Your  wish  to  make  my  aequaintanoe  shows  that  the  short 
enmity  has  perished,  and  that  the  long  friendship  remains.  My 
father,  who  now  looks  on  such  trivial  matters  through  a  clearer  at- 
mosphere than  you  and  I,  wiU  be  glad — ^if  he  knows  it — ^to  see  us 
together." 

<<Let  us  foi^  the  unhappy  incident  as  far  as  possible,"  said  the 
Earl.  ''  Can  you  stay  here  for  a  few  weeks  %  Eemorse  has  made  me 
a  recluse,  and  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  with  whom  I  care  to  be 
intimate  except  your  father's  son.  You  will  have  to  tolerate  the 
whims  of  an  old  man  who,  after  an  exhausting  life,  finds  it  necessary 
to  rise  late  and  to  go  to  bed  early.  You  will  be  entirely  your  own 
master,  and  need  never  bore  yourself  with  talking  to  me  unless  you 
like :  and  my  little  secretary,  Lucy  Walter,'will  always  obey  your  orders. 
When  the  snow  goes  off,  you  will  get  some  good  shooting.  Make 
yourself  as.mnch  at  home  as  if  the  place  were  your  own.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  much,  for  a  brief  talk  exhausts  me  .  .  .  but  I  shall  de- 
light in  an  occasional  short  talk  with  you.     You  will  stay  awhile ) " 

"  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

The  Earl  struck  a  hand-bell.  Lucy  appeared,  and  he  took  her  arm 
to  return  to  his  room,  saying  as  he  went — 

"  Good4>ye  for  to-day,  Mr.  Noel.  Order  dinner  at  your  own  hour. 
I  will  send  Lucy  to  you  presently  to  show  you  the  library." 

Frank  Noel,  when  Lord  Delamere  had  left  the  Hall,  leaning  on 
Lucy's  arm,  walked  up  and  down  in  speculative  mood.  He  could 
not  quite  make  out  either  the  peer  or  his  secretary.  Frank  had  a 
kind  of  instinctive  insight,  often  observable  in  persons  wholly  devoid 
of  worldly  experience.  He  hardly  thought  Lord  Delamere  true  to 
the  core.  He  hardly  thought  Lucy  a  lady.  The  Earl  spake  of  deep 
remorse  in  deeper  tones ;  he  had  surrendered  the  world's  enjoyments, 
and  worked  hard  as  a  parson ;  he  had  sought  out  Frank,  and  was 
treating  him  with  princely  courtesy  j  yet  could  Frank  Noel  not  quite 
believe  him  sincere.  Miss  Lucy  was  shy  and  sprightly,  riaJOoe  and 
nymphlike,  able  to  talk  like  a  lady,  yet  preferably  subsidio^  into  the 
servant ;  Frank  fancied  something  &Jse  in  the  ring  of  her  voice, 
something  of  the  actress  in  her  manner. 

''  I  wish,"  he  thought,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  &e  lofty  Hall,  now 
darkened  by  the  snow,  '^  that  we  had  scales  to  weigh  the  spirits  of 
men.  The  Earl  perplexes  me ;  there,  is  something  strange  that  lurks 
and  glitters  in  his  lambent  eye.  It  was  an  accident  that  he  killed 
my  father.  I  feel  I  ought  to  think  it  very  noble  he  ai^s  me 
here,  and  asks  me  to  forgive  him.  Yet  somehow  I  imagine  insincerity 
in  all  his  speeches ;  fancy  he  resembles  a  full-filled  filbert  with  -a 
worm  inside  it. 
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"And  as  to  Lucy;  now  that  girl's  a  problem.  She  eridently 
manages  the  Earl,  and  yet  she  calls  herself  a  merem  aid-servant. 
Who  is  she  \ — ^what  is  she  \  He  looks  at  her  with  pleasant  face  even 
when  he  talks  to  her  crossly.  I  fancy  she  is  an  actress.  Well,  no 
matter.  If  there  is  to  be  a  comedy  at  my  expense,  I  may  as  well  see 
it  out ;  but  the  Earl  and  Lucy  are  both  mysteries  to  me." 

At  this  moment  Lucy  entered,  made  her  inevitable  comic  curtsey, 
and  asked  what  time  he  would  like  to  dine. 

"  Lord  Delamere,"  she  said,  "  will  not  come  down  again  to-day. 
He  wished  you  to  order  dinner  at  any  time  that  suits  you,  and  I  am 
to  show  you  the  library.  He  is  afraid,  and  so  am  I,  you  will  find  us 
very  dull  during  the  snow.  The  Earl  is  too  infirm  to  see  you  as  much 
as  he  would  wish,  and  I  am  such  a  stupid  little  girl  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  talk  to  you.  I  am  so  ignorant.  But  shall  I  show  the 
library  1  There  are  some  wonderfully  rare  books  in  it,  I  am  told.  I 
do  not  understand  those  things." 

The  library  had  noble  furniture  of  books,  and  the  Earls  Delamei-e 
had  supplied  them  with  grand  lodging  and  superb  clothing.  Russia 
and  Morocco,  vellum  and  tree  calf,  elbowed  each  other  behind  plate- 
glass.     The  wide  windows  looked  out  on  Eden  and  the  fells  beyond. 

"  Is  not  this  a  lovely  room  ? "  said  Lucy  to  Frank  Noel. 

"  Delightful.     Do  you  come  here  to  read  much  1 " 

"  0,  no.  Lord  Delamere  wants  me  so  often  that  I  have  no  time 
for  reading.  Now  and  then  I  manage  a  novel ;  but  novels  are  so 
dull  now-Brday." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  them  1 "  asked  Frank. 

"  Oh,  they  are  so  quiet  and  tame ;  no  elopements,  or  duels,  or 
bigamies.  If  one  must  read  novels  to  amuse  oneself,  I  do  like  some 
with  plenty  of  story  in  them.  Your  novelists  go  in  for  character  as 
they  call  it — as  if  anybody  cared  about  that — I  like  a  tale  where  a 
lady  pushes  her  husband  down  a  well,  or  where  a  man's  wife,  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  turns  up  again  as  governess  to  his  children.  Oh, 
I  do  like  impossible  things." 

Just  then  a  bell  rang,  summoning  the  impetuous  uncritical  Lucy 
to  the  Earl's  room  :  Frank  made  a  leisurely  tour  of  the  library,  and 
at  last  selected  a  volume  of  Swift,  and  took  it  to  enjoy  by  the  great 
wood-fire  in  the  Hall.  At  seven  he  dined — ^a  good  dinner  and  many 
servitors — but  Lucy  Walter  did  not  appear.  He  wondered  why  not ; 
but  having  determined  to  take  easily  the  eccentricities  of  this  eccen- 
tric house,  he  asked  no  questions.  He  drank  a  quiet  pint  of  aged 
port,  and  was  in  bed  by  midnight. 

Next  morning,  when  he  awoke,  the  weather  felt  warmer.  Through 
the  wide  windows  came  strong  sunshine.  There  was  an  almost 
vernal  feeling  in  the  air.  He  sprang  out  of  bed,  ran  to  the  window, 
saw  green  sweeps  of  turf  fairer  than  emerald,  where  yesterday  there 
had  been  eighteen  inches  of  snow.     The  world  had  changed.    There 
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was  more  ozone  in  the  atmosphere.  Everybody  rejoiced  ;  as  to  Frank 
Noel,  he  reflected  that  the  Earl  would  probably  become  more 
auucable  when  the  snow  had  fled ;  and  that  Lucy  must  in&llibly  be 
more  communicative.  Perchance  he  was  herein  illogical  On  some 
folk  the  weather  has  no  influence.  Others  are  bom  barometers,  and 
are  infallibly  influenced  by  simshine  and  rain  and  east  winds.  Of 
this  type  was  Frank  Noel.  Every  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
affected  him.  Till  experience  taught  him  otherwise  he  naturally 
thought  such  changes  had  on  others  a  similar  effect. 

He  passed  from  his  apartment  to  the  Great  Hall  \  no  one  was 
there.  He  rang  a  beU,  and  breakfast  was  served,  and  he  lounged 
over  it  lazily,  and  smoked  a  cigar  aftem  ards.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
he  was  treated  in  rather  a  cavalier  fashion  ;  but  he  had  decided  to 
see  the  play  through,  and  he  remembered  Lord  Delamere's  request 
that  he  would  behave  as  if  he  were  at  home.  So,  seeing  that  the 
sunlight  and  south  wind  were  vanquishing  the  snow,  he  determined 
to  go  forth ;  and  said  to  the  footman  who  waited — 

'^  Can  you  find  me  a  horse  that  will  carry  me  ?  I  want  to  ride  for 
a  few  hours  this  morning." 

The  servant  told  him  he  could  have  a  horse  at  any  hour  he 
pleased. 

"  Show  me  to  the  stables,"  said  Frank.     "  I  have  breakfested." 

He  followed  the  man  into  the  courtyard,  chatted  with  the  head- 
groom,  chose  for  his  hack  a  handsome  bright  bay  entire  L*ish  cob, 
up  to  any  weight,  and  ready  to  climb  a  stone  wall  like  a  cat. 

"  He'll  go  anywhere,  your  honour,"  said  the  groom,  Stephen  O'Hara, 
an  Irishman,  a  Fenian,  a  poet,  and  a  capital  manager  of  stables. 
"  He's  as  fierce  as  fire  and  as  mild  as  milk.  I  bred  him  myself,  and 
called  him  Maladii" 

Malachi  acknowledged  his  master  when  he  felt  the  grip  of  Frank 
Noel's  knees.  Out  of  the  courtyard  rode  Frank,  unknowing  whither  ; 
ho  was  followed  by  a  couple  of  greyhounds,  intimate  friends  of 
Malachi's,  who  scampered  around  the  cob,  and  jumped  at  his  head, 
and  then  ran  ofi*  at  tangents  in  search  of  imaginary  hares.  It  was  a 
morning  most  exhilarative.  The  thaw  chilled  the  air,  but  bright 
sunshine  from  the  south,  and  a  most  caressive  wind,  made  the  tem- 
perature enjoyable.  Malachi  broke  into  a  canter;  his  two  swift- 
footed  doggish  friends,  Rory  and  Eileen,  made  miles  of  scamander 
for  l^is  every  furlong ;  heartily  did  Frank  Noel  enjoy  his  pleasant 
wintry  adventure  across  fells  by  him  untraversed  hitherto.  Neither 
map  had  he,  nor  compass ;  he  gave  Malachi  his  head  when  he  came 
to  a  cross  track,  and  Malachi  led  him  through  some  of  the  loveliest 
wild  country  in  the  world. 

Frank  wais  happy.  Absolute  independence  is  what  all  men  love 
who  are  worthy  of  being  independent.  To  be  trammelled  by  other 
people,  kind  as  may  be  their  designs,  is  evil  to  the  mind ;  Homer 
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taught  U8  that  ages  ago.  The  secret  of  happioess  is,  Be  no  macn's 
slaye.  There  are  those  who  would  add  the  lemma,  Be  every  woman's 
riave.     This  I  leave  to  the  philosopher. 

Frank  positively  sang  and  shouted  as  Malachi,  brave  son  of  Erin, 
oarried  him  mile  after  mile  over  ridges  of  the  glorious  fells.  On  one 
side  he  saw  a  wide  stretch  of  inland,  a  great  cathedral  city  in  remote 
glades  of  mist-veiled  air ;  on  the  other  a  line  of  lakes,  like  a  chain  of 
pearls,  through  which  ran  a  rapid  river  to  a  wide  estuary  with  islands 
in  the  simlit  sea.  Not  a  village  near ;  not  a  house ;  not  a  shepherd. 
Little  cared  Frank.  A  bright  sky  above  him ;  a  good  nag  beneath 
him ;  beauty  around  him ;  the  unknown  of  adventure  before  him. 
Who  in  his  joyous  youth  would  care  for  morel  Frank  cared  nought. 
He  forgot  his  speculations  about  the  Earl  and  his  odd  handmaiden. 
He  forgot  everything.  When  you  thoroughly  eirjoy  the  Present, 
Past  and  Future  have  no  existence.  That  is  true  life.  Here  am  I 
doing  that  wherein  I  delight.  What  to  me  is  yesterday  %  What  to- 
morrow 1  Here  cuad  Now  and  This  are  the  words  of  power,  magical 
for  happiness.  I  am  here.  I  live  ww.  I  love  ihu.  What  more  ? 
Leave  the  rest  to  people  who  "  look  before  and  after." 

It  was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  when  Frank  Noel  rode 
Malachi  down  a  green  path  or  horse-track  which  led  to  a  dark  hill- 
tarn.  There  he  descended  \  the  cob  and  the  hounds  drank ;  so  did 
Frank  NoeL  He  saw  that  there  was  a  regular  track  down  towards 
the  valley,  and  he  determined  to  follow  it.  A  stream  from  tiie  tarn 
ran  parallel  with  the  track,  and  gambolled  over  blocks  of  granite,  and 
churned  itself  into  fluid  froth  of  silver,  and  dallied  in  pure  pools  Uiat 
might  have  been  looking-glasses  for  Naiad  nymphs,  and  laughed  as  it 
lingered,  and  shrieked  with  joy  over  small  cataracts,  and  behaved 
altogether  like  a  baby-rivulet  only  too  happy  to  be  bom  into  a  beau- 
tiful world,  and  with  no  sense  of  future  responsibility  as  to  carrying 
ships  and  receiving  drainage.  The  merry  brooklet  gladdened  Frank. 
It  was  a  companion.  He  had  read  the  myth  of  Hylas  ;  he  had  read 
Undine ; — ^he  could  imagine  a  beautiful  watern^rite,  ready  to  reveal 
herself  to  the  eye  of  a  true  and  loyal  man. 

Odd  !  As  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  mind,  in  gay  carica- 
ture of  rare  old  romance,  Malachi  took  him  round  a  turn  of  the  road, 
and  lo,  there  stood  before  him  the  loveliest  girl  he  had  ever  seen  .  . 
.  at  least  so  it  seemed.  Tall,  with  brown  soft  hair  fn  plenitude, 
with  deep  tranquil  eyes  the  colour  of  a  mountain  tarn,  with  a  ravish- 
ing mouth,  with  a  throat  to  madden  a  sculptor,  with  a  form  and 
movement  full  of  natural  grace,  with  the  carelessness  of  an  Oread, 
with  the  easy  dignity  of  an  English  lady.  The  vision  was  too  much 
for  Frank.  He  brought  Malachi  to  a  pause,  dismounted,  and  most 
apologetically  asked  whether  she  would  tell  him  where  he  was. 

Elinor  smiled.  I  may  as  well  call  her  by  her  name  at  once,  since 
we  shall  see  more  of  her.     Elinor,  gravely  humorous,  ^^^|^t^a( 
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that  Frank  did  not  particularly  wish  to  know  "  where  he  was."  In- 
stantly she  took  in  the  little  comedy.  She  turned  on  him  rather  an 
.aroh  glanoe,  and  said, — 

"  Have  you  travelled  far  %  " 

A  treatise  might  be  written  on  the  language  of  women's  eyes. 
There  is  the  dreary  prude,  usually  sallow  and  angular,  whose  eyes 
plainly  say,  ^  Don't  speak  to  me  or  I'll  scream  Folvx  1 "  There  is 
the  wicked  wench,  usually  scrofulous,  whose  eyes  plainly  say,  "  Fol- 
low me,  do  !  I  am  ready  for  anything."  There  are  other  varieties :  here 
need  only  be  named  the  true  English  lady,  whose  pure  eyes,  wherein 
dwells  thought  like  l^e  light  in  the  diamond,  say  to  a  gentleman, 
''  Let  us  be  friends.  What  can  I  do  for  you  %  "  Something  like  this 
was  writ  in  Elinor^s  calm  brown  eyes,  as  she  asked  this  question. 

''  I  am  from  Delamese,"  he  said,  ''  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  return 
till  to4n0irow.  You  would  be  helping  a  perplexed  pilgrim  if  you 
would  tell  me  where  to  find  what  is  called  entertainment  far 
man  and  horse.  Please  don't  think  me  audacious  for  makiifig  the 
request." 

'^  I  like  a  litUe  audacity,"  said  Elinor.  '^  But  as  to  entertainment. 
Are  you  hungry  and  thirsty  9  " 

"  Indeed  I  am." 

"  The  nearest  town  is  about  seventeen  miles  .  .  .  and  nobody 
has  ever  been  known  to  find  the  road  to  it.  There  is  a  small  public- 
house  about  seven  miles  over  the  fell,  but  I  heard  yesterday  the 
landlord  was  dead,  and  his  ghost  had  come  and  driven  the  landlady 
mad." 

"  I'd  go  there  if  I  could  be  sure  of  seeing  the  ghost,"  quoth  Frank, 
who  had  Malachi's  rein  on  his  left  arm,  and  was  lounging  down  the 
steep  path  by  Elinor's  side.  "  But  I  am  sure,"  he  added,  "  after  ter- 
rifying me  so,  you  are  going  to  tell  me  of  some  place  nearer,  where  I 
may  manage  to  spend  the  night." 

"  You  are  very  sanguine,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  look  that 
seemed  full  of  inquiry.  "  Yes,"  she  proceeded  after  a  pause.  "  I  can 
find  you  nearer  quarters,  if  you  will  take  them  in  the  rough  and  ask 
no  questions." 

"  I  never  ask  questions  of  ladies,"  said  Frank ;  "  they  are  always 
bursting  with  anxiety  to  tell  me  everything  they  know  and  much 
they  don't  know." 

"  K  you  talk  like  that  I  shall  leave  you  to  your  fate,"  replied 
Elinor.  "  Come  :  I  see  you  are  a  true  knight,  bom  to  be  loyal  to 
ladies.  I  live  here  close  by,  in  an  old  hill  cottage,  with  no  com- 
panions but  an  old  man  and  his  wife,  my  servants,  who  are  both  quite 
<ieaf  and  half  blind.  Now,  if  I  did  not  see  you  were  the  right  sort  of 
fellow,  I  would  not  imperil  my  reputation  by  inviting  you,  even  in 
these  Westmoreland  fells,  where  the  crows  and  choughs  are  the 
«hiefgo8ffip6.     .     .     «     ." 
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"  You  may  trust  me,"  he  uiterrupted. 

"01  know  that,"  she  answered.  "  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  of  a  gen- 
tleman .  .  .  and  they  are  easily  known.  So  come  along :  rough 
it  with  me :  ask  no  questions  :  don't  be  cross  if  I  ask  you  one  or 
two." 

"  I  will  answer  any  you  deign  to  ask,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  dare  say  I  shail  ask  a  few  about  yoiu^elf,"  said  Elinor  ;  "  but 
I  am  really  anxious  to  know  one  or  two  things  about  Delamere, 
whence  you  have  come  to-day." 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can,"  he  replied.  "  You  must  forgive  me  if 
it  is  not  satisfactory,  for  Delamere  is  a  mysterious  place." 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  she  said  with  a  sigh ;  "  but  here  we  are." 

They  came  suddenly  on  a  homely  stone-built  cottage,  such  as  are 
frequent  on  the  fells.  The  deaf  servitor  came  forward,  and  helped 
Frank  Noel  to  stable  and  feed  Malachi.  After  that.  Frank  entered 
the  house,  and  the  deaf  servitress  stared  at  him  with  speechless 
amazement.  She  had  sufficient  energy  to  show  him  into  a  small  front 
room,  where  he  could  only  just  stand  upright.  Here  he  was  quickly 
joined  by  Elinor. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  establishment  ? "  she  asked,  with  a  gay 
laugh  at  herself  and  her  siuroundings. 

He  met  her  in  the  same  free  way. 

''  Give  me  something  to  eat  and  drink,"  he  said.  "  After  that  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  think  of  yourself." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ELINOR. 

Benedict.    She  is  a  daughter  of  midnight,  .  .  .  beautified 
In  mjBtexy,  and  in  her  darkest  moods 
A  creature  most  bewitching. 

JiapJiaeL  Is  she  so  ? 

Then  you  are  weloome  to  her  witcheriea. 
I'd  rather  many  a  broomstick,  Benedict 
My  darling  is  the  daughter  of  the  day, 
With  eyes  like  heaven,  lips  like  red  roses,  speech 
Like  song  of  thrush,  breath  like  the  summer  south. 
Touch  like  the  delicate  oool  grass,  and  mind 
Bright  as  Qod's  sunshine.  TJve  Comedy  of  Dreanis. 

Mutton-ham  and  S.  Emilion  constituted  the  repast  which  the  Oread 
offered  to  Frank  Noel.  He  enjoyed  it.  He  heartily  enjoyed  Elinor's 
company.  This  beautiful  girl  reminded  him  of  Nausikaa,  of  Ata- 
lanta.  Wholly  devoid  was  she  of  those  weaknesses  which  to  express 
we  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  French — she  had  no  coquetries,  mmait- 
deries,  agaqeries.     If  Frank  had  been  eating  supper  with  a  jolh^  fellow 
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of  his  own  sex  amid  the  Westmoreland  fells,  he  could  not  have  felt 
more  thoroughly  at  ease.  Elinor  was  a  girl  so  perfect  in  ladyhood 
that  the  merest  cad  would  have  understood  her  royal  purity ;  but 
Frank  would  not  have  been  there  if  he  had  been  a  cad,  for  her 
insight  was  keen.  They  chatted  pleasantly  over  the  broiled  mutton- 
ham.  Kory  and  Eileen,  basking  and  stretching  by  the  fire,  got  *a 
fragment  now  and  then  :  the  talk  flowed  like  a  sinuous  rivulet,  from 
one  topic  to  another,  and  Frank  thought  he  had  never  met  so 
delightful  a  coUoquist. 

"Would  you  nke  to  smoke  1"  asked  Elinor,  when  the  meal  was 
over.  "  You  may.  Only  you  must  talk  too,  and  not  let  the  en- 
chanted weed  deprive  you  of  mental  power." 

Frank,  with  this  permission,  took  out  his  cigar-case.  A  while  the 
lady,  sat  looking  dreamily  at  the  fire,  then  she  said : — 

"  You  have  been  very  good.  You  have  asked  no  questions.  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  anything,  except  that  my  name  is  Elinor.  I 
have  no  other  name.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  like  Delamere,  and 
what  you  think  of  the  Earl,  and  whether  Lucy  Walter  is  still  there." 

"  The  last  question  is  easiest,"  replied  Frank.  '*  Lucy  Walter  is 
there,  and  seems  inseparable  from  Lord  Delamere :  But  before  trying 
to  answer  either  of  your  other  inquiries,  let  me  tell  you  how  I  came 
to  be  at  Delamere." 

"  Do,  please." 

Thereupon  he  succinctly  narrated  the  sad  story  of  his  father's 
fate,  and  how  Lord  Delamere  had  unexpectedly  invited  him. 

"  I  cannot  understand  either  the  Earl  or  Miss  Lucy,"  he  said,  in 
conclusion.     "  Can  you  ?  " 

"  I  fear  I  can,"  she  said,  after  a  pause.  "  Lord  Delamere  lives  in 
a  world  of  untruth.  I  cannot  easily  explain  what  I  mean.  When  he 
became  a  clergyman  he  was  merely  deceiving  himself  that  he  was 
making  some  amends  for  his  previous  wickedness  .  .  .  just  as  they 
say  murderous  old  barons  built  churches  to  atone  for  their  wickedness. 
I  quite  see  why  he  invited  you  :  the  prime  motive  is  to  quiet  his 
own  conscience,  but  he  will  play  you  some  trick  in  time,  out  of  sheer 
irrepressible  malignity.  He  is  the  strangest  possible  mixture  of  mis- 
chief and  remorse." 

Ehnor  was  reddening  with  earnest  eloquence.  Frank  smoked  and 
smiled,  and  said  : 

"  How  about  Lucy  ] " 

"  You  promised  to  ask  no  questions,"  she  replied.  "  You  pro- 
mised to  answer  mine." 

".  I  will  keep  both  promises,"  said  Frank. 

"  You  are  a  good  boy.  I  like  you,  sir ;  and  I  believe  in  you,  or  I 
should  not  talk  so  freely.     Now,  tell  me ;  do  you  believe  in  vie  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  disposed  to  strangle  any  man  that  did  not,  having 
once  seen  your  eyes,"  quoth  Frank. 
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**  Thank  you.  Listen.  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  because  I  am  a 
mystexy  to  myself.  I  am  in  some  strange  way  connected  with  Lord 
Delamere.  He  does  not  know  I  am  liring  here.  ...  I  doubt  whether 
he  knows  I  am  living  at  alL  There  is  only  one  man  in  England  t^t 
knows  the  secret,  and  it  is  by  his  advice  I  am  here.  Your  coming 
from  Delamere  seems  providential.  I  must  write  to  my  adviser  to- 
morrow and  tell  him.'* 

''  You  are  curiously  unintelligible,  £linor,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  I 
will  afik  no  questions,  not  even  who  is  your  adviser.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  stay  here,  if  you  will  give  me  entertainment,  till  you  get  his 
reply." 

"  What  would  Lord  Delamere  say  %  " 

"  He  asked  me  to  do  as  I  liked.  I  shall  be  doing  as  I  lika  You 
and  I  can  wander  about,  flirt  harmlessly,  fall  in  love  if  we  like.  O 
you  had  better  let  me  stay." 

"  Of  course  I  will,"  said  Elint>r.  "  You  are  your  own  master  :  I 
should  be  my  own  unstress,  but  for  the  weight  of  a  secret  hitherto 
impenetrable." 

''Are  seevets  worth  penetrating f "  asked  Frank.  ''A  myBtei;y, 
like  a  ghost,  is  a  capital  thing  to  have  in  on  aristocratic  family ;  bat 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  interesting  if  it  turns  up  too  often. 
Fancy  being  that  unfortunate  beggar  Hamlet,  with  his  fivther^s  ghost 
running  against  him  whenever  he  turned  the  comer  of  a  street  in 
Elsinqre." 

'^  You  laugh  at  great  tragedies,"  she  said,  indignantly.  "  You  are 
41  mere  Epicurean." 

"Mere!  After  Homer,  Epicurus  is  our  greatest  teacher.  Live 
to-day.  The  past  is  registered  :  the  future  is  ungueesed :  the  in- 
stant is  ours.  Here  are  you  and  I,  Elinor — strangers  till  now,  yet 
friends  already.  Why  should  we  trouble  our  yoimg  heads  about 
myst^ies  and  miseries  caused  by  other  folk  1  What  is  worth  knowing 
we  shall  discover  in  time.  Let  us  enjoy  the  world  the  good  God 
gives.  Think.  Your  deaf  servitors  are  in  bed  by  now.  We  are 
Alone  in  this  isolated  house.  What  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say  if  she 
knew  it  'i  Yet  you  and  I  are  no  more  afraid  of  that  mysterious  lady 
than  of  each  other." 

"  I  like  the  way  you  talk,  but — " 

"  I  will  have  no  buUs,  Living  lonely  here,  with  a  mystery  around 
jou,  there  is  a  morbid  monotony  in  your  existence.  I  shall  wake 
you  up.  You  will  let  me  stay  till  you  hear  from  that  marvellous 
adviser  of  yours." 

"Stay  as  long  as  you  like.  You  have  already  cheered  me  so 
miich  that  I  feel  sure  God  sent  you.  There  is  something  strange  in 
your  coming." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Frank.  "  God  is  always  helping  us  in  such 
t^ays,  but  we  keep  our  eyes  shut  and  call  it  science.     Nqw)  as  it  k 
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getting  so  late  that  your  eyes  will  be  dim  with  stress  of  sleep,  shall 
we  go  to  bed  % " 

^'  I  wiU  show  the  way,"  said  Elinor,  taking  a  candle  from  an  old 
oak  sideboard.  Frank  mechanically  took  up  the  hunting-whip  which 
Stephen  O'Hara  had  handed  to  hxm  when  he  mounted  Midachi,  and 
Bory  and  Eileen  trotted  upstairs  after  him,  and  Elinor  led  him  to  his 
cosy  old-fashioned  bedroom. 

''  In  the  far  North,"  she  said,  laughii^,  ''  maidens  come  and  tuck 
the  travellers  in  ...  at  least,  the  books  say  so.  Is  that  a  sign  of 
innocence  % " 

"  Assuredly,"  replied  Frank  Noel ;  "  but  you  are  sleepy  .  .  .  the 
fland-boys  are  in  your  eyes  .  .  .  you  shall  not  stay  to  make  me  com- 
fortable.    But  you  may  give  me  a  sisterly  kiss,  if  you  will,  Elinor." 

'^I  seldom  see  a  man  whom  I  eoidd  kiss,"  she  said.  ^' Taken 
reasonably,  I  don't  see  that  contact  of  lips  is  more  terrible  than 
contact  of  hands." 

**  No  indeed,"  quoth  Frank ;  "  and  there  are  such  lots  of  people 
with  hands  uncomfortable  to  touch.  0  dear !  how  I  hate  limp  hands, 
flabby  hands,  damp  hands,  greasy  haods^  hands  without  any  bone  in 
them!" 

"  Are  you  as  clever  in  lips  as  you  seem  in  hands  9  "  E^e  asked,  with 
a  provoking  gesture  of  mouth.  ''Do  you  remember  Sir  John 
Suckling  1 — 

*  "Where's  the  lip,  however  soft, 
She  wotdd  kxas  so  veiy  oft? ' " 

**  Let  our  lips  touch,"  he  said:     "  A  loyal  good-night." 

They  parted. 

''That  mysterious  child  is  perfect,"  quoth  Frank,  soliloquent, 
lazily  divesting  himself  of  sartorial  wrappages.  "  What's  her  trouble, 
I  wonder?  Why  shoidd  she  have  a  trouble  ?  This  confounded  old 
Lord  Delamere  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Ill  find  it  out  and  fight  it 
out.  She's  a  giri  worth  fighting  for  .  .  .  piu-e,  ft-ee,  brave,  loving. 
By  Jove,  what  a  difference  between  Elinor  and  that  coquettish  little 
Lucy!" 

Thus  reflecting,  Frank  turned  in,  and  would  probably  have  dreamt 
all  night  of  the  Lady  Elinor,  but  that  a  sudden  noise  disturbed  him. 
The  greyhoimds  gave  growls  of  menace  .  .  .  that  kind  of  growl  given 
by  a  dog  when  he  apprehends  real  danger.  Frank  Noel  took  some 
time  to  understand,  and  when  he  did,  and  pulled  himself  together,  he 
crept  from  his  bed,  hushed  the  dogs,  found  the  heavy  dog-wiiip  loaded 
at  the  handle,  and  crept  into  the  passage.  Two  scoundrels,  one  car- 
rying a  lantern,  were  ascending  painfully  the  creaking  stair ;  they  had 
not  heard  Frank's  door  open.  He  clutched  the  whip  in  his  right 
band,  one-third  down.  He  waited  till  these  burglarious  gentlemen 
came  to  the  very  top  of  the  staircase!     He  gave  ^<Jj28^<^^®^  sharp 
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strokes,  close  to  their  respective  temples,  and  they  dropped  like  oxen 
scientifically  slain.  So  effectual  was  the  attack,  that  even  Elinor,. a 
light  sleeper,  was  unawoken.  'Frank  Noel  found  a  rope,  tied  the  two 
burglars  together  very  firmly,  left  Rory  and  Eileen  in  charge,  and 
went  tranquilly  to  bed,  feeling  that  he  had  done  his  duty.  The 
burglar's  profession  would  fail  if  there  were  a  few  more  fellows  like 
Frank. 

Frank  arose  early  next  morning,  before  either  Elinor  or  her  servants 
were  awake.  He  found  the  two  housebreakers  in  a  very  stupid  state, 
for  there  was  lead  in  the  handle  of  that  dog-whip,  and  he  had  swung 
it  swMtly.  He  could  not  on  the  instant  decide  what  was  best  to  be 
done  with  them,  so  he  took  a  pleasant  stroll  up  the  fell,  and  returned 
refreshed,  and  met  the  lady  of  the  cottage  coming  down  through  the 
little  garden,  in  a  loose  morning  wrapper,  looking  as  bright  as  the 
sunrise,  as  fresh  ajs  the  matin  dew. 

"  I  believe  I  am  falling  in  love,"  he  thought  as  he  met  her. 

She  had  been  told  of  the  tethered  burglars,  and  had  seen  them ; 
she  was  full  of  wonder  and  thanks ;  she  asked  Frank  for  an  accoimt 
of  what  had  happened,  and  he  gave  it  tersely  enough. 

"How  brave  of  you  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  But  what  are  we  to  do 
with  them  %  If  public  attention  is  drawn  to  anything  occurring  here, 
it  will  quite  destroy  the  plan  I  have  formed  '.  .  .  or  rather  that  has 
been  formed  for  me." 

"  Well,"  replied  Frank,  "  I  should  let  the  vUlains  go.  That  is  the 
plan  I  should  prefer  myself,  for  I  don't  care  to  turn  thief-taker.  They 
have  had  a  lesson,  and  won't  come  here  again,  depend  on  it." 

Thus  it  was  arranged.  The  stupified  scoundrels  were  sent  off,  to 
meet  their  fate  elsewhere.  When  they  were  clear  gone,  Frank  rejoined 
Elinor,  who,  to  avoid  seeing  them  again,  and  to  get  an  appetite  for 
breakfast,  was  climbing  a  fell  whence  you  can  see  Windermere  to  the 
north,  and  the  wide  bay  of  Morecambe  southward.  He  reached  her 
sitting  on  its  silent  sunmiit,  pmple  with  heather,  fragrant  with  thyme. 
The  sunrise  had  not  wholly  died  away  from  the  east;  pale' traces  of 
saffron  and  amber  were  still  visible.  One  of  those  hawks  whose  habit 
has  given  them  their  name  ...  a  windhover  .  .  .  was  floating  with 
no  perceptible  flutter  of  wing  in  the  calm  aerial  sea.  He  was  looking 
for  his  breakfast.  Very  close  lay  the  small  birds  amid  the  leafless 
copses. 

"  This  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  you  will  catch  cold  if 
you  stay  here  long.  Had  we  not  better  imitate  that  hawk,  and  go 
and  look  for  breakfast  ]  You  will  give  me  some,  I  know,  in  reward 
for  my  achievement.     Has  anybody  tried  to  rob  you  before  1 " 

"  Never,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  rather  nervous  in  future. 
The  place  is  so  lonely,  and  my  old  people  are  so  deaf,  that  I  might 
be  killed  without  their  knowing  anything  about  it.  What  had  I 
better  do  1"  .  C  c^c^cAo 
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''  Come  home  and  have  some  breakfast/'  said  Frank.  ''  I  am 
a^dullj  peckish.  Knocking  over  robbers  gives  one  an  appetite. 
Come  :  let  us  see  which  can  run  to  the  bottom  first." 

The  challenge  was  taken — Frank  won  :  for  Miss  Elinor  slipped  on 
the  rimy  grass,  and  became  a  white  heap  upon  the  green.  Frank  was 
unaware  of  the  casualty,  for  she  picked  herself  up  before  he  turned  to 
see  what  had  become  of  her.     When  she  told  him  he  said — 

"  Why  didn't  you  scream  1" 

"  Did  you  scream  when  those  two  men  came  in  last  night  %  " 

"  I  hadn't  time,  or  else  I  should,"  he  answered. 

They  breakfasted  merrily  together,  and  then  turned  out  for  a 
long  morning  amid  the  fells  and  tarns.  The  atmosphere  was  divine 
since  the  sweet  south  had  scattered  the  dnow.  Elinor  mounted  a 
most  sagacious  and  courteous  donkey,  by  name  Merlin,  of  Spanish 
birth  and  of  a  soft  gray  colour.  Merlin  and  Malachi  soon  became 
intimate  friends :  Rory  and  Eileen  accepted  the  ass  on  Malachi's  in- 
troduction. Frank  and  Elinor  took  the  bright  winter  morning  as  a 
good  gift  of  God,  and  traversed  mile  upon  mile  of  lovely  scenery,  and 
at  an  hour  or  two  after  noon  began  to  get  terribly  hungry.  So  gaily 
had  they  been  exchanging  thought  that  they  forgot  both  time  and 
space,  those  circumstances  of  humanity  which  some  future  Gladstone 
may  perchance  disestablish.  When  7iow  and  fiere  stand  instead  of 
time  and  9pace,  depend  on  it  life  is  enjoyed.  The  wide  fells  were  all 
one  emerald  under  the  sunshine ;  the  deep  tarns  were  brown  as 
Elinor's  eye ;  the  torrent  streams  were  full  of  foam  and  music.  Frank 
and  Elinor  were  boy  and  girl  .  .  .  two  happy  children  .  .  . 
thoughtless  as  the  breeze  and  merry  as  the  soaring  lark.  For  all  that, 
they  grew  hungry.     Frank  was  of  course  the  first  to  discover  it. 

**  I  like  the  beautiful  wild  country,  Elinor,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  must 
say  I  should  also  like  a  rump-steak." 

"  Please  don't,"  she  cried.  "  I  have  been  hungry  for  ever  so  long, 
and  should  not  have  known  it  if  you  hadn't  mentioned  it.  What 
shall  we  do  1  Where  are  we  ?  0,  I  see  :  that's  the  Old  Man ;  there's 
a  nice  little  inn  called  the  FIteasant  about  a  mile  off.  Shall  we  go 
down  and  see  if  they  have  anything  eatable  1 " 

"  Shall  we  !  I  should  think  so,  unless  you  want  me  to  try  if  I  can 
eat  you." 

It  was  a  race  between  Malachi  and  Merlin  down  the  fell  to  the 
margin  of  the  little  lake.  They  reached  the  Flieasant  in  about  five 
minutes.  The  small  inn  seemed  unusually  busy.  Walking  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  door  was  a  very  tall  man  in  a  fur  coat,  smoking  a 
long  pipe.  Sporadic  servants  filled  the  foreground.  Frank,  little 
caring  for  such  phenomena,  aided  Elinor  to  spring  from  Merlin,  and 
with  her  entered  the  cosy  little  tavern. 

The  landlady,  old  Mistress  Suart,  was  in  a  state  of  utter  perplexity. 
She  explained  that  the  fur-clad  pipe-smoker  in  frx>nt  of  the  house  was 
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a  Russian  prince,  who  had  been  there  about  a  week,  and  whose 
servants  filled  the  whole  house.  She  did  not  know  how  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  any  one  else. 

"  Pooh  1 "  says  Frank,  "  111  manage  it.  I  mmt  eat,  Mrs.  Suart. 
No  Russian  shall  starve  me.''  And  therewith  he  walked  to  the  firont, 
and  attacked  Prince*  Oistcaviefi^  who  turned  out  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy.  The  result  was  that  Frank  and  Flinor  in  the  oouise  of 
half  an  hour  were  eating  a  comfortable  luzkch  in  the  room  le^Meially 
reserved  for  the  Pimce^  and  dnnkkig  therewith,  some  choiee  cham- 
pagne which  the  Prince  carried  about  with  him. 

Just  as  they  had  comfortably  finished,  Prince  Oistravieff  joined 
them,  his  valet  bringing  Idqueurs  and  cigars,  and  talked  in  English 
such  as  none  but  Russians  ean  command,  and  exhibited  a  depth  and 
softness  of  courtesy  only  obtainal^  by  the  accomplished  diplomatist. 
Frank  Nod  was  amused ;  drank  his  roscdio,  smoked  his  cigars,  and 
studied  the  man ;  oame  to  the  oondusion  that  if  he  wore  seratched 
you  would  find  the  Tartar.  Elinor  did  not  investigate  so  dosely ; 
yet  she  had  an  instinctive  nation  that  this  prineely  Russian  was  not 
altogether  a  pleasant  peisonage.  However,  the  afternoon  passed 
gaily  enough,  Prince  Oistravieff  being  a  man  who  had  been  everywhere 
and  seen  everything  under  the  fortunate  conditions  of  illimitable 
money.  He  talked  well ;  his  manner  was  grace  itself;  he  conducted 
himself  toward  Elinor  with  an  old-fashioned  chivalry  that  had  quite  a 
charm.     The  hours  passed  swiftly.  ' 

'^  How  dark  it  isl"  said  Elinor,  suddenly. 

Dark !  The  wind  had  veered,  and  brought  back  the  snow  that 
ought  to  have  gone  to  Norway  or  Iceland.  The  big  flakes  fell  faster 
and  &ster ;  the  sky  grew  dull  and  near — ^the  little  lake  was  lost  in 
the  white  whirl  of  snow. 

"  How  tihall  we  get  home,"  cried  Elinor. 

'^  You  must  stay  hare,"  said  Prince  Oistravieff,  pleasantly.  '^  You 
will  condescend  to  dine  with  me.  The  good  woman  must  find  you  a 
room :  my  servants  can  aleep  anywhere.  We  shall  have  a  happy 
evening.  I  am  thankful  for  a  snowstorm  which  gives  me  such  charm- 
ing companions." 

"  You  are  veiy  kind,"  says  Frank  Noel.  "  We  must  stay,  that's 
certain,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  meeting  you.  I  will  go  and  see 
about,  accommodation,  Elinor." 

It  turned  out  a  difficult  matter.  There  was  only  one  bedroom  to 
be  obtained  in  the  little  inn,  though  some  of  the  Prince's  retinue  were 
relegated  to  passages  and  outhouses.  Old  Mrs:  Suacrt  had  made  up 
her  mind  that  Frank  and  Elinor  were  husband  and  wife ;  and  if  he 
had  deemed  it  necessary  to  correct  her  mistake,  she  was  too  busy  with 
Oistravieff's  dinner.  So  Frank,  having  secured  the  second-best  room 
in  the  house,  deferred  other  questions  till  that  dinner  was  over ;  and 
a  very  grand  dinner  it  was,  since,  in  addition  to  the  native  simplicities 
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and  delicacief  of  lakeland,  there  were  comestibles  of  Russia  which 
the  OistraTieff  caxtried  always  with  him.  Frank  liked  his  oaviar  and 
potted  sturgeoa ;  thoroogjily  eajojed  his  ham  of  Polar  bear.  Elinor 
found  herself  wider  awake  than  usual  after  hi&  caravan  tea.  His 
oonYorsation  ^i^tfi  amusing  .  .  .  the  shallow  fluent  stream  of  a  man 
who  has  known  courts  and  cifcieB,  empeiors  and  kings,  ambassadors 
aad  Boatshals,  great  ladies  and  great  actresses. 

At  midnight  Frank  rose,  and  showed  Elinor  the  way  to  her  room. 
Thon^  small  it  was  clean  and  fragrant,  as  are  most  inn-chambers^ 
however  humUe,  in  the  land  of  the  lakes.  Advising  her  to  look  her* 
self  in,  he  borrowed  a  wrapper  from  Mrs.  Suart,  fortified  himself 
against  the  coid  with  a  glass  of  neat  whiskey,  and  edc^t  the  dreamless 
sleep  of  youth  at  Elinfxr's  door. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

PRINOB    0I8TRAVIEFP. 

La  dmUiUW.  Et  .  .  .  tu  as  .  .      pilLi  ? 
Mowravieff,  Oui,  alteese  le  general  Tavait  dit. 
La  Cmntesse.  Et  8i  ta  avait  refas^  ? 
Mouravieff.  tTaurais  eu  le  knout. 
La  GomUase,  Toajoun  le  knout !    II  panit  que  c*eBt 
le  mobile  de  I'honnenr  nationaL  Poiemkinm 

Russia  and  China  are  the  two  great  problems  of  imminent  politics. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  easier  way  of  gauging  the  difficulties  of  the 
world  than  by  looking  at  its  numerous  alphabets ;  and  there  is  a 
Grammatography  [Triibner  &Co.  a.d.  1861,  p,  76],  which  enables  the 
student  of  elementary  truth  to  make  momentous  comparisons.  The 
Russian  alphabet  contains  thirty-five  letters  .  •  .  yet  among  the 
sounds  imrepresented  in  the  language,  are,  h  and/.  You  can't  drop 
your  A's  in  Russia :  there  are  not  any  to  drop.  The  alliterative  rhymer 
cannot  make  his  fsury 

"  Flout  the  frail  ferns  with  flying  feet " 

Froth,  foam,  flowers,  fan,  are  unknown  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
But  then  they  have  a  letter  called  izhitza  .  .  .  and  another  called 
thtsha,  which  is  described  as  soundmg  like  ^icli. 

What  the  Russians  will  be  hereafiier  it  were  vain  to  guess :  Europe 
in  time  will  discover.  Meanwhile,  let  us  regard  them  as  a  people 
tyrannic  and  servile,  diplomatic,  imitative,  penurious,  extravagant, 
barbarians  with  the  thinnest  veneer  of  a  sham  civilisation.  It  would 
be  rash  to  foretell  permanent  littleness  for  any  nation  ;  but,  so  &r  as 
we  can  guess,  Russia  is  foredoomed  thereto.  It  will  be  seen  :  mean- 
while we  have  to  deal,  not  with  Russia^  but  with  a  single  Russian. 
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One  or  two  English  statesmen  had  been  puzzled  to  know  why 
Prince  Oistravieff  stayed  so  long  in  England  ;  for  he  was  a  great 
&,YOurite  of  the  Emperor's,  and  possessed  vast  estates,  and  was  alto- 
gether a  grand  personage  in  his  own  coimtry.  There  were  politicians 
of  acumen  who  imagined  he  was  here  on  an  embassy  of  espionage. 
It  was  not  so.  Some  years  ago  he  had  done  to  a  beautiful  peasant 
girl  on  his  estates  the  worst  imaginable  wrong.  Her  brother  was 
member  of  a  secret  society  extending  throughout  the  immense 
empire,  ay,  and  farther  still  ...  a  society  that  may,  perchance, 
outlive  the  empire  itself.  When  Prince  Oistravieff's  crime  was 
known,  this  society  determined  his  death;  determined,  indeed,  its 
form,  for  they  thought  it  only  right  he  should  be  knouted  to  death. 
He  received  accidental  intelligence  of  what  was  designed  for  him ; 
obtained  from  the  Czar  leave  to  dwell  abroad ;  and  had  been  in 
England  for  some  years. 

Oistravieff  is  hard  to  describe.  A  tall  sallow  indolent  distin- 
guished man ;  master  of  many  languages,  and  much  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  utterly  careless  what  he  sacrificed  to  gain  a  moment's  plea- 
sure ;  perfectly  polite  in  public,  perfectly  brutal  in  private.  During 
his  stay  in  England  before  Frank  Noel  met  him,  he  had  been  in 
several  illicit  adventures  unnecessary  to  be  described  here.  As  the 
poet  says, — 

"  With  two  or  three  young  wives  he  played  the  devil, 

And  offered  compensation  in  advance  : 
He  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  the  low  level 

Of  those  who  tell  their  woes  to  Lord  Penzance  ; 
In  princely  fashion  he  was  wont  to  reve], 

And  paid  superbly  for  his  dalliance  : 
Diamonds  he  hung  around  the  lady's  neck, 
And  sent  her  broken-hearted  lord  a  cheque." 

When  this  Russian  magnifico  saw  Elinor,  he  wanted  at  once  to 
appropriate  her.  He  fancied  his  guests  were  husband  and  wife  .  .  . 
on  their  bridal  tour,  perhaps,  which  would  add  piquancy  to  an 
intrigue.  He  ordered  his  confidential  servant,  Repnin,  to  notice  the 
movements  of  Frank  and  Elinor.  He  looked  forward  to  the  morrow, 
thinking  that  if  he  could  have  ten  minutes'  talk  with  this  lovely  girl, 
he  might  have  his  way.  Sheer  scoimdrels  always  think  all  women 
wicked, 

Frank  Noel,  slightly  cold  on  that  door-mat,  awoke  early,  and  was 
warming  himself  with  broiled  mutton-ham  and  coffee  laced,  long 
before  any  of  the  prince's  servitors  had  turned  in  their  beds  .  .  . 
long  before  Elinor  had  opened  her  lovely  eyes.  Thick  fell  the  snow 
even  now.  It  was  as  much  as  ha  could  do  tp  free  his  way  to  the 
stables,  and  look  after  the  necessary  food  of  Malachi  and  Merlin.  In 
this,  however,  he  succeeded,  being  one  of  those  men  who  will  never 
allow  an  inferior  animal  to  suffer.     He  had  just  finished  this  business 
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and  returned  across  the  court-yard  when  £linor  met  him,  fresh  as  the 
dewy  dawn,  the  greyhounds  in  close  attendance. 

"  How  have  you  slept  1 "  he  asked,  "  and  how  are  you  1  You  look 
like  Aphrodite  fresh  from  the  foam." 

^'  Thank  you,  I  like  classical  compliments.  As  to  sleeping  .  .  . 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  asleep  for  ever  so  many  years,  like  the  man  in 
Washington  Irving's  book." 

"  It's  the  snow,"  he  said ;  "  snow  hypnotizes." 

"  That's  the  scientific  way  of  saying  it  makes  one  sleepy,  I  suppose. 
I  slept  beautifully,  and  didn't  dream  a  bit ;  and  should  very  mueh 
like  some  breakfast."- 

"  Didn't  Prince  Whatdyecallhim  ask  us  to  breaki&ist  1" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  wait  for  him.  He  breakfasts  in  the  afternoon, 
depend  on  it.     I  believe  you  have  already  had  a  snack,  sir." 

"  It  was  a  very  little  one.  But  you  shall  soon  have  something  1 
Mrs.  Suart  is  the  kindest  of  landladies." 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  fast  while  Elinor  refreshed  herself.  To 
leave  the  Pheasant  seemed  impossible  ;  it  was  fortunate  that  worthy 
Mrs.  Suart  had  a  grand  stock  of  provision,  alive  and  dead. 

Prince  Oistravieff  did  not  rise  early  this  snowy  day ;  it  reminded 
him  of  the  Neva,  and  he  smoked  and  breakfasted  lazily  in  bed.  But 
about  noon  he  came  down  to  a  second  breakfast,  and  sent  a  courteous 
message  to  Frank  and  Elinor  asking  them  to  join  him. 

"  Shall  we  go  ]  "  said  Frank. 

"  0  yes  ! "  she  answered.  "  The  Russian  is  very  amusing.  Can't 
he  tell  stories  ?  If  you  and  I  are  both  to  lose  our  characters  for 
staying  at  this  stufiy  little  inn  together,  we  may  as  well  have  a 
little  fun." 

"  Very  well.     I  hope  he  has  got  something  nice  for  breakfast." 

He  had.  He  was  an  epicurean  prince,  this  Oistravieff,  and  never 
travelled  without  his  cook,  and  (out  of  England)  was  wont  to  have  his 
cook  knouted  if  a  dish  were  spoilt.  For  England  and  its  institutions, 
and  its  theory,  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another  (and  sometimes 
better),  he  had  a  noble  autocratic  Sclavonic  princely  contempt ;  nor 
would  he  have  stayed  in  this  island  of  ours  had  it  not  been  the  only 
place  in  which  he  was  tolerably  safe  fr*om  assassination.  The  prince- 
rascal's  fears  were  not  without  foundation.  The  secret  society  which 
had  vowed  vengeance  against  him  is  duplex  .  .  .  there  are  the 
Free  Brothers  and  the  Silent  Sisters.  Its  ramifications  cover  all 
Europe  (England  except),  and  much  of  Asia.  Oistravieff's  outrage 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Silent  Sisters.  Had  he  set  foot  in  Paris  or 
Berlin  he  would  not  have  lived  >a  week. 

Frank  and  Elinor,  to  whom  all  this  was  unsuspected,  had  their 

second  breakfast  pleasantly  enough  with  the  Prince.     Neither  quite 

liked  him,  though  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  the  ease  of  his  fluent 

wit  might  well  have  conquered  two  such  very  young  people.     Fnaik, 
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indeed,  was  delighted  ifith  bis  converse,  which  opened  to  him  brilliant 
scenes  undreamt  of  by  the  qniet  habitant  of  Sarum.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  a  sufficiently  acute  judge  of  character  to  perceiye  in  the 
Prince  a  strange  restless  uneasiness.  No  wonder.  Oistravieff  hated 
England,  yet  dared  not  leave  it.  He  was  in  perpetual  fear  (even  in 
England)  of  assassination.  He  was  perpetually  longing  to  indulge 
some  of  his  fierce  fancies. 

Here  are  two  brief  fragments  of  colloquy  after  break&st.     Plrst-;- 

(HetrcBvif^,  Brandy,  Bepnin.  I  am  tired  of  these  English  people. 
They  are  so  stupid  and  good.  What  a  pretty  little  girl  that  is ;  that 
dull  fellow  has  no  right  to  such  a  wife. 

Bepnin,  Is  he  her  husband,  Highness?  He  slept  outside  her 
door.     I  nearly  tumbled  over  the  fool. 

Outravieff.  Ho,  tins  is  amusing.  See  if  it  is  the  some  to-night. 
Tzy  what  you  can  find  out  about  them.  Ah,  if  I  were  back  in  Russia 
now,  I  would  soon  carry  away  that  little  beauty. 

Repnm,  This  is  a  dreadful  country,  Highness.  Ah,  if  we  could 
only  get  back  again.     But  the  Silent  Sisters 

Oistravieff,  Wretch  !  you  shall  be  flogged  if  you  name  them. 
More  brandy,  idiot.  Put  cayenne  in  it.  How  I  hate  these  fools  of 
English  ! 

♦  ♦»♦♦♦ 

Second — 

Frank,  Are  you  getting  tired  of  this  Russian  prince,  Elinor  % 

Elinor,  Indeed  I  am,  and  of  the  imprisonment  here.  Surely  we 
might  get  away.     I  am  not  a£raid  if  you  are  not 

Frank,  1  am  only  afraid  for  you.  Malachi  and  Merlin  could  get 
us  through  the  snow-drifts,  deep  as  they  are.  Well  have  them 
saddled,  and  make  a  start,  if  you  have  courage  and  energy. 

Elinor,  Tou  shall  see.     Do  you  think  me  a  very  great  coward  1 

Frank,  Not  at  all.     You  are  very  brave.     We  will  start  in  half  an 
hour.      I  must  make  Mistress  Suart  provide  sometdiing  to  eat  and  . 
drink.     We  won't  starve  on  the  way. 

While  Prince  Oistravieff  was  dosing  himself  with  brandy  and 
cayenne,  and  thinking  with  a  barbarian's  desire  of  Elinor,  she  and 
Frank  had  started  on  Merlin  and  Malachi,  struggling  slowly  through 
the  snow,  with  Rory  and  Eileen  cantering  gaily  around  them.  Up 
hill  through  heavy  snow-drift,  with  snow  &st  fSBdling,  is  hard  work 
foremen,  .  .  .  howmuehharder  for  women.  Elinor,  thmigh  of  strong 
material,  though  carefully  tended  by  Frank,  and  made  to  eat  at 
intervals,  and  to  drink  more  Scotch  ^vhiskey  undiluted  than  she  had 
ever  seen  in  her  life,  was  terribly  tired  when  she  reached  home.  By 
Frank's  advice  she  went  at  once  to  bed,  and  was  made  comfortable 
by  her  deal  servitress,  and  slept !  ...  it  was  the  most  complete  oblL 
viouB  delicious  sleep  she  had  ever  known  in  her  life. 

Frank  Noel  also  slept  soundly  enough,  thanks  to  fiitigae  aod  snow ; 
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but  he  woke  early,  ...  a  vety  few  hours  sufficed  for  his  haalihy 
frame.  It  was  his  habit  to  "  sleep  in  Elysium."  If  he  dreamt — and 
he  dreamt  seldom — ^his  dreams  were  pleasant.  There ,  are  people 
happy  enough  in  their  waking  hours  who  are  miserable  the  moment 
they  are  consigned  to  darkness  and  solitude.  They  are  a&aid  of 
what  the  knightly  poet  loved — 

^  A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light." 

Weak  brethren,  they  want  to  live  in  flocks  like  sheep;  isolation 
terrifies  them.  Awake,  they  are  restless ;  asleep,  they  are  victims  of 
nightmare.  Their  feebleness  is  caused  by  want  of  intellect.  You 
cannot  reform  them.  Fools  must  exist;  else  who  would  govern 
the  country  and  edit  its  newspapers  1 

Frank  turned  out  early ;  made  tracks  through  the  snow  with  the 
greyhounds  at  his  heels  ;  found  a  mountain-tam,  and  positively  had 
pluck  enough  to  take  a  winter  bath  therein.  When  he  returned^ 
breakfast  was  ready ;  Elinor,  fresh  as  a  lark,  sat  by  the  fire  awaiting 
him.  She  had  in  her  countenance  a  curious  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
•displeasure.  Frank  asked  no  questions,  but  ate  his  omelet  and  drank 
iiis  coffee,  and  talked.     By-and-by  she  said — 

"  I  have  heard  from  my  adviser,  aa  you  call  him." 

''  0,  and  what  says  Mentor  )    That  I  am  to  go  away  at  once  t" 

"  That's  just  what  he  c2o«g  say.  You  are  doing  more  harm  than 
good  here,  he  thinks,  but  you  might  be  of  some  use  at  Delamere.  I 
told  him  all  about  you  in  my  letter,  you  know ;  tided  to  make,  him 
understand  what  sort  of  a  fdllonr  you  are." 

'^  I  hope  it  was  a  flattering  picture,"  he  said. 

''  It  matters  very  little,"  she  replied,  refilling  his  cup  with  coffee. 
^'  My  adviser,  as  you  call  him,  says  he  knows  you  very  well,,  and  that 
I  may  trust  you." 

''  Kind  of  him  !    What  more  does  this  adviser  say  % " 

*^  That  you  should  go  back  to  Ddamera  at  once,  as  you  mBg  be  of 
great  service  both  to  yourself  and  me.  I  am  not  to  tell  you  wh0  he 
is,  but  I  am  to  tell  you  that  he  knosro  you  weU,  and  will  wEit»  to  you 
in  a  few  days  at  Delamere." 

'^  Ah  !  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  EUnoc" 

'^Does  it  look  like  it)"  There  were,  tears  in  her  eyes;  stemly 
suppressed ;  such'  sujqpression  of  tears  demands  stcengtk  ''  We  have 
become  in  a  few  hours  like  brother  and  sister,  and  you  have  wonder- 
fully cheered  my  dull  life,  but  for  your  sake  and  my  own  I  think 
the  advice  given  is  right,  and  that  you  should  go  on  to  Delamere  as 
aoon  as  you  can." 

"  At  once,  I  suppose  1 " 

"  Well,"  she  replied,  "  do  you  think  it  would  be  very  wicked  to 
stay  here  to-day  and  go  on  in  the  nMxnung )    The  snow  is  a  good 
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excuse.    And  I  really  am  not  at  all  desirous  to  lose  you,  though  you 
do  look  so  cross  about  it/' 
Frank  laughed. 

'^  Well,  I  dare  say  I  did  look  cross/'  he  said ;  "  I  hate  mysteries. 
I  hate  little  flirts  like  Lucy  Walter.  I  like  a  bit  of  adventure  with 
an  adventurous  little  lady  like  you.  So,  to  be  commanded  off,  and 
told  that  I  shall  get  further  orders  at  Delamere,  is  altogether  against 
the  grain  \  enough  to  make  the  most  amiable  man  in  the  world 
slightly  savage.  But  I  feel  better  now,  since  you  say  I  may  stay 
another  night  and  may  come  back  again." 
"  0,  I  didn't  say  that" 

"  Never  mind,  you  looked  it,  and  meant  it.  Let  us  enjoy  the  day. 
Malachi  and  Merlin  are  talking  to  each  other  in  the  stable,  and  giving 
their  opinions  about  us ;  Rory  and  Eileen  are  dreaming  before  the 
fire  ;  what  shall  we  do  % " 

^'  I  shall  go  and  see  what  we  can  have  for  dinner,"  said  Elinor. 
''  Let  me  come  with  you.     Dinner  is  the  great  event  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow-storm." 

Dinner  that  day  came  early  ...  at  aboiit  two  .  .  .  broiled  slices 
of  mutton-ham,  boiled  leg  of  turkey,  a  brace  of  grouse,  abundant 
claret.  Not  a  bad  meal  for  two  young  folk  like  Frank  and  Elinor ; 
but  they  were  both  endowed  with  healthy  appetites. 

The  snow  fell  fast  all  through  the  afternoon.  It  was  very  pleasant 
in  the  snug  little  house.  Frank  and  Elinor  enjoyed  the  snow-darkened 
day.  Frank  felt  a  certain  lovingness  toward  his  pretty  hostess,  but 
not  a  word  said  he,  save  in  the  way  of  gay  poetic  chaff.  He  saw  full 
well  that  in  her  mysterious  and  difficult  position  it  might  cause 
trouble  if  he  were  too  abrupt.  He  was  half  in  love,  at  least.  He 
had  never  seen  such  a  pure,  innocent,  girlish  thing.  She  came  in 
wonderful  contrast  with  Lucy  Walter.  Lucy  was  so  pretty  and 
coquettish  and  clever:  Elinor  so  beautiful  and  lovable  and  wise. 
Frank  Noel,  sitting  by  the  great  wood  fire,  smoking  a  permitted 
cigar,  looking  sometimes  into  its  glowing  embers,  sometimes  at  the 
fast-falling  snow  without,  sometimes  at  Elinor,  in  a  darling  drowsiness, 
with  her  long  white  fingers  crossed  upon  her  knees,  thought  to  himself 
that  there  was  a  wondrous  difference  in  girls. 

"  I  am  enjoying  this  afternoon,"  he  said  presently  .  .  .  "  all  the 
more  perhaps  because  I  ought  to  be  somewhere  else." 

"  Do  you  think  you  ought  1  Why  ought  you  %  You  are  your  own 
master." 

"Ah,  but  your  adviser  thinks  I  ought  .  .  .  and  I  suppose  he 
knows  .  .  .  and  for  your  sake  I  would  do  anything." 

"  My  adviser,"  she  said,  "  is  a  very  wise  man,  and  before  we  meet 
again  you  will  know  who  he  is ;  but  I  am  not  allowed  to  tell  you.  I 
am  sure  he  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  me,  but  what  with  mystery 
and  monotony  I  am  growing  tired  of  it  all,  and  in  my  last  letter  I' 
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told  him  I  thought  I  had  better  give  it  up  and  be  a  goyemess  or 
companion." 

"  Capital  idea  ! ''  said  Frank.  ''  I  want  a  governess  and  companion 
dreadfuUy.     Keep  yourself  disengaged  for  me." 

'*  0,  but  which  am  I  to  be  ?  Governess  or  companion  1  If  I  am 
governess,  I  shall  be  dreadfully  severe." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  quoth  Frank.  "  However,  I  think  I  could 
endure  your  austerities." 

Pleajsant  talk  had  they  that  bitter  evening,  while  the  wood  and 
peat  fire  burnt  clear  and  still,  a  cavern  of  molten  gold  flickered  with 
pale  blue  flame.  It  fluttered,  "  a  companionable  form,"  as  Coleridge 
puts  it.  Frank  and  Elinor  amused  themselves  by  making  out  quaint 
pictures  in  the  flames,  just  as  one  sometimes  can  find  strange  scenes 
in  a  great  sunset.  Nature  is  always  playing  at  poetry ;  you  may  find 
a  city,  with  a  wide  river  winding  through  it,  and  mighty  palaces  and 
bridges  and  temples,  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a  grate,  as  well 
as  in  the  illimitable  sky.  A  cosy  evening,  when  two  young  people  at 
least  half  in  love  chapter  fireside  nonsense,  while  the  snow  falls  fast 
without,  is  a  thing  by  both  to  be  remembered.  It  is  to  be  feared 
they  sat  up  late. 

Next  morning  Frank  reluctantly  took  leave  of  Elinor,  not  without 
arranging  to  see  her  soon  again.  They  were  not  to  write  to  each 
other;  her  unexplained  connexion  with  Earl  Delamere  would  render 
correspondence  unwise  and  perilous. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  soon,"  said  Elinor,  "  I  know.  And  you  will 
have  a  note  from  my  adviser  in  a  day  or  two.  Good-bye :  I  shall 
console  myself  in  my  loneliness  by  reading  Shakespeare." 

"  You  are  a  Miranda  of  the  felk,"  he  said  ..."  a  Rosalind  of  the 
snow.  I  wish  I  were  a  painter,  to  sketch  you  in  your  cosy  cottage 
parlour,  dreaming  over  *  As  You  Like  It,*  with  yoiur  hands  in  your 
lap,  and  a  smile  on  your  lip,  and  the  snow  falling  in  heavy  flakes.  I 
shall  ride  over  again  soon,  if  I  stay  at  Delamere — and  sooner  still  if  I 
don't" 

She  watched  him  driving  Malachi  up  the  steep  white  road.  He 
turned  many  times  to  see  her  crimson-scarfed  form  at  the  door.  He 
felt  disposed  to  go  back,  and  scold  her  for  running  the  risk  of  catching 
cold.  She  would  not  have  scolded  him  for  doing  it.  However,  he 
pressed  forward,  and  at  about  noon  sounded  the  horn  at  the  draw- 
bridge, and  rode  up  to  Delamere.  The  Great  Hall,  when  he  entered, 
was  untenanted;  but  as  he  drew  toward  the  high-piled  fire,  Lucy 
Walter  stood  suddenly  before  him,  inevitably  cmtseying.  She  looked 
pretty  and  piquant  and  somewhat  excited. 

"  I  have  been  a  truant,  Lucy,"  he  said ;  "got  caught  in  the  snow  : 
had  lots  of  adventures  in  a  very  short  time ;  you  shall  hear  them  all 
by-and-by.     How  is  the  Earl  % " 

"  As  well  as  usual.     He  has  a  visitor,  which  he  doesn't  like.     We 
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began  to  think  you  were  lost  in  a  snow-driffc,  but  I  felt  sore  Malachi 
knew  his  way,  and  that  the  dogs  would  come  home  if  anything  had 
hifipened.     I  have  ordered  some  lunch  for  you.'* 

''  Thanks.  I  am  hungry,  certainly.  Have  you  time  to  talk  to  me 
while  I  eat  and  drinkf " 

"  Plenty,  to-day.  I  am  dismissed  for  am  hour  or  two.  Lord  Dela- 
mtnre  is  having  a  confidential  conversation  with  his  guest,  who  is  a 
Russian  prince,  with  a  name  I  can't  pronounce  .  .  .  can't  reooUeot^ 
indeed." 

^  Oistravieff ! "  exclaimed  Frank. 

"  That's  the  name,"  said  Lucy.     "  What  do  you  know  about  him  IT 

''  0, 1  only  met  him  at  an  inn  where  I  was  caught  in  the  snow,  and 
he  was  very  courteous,  and  got  a  bed  for  me,  and  asked  me  to  dinner, 
and  so  on.     Is  he  a  friend  of  the  Earl's  V 

**  A  veiy  old  friend,  I  fancy.  I  have  never  known  Lord  Delamere 
talk  so  long  with  anybody  since  I  have  been  here.  They  talk  French,, 
and  I  don't  know  a  word  of  it." 

"  Then  you  can't  find  out  their  secrets.  Miss  Lucy,"  said  Frank. 
'^  Ah,  here  comes  something  eatable.  - 1  could 'eat  a  Cossaok.  By  the 
way,  has  Oistravieff  got  his  servants  with  him  1 " 

''  Yes,  a  great  number  of  them.  He  seems  to  have  a  servant  for 
eveiything  he  wants.  There  is  one  to  cut  his  nails,  I  believe,  tfnd 
nothing  else." 

Frank,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  lingered  over  luncheon  and 
chatted  with  Lucy.  By-and-by  a  door  opened,  and  the  Earl  and 
Prince  Oistravieff  entered.  They  walked  up  to  the  table.  Frank 
rose  and  came  forward.     Lucy  curtseyed  and  retired. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you  safely  returned,  Mr.  Noel,"  said  Lord  Dela- 
mere, courteously.  ^*  I  was  half  afraid  you  might  have  met  with  an 
accident  among  our  fells,  in  a  snow-storm  unusually  heavy.  But  I 
hear  you  got  into  comfortable  quarters,  and  met  my  friend  Prince 
Oistravieff,  to  whom,  therefore,  I  need  not  introduce  you." 

"  I  was  most  fortunate  in  meeting  the  Prince,  my  Lord." 

''  But  how  is  Madame  1 "  asked  his  Russian  Highness. 
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CHAPTBE  VIII. 
COINCIDENCE   AND   IMBROGLIO. 

Raphael,  You  are  full  of  f ooliah  fancies,  Alouette  : 
You  never  could  hare  seen  that  man  before. 

A  lotieUe.  O,  have  I  not  ?    O,  he  was  my  one  terror 
When  I  was  quite  a  baby,  in  my  dreams. 
I  bad  forgotten  those  dr»Bd  dreams,  I  had. 
Till  this  gzim  gaont  old  monster  came  to-day, 
Jnst  as  polite  as  ever,  just  as  horrid. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams, 

CoiNCiDENGE  is  a  department  of  the  higher  mathematic,  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  fully  investigated.  Probability  has  been  well  worked 
out  since  Laplace  took  it  in  hand ;  but  Coincidence^  as  a  most  im- 
portant branch  of  Probability,  demands  subtler  treatment  by  a  mathe- 
matician who  is  also  a  metaphysician.  It  is  regrettable  that  our 
modem  analysts  are  so  entranced  by  the  multitudinous  formul» 
easily  generated  in  the  higher  algebraic  atmosphere,  that  they  neglect 
the  points  at  which  curves  mathematic  osculate  curves  metaphyaic. 
They  are  carried  away  by  easy  processes  that  solve  unnecessaiy  pro- 
blems, and  will  not  attempt  to  apply  their  science  to  what  is  close  at 
hand.  They  can  weigh  a  star,  but  they  will  not  deign  to  weigh  a 
tear;  They  can  calculate  a  comet's  parabola,  but  sneer  at  the  notion 
of  finding  on  equation  for  the  honeysuckle  or  the  coboea.  Thej 
improve  their  instrument  to  the  utmost,  but  polish  it  up  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  useless  for  applying  to  the  events  of  life. 

The  most  careless  observer  of  such  events  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  Law  of  Coincidence  which  runs  through  them.  Of  course, 
on  the  principle  adumbrated  by  Southey  in  The  Dodar,  we  are  all 
relations :  if  one  works  backward  the  arithmetical  problem  of  two 
parents,  four  grandparents,  and  so  on,  it  becomes^  clear  that  about  a 
thousand  years  ago  every  one  of  us  had  about  a  thousand  million 
ancestors.  Such  being  the  case,  why  strive  to  be  exclusive  1  fiveiy- 
body  must  be  related  to  everybody  who  had  any  forefathers  at  all  in 
the  days  of  King  Alfred,  Charles  the  Great,  and  Haroun  al  Basohid. 
The  gentleman  who  objects  must,  as  Southey  rranarks,  "  do  without 
ancestors." 

That  afternoon,  when  Prince  Oistravieff  put  his  kind  inquiry  about 
Madame,  there  came  suddenly  across  Frank  Noel's  dull  brain  the 
notion  that  there  was  a  game  being  played  at  his  expense.  He 
laughed  ;  looked  the  Prince  so  straight  in  the  eyes,  that  the  barbariaa 
shivered;  said — 

''  Madame  I  Do  you  mean  the  charming  young  lady  we  met  at 
the  inn  ?     I  know  no  more  about  her  than  you.*' 

"I  beg  pardon,"  said  Oistravieflf.  "I  quite  thought  you  were 
husband  and  wife." 
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"  We  were  caught  in  the  snow  together,"  said  Frank ;  "  that  is  alL 
You  were  very  kind  to  ub,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  evening.  I 
Bhoidd  be  glad  to  have  many  more  of  the  same  kind.  But  I  reaUy 
do  not  even  know  the  lady's  name." 

"  I  apologise  for  my  indiscretion,"  said  the  Prince.  "  I  see  that 
in  English  society  of  the  best  there  is  a  loyul  and  harmless  freedom 
which  I  see  nowhere  else.  Such  an  adventure  as  ours  at  a  country 
inn  could  hardly  happen  out  of  England." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  England,"  said  Lord  Delamere.  "  I  like 
English  girls  to  be  brave  and  independent.  Was  the  young  lady 
pretty,  Mr.  Noel,  whom  his  Highness  supposed  to  be  your  bride  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least  pretty,"  quoth  Frank.  "  You  must  have  seen 
several  beauties  of  the  royal  order  in  your  day,  my  Lord,  if  all  we  hear 
is  true.     Did  you  ever  admire  a  'prtity  girl  % " 

"  I  thmk  .  .  .  not,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  Of  course  not.  A  pretty  girl  is  designed  to  be  a  maidservant  or 
hetaira.  A  handsome  woman  is  intended  to  ride  in  the  equipage  and 
preside  at  the  dinner-table  of  a  millionaire.  A  reigning  beauty  is  meant 
to  be  toasted  at  clubs,  to  cause  duels  and  epigrams.  But  a  beautiftd 
and  lovable  woman  is  meant  to  be  a  good  wife  to  a  great  man  .  .  . 
and  such  a  woman  was  the  lady  the  Prince  and  I  met  at  the 
PAftwanf." 

"  I  wish  you*  were  a  great  man  for  the^  lady's  sake,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"  Mr.  Noel,"  said  the  Earl,  "  in  honour  of  my  illustrious  guest,  I 
shall,  if  strong  enough,  dine  in  the  Great  Hall  to-day.  You  will,  I 
hope,  if  I  find  myself  suddenly  incapacitated,  entertain  Prince 
Oistravieff.  I  am  ashamed  my  weakness  should  make  me  so  trouble- 
some to  my  guests,  but  there  are  some  ailments  which  no  strength 
of  will  ca^  conquer." 

"  I  will  do  my  best.  Lord  Delamere,"  saidTrank ;  "  but  I  can  swear 
to  it  both  the  Prince  and  I  hope  to  see  you  in  your  healthiest  state. 
It  is  not  often  the  fortune  of  a  mere  country  boy  like  myself  to  hear 
the  conversation  of  men  like  your  Lordship  and  his  Highness.  Such 
incidents  educate  us  dull  fellows  of  the  middle  grade." 

'*  You  talk  well,"  said  the  Earl.  "  You  will  have  to  go  on  talking 
if  I  am  to  sit  through  dinner.  When  my  brain  is  amused,  I  can 
exist  \  but  when  I  grow  dull  and  stupid,  I  subside  yito  quietude." 

The  dinner  came  in  due  time,  the  party  consisting  of  the  Prince, 
the  Earl,  and  Frank  Noel.  Lucy  Walter  flitted  about  as  a  mere 
waitress,  doing  the  more  delicate  part  of  that  business  in  a  refined 
and  artistic  way.  The  fortunate  epicures  who  got  nymphs  to  wait 
on  them,  according  to  old  Greek  stories,  were  not  better  off.  Hebe 
could  have  had  no  lighter  touch  than  Lucy,  and  was  manifestly  less 
modest. 

The  dinner  passed  pleasantly  enough :  clearly  Lord  Delamere  was 
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brightened  and  strengthened  by  thp  company  of  the  accomplished  and 
brilliant  Russian.  To  much  of  their  conversation  Frank  Noel,  not 
(|uite  a  fool,  could  scarcely  attach  significance.  But  he  found  plenty 
of  fun  in  their  stories  of  intrigues  and  imbroglios,  frolic  and  folly, 
duennas  and  duels. 

"  What  a  merry  time  it  must  have  been,"  he  said,  "  Lord  Dela- 
mere,  when  I  was  in  my  cradle  and  you  were  the  handsomest  man  in 
London  !  We  are  changed  :  we  are  virtuous  and  moral.  I  often 
think  that  you  were  not  quite  so  virtuously  inclined  as  the  men  of  the 
present  generation." 

"  I  have  not  quite  lost  my  taste  for  cakes  and  ale,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  but  I  tolerate  iiTcgular  sects  on  my  estate,  and  I  hear  from  my 
keepers  that  I  am  dreadfully  denounced  every  Sunday.  The  weakest 
phrases  applied  to  me  are  Antichrist  and  the  Man  of  Sin.  The  chief 
preacher  is  the  postman,  a  fellow  named  Grant,  with  a  voice  louder 
than  the  town-crier's.  I  hear  that  he  draws  a  most  aflTecting  picture 
in  every  sermon  of  me  in  a  hot  latitude.  As  to  the  old  times  you 
talk  about,  Mr.  Noel,  why  I  don*t  think  we  were  a  bit  more  wicked 
than  our  grandsons,  but  we  were  less  hypocritical.  Men  are  not 
much  better  than  they  were,  but  they  don't  seem  able  to  stand  the 
racket  quite  so  well ;  they  turn  off  earlier  into  the  paths  of  steadiness 
and  piety.  I  am  lucky  enough  to  be  without  children ;  but  I  know 
several  men  of  my  own  set  who  complain  that  their  grandsons  lecture 
them  on  the  irregularity  of  their  lives." 

"  And  their  granddaughters  % "  suggested  Frank,  laughing. 

"  Why,  I  think  the  pert  demiure  little  minxes  would  like  to  send 
their  grandmothers  to  school  again.  I  am  glad  to  grow  old,  Mr. 
Noel,  though  there  are  people  who  think  it  a  misfortune.  I  like  to 
collect  my  remembrances,  and  connect  and  compare  generation  with 
generation.  I  can  call  up  four  generations  at  Jieast.  I  remember  my 
grandmother  :  then  I  had  a  maiden  aunt  not  many  years  older  than 
myself,  who  first  taught  me  flirtation — then  I  had  a  couple  of  sisters, 
who  would  have  been  wonderful  old  pieces  of  porcelain  if  they  had 
lived  till  now ;  and  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  women — matrons 
and  maidens — who  might  have  been  my  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters." 

"  Ah  !  and  the  result  % "  said  Prince  Oistravieff.  "  I  think  I  antici- 
pate it.  Women  are  very  much  now  what  they  used  to  be.  It  is  an 
unchanged  and  unchangeable  sex.  Dear  me  !  I  wonder  how  old 
would  be  that  maiden  aunt  who  taught  you  to  flirt." 

" Ninety,  perhaps,"  quoth  the  Earl,  "or  a  hundred  .  .  .  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know." 

*'  Yet,  and  if  you  could  call  her  out  of  the  grave  and  bring  her 
here,  she  would  be  ready  to  continue  her  flirtation  with  her  nephew, 
and  would  probably  send  your  pretty  Miss  Lucy  to  bed.  Honour  to 
the  sex  !     They  are  always  changing,  and  never  changed." 
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The  Earl  was  obliged  to  retire  early;  the  Prince  did  likewise. 
Frank  remained  in  the  Great  Hall  somewhat  later,  and  over  his  cigar 
,  had  a  gossip  with  Lucy  Walter.  That  young  person  was  rather  petu- 
lant ;  she  had  heard  something  of  his  feminine  companion ;  she 
decidedly  disapproved  his  behaviour.  Frank  Noel  was  not  at  all  in 
love  with  sprightly  Miss  Lucy,  and  was  very  much  amused  by  her. 
She  titillated  him  with  iimuendos  ;  he  replied  with  a  gay  sort  of  chaif 
that  showed  her  only  too  plainly  he  was  heart-free*in  reference  to  her. 
She  was  in  earnest,  therefore  a  little  spiteful ;  he  was  in  jest,  and  so- 
his  fun  was  harmless.  He  might  be  a  little  in  love  with  Elinor,  but 
as  yet  he  had  not  deliberately  asked  himself;  oertes,  he  was  not  at  all 
in  love  with  Lucy  Walter.  He  looked  on  at  her  offa^enes  as  one  Iboks 
at  the  tricks  of  a  squirrel  or  a  jackdaw.  She  had  sense  etlough  to  see- 
this,  and  terribly  angry  it  made  her.  She  left  him  early  this  evening,, 
and  went  to  her  room  and  cried  a  little,  and  vowed  vows  of  yen* 
geance.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  ungallant  Frank  was  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her. 

For  he  threw  his  feet  on  the  chair  she  had  occupied,  and  took 
another  glass  of  the  Earl's  Lafitte,  and  watched  the  smoke  of  his  cigar 
lazily  rising  in  gray  curls,  and  fancied  he  could  see  in  the  fragrant 
mist  a  dim  miniature  of  Elinor.  Elinor !  Who  was  she  I  What 
was  her  mysteiy  9  Why  did  she  so  absolutely  enthral  and  bewitch 
him  1  What  was  there  about  her  that  he  could  not  forget  her  for  the 
millionth  of  a  minute  ?  How  she  walked  !  How  the  light  sparkled 
in  her  eyes  when  she  laughed!  What  a  voice  .  .  .  soft,  you 
know,  and  sweet  and  low,  yet  with  a  touch  of  the  clarion  in  it  .  .  . 
a  voice  that  would  make  a  man  fight  for  the  right !  She  could  not 
move,  thought  Frank,  without  a  mystic  beauty;  and  to  see  her  sitting^ 
quite  still,  grave  and  dreamy,  her  hands  crossed  in  her  lap,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  some  vision  very  far  off!  She  is  a  saint,  thought  Frank;  sh& 
is  a  heroine ;  she  is  as  innocent  as  a  baby,  and  as  noble  as  a  queen. 
She  has  all  the  chief  beauties  of  all  the  lovely  ladies  that  have  mad- 
dened aU  poets  of  the  world.  A  touch  of  her  warm  little  hand  would 
melt  all  the  snow  in  the  world  :  and  as  to  her  lips  !  .  .  .  Frank 
was  evidently  very  far  gone.  It  was  not  till  the  next  morning  that 
he  began  to  think  about  himself. 

When  Frank  Noel,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  with  Eden  roar- 
ing below  him,  considered  the  situation  in  which  the  mischievous 
Moirai  had  placed  him,  he  felt  a  certain  satisfaction.  He  was  mani> 
festly  in  the  midst  of  a  pretty  little  comedy ;  and,  as  he  leisurely 
undressed  by  the  fire,  he  made  a  kind  ^  of  synopsis  of  dramatis 
persoTue,     There  were, — 

Earl  Delamere         .         a  septuagenarian  Peer. 
Prince  Oistravieff    .         a  mysterious  Russian. 


Frank  Noel. 
The  Adviser. 
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As  to  ladiesy— 

Elinor     ...         a  beaul^,  withoufc  a  surname. 
Lucy  Walter    .  a  gay  little  whch. , 

Supernumeraries,  in  the  form  of  servants,  and  cobs,  and  donkeys,, 
and  dogs,  need  not  be  mentioned.  Scene :  a  great  hall  above  a  river. 
Time:  the  deepest  winter,  with  perpetual  snow. 

Frank  soliloquized.  To  sit  and  dream  by  a  good  fire  whQe  the  air 
is  iced  outside  and  fast  falls  the  snow,  is  curiously  pleasant.  Rail- 
ways have,  in  many  ways,  been  a  great  nuisance ;  one  of  the  heaviest 
annoyances  connected  with  them  is,  that  they  have  destroyed  the 
glorious  old  snow  storms,  long-lasting,  deep  in  drift,  for  which 
England  was  famous.  I  have  seen  six  horses  vainly  strive  to  pull  the 
Canterbury  Mail  throu^  Rochester.  Now  steam^kettles  rush  madly 
along  the  rails,  hissing  vapour  into  the  air,  carrying  human  parcels, 
and  disestablishing  the  snow. 

There  are  fells  of  Lakeland,  however,  which  even  now  are  not 
vulgarized  by  washerwomen's  vapour ;  steam  will  not  soon  reach  the 
Great  Hall  of  Langton  Delamere.  They  are  sisters,  Steam  and  Snow 
.  .  .  bom  of  Fire  and  Water.  But  Steam  is  a  fast  girl ;  a  crea> 
tnre  ready  to  do  service  anywhere  and  to  any  one;  a  clever  wench,, 
and  resourceful,  but  not  pretty,  and  not  musical.  Now,  her  sister 
Snow  is  a  lady  of  delight :  at  first  cool,  warm  afterwards,  with  a 
sweet  soft  whisper  in  her  voice,  and  cool  caressing  touch  for  those 
she  loves. 

**  Which  do  men  the  fairer  deem 
Of  these  twin  siatera,  Snow  and  Steam  ? 

AVell  I  know. 
Steam  la  a  thing  of  fire  and  passion, 
Has  her  own  way,  and  leads  the  fashion  .  . 

Can't  she  go  ? 

"  Snow  descends  with  the  dainty  tonoh 
That  we  never  can  love  too  much : 

Soft  is  she. 
Long  we  love  in  the  woods  to  linger, 
When  she  stretches  her  white  forefinger  .  .  . 

Snow  for  me." 

''Four  actors  and  two  actresses  ought  to  make  a  fair  comedy,'* 
thought  Frank,  '^  specially  considering  that  I  am  probably  the 
greatest  duffer  of  the  lot.  Who's  the  Adviser,  I  wonder?  He's  a 
lovely  mystery.  As  to  the  other  characters,  nothing  could  beat  them. 
The  Earl  is  a  true  patrician  ;  the  Prince  is  a  true  Tartar  ;  Miss  Lucy 
is  a  regular  little  rascal;  my  Elinor  is  the  absolute  perfection  of 
womanhood." 

It  probably  did  not  occur  to  Frank  Noel  that  several  other  fellows 
had  previously  discovered  absolute  perfection  in  womanhood.  There 
is  a  vague  rumour  that  Adam  began  it.  It  is  a  subject  on  which 
Mr.  Charles  Darwin  has  hitherto   been  silent.     The  problem  to  b& 
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solved  is  simply  this  : — ^is  the  beauty  of  a  woman  in  the  woman  her- 
self, or  in  the  imagination  of  the  man  who  loves  her? 

Fast  fell  the  snow  next  day  when  Frank  awoke.  He  prolonged 
his  sammeil  du  matin,  pleased  with  the  romance  of  his  position.  To 
be  young;  fearless;  otiose;  puzzled;  half  in  love  .  .  .  what  more 
fortimate  is  imaginable  ?  As  Frank  lay  in  bed,  hearing  the  music  of 
irrestrainable  Eden  (Eden  that  vanquished  Uther  Pendragon)  below 
him,  and  watching  the  mighty  tranquil  session  of  the  snow,  he 
dreamt  odd  dreams,  planned  curious  comedies.  He  began  to  think 
that  his  brain  was  moving;  that  he  was  not  altogether  so  dull 
a  fellow  afi  he  had  imagined.  His  mind  was  stirred  by  that  "joy  of 
eventful  living "  which  Arthur  Clough  has  described  in  hexameters 
which  would  be  almost  Homeric  if  only  they  were  dactylic. 

When  Frank  Noel  did  enter  the  Great  Hall,  he  was  slightly  sur- 
prised to  see  Prince  OistravieiF  there,  breakfasting  by  the  vast  wood- 
fire,  the  nymph  Lucy  in  attendance.  The  meal  was  served,  like 
Spurinna's,  in  argento  puro  et  antiquo,  Lucy  flitted  around ;  the  fire 
burnt  clear  and  blue ;  the  frost  flowered  fantastic  on  the  window- 
glass;  the  snow  fell  with  a  strange  hush.  The  Prince  welcomed 
him  with  an  exuberant  barbaric  courtesy.  Frank  joined  him  at 
breakfast. 

"  This  is  pleasant,"  said  the  Russian.  "  I  had  no  idea  England 
could  produce  weather  so  like  our  own.  When  a  man  has  been 
iced  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  he  finds  hot  weather  hard  to 
bear." 

"We  are  fortunate  in  England,"  responded  Frank.  "We  get  all 
sorts  of  weather  at  all  sorts  of  times.  I  have  had  to  wear  a  blouse  in 
February  and  a  pilot-coat  in  July.  Our  years  are  capricious.  Snow 
at  Christmas,  like  this,  is  a  wonderful  exception  to  our  common  rule. 
Snow  at  Midsummer  would  be  far  more  the  thing." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Prince,  "  that  you  English,  when  you 
came  over  from  the  centre  of  Asia,  found  out  the  exact  island  to  suit 
you.  These  searchannels  are  better  than  mere  rivers  like  the  Bhine 
or  Volga  for  definite  separation.  There  is  brine  in  English  blood ; 
Drake  and  Nelson  and  Cochrane,  and  a  thousand  others,  prove  that ; 
if  you  can't  keep  that  lovely  harha  the  Channel  against  fifty 
Buonapartes,  you  deserve  extermination.  But  you  are  not  a  poli- 
tician, Mr.  Noel  ] " 

"  I  am  not.  I  probably  shall,  as  I  grow  older.  This  is  a  world  in 
which  one  cannot  do  everything  at  once ;  and  I  prefer  to  postpone 
politics  to  future  years." 

"  Poet,  young  ;  merchant,  middle-aged ;  statesman,  old.  That's 
the  normal  Englishman.  It  is  a  grand  type.  The  weak  point  with  you 
is  your  isolation ;  .  .  .  just  as  the  weak  point  with  us  is  our  too  great 
imitation  and  aptitude.  If  England  would  take  Eussia  in  hand  ;  .  .  . 
if  the  English  would  become  our  allies — our  patrons,  I  may  say — ^we 
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should  do  infinite  service.  Our  affection  for  America,  a  spurious 
diluted  England,  is  due  to  the  longing  for  guidance.  You  English, 
first  nation  in  the  world,  have  annexed  India ;  why  not  annex  Russia 
and  China  also )     Ruling  races  ought,  to  the  utmost,  rule." 

"  I  had  no  notion  you  thought  so  much  of  us,"  said  Frank.  "  I 
thougl\t  we  English  were  rather  despised  by  the  great  nations  that 
tiy  to  be  leaders  of  Europe." 

"  Not  at  all,"  quoth  the  Prince.  "  We  know  you  only  too  well. 
Tou  are  the  race  destined  to  prove  that  quality  beats  quantity. 
There  is  in  history  nothing  so  odd  as  your  curious  mixture  of  blxmder 
and  victory.  *  Magnificent — but  not  war,'  is  a  criticism  that  might 
be  applied  to  half  your  doings.  It  is  the  same  with  your  literature. 
If  Shakespeare  was  a  poet,  no  other  man  ever  was." 

"  You  flatter  us,"  said  Frank. 

"  No,  indeed.  You  are  unconscious  of  your  power.  If  you  were 
thereof  conscious  you  might  have  done  infinite  good  or  infinite  harm. 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  world  that  the  greatest  races  and  the 
greatest  men  are  the  least  ambitious.  The  men  who  in  my  expe- 
rience come  most  rapidly  to  the  front,  as  emperors  or  premiers  (which 
words  are  synonymous),  are  grasping  dull  unscrupulous  fellows." 

"  I  should  imagine  that,"  replied  Frank.  "  As  kings  and  em- 
perors go  in  these  days  I  can  conceive  no  lot  more  horrible.  A  king 
who  leads  his  people  is  a  hero  whom  any  poet  may  be  inspired  to 
praise.  A  king  who  is  led  by  his  first  minister,  with,  a  hook  through 
his  nose,  might  as  well  be  a  carp  or  a  trout.  We  want  more  indi- 
viduality in  the  wofld." 

"Individuality  iw«m  solidarity,"  retorted  Prince  Oistravieff. 
"  Which  will  win  %  " 

*'  For  a  while,  what  you  call  solidarity,"  said  Frank.  "  A  huge  mass 
of  men  can  produce  a  tremendous  effect.  Suddenly  there  appears 
(mt  man — a  Napoleon,  who  is  an  army ;  a  Nelson,  who  is  a  fleet  \  a 
Loyola^  who  is  a  church ;  a  Bismarck,  who  is  an  empire ;  a  Shakes- 
peare, who  is  a  world." 
•    "  Then  you  have  no  special  belief  in  numbers  % "  said  the  Prince. 

"  Certainly  not.  The  absurdity  of  such  belief  is  proved  daily  and 
hourly.  Persia  with  its  myriads  collapsed  before  Greece.  England 
could  beat  the  rest  of  the  world  any  day,  unless  you  succeeded  in 
starving  us  out." 

"  Do  you  think  we  want  to  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  what  Russia  imd  America  want.  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  would  not  be  ill  for  them  and  well  for  us  if  they  could  com 
bine  to  drive  us  from  these  islands, .  .  .  only  I  fear  they  are  not 
strong  enough.  If  I  were  leader  of  the  English  folk  I  would  take 
them  all  to  Australia,  and  soon  populate  that  magnificent  island,  that 
Evpwnff  or  wide  region  of  the  world's  other  side.  What  a  noble 
futiu-e  for  Australia  if  the  great  English  race  thoroughly  possess  it ! 
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Hitherto  its  inexhaustible  resources  have  not  been  tested  to  any 
depth.  It  is  impregnable  as  well  as  inexhaustible.  I  should  like  to 
see  it  made  a  new  England,  beyond  reach  of  Bomish  and  Hebrew 
superstitions,  of  Great  British  idiocies  about  free  trade  and  the 
ballot  and  representative  government.  I  should  like  to  build  castles 
and  cathedrals  there,  and  make  the  English  folk  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  abolish  fear  and  pauperism  and  felony.  We  have  got  our 
band  on  Australia  ;  I  wi^  the  grip  were  stronger." 

''You  think  nothing  of  the  Indian  Empire  we  are  supposed  to 
begrudge  you  %  " 

'^ Nothing.  It  may  go,  I  opine.  Why  should  we. educate  the 
world  9  Why  should  we  be  troubled  with  slaves,  fools,  rivals  )  It  is 
a  simple  question  of  working  out  the  noble  future  of  the  great 
English  race.  Your  countersign  is  Couraffe^  Cosaque^  Constanti- 
nople, You  are  welocMne  to  Confitaiitin<^le,  in  my  opinion,  yet 
courage  and  Cossacks  are  not  well  matched." 

"  Will  you  find  a  motto  to  beat  us  V 

"  Not  so  very  hard,"  said  Frazik  NoeL  "  Take  Dim  et  mon  droit. 
ffoni  90it  qui  mctl  y  pofue  is  perchance  the  prettiest  epigram  that 
ever  a  lady's  leg  produced.  There  is  poetry  in  our  history  and 
power  in  our  blood.  If  you  are  anxious  to  fight  the  world  for  such  a 
very  trivial  matter  as  Constantinople,  we  have  no  such  ambition. 
We  have  created  empires,  two  or  three,  while  other  races  have  vainly 
been  striving  to  become  imperial" 

*'  You  represent  a  great  ambition,"  said  the  Prince. 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Frank  Noel.  "  Like  most  En^ishmen,  I  oulj 
want  to  be  left  alone,  and  to  do  as  I  like.  Englishmen  have  never 
taken  a  new  empire  except  it  happened  to  be  inconveniently  in  their 
way. 

{To  be  eoniinMecL) 
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JL  BEVESIE  SUGGESTED  BT  THE  NAME  UPON  A  PAIOB. 


She,  then,  must  once  have  looked,  as  I   • 
Look  now,  across  the  level  rye, — 
Past  church  and  manor-house,  and  seen, 
As  now  I  see,  the  village  green, 
The  bridge,  and  Walton's  river — she 
Whose  old-world  name  was  Dorothy. 

The  swallows  must  have  twittered,  too, 
Above  her  head ;  the  roses  blew 
Below,  no  doubt, — and,  sure,  the  South 
Crept  up  the  wall  and  kissed  her  mouth, — 
That  wistful  mouth,  which  comes  to  me 
Linked  with  her  name  of  Dorothy. 

What  was  she  like  ?     I  picture  her 
Unmeet  for  uncouth  worshipper ; — 
Soft,  pensive, — ^far  too  subtly  strung 
To  suit  the  sour  bucolic  tongue, 
Whose  thwarted  prying  could  but  see 
"  Ma'am  Fine-airs  "  in  Miss  Dorothy. 

How  not  1    She  liked,  may  be,  perfume, 
Soft  textures,  lace,  a  half-lit  room  ;-^ 
Perchance  too  candidly  preferred 
Clarissa  to  a  gossip's  wqrd  ; — 
And,  for  the  rest,  would  seem  to  be 
Or  dull,  or  proud — this  Dorothy. 

Poor  child — ^with  heart  the  down-lined  nest 

Of  warmest  instincts  imconfest, — 

Soft,  callow  things  that  vaguely  felt 

The  breeze  caress,  the  sunlight  melt. 

But  yet,  by  some  obscure  decree 

Unwinged  from  birth ; — ^poor  Dorothy  I  ^  j 
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Not  less  I  dream  her  mute  desire 

To  acred  clmrl  and  booby  squire, 

Now  pale,  with  timorous  eyes  that  filled 

At  "  twice-told  tales  "  of  foxes  killed ; — 

Now  trembling  when  slow  tongues  grow  free 

'TwLxt  love  and  Port; — ^poor  Dorothy ! 

'Twas  then  she  'd  seek  this  nook,  and  find 
Its  evening  landscape  balmy-kind  ; 
And  here,  whore  still  her  gentle  name 
Lives  on  the  old  green  glass,  would  frame 
Fond  dreams  of  half-heard  harmony 
'Twixt  heart  and  heart     Poor  Dorothy  ! 


LENVOI. 

These  last  I  spoke.     Then  Florence  said, 
Behind  me, — "  Dreams  !  Delusions,  Fred  ! 
How  strange  it  is  you  bards  must  go 
So  far  to  find  a  subject  though  ! 
Atc  there  no  people  living,  pray, 
Fit  for  a  rhymer's  holiday  \— 
Besides,  you  make  mistakes,  you  see  ; — 
'Twas  /  who  wrote  that  'Dwoihy:  " 

Austin  Dobson. 
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It  would  be  an  excellent  and  profitable  arrangement  if  the  London 
School  Board  were  empowered  not  only  to  inaist  that  .all  boys  and 
girls  of  tender  years  shall  be  mstructed  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also 
to  root  up  and  for  ever  banish  from  the  paths  of  its  pupils  those 
dangerous  weeds  of  literature  that  crop  up  in  such  rank  luxuriance 
on  eveiy  side  to  tempt  them.  Until  this  is  done,  it  must  always  be 
heayy  and  uphill  work  with  those  whose  laudable  aim  it  is  to  promote 
education  and  popular  enlightenment.  To  teach  a  girl  or  boy  how  to 
road  is  not  a  very  difficult  taak ;  the  trouble  is  to  guide  them  to  a 
wholesome  and  profitable  exercise  of  the  acquirement  This,  doubt- 
less, would  be  hard  enough  were  our  population  of  juveniles  left  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  docile  or  robellious  natures;  but  this 
they  are  not  sufierod  to  do.  At  the  very  outset,  as  soon  indeed  as 
they  have  mastered  words  of  two  and  three  syllables,  and  by  skipping 
the  hard  words  are  able  somehow  to  stumble  through  a  page  in  road- 
ing  fashion,  the  enemy  is  at  hand  to  enlist  them  in  his  service.  And 
never  was  poor  recruit  so  dazzled  and  bewildered  by  the  wily  seigeant 
whose  business  it  is  to  angle  for  and  hook  men  to  serve  as  soldiers  as  is 
the  foolish  lad  who  is  beset  by  the  host  of  candidates  of  the  Penny 
Awful  tribe  for  his  patronage.  There  is  Dick  Turpin  bestriding  his 
fleet  steed,  and  with  a  brace  of  magnificently  mounted  pistols  stuck 
in  his  belt,  beckoning  him  to  an  expedition  of  midnight  marauding 
on  the  Queen's  highway ;  there  is  gentlemanly  Claude  Duval,  with 
his  gold-laced  coat  and  elegantly  ciirled  periwig,  who  raises  his 
three-cornered  hat  politely  to  the  highly-flattered  schoolboy  and  begs 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  through  six  months  or  so — at  the  ridicu- 
lously small  cost  of  a  penny  a  week,  that  he,  the  gallant  captain,  may 
initiate  our  young  friend  in  the  ways  of  bloodshed  and  villany ;  there 
is  sleek-cropped,  bullet-headed  Jack  Sheppard,  who  steps  boldly  forth 
with  his  crowbar,  oflering  to  instruct  the  amazed  youth  in  the  ways 
of  crime  as  illustrated  by  his  own  brilliant  career,  and  to  supply  him 
with  a  few  useful  hints  as  to  the  best  way  of  escaping  from  Newgate 
or  any  other  prison  stronghold  he  may  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness be  consigned  to.  Besides  these  worthies  there  are  the  Robbers 
of  the  Heathy  and  the  Knights  of  the  Road,  and  the  Skeleton  Crew, 
and  Wildfire  Dick,  and  Hell-fire  Jac^,  and  Dare-devil  Tom,  and  Blue- 
skin,  and  Cut-throat  Ned,  and  twenty  other  choice  spirits  of  an  equally 
respectable  type,  one  and  all  appealing  to  him  and  wheedling  and 
coaxing  him  to  make,  himself  acquainted  with  their  delectable  lives 
and  adventures  at  the  insignificant  expense  of  one  penny  weekly. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  back  the  evil  in  question  to  its  origin. 
At.  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  occurred  to  some  enterprising 
individual  to  reprint  and  issue  in  "penny  weekly  numbers"  the 
matter  contained  in  the  "Newgate  Calendar^"  and  the  publication 
was  financially  a  great  success.  This  excited  the  cupidity  of  other 
speculators,  in  whose  eyes  money  loses-  none  of  its  value  though  ever 
so  begrimed  with  nastiness,  and  they  set  their  wits  to  work  to  produce 
printed  weekly  "  pen'orths  "  that  should  be  as  savoury  to  the  morbid 
tastes  of  the  young  and  the  ignorant  as  was  the  renowned  Old  Bailej 
Chionicle  itself.  The  task  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  one  when  once 
was  found  the  spmt  to  set  about  it.  The  Newgate  Calendar  was  after 
all  but  a  dry  and  legal  record  of  the  trials  of  rogues  and  murderers 
for  this  or  that  particular  offence,  with  at  most,  in  addition,  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  convicted  one's  previous  career,  and  a  few  observations 
on  his  most  remarkable  exploits.  Aft^r  all  there  was  really  no 
Tomamce  in  the  thing;  and  what  persons  of  limited  education  and 
intellect  love  in  a  book  is  romance.  Here  then  was  a  grand  field  I 
What  could  be  easier  than  to  take  the  common-place  Newgate  raw 
material,  and  re-dip  it  in  the  most  vivid  scarlet,  and  weave  into  it  the 
rainbow  hues  of  fiction  %  What  was  there  that  "  came  out "  at  the 
trials  of  Jack  Sheppard  and  Claude  Duval  and  Mr.  Kichard  Turpm 
and  which  the  Calendar  readers  so  greedily  devoured,  compared  with 
what  might  be  made  to  ^'come  out"  concerning  those  same  heroes 
when  the  professional  romance-monger,  with  the  victim's  skull  for  an 
inkstand,  gore  for  ink,  and  the  assassin's  dagger  for  a  pen,  sat  down 
to  write  their  histories  1  The  great  thing  was  to  show  what  the  New- 
gate Calendar  had  failed  to  show.  It  was  all  very  well  to  demonstrate 
that  at  times  there  existed  honour  among  thieves ;  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  stealing  was  an  honourable  business,  and 
that  all  thieves  were  persons  to  be  respected  on  account  at  least  of  the 
risks  they  ran  and  the  perils  they  so  daringly  faced  in  the  pursuit  of 
th^  ordinary  calling.  Again,  in  recording  the  achievements  of  rob- 
bers of  a  superior  grade,  the  Calendar  gave  but  the  merest  glimpse  of 
the  glories  of  a  highway  villain's  existence,  whereas,  as  was  well  known 
to  the  romancist  of  the  Penny  Awful  school,  the  life  of  a  person  like 
Mr.  Turpin  or  any  other  Knight  of  the  Road  is  just  one  endless  round 
•of  dajring,  dashing  adventure,  and  of  rollicking  and  roystering,  or 
tender,  blissftil  enjoyments  of  the  fruits  thereof.  Likewise,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  and  one  that  could 
not  be  too  generally  known,  that  rogues  and  robbers  are  the  only 
"brave"  that  deserve  the  "  fair,"  and  that  no  sweethearts  aze  so  true 
to  each  other,  and  enjoy  such  imalloyed  felicity,  as  gentlemen  of  the 
stamp  of  Captain  Firebrand  (who  wears  lace  ruffles  and  affects  a 
horror  for  the  low  operation  of  cutting  a  throat,  but  regards  it  as  quite 
the  gentlemanly  and  "  professional "  thing  to  send  a  bullet  whizzing 
into  a  human  skull)  and  buxom,  fiEiscinating  Molly  Cutpurse. 
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But  after  ally  if  the  trnflcruptilaiifl  hatchers  of  Penny  Awfiils  (this 
term  is  no  invention  of  mine,  but  one  oonferred  on  the  okas  of  litera- 
ture in  question  by  the  owners  thereof)  had  been  content  to  stick  to 
Newgate  heroes  and  the  Knights  of  the  Bead,  perhaps  no  yery  great 
harm  would  have  been  done.  At  all  events,  the  nuisance  must  soon 
have  died  out.  Popular  interest  in  the  British  Highwayman  has  for 
many  years  been  on  the  wane.  There  are  no  longer  any  mail  coaches 
to  rob,  and  the  descendants  of  the  rare  old  heroes  of  Bagshot  and 
Hounslow  hare  brought  the  profession  into  disgust  and  contempt  by 
taking  to  the  cowardly  game  of  garotting.  Every  boy  may  read  of 
the  pitifdl  behaviour  of  these  modem  Knights  of  the  Road  ^en  they 
are  triced  up,  bare-backed,  in  the  press-room  at  Newgate,  and  a  stout 
prison  warder  makes  a  cat-o'-nine>tails  whistle  across  their  shoulders. 
How  they  squeal  and  wriggle  and  supplicate !  ''  Oh !  sir,  kind  sir  I 
CkHH)h*>h,  pray  spare  me ;  I'll  never  do  it  again  ! "  There  is  not  the 
least  spark  of  dash  or  Inravado  about  this  kmd  of  thing,  and  the 
cleverest  penman  of  the  Penny  Awfiil  tribe  would  fail  to  excite  feel- 
ings of  emulation  in  the  minds  of  his  most  devoted  readerd. 

The  Penny  AwM  tmde,  however,  has  not  been  brought  to  a  stand- 
still on  this  account.  Cleverer  men  than  those  who  paraded  Dick 
Turpin  and  Claude  Duval  as  model  heroes  have  of  late  years  come 
into  the  garbage  market.  Quick-witted,  neat-handed  fellows,  who 
have  studied  the  matter  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with  it  at 
aU  points.  It  has  been  discovered  by  these  sharp  ones  that  the 
business  has  been  unnecessarily  restricted ;  that  even  supposing  that 
there  are  still  a  goodly  number  of  simpletons  who  take  delight  in  the 
r(Hnance  that  hangs  on  those  magic  words,  ^'  Your  money  or  your  life," 
there  are  still  a  much  laxger  number  who  take  no  interest  at  all  in 
gallows  heroes,  but  who  might  easily  be  tempted  to  take  to  another 
kind  of  bait,  provided  it  were  judioiouBly  adjusted  on  the  hook.  As, 
for  instance,  there  were  doubtless  to  be  found  in  London  and  the 
laige  manu&eturing  towns  of  England,  hundreds  of  boys  out  of  whom 
constant  drudgery  and  bad  living  had  ground  all  that  spirit  of  dare- 
devilism  so  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  exploits  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Turpin  type,  but  who  still  possessed  an  appetite  for  vices  of  a  sort 
that  were  milder  and  more  easy  of  digeert^ion.  It  was  a  tadc  of  no 
great  difficulty  when  once  the  happy  idea  was  conceived.  All  that 
was  necessary  was  to  show  that  the  ^ulty  for  successfolly  defying 
law  and  order  and  the  ordinations  of  virtue  might  be  cultivated  by 
boys  as  well  as  men,  and  that  as  rogues  and  rascals  the  same  brilliant 
rewards  attratded  the  former  as  the  latter.  The  result  may  be  seen  in 
the  shop  window  of  eveiy  cheap  newsvendor  in  London— The  Boy 
Thieves  of  London,  The  Life  of  a  Fast  Boy,  The  Boy  Bandits,  The 
Wild  Boys  of  London,  The  Boy  Detective,  Charley  Wag,  The  Lively 
Adventures  of  a  Young  Bascal,  and  I  can't  say  how  many  more.  This 
much  is  true  of  each  and  everycme;  however — that  it  is  not  nor  does 
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it  pretend  to  be  anything  else  than  a  vicious  hotch-potch  of  the  vilest 
slang,  a  mockeiy  of  all  that  is  decent  and  virtuous,  an  incentive  to  all 
that  is  mean,  base,  and  immoral,  and  a  certain  guide  to  a  prison  or  a 
reformatory  if  sedulously  followed.  If  these  precious  weekly  pen'orths 
do  not  openly  advocate  crime  and  robbeiy,  they  at  least  go  as  far  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  although  to  obtain  the  means  requisite  to  set 
up  as  a  Fast  Boy,  or  a  Young  Rascal,  it  is  found  necessary  to  make 
free  with  a  master^s  goods,  or  to  force  his  till  or  run  off  with  his  cash, 
box,  still  the  immense  amount  of  frolic  and  awful  jollity  to  be  obtained 
at  music  halls,  at  dancing  rooms, — where  "  young  rascals  "  of  the 
opposite  sex  may  be  met, — at  theatres,  and  low  gambling  and  drinking 
dens,  if  one  has  ''  only  got  the  money,"  fully  compensates  for  any 
penalty  a  boy  of  the  ''  ftist "  school  may  be  called  on  to  pay  in  the 
event  of  his  petty  larcenies  being  discovered.  "  What's  the  good  o' 
being  honest?"  is  the  moral  sentiment  that  the  Penny  Awful 
author  puts  into  the  mouth  of  his  hero,  Joe  the  Ferret,  in  his  delect- 
able story  "The  Boy  Thieves  of  the  Slums."  "What's  the  good  of 
being  honest  % "  says  Joe,  who  is  presiding  at  a  banquet  consisting  of 
the  "  richest  meats,"  and  hot  brandy  and  water ;  "  where's  the  pull  ? 
It  is  all  canting  and  humbug.  The  honest  cove  is  the  one  who  slaves 
from  morning  till  night  for  half  a  bellyfiill  of  grub,  and  a  ragged 
jacket  and  a  pair  of  trotter  cases  (shoes),  that  don't  keep  his  toes  out 
of  the  mud,  and  all  that  he  may  be  called  a  good  boy  and  have  a 
"  clear  conscience ' "  (loud  laughter[and  cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  by  the 
Weasel's  "  pals  ").  "  I  ain't  got  no  conscience,  and  I  don't  want  one. 
If  I  felt  one  a-growing  in  me  I'd  pison  the  blessed  thing "  (more 
laughter).  ''Ours  is  the  game,  my  lads.  Light  come,  light  go. 
Plenty  of  tin,  plenty  of  pleasure,  plenty  of  sweethearts  and  that  kind 
of  fun,  and  all  got  by  making  a  dip  in  a  pocket,  or  sneaking  a  till. 
I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  hearties,"  continued  the  Weasel,  raising 
his  glass  in  his  hand  (on  a  finger  of  which  there  sparkled  a  valuable 
ring,  part  of  the  produce  of  the  night's  work),  "  I'll  tell  you  what  it 
is,  it's  quite  as  well  that  them  curs  and  milksops,  the  '  honest  boys '  of 
London,  do  not  know  what  a  joUy,  easy,  devil-may-care  life  we  lead 
compared  with  theirs,  or  we  should  have  so  many  of  'em  takin'  to  our 
line  that  it  would  be  bad  for  the  trade." 

It  is  not  invariably,  however,  that  the  Penny  Awfiil  author  indulges 
in  such  a  barefaced  enunciation  of  his  principles.  The  old-fashioned 
method  was  to  clap  the  representatives  of  all  manner  of  vices  before 
the  reader,  and  boldly  swear  by  them  as  jolly  roystering  blades  whose 
manner  of  enjoying  life  was  after  all  the  best,  despite  the  grim  end. 
The  modem  way  is  to  paint  the  picture  not  coarsely,  but  with  skill  and 
anatomical  minuteness ;  to  continue  it  page  after  page,  and  point  out 
and  linger  over  the  most  flagrant  indecencies  and  immoral  teachings 
of  the  pretty  story,  and  then,  in  the  brief  interval  of  putting  that 
picture  aside  and  producing  another,  to  "patter"  (if  I  may  be  ex- 
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cused  using  an  expression  so  shockingly  vulgar)  a  few  sentences  con- 
cerning the  tinprofitableness  of  vice,  and  of  honesty  being  the  best 
policy.  And  having  cut  this  irksome,  though  for  obvious  reasons 
necessary,  part  of  the  business  as  short  as  possible,  the  '^author"  again 
plunges  the  pen  of  nastiness  into  his  ink  pot,  and  proceeds  with 
renewed  vigour  to  execute  the  real  work  in  hand. 

Writing  on  this  subject  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  forget  a  vivid 
instance  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  literature  of  the  Penny  Awful 
kind  as  revealed  by  the  victim  himself.  It  was  at  a  meeting  of  a 
society  the  laudable  aim  of  which  is  the  rescue  of  juvenile '  criminals 
from  the  paths  of  vice,  and  there  were  present  a  considerable  number 
of  thei  lads  themselves.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  as  a  test  I 
suppose  of  the  amount  of  confidence  reposed  by  the  lads  in  their  well- 
wishers  and  teachers,  it  was  suggested  that  any  one  among  them  who 
had  courage  enough  might  rise  in  his  place  and  give  a  brief  account 
of  his  first  theft,  and  what  tempted  him  to  it.  It  was  some  time 
before  there  was  any  response,  although  from  the  many  wistful  faces 
changing  rapidly  from  red  to  white,  and  the  general  uneasiness  mani- 
fested by  the  youths  appealed  to,  and  who  were  seated  on  forms  in  the 
middle  of  the  haD,  it  was  evident  that  many  were  of  a  great  good 
mind  to  accept  the  invitation.  At  last  a  lad  of  thirteen  or  so, 
whose  good-conduct  stripes  told  of  how  bravely  he  was  raising  himself 
out  of  the  slough  in  which  the  Society  had  discovered  him,  rose,  and 
burning  red  to  his  very  ears,  and  speaking  rapidly  and  with  much 
stimibling  and  stammering — evidences  one  and  all,  in  my  opinion,  of 
his  speaking  the  truth — delivered  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  It's  a  goodish  many  years  ago  now,  more'n  six  I  dessay,  and  I 
used  to  go  to  the  ragged-school  down  by  Hatton-garden.  It  was 
Tyburn  Dick  that  did  it,  leastways  the  story  what  they  call  Tyburn 
Dick.  Well,  my  brother  BiU  was  a  bit  older  than  me,  and  he  used 
to  have  to  stay  at  home  and  mind  my  young  brother  and  sister, 
while  father  was  out  jobbing  about  at  the  docks  and  them  places. 
We  didn't  have  no  mother.  Well,  father  he  used  to  leave  us  as 
much  grub  as  he  could,  and  Bill  used  to  have  the  sharin'  of  it  out. 
Bill  couldn't  read  a  bit,  but  he  knowed  boys  that  could,  and  he  used 
to  hear  'em  reading  about  Knights  of  the  Road,  and  Claude  Duval, 
and  Skeleton  Crews,  till  I  suppose  his  head  got  regler  stuffed  with  it. 
He  never  had  no  money  to  buy  a  pen'orth  when  it  came  out,  so  he 
used  to  lay  wait  for  me,  carrying  my  young  sister  over  his  shoulder, 
when  I  came  out  of  school  at  dinner  time,  and  gammon  me  over  to 
come  along  with  him  to  a  shop  at  the  comer  of  Rosamond  Street  in 
Clerkenwell,  where  there  used  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  the  penny  numbers 
in  the  window.  They  was  all  of  a  row.  Wildfire  Jack,  the  Boy  High- 
wayman, Dick  Turpin,  and  ever  so  many  others — just  the  first  page, 
don't  you  know,  and  the  picture.  Well,  I  liked  it  too,  and  I  used  to 
go  along  0'  Bill  and  read  to  him  all  the  reading  on  the  front  pages, 
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and  look  at  the  pictures  until — ^'spedaUy  on  Mondays  when  tbem 
was  altogether  a  new  lot— -Bill  would  get  so  worked  up  with  the  a^ra- 
vatm'  lil^e  bits,  which  always  left  off  where  you  wanted  to  turn  over 
and  see  what  was  on  the  next  leaf,  that  he  was  veiy  nigh  off  his 
head  about  it.  He  used  to  bribe  me  with  his  grub  to  go  with  him 
to  Rosamond  Street.  He  used  to  go  there  regler  erety  momin' 
carryin'  my  young  sister,  and  if  he  found  only  one  that  was  firesh, 
he'd  be  at  the  sdiodi  ooaKin'  and  wigglin'  (gy.  inveigling  or  wheed- 
ling), and  sometimes  bringin'  me  half  his  bread  and  butter,  or  the 
lump  of  cold  pudd^  whai  was  his  share  of  the  dinner.  He  got 
the  litile  bits  of  the  tales  a^d  the  pictures  so  jumbled  up  together 
that  it  used  to  jHrey  on  him  awful.  I  was  bad  enough,  but  Bill 
was  forty  times  worse.  He  used  to  lay  awake  of  nights  talkin' 
and  wonderin'  and  wonderin'  what  was  oyer  Uaf^  and  then  he'd 
drop  off  and  talk  about  it  in  his  sleep.  Weil,  one  day  he  come  to 
the  school,  and  ses  he,  'Charley,  there's  something  real  stunnin' 
at  the  comer  shop  this  momin'.  It's  Tyburn  Dick,  and  they've 
get  him  in  a  cart  under  the  gallows,  and  there's  Jack  Ketch  smoking 
his  pjpe^  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  mob  a  rushing  to  rescue  him  wot's 
going  to  be  hung,  and  the  sddiers  are  there  beatin'  of  'em  back, 
and  I'm  blowed,'  says  Bill, '  if  I  can  tell  how  it  will  end.  I  ^komld  like 
to  know,'  says  he.  ^  Perhaps  it  tells  you  in  the  little  bit  of  print  at 
bottom ;  cooie  along,  Charley.'  Well,  I  wanted  to  know  too,  so  we 
went,  and  there  was  the  picture  just  as  Bill  said,  but  the  {Hint  under- 
neath didn't  throw  no  light  on  it — it  was  only  just  on  the  point  of 
throwing  a  light  on  it,  and  of  course  we  couldn't  turn  over.  I  never 
saw  Bill  in  such  a  way.  He  wasn't  a  swearin'  boy,  take  him  alto- 
gether, but  this  time  he  did  let  out^  he  was  so  savage  at  not  being 
able  to  turn  over.  He  was  like  a  mad  cove,  and  without  any  reason 
punched  ma  about  till  I  run  away  from  him  and  went  to  school 
again.  Well,  although  I  didn't  expect  it  when  I  come  out  at  half- 
past  four,  there  was  Bill  again.  His  fiuse  looked  so  queer  that  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  get  some  more  punching,  but  it  wasn't  that. 
Hie  come  up  speakin'  quite  kind,  though  thore  seemed  something  the 
matter  with  his  voice,  it  was  so  shaky.  '  Come  on,  Charley,'  he  said, 
'^Qome  on  home  quick.  Tvt  got  «^,'  and  opening  his  jacket,  he  showed 
it  ue — ^the  penny  number  where  the  picture  of  the  gaUows  was, 
tucked  in  atwixt  the  buttonings  of  his  shirt.  'But  how  did  you 
<»ine  by  the  penny?'  I  asked  him.  'Come  on  home  and  read  about 
jAck  Ketch  and  that,  and  then  111  tell  you  all  about  it,'  Bill  replied. 
So  we  went  home ;  and  I  read  out  the  penny  number  to  him  all 
through,  and  then  he  up  and  told  me  that  he  had  nicked  (stolen)  a 
hammer  off  a  second-hand  tool  i^iall  in  Leather  Lane,  and  sold  it  for  a 
poDuay  at  a  rag^hc^.  That's  how  the  ice  was  broke.  It  seemed  a 
mere  nothing  to  nail  a  paltry  pen'orth  or  so  after  reading  of  the 
wholesale  robberies  of  jewels,  and  diamond  necklaces,  and.  that,  that 
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Tyburn  Dick  did  every  night  of  his  life  a'most  It  was  getting  that 
whole  pen'orth  about  him  that  showed  us  what  a  tremex^jus  ohap 
he  was.  Next  week  it  was  my  turn  to  get  a  penny  to  buy  the 
number — ^we  felt  that  we  couldn't  do  without  it  nohow ;  and  finding 
the  chance^  I  stole  one  of  the  metal  inkstands  at  the  school.  That 
was  the  commencement  of  it ;  and  so  it  went  on  and  growed  bigger; 
but  it's  out  and  out  true,  that  for  a  good  many  weeks  we  only  stole 
to  buy  the  number  just  out  of  Tyburn  Dick." 

A  question  likely  to  occur  to  the  reader  of  these  pages  is— what 
sort  of  persons  are  these  who  are  so  ignoble  and  utterly  lost  to  aU 
feelings  of  shame  that  they  can  consent  to  make  money  by  a  means 
that  is  more  detestable  than  that  resorted  to  by  the  conmion  gutter- 
raker  or  the  common  pickpocket  1  How  do  such  indiyiduals  compart 
tfaemselyes  in  society)  Are  they  men  well  dressed  and  decently 
behayedy  and  have  they  any  pretensions  to  respectability  %  The 
bookselling  and  publishing  trade  is  a  worthy  trade :  do  the  memben 
of  it  generally  recognise  these  base  corrupters  of  the  morals  of  little 
boys  and  girls  1  or  do  they  shun  them«and  give  them  a  wide  berth 
when  they  are  compelled  to  tread  the  same  pavement  with  them  f 
My  dear  reader,  I  assure  you  that  whether  they  are  shunned 
or  recognised  by  those  who  know  them  is  not  of  the  least  moment 
to  the  blackguardly  crew  who  pull  the  strings  that  keep  the 
delusive  puppets  going.  Well  dressed  they  are — ^they  can  well  afford 
to  be  so,  for  they  make  a  deal  of  money,  and  in  many  cases  keep  fine 
houses  and  servants  and  send  their  children  to  boarding-school.  They 
dine  well  in  the  city,  and  bluster,  and  swagger,  and  swear,  and  wear 
diamonds  on  their  unsullied  hands,  and  chains  of  gold  adorn  their 
manly  bosoms.  As  for  any  idea  of  moral  responsibility  as  regards 
those  whose  young  souls  and  bodies  they  ghnd  to  make  their  bread, 
they  have  no  more  than  had  Simon  Legree  on  his  Red  River  slave 
plantation.  They  are  labouring  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  qualily 
of  the  stuff  they  circulate.  In  their  own  choice  language,  it  is  ''rot," 
''rubbish,"  "hog-wash;"  but  "what  odds  so  long  as  it  sells!" 
They  would  laugh  in  your  face  were  you  so  rash  as  to  attempt 
to  argue  the  matter  with  them.  They  would  tell  you  that  they 
"  go  in "  for  this  kind  of  thing,  not  out  of  any  respect  or  even 
liking  they  have  for  it,  but  simply  because  it  is  a  good  "  dodge  "  for 
making  money,  and  their  only  regret  is  that  the  law  forbids  them 
"  spicing  "  their  poison  pages  and  serving  them  as  hot  and  strong  as 
they  would  like  to.  I  G^)eak  from  my  own  knowledge  of  these  men, 
and  am  glad  to  make  their  real  character  known,  in  order  to  show 
how  little  injustice  would  be  done  if  their  nefarious  trade  were  put  a 
stop  to  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  any  law  that  might  be  brought  to 
bear  against  them. 

Again,  it  may  be  asked,  who  are  the  "authors,"  the  talented 
gentlemen  who  find  it  a  labour  of  love  to  discourse  week  a(ter  week 
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to  a  juvenile  audience  of  the  doings  of  lewd  women  and  '^  &8t "  men, 
and  of  the  delights  of  debauchery,  and  the  exercise  of  low  cunning, 
and  the  victimising  of  the  innocent  and  unsuspecting?  Ay,  who  are 
they]  Few  things  would  afford  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  gather 
together  a  himdred  thousand  or  so  of  those  who  waste  their  time  and 
money  in  the  purchase  and  perusal  of  Penny  Awfuls,  and  exhibit  to 
them  the  sort  of  man  it  is  to  whose  hands  is  entrusted  the  preparar 
tion  of  the  precious  hashes.  Before  such  an  exhibition  could  take 
place  however,  for  decency's  sake,  I  should  be  compelled  to  induce  him 
to  wash  his  face  and  shave  his  neglected  muzzle  ;  likewise  I  should 
probably  have  to  find  him  a  coat  to  wear,  and  very  possibly  a  pair 
of  shoes.  His  master,  the  Penny  Awful  proprietor,  does  not  treat 
him  at  all  liberally.  To  be  sure  he  is  not  worthy  of  a  great  amount 
of  consideration,  being,  as  a  rule,  a  dissipated,  gin-soddened,  poor 
wretch,  who  has  been  brought  to  his  present  degraded  state  by  his 
own  misdoings.  As  for  talent,  he  has  none  at  all ;  never  had ;  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  accidental  literary  twist  in  his  wrist — just  as  one 
frequently  sees  a  dog  that  is  nothing  but  a  cur,  except  for  some 
unaccountable  gift  it  has  for  catching  rats,  or  doing  tricks  of  con- 
juring. He  works  to  order,  does  this  obliging  writer.  Either  he 
has  lodgings  in  some  dirty  court  close  at  hand,  or  he  is  stowed  away 
in  a  dim,  upstairs  back  room  of  the  Penny  Awful  office,  and  there 
the  proprietor  visits  him,  and  they  have  a  pot  of  ale  and  pipes 
together — the  one  in  his  splendid  attire,  and  the  other  in  his  tattered 
old  coat  and  dirty  shirt — and  talk  over  the  next  "  number  "  of  Selina 
ihe  Seduced  ;  and  very  often  there  is  heard  violent  language  in  that 
dim  little  den,  the  proprietor  insisting  on  there  being  "  more  flavour  " 
in  the  next  batch  of  copy  than  the  last,  and  the  meek  author 
beseeching  a  little  respect  for  Lord  Campbell  and  his  Act.  But  the 
noble  owner  of  Selina  generally  lias  his  way.  ''  Do  as  you  like  about 
it,"  says  he;  "only  bear  this  in  mind.  I  know  what  goes  down  best 
with  'em  and  what's  most  relished,  and  if  I  don't  find  that  you  warm 
up  a  bit  in  the  next  number,  I'll  knock  off  half-a-crown,  and  make 
the  tip  for  the  week  seventeen-and-six  instead  of  a  pound" 

Jahes  Greenwood. 
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Babt'l'mt   Faib,— BaUinaeloe  and  Doxmybxook, — Greenwidi,  Fairlop,  and 
•  Edmonton  Fairs,— JahxmarktB  of   Germany  and  the  Tjtol,^A.  Busaiaji 
Fair,— Camivalfi  of  Italy,— The  Great  Carnival  of  Cologne,— An  Iriah  Pig- 
fair, — London  winter  fair  on  the  fio2sen  Thames,  &a,  &c. 

It  is  not  everybody  who  has  had  the  "  luck,"  as  well  as  the  danger,  of 
seeing  the  "  sprig  of  shiUelah  "  flourished  to  perfection  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dublin,  on  the  days  of  the  once-great  fair  at  the  little  village  of 
Donnybrook ;  neither  has  every  Londoner  had  the  peculiar  fortune 
to  see  BartTmy  Fair,  or  any  other  of  the  celebrated  English  fairs. 
And  all  the  countless  number  who  have  not,  never  will  have  the 
opportunity,  as  nearly  every  one  of  these  outrageously  grotesque  as- 
semblages was  abolifi^ed  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  To  the  statement  above  we  may,  of  course,  add  that  a 
far  greater  number  have  never  had  the  ''  luck  "  of  seeing  a  Continental 
Fair ; — the  Carnivals  of  Italy,  of  France, — ^a  Russian  Fair, — or  the 
Carnivals  and  Jahrmarkts  of  Germany.  But  all  of  these  are  still 
flourishing  at  their  appointed  seasons. 

In  accordance  with  the  very  motley  and  disorderly  character  of  our 
present  subject,  as  to  its  exhibition  in  all  countries,  I  shall  observe 
no  order  of  sequence  in  describing  the  various  wild  and  wonderful 
scenic  and  other  shows,  as  well  as  the  general  "  behaviour  "  of  the  re- 
spective multitudes  of  spectators  and  participators,  which  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  unbridled  animal  spirits  of  the  populace  of  diflerent 
nations.  Sometimes  we  will  take  several  of  them  in  succession,  if 
not  together,  by  reason  of  their  ''  family  likeness ; "  at  other  times, 
the  succession  will  be  for  the  force  of  contrast 

Let  us  begin  with  the  more  quiet  and  orderly  class,  whose  pleasing 
sobrieties  may  constitute  a  sort  of  smiling,  musical  introduction, 
whereby  our  readers,  and  our  flair  readers  in  particular,  may  be 
gradually  prepared  for  the  scenes  of  turbulent  jocularity  which  are  to 
follow. 

The  Jahrmarkt,  or  fair  of  Germany,  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
thmg  from  the  English  fairs,  at  the  time  they  flourished,  or  an 
Italian  Camovale,  or  any  other  scene  of  uproarious  merriment  and  ex- 
oitement,  amidst  extravagant  shows  and  follies.  There  is  reaUy  very 
little  fun  in  the  Jahrmarkt.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  see  none.  It 
is  no  more  than  a  market,  except  that,  instead  of  the  main  •bject 
being  confined  to  eatables,  there  is  a  preponderance  in  the  way  of 
dothing,  toys,  sweetmeats,  cakes,  pipes,  and  Tyrolese  blue  and  scarlet 
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caps.  Books,  also,  especially  of  the  pictorial  kind  abound, — indeed, 
one  of  the  greatest  fairs  in  Germany  is  at  Leipzig,  which  is  expressly 
a  ''  book  fair."     But  a  Camiyal  is  quite  another  matter. 

I  was  once  present  at  a  Cameval  in  Cologne.  It  was  a  yery 
goi^eous  and  peculiar  exhibition  of  national  fancies,  both  of  the 
poetical  and  grotesque.  The  chief  features  consisted  of  allegorical, 
and  sometimes  mythological,  characters  in  chariots,  cars,  and  on 
triumphant  thrones,  moving  on  wheels — all  of  which  were  drawn  by 
horses  in  £Euiciful  trappings,  or  by  oxen,  and  by  some  other  animals, 
not  easily  distinguishable,  who  were  made  to  resemble  bears,  tigers, 
lions,  and  other  wild  beasts.  The  figures  who  sat  in  these  cars  were 
all  attired  in  costumes,  suited  to  the  characters  they  represented, 
and  were  attended,  preceded,  and  followed  by  other  figures,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot,  bearing  banners,  with  embroidered  mottoes  and 
devices,  bands  of  mu«c,  and  by  acrobats,  who  occasionally  performed 
ferts  of  strength  and  agility  as  the  procession  moved  along.  The 
slow  progress  of  this  half-magnificent,  half-motley  corUge  throu^  the 
principal  streets  of  Cologne  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  m<Hning. 
It  was  winter  at  this  time,  and  intensely  cold.  There  had  been  a 
hard  frost  last  night,  and  the  streets  were  slippery  with  ice.  No 
doubt  all  the  horses  were  rough-shod  for  the  occasion ;  but  the  thin 
dresses  of  some  of  the  mythological  figures,  and  particulariy  those  of 
the  goddesses  (though  personated  by  yoimg  German  students),  must 
have  called  for  no  little  exercise  of  fortitude,  as  well  as  a  hard  consti* 
tution. 

Towards  the  afternoon  everybody  thronged  to  some  special  dinner- 
table,  at  which  (at  least  at  the  one  where  I  happened  to  dine)  every- 
body wore  a  tall,  painted,  paper  fooVs  cap,  with  bells  or  tassels.  The 
after-dinner  speeches  were  generally  full  of  forbidden  political  senti- 
ments, covered  up  with  {vnidg)  witticisms,  absurdities,  and  comic 
squibs.  Everybody  seemed  to  get  naturally  tipsy ;  but  it  was  very 
remarkable  to  a  Britisher,  that  nobody  appeared  to  be  overcome  in 
the  way  he  was  accustomed  to  see  at  home  on  similar  occasions. 

Of  tlie  Tyrolese  fairs  the  principal  attractions  to  the  eye  are  the 
various  bright  articles,  both  of  male  and  female  dress ;  but  to  a 
stranger  the  main  delight  is  to  listen  to  the  very  peculiar  partHdngii^ 
of  tibe  country.  They  select  voices  of  the  most  varied  kind ;  and  by 
continually  practising  together,  certain  efiects,  and  most  delightful 
effects  they  must  be  pronounced  to  be,  are  thus  produced,  unlike  those 
of  any  other  nationalities. 

In  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  the 
chief  fun  of  the  Camovale  consists  in  pelting  sugar-plums.  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  attired  in  rich  and  fanciful  costumes,  the  majority 
wearing  black  masks,  stand  up  in  chariots  and  barouches,  or  other 
op^i  carriages,  with  large  bags  at  their  feet,  filled  with  sugar-plums 
of  all  colours  and  sizes,  with  which  they  pelt  each  other  as  the  oar* 
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rii^ges  pass — now,  with  a  well-aiined  largt  single  sugar-plnm — now^ 
with  a  handful  of  the  smaller  sort,  flung  like  a  shower  of  hail  right 
in  the  face. 

These  Carnivals  originated  in  a  kind  of  religious  festival,  as  the 
derivation  of  the  word  clearly  proves — cotm  vale — ^farewell  to  flesh  I 
How  completely  this  became  changed,  in  process  of  years,  to  very 
opposite  observances,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

In  Borne  and  Venice  the  principal  features  are  those  of  the 
masquerade,  while  in  the  former  the  horse-races  are  among  the 
most  &vourite  amusements.  I  should  mention  that  the  horses  are 
trained  to  run  without  riders  on  their  backs.  No  horse  can  be 
bribed ;  every  horse  does  his  best  to  win.  A  poor  sort  of  amusement 
was  at  one  time  in  vogue,  consisting  in  carrying  lighted  tapers  about 
the  streets,  and  each  person  tzying  to  blow  out  his  neighbour's  light, 
and  preserve  his  own  !  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Italian 
version  of  "Beggar  my  neighbour."  In  Southern  Italy  there  has 
lately  been  held  quite  a  new  sort  of  fair,  viz.,  a  "  Wine  Fair."  There 
wa£  no  attempt  or  pretence  at  seeking  to  render  this  amusing  in 
the  usual  way.  The  ^t  of  these  was  held  last  March  (1872),  when 
the  samples  of  the  wines  amounted  to  upwards  of  4000  bottles.  The 
whole  of  this  vinous  army  of  4000  in  full  array,  was,  either  most 
innocently  or  most  irreverently,  ranged  three  deep  against  the  walls 
of  Santa  Maria  la  Nuova.  But  no  priest  or  monk  expressed  any 
objection. 

A  Camaval  in  Paris  is  a  yet  greater  remove  from  the  ordinary  class 
of  fairs.  The  French  are  much  too  elegant  in  their  tastes  to  adopt 
any  rude  o;r  rough  amusements^  especially  the  comic  Horse-play  that 
used  to  characterise  the  English  and  Irish  fairs.  A  Parisian  Camaval 
is  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  elegant  and  recherche  little  dinner 
and  supper  paxties, — ^under  a  mask.  I  pass  hastily  over  most  of  these 
things,  because  they  are  still  extant,  reserving  our  more  particular 
descriptions  till  we  come  to  those  which  have  been  abolished. 

But  a  &ir  in  Bussia  is  a  wonderfully  different  sort  of  thing,  and 
GoaaBs  very  much  nearer  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  notions  of  what  is 
proper  on  such  occasions. 

Bussian  &irs  may  be  divided  into  three  very  opposite  classes. 
1.  Those  which  are  made  up  of  religious  mysteries  and  superstitions, 
some  of  them  being  rich  and  magnificent  in  their  displays  of  idols  and 
holy  relics;  others  partaking  of  the  squalid  as  mueh  as  the  grotesque. 
One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  a  Bussian  &ir  to  the  eyes — 
to  the  noee  we  should  say — of  a  foreigner,  particularly  of  French  or 
English  ideas  of  nicety,  is  that  of  the  oppressive  and  overcoming 
odours  of  perfumed  Bussian  leather,  alcohol,  sour  beer,  fermenting 
cabbages — ^the  grease  oiif  the  boots  of  the  Cossacks,  all  mingled  with 
the  musk  and  ambergris  of  the  fashionable  loungers.  The  sec<»id 
dass  of  fairs  in  Bussia  consists  almost  entirely  of  dances  of  a  kind 
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not  customary  at  other  seasons ;  and  these,  again,  must  be  diyided 
into  two  sorts.  There  is  the  "  Peasants'  Ball,"  at  which  some  of  the 
dances  are  very  graceful,  and  others  very  licentious  on  the  part  of  the 
male  dancer,  while  the  woman  receives  all  his  gross  overtures  with  the 
rigid  imperturbability  almost  of  a  wooden  image.  It  is  like  a  lunatic 
paying  court  to  a  stupid  idol.  There  is,  however,  another  sort  of 
fancy  baU,  called  the  "  Nobles'  Ball,"  at  which  none  but  nobles,  and 
those  related  to  nobility,  are  permitted  to  attend.  They  indulge  in 
all  kinds  of  splendour  in  their  dresses.  The  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
ladies'  ornaments  consists  in  valuable  cameos.  They  wear  them  on 
the  arms  and  wrists,  round  the  neck,  round  the  waist,  and  on  the 
bosom.  Some  of  the  dresses  of  both  sexes  are  so  sumptuous,  that 
whole  fortunes  may  be  said  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  lavished  on  a 
single  dress.  Altogether,  it  is  a  dull  and  inanimate  affair.  As  to 
'^/e^n"  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibition  of  wax-work  lords  and  ladies 
is  quite  as  lively. 

But  the  third  class  of  Russian  fairs  I  have  to  mention  is  the  only 
one  really  deserving  the  name,  and  that  is  the  vjirUer  fair.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  fair  on  the  ice  of  the  river  Neva.  There  you 
see  races  with  sledges  and  skates,  and  with  horses,  dogs,  goats,  and 
stags  harnessed  to  different  kinds  of  sledge-vehicles.  They  also 
have  their  horizontal  roimd-abouts,  and  their  perpendicular  high- 
flyers, like  sedan  chairs  going  up  in  the  air  and  down  again. '  But 
the  grand  amusement  of  all  is  that  of  the  "  ice-hills."  They  are 
thus  constructed  : — ^A  strong  scaffolding  is  raised  to  the  height  of 
thirty  feet,  with  a  landing  at  the  top  ascended  by  a  ladder.  From 
the  top  of  the  landing  a  sloping  plane  of  boards  is  laid,  about  twelve 
feet  in  width,  and  ninety  feet  long,  descending  in  a  very  acute  angle 
to  the  surface  of  the  frozen  river.  This  inclined  plane  is  supported  by 
wooden  piles,  decreasing  in  height,  and  the  sides  are  protected  by  a 
parapet  of  planks.  Upon  the  inclined  plane  are  laid  square  slabs  of 
ice  close  together,  and  then  water  is  poured  all  down  the  slope. 
This  water  freezes — half  a  minute  or  so  of  a  Russian  winter  is  quite 
enough  for  that — ^and  the  incline  then  presents  a  broad  sheet  of  pure 
ice.  From  the  bottom  of  this  incline,  the  snow  is  cleared  away  upon 
the  level  surface  of  the  frozen  river,  for  the  distance  of  600  feet,  and 
twelve  feet  wide  (the  same  width  as  the  inclined  plane).  The  sides 
of  this  level  course  are  ornamented  with  dark  green  firs  and  pines. 
Each  fair-goer,  who  wishes  to  indulge  in  this  national  amusement, 
provides  himself  wi0i  a  peculiar  sort  of  sledge, — more  like  a  butcher's 
tray  than  anything  else — ascends  the  ladder  to  the  landing  on  the 
top,  seats  himself  in  his  tray  on  the  edge  of  the  glittering  incline,  off 
he  goes  !  and  away  he  skeels  down  the  slope  of  ice  !  Such  velocity 
does  he  attain  before  arriving  at  the  bottom,  that  he  is  not  only 
carried  along  the  600  feet  of  this  icy  level  below,  but  clean  up  to  the 
^'Op  of  a  second  ice-hill,  like  the  first,  with  another  slope  on  the  othen 
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side,  down  which  he  skeels  with  the  same  rapidity  as  before,  and 
away  again  to  an  equal  distance  on  the  level  below  !  The  sight  of  a 
succession  of  these  fair-goers,  seated  in  their  sliding-trays,  balancing 
themselves  as  they  cut  along,  one  close  upon  the  other,  yet  with  no 
chance  of  overtaking  each  other  (unless  by  some  very  unlucky  and 
very  imusual  upset),  presents  a  most  peculiar  and  extraordinary 
scene.  Whenever  the  balance  does  happen  to  be  lost  by  a  man,  down 
he  goes  all  the  same,  to  the  continual  peril  of  his  limbs  or  his  neck ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  whereabouts  his  headlong  career  will  be 
stopped.  Boys  sometimes — ^boys  will  do  anything — ^by  way  of  a 
delightful  increase  of  the  danger,  dcaUy  like  a  flash,  down  the  bright, 
inclined  plane,  balancmg  themselves  on  one  leg ! 

Let  me  now  offer  a  preliminary  word  or  two  concerning  the  fairs,  and 
other  kindred  exhibitions,  and  popular  outdoor  amusements  of  England. 

A  lady  of  my  acquaintance — an  authoress  of  superior  education 
and  refinement — once  said  to  me,  "  How  is  it  that  the  English  people 
should  have  such  a  predilection  for  ugliness  in  their  amusements  t 
Foreign  nations  delight  in  mixing  up  a  certain  degree  of  practical, 
pictorial,  musical,  or  floral  refinements  with  their  most  grotesque 
amusements;  but  the  people  of  our  country,  though  gradually 
improving  in  taste,  have  certainly  a  marked  preference  for  coarse  or 
vulgar  things, — in  short,  a  love  of  ugliness.     How  is  this  ? " 

You  may  be  sure  this  lady  did  not  mean  to  accuse  her  countrymen 
of  a  preference  for  ugly  women ;  she  only  alluded  to  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  with  especial  reference  to  an 
English  fair.  I  should  premise  that  this  lady  friend  of  mine  was  a 
Scottish  lady,  and  having  once  had,  as  she  considered  it,  the  i^Muck 
to  be  taken  to  see  "  Bartle-my  Fair,"  she  could  never  look  back  on  , 
that  scene  of  crushing  crowds  and  frantic  noises,  without  astonish- 
ment and  dismay.  Still,  we  must  admit  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
truth  in  her  observation,  and,  before  commencing  my  descriptions,  I 
will  offer  a  few  words  in  extenuation  of  what  this  lady,  and  all  our 
continental  friends,  are  pleased  to  call  the  bad  taste  of  the  English. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  ''  All's  &ir  at  fair-time,"  which  does 
not  mean  that  any  rough  brutalities  may  be  committed  (such  as 
ruffians  only  would  commit  anywhere,  as  well  as  at  a  fair),  but  that, 
on  this  one  occasion  in  the  year,  people  should  agree  to  put  off  all 
gravity,  and  not  take  offence  at  the  hilarious  bustlings  of  the  crowd, 
or  its  harmless  practical  jokes  of  crackers  and  scratch-backs.  In 
other  words,  those  who  were  very  fine  and  over-nice,  and  who 
did  not  choose  to  descend  from  their  ideas  of  dignity,  had  no  business 
to  go  to  an  English  fair. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  a  love  of  ugliness,  it  forms  no  part  of 
our  present  design  to  accuse — and  certainly  not  to  defend  or  applaud — 
the  taste  which  undoubtedly  has,  of  later  years,  existed  in  England  for 
mere  shows  of  spectacle — gorgeous  costumes,  scenery,  and  burlesque. 
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Even  the  poetical  extrayf^anza,  and  all  the  charm  of  the  onginal 
Faiiy  Tale,  has  given  |>lace  to  burlesque,  buffoonery,  and  local  ^'hita." 
But  while  we  may  regard  these  things  as  a  deplorable  falling  off  in 
theatrical  taste,  we  should  fairly  and  firmly  distinguish  these  long- 
continued  evil  influences  upon  the  national  mind,  from  the  fit- 
All  fun  of  an  annual  £Eur.  An  English  fieur,  as  it  existed  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  and  a  foreign  fair  or  carnival  of  the  present 
period,  must  not  be  compared  with  anything  else  :  the  former  stood 
alone  as  a  broad,  honest,  undisguised,  out-speaking  and  out-acting 
Imimal  exhibition  of  the  love  of  fun,  of  the  grotesque,  of  the  broadly 
comic,  and  of  the  determination  to  find  an  outlet  for  those  exuberant 
physical  forces,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  populace  of  all  great 
nations.  Eough  they  are — and  ugly  enough,  in  many  cases — but 
the  broadly  farcical  drama  of ''  Punch  "  is  studiously  rough  and  ugly^ 
and  yet  most  of  us  are  excessively  amused  with  his  unscrupulous  fbn; 
we  rejoice  in  all  the  hard  resounding  knocks  he  gives  and  takes 
on  his  wooden  head,  and  eveiybody  applauds  his  imique  triumph  over 
Jack  Ketch,  and  his  final  victory  over  a  yet  more  formidable  black 
doU  in  the  last  scene. 

We  now  come  to  the  once-celebrated  fisurs  of  Great  Britain  and 
Lr^and.  The  most  important  of  the  English  feiirs  used  to  be  Bai^ 
tholomew — always  caUed  Bart'l'my  Fair;  Greenwich  Fair;  Edmonton 
9iMy  (Statute  Fair) ;  Fairlop ;  Peterboroi^h ;  and  Horn  Faur.  All 
these  fairs,  ^^th  the  exception  of  Fairlop,  have  been  abolished  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  as  previously  stated.  In  Ireland  there  was  one 
pre-eminently  famous  fiBkir — need  I  say  ''  Donnybrook ; "  but  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland  there  are  still  what  they  call  (and  truly,  as 
we  shall  see,  by-and-by)  ''  pig-fiairs,"  and  the  great  fiedr  at  Ballinasloe. 
But  these  latter,  like  our  horse-fairs,  at  Bamet  and  elsewhere,  cattle- 
fiairs,  and  goose-fairs,  are  in  reality  ''markets,"  with  sundry  orna- 
mental accompaniments  in  the  form  of  eating-«nd-drinking  booths, 
jig-dancing,  shillelah-play,  courtship,  and  so  forth.  In  like  manner, 
Limerick  and  Cork  have  important  days  called  ''  &ir8,''  but  they  are 
chiefly  markets  for  huUer.  With  regard  to  Limerick,  one  is  rather 
apt  to  think  ''  of  all  the  swate  faces  at  Limerick  Baces!"  while,  with 
respect  to  Cork,  it  would  really  appear  to*supply  half  the  globe  with 
butter.  Not  long  since,  and  perhaps  even  now,  nearly  aU  the  whole- 
sale butter-trade  of  Australia  was  supplied  by  Cork.  The  export  of 
Irish  butter  is  enormous,  and  nothing  stops  it.  The  writer  was  in 
Ireland  during  the  great  famine  years,  and,  while  the  mass  of  the 
people  were  starving,  the  shiploads  of  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon  were 
sent  away  as  usual.  What  happened  sometimes  may  be  easily  con- 
jectured. 

Bart'l'my  Fair  used  to  be  held  in  Smithfield,  the  entire  market- 
place being  cleared  of  all  its  sheep-pens,  pig-pens,  and  cattle-yards^ 
and  fences,  for  the  great  occasion.     The  outskirts  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  of  the  English  fairs  presented  different  local  characteristiosy 
ruraly  pioturesque,  and  otherwise.  But  BartTmy  Fair  being  in  the  thick 
of  densely-packed  houses,  and  densely  peopled  old  London,  there  was 
no  room  for  anything  beyond  the  fair,  except  a  certain  waste  comer 
which  was  filled  with  closely  ranged  little  tables,  on  which  were  con> 
stantly  deposited  little  smoking  plates  containing  very  small  fried 
sausages  of  about  two  inches  long — the  sound,  and  the  small  of  sau- 
sage-ficyiog  continuing  all  day,  and  all  night,  while  the  fair  lasted. 
The  only  other  peculiarity  (IVe  seen  this  also  at  Ballinasloe)  was  that 
sometimes  a  bull  broke  loose  from  one  of  the  priyate  cattle-yards  on 
the  outskirts,  being  excited,  no  doubt,  to  indignation,  which  soon  be- 
came rage,  by  the  extraordinary  uproar,  and  mixture  of  strange  noises, 
in  the  fair — ^his  emotions  being  rapidly  brought  to  a  climax  by  the 
8%hts  he  beheld,  and  by  the  additional  confusion  his  presence  created 
among  the  crowds.  Of  course  there  were  shouts  of  ^'  a  mad  bull  \ — a 
mad  bull  1"  on  all  sides,  as  he  rushed  along  the  broken  lane  of  flying 
people — now  and  then  stopping  to  stamp !  and  look  round — a  look 
of  fdrious  bewilderment — ^not  knowing  vihat  to  think  of  it  all,  except 
that  the  pwpU  were  mad,  and  being  very  quickly  made  reaUy  mad 
himself  by  the  goads  and  blows  he  received,  and  the  glittering  shows, 
the  cries,  and  screams  and  shouts,  that  resounded  on  all  sides. 
Sometimes  a  Londoner  was  tossed,  and  three  or  four  were  knocked  down 
and  trampled  upon,  but  very  seldom,  as  the  bull's  eyesight,  eam, 
mind,  and  purposes  were  too  much  confused  to  enable  him  to  direct 
his  attention  (and  his  horns)  to  any  definite  object.  At  Ballinasloe  it 
was  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  drunken  men  tossed ;  but,  somehow, 
ihey  did  not  seem  to  be  much  the  worse  for  it  Any  sober  person  would 
probably  have  been  killed. 

A  marked  contrast  to  such  scenes  was  presented  by  the  outskirts 
and  environs  of  Edmonton  "Statty"  Fair.  It  will  be  subsequently 
explained  why  this  Statute  Fair,  which  used  to  be  held  in  Upper 
Edmonton,  claims,  by  its  historical  associations  as  well  as  by  some 
other  peculiarities,  a  rather  prominent  description. 

It  was  in  reality  ikrw  fiedrB,  each  within  about  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  yards  of  each  other,  aU  held  at  the  same  time,  and  lasting 
for  three  days.  The  first  was  in  the  field  at  the  back  of  the  ''  BeU 
Inn," — which  exulted  in  the  sign  of  the  "Johnny  Gilpin;" — ^the 
front  of  the  inn  and  the  whole  house  being  surrounded  with  booths, 
stalls,  and  small  shows;  the  large  shows,  the  theatres,  conjuring, 
horsemanship,  high  swings  and  round-abouts,  wild  beasts,  and  wax- 
work being  fitted  up  in  an  imposing  array  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
field  behind  the  house ;  and  the  approaches  to  the  great  shows  and 
booths,  for  exhibition,  as  weU  as  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing, 
being  through  double  lines  of  gingerbread-nut  stalls,  toy  stalls,  sweet- 
meat, sugar-stick,  almond  rock  and  tofiy,  alicumpane,  liquorice,  sugar- 
eandy,  brandy-balls,  bull's-eyes,  and  loUypop  stalls.     In  front  of  the 
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inn,  and  ranged  beneath  the  painted  sign  of  the  bald-headed  ''Johnny 
Gilpin"  without  his  wig,  shouting  with  widely  open  mouth,  and 
clinging  to  the  neck  of  his  runaway  horse,  stalls,  all  of  a  similar 
description,  were  closely  packed  and  fitted,  and  extended  on  one  side 
in  double  lines  towards  the  high  road.  On  reaching  this,  the  stalls 
became  single  lines  on  each  side  of  the  highway,  continuing  with  an 
occasional  break  (filled  up  by  little  gambling-tables,  peep-shows,  and 
cock-shies)  until  you  airived  at  the  Fair  in  front  and  rear  of  the 
"Angel  Inn,"  within  two  bow-shots'  distance.  Here,  there  was 
a  stUl  more  imposing  array.  The  front  of  the  inn  lay  farther  back 
from  the  high  road  than  the  "Bell,"  and  besides  this,  there  was  a 
little  patch  of  a  green  paddock  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  double 
lines  of  gingerbread-nut  and  toy  stalls  led  up  to  the  "  Angel  Inn," 
with  barrows  full  of  green  filberts  close  beneath  the  lower  windows, 
and  beneath  the  signboard,  on  which  was  represented  the  figure  of 
an  enormous  red-cheeked  and  red-«rmed  dairymaid,  in  flying  white 
robes  (but  far  more  like  a  torn  calico  night-dress)  and  a  pair  of  im- 
mense wings  shooting  up  from  behind  her  red  shoulders,  having 
written  at  her  feet,  in  large  gilt  letters,  "  The  AngeL" 

In  the  little  paddock  to  the  right  stood  the  grand  menagerie — 
Polito's  Menagerie,  afterwards  Wombwell's.  As  all  these  great  shows 
travelled  about  and  visited  eveiy  gi'eat  fair,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  when  I  describe  one  of  them,  it  will  generally  answer  for  all — 
BartTmy — Edmonton — Donnybrook — Glaagow,  &c.  Of  Womhweirs 
Menagerie  we  are  now  speaking,  with  its  large,  life-sized  paintings  of 
lions,  tigers,  crocodiles,  elephants,  giraffes,  bears  and  boa  constrictors, 
hanging  tier  above  tier,  all  painted  in  the  most  glaring  colours,  and 
forming  a  very  disadvantageous  contrast  to  the  dingy,  den-imprisoned 
"  unclean  beasts  "  within,  not  to  speak  of  the  odour  of  dirty  straw 
and  sawdust.  The  splendour  outside  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  row 
of  eight  or  nine  portly  men,  gorgeously  attired  in  scarlet  and  gold,  a^ 
<'  beef-eaters  "  and  forming  a  brass  band,  whose  martial  strains  were 
often  accompanied  by  the  roars  and  gulf-like  gasps  of  the  real  beef-eaters 
inside.  Nothing  could  equal  a  boy's  disappointment  on  first  going 
into  this  magnificent  menagerie,  from  which  he  only  recovered  by 
approaching  the  cage  of  the  lion,  or  the  "  royal  Bengal  tiger,"  and 
being  assured  by  the  keepers  that,  if  he  went  too  near,  they  would 
break  out  and  tear  him  all  to  pieces.  One  of  the  double  lines  of 
stalls  in  front  of  the  "  Angel  Inn,"  led  directly  up  to  the  gateway  of 
the  yard,  into  which  the  line  was  carried,  the  avenue  widening,  till 
double  and  treble  lanes  of  gmgerbread-nut,  and  toy,  and  loUypop 
stalls  filled  up  the  yard  and  a  waste  piece  of  skittle-ground  behind, 
and  finally  opened  into  a  field,  at  the  further  end  of  which  were 
ranged  the  great  shows  and  theatres, — GyngelFs  conjuring  and  feats 
of  dancing  on  the  slack  wire,  or  balancing  a  heavy  cart-wheel  on  the 
chin ; — ^flanked  on  one  side  by  the  "  Spotted  Boy  "  (a  young  gentle- 
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man  of  about  nine  years  of  age,  whose  body  was  literally  piebald),  the 
*'  Albinos "  (two  girls  with  long  white  hair  reaching  to  their  knees, 
und  pink  eyes),  and,  on  the  other  side,  by  the  caravans  of  the  '^  Irish 
Oiant,"  Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,— the  Dwarf,  known  as  "  Mr.  Simon  Paap," 
— and  by  the  house  on  wheels  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Biffin — ^the  lady 
who  had  no  arms,  but  who  painted,  wrote,  and  cut  out  paper 
portraits  in  profile,  with  her  feet.  Not  very  flattering  likenesses,  it 
may  be  supposed.  But  I  saw  her  do  it,  and  had  one  myself.  Penny 
theatres,  peep-shows,  eating  and  drinking  booths,  swings,  roundabouts, 
high-flyers,  little  round  gambling-tables,  little  stalls  and  barrows,  with 
all  sorts  of  nick-knaoks  and  quack-doctors'  nostrums,  filled  up  the 
rest  of  the  available  ground.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  a  large  open 
space  was  always  left  in  front  of  the  grand  stands  of  the  great  shows 
at  the  &rther  end,  or  top  of  the  field. 

The  fair  at  the  "  Bell,"  or  "  Johnny  Gilpin,"  was  generally 
known  as  '' Kennington's  Field,"  and  the  fair  at  the  ''Angel"  as 
^'Whittington's  Field." 

Coming  out  again  through  the  yard  and  gateway  to  the  front  of 
the  '^  Angel  Inn,"  you  passed  Wombwell's  Menagerie,  and  made  your 
way  to  the  high  road,  and  over  the  bridge,  one  side  of  which  was 
always  occupied  by  some  halfdozen  mutilated  beggars :  one  had  been 
a  tyler,  and  had  fallen  off  a  roof,  and  had  broken  his  back  in  seven 
places ;  another  had  lost  an  arm  and  a  leg  at  the  battle  of  Shan-jam- 
ballo  in  Heest  Hinges ;  another  had  been  blown  up  in  the  air  frt>m 
the  deck  of  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  so  high  that  he  was 
nearly  a  minute  in  coming  down,  just  as  Lord  Nelson  was  shot; 
another  was  stone  blind,  particularly  when  any  benevolent-looking 
papa  and  mamma  with  a  number  of  nice  tender-hearted,  ingenuous 
little  boys  and  girls  were  passing. 

Crossing  the  bridge,  with  the  high  road  on  your  left,  you  soon 
arrived  at  a  gateway  on  the  right.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the 
largest  of  the  three  fairs,  and  was  called  '^  Bigley^s  Field."  In  this 
passage  there  was  a  constant  crowd  enlivened  by  the  droning  sound 
of  Chinese  toy-drums,  or  whirly  hummers,  boys'  wooden  whistles  and 
•9crcUcM)ack8.  The  crowd  here  was  often  so  dense  as  to  come  very 
nearly  to  a  jam,  or  a  dead-look,  and  at  night  it  was  dreadful.  It  was 
a  rare  spot  for  the  London  pickpockets. 

Once  through,  however,  you  were  in  a  large  yard,  and  beyond  that 
you  suddenly  had  the  relief  of  arriving  in  the  first  field  of  some  twenty 
acres.  A  range  of  large  trees  ran  across,  and  partly  divided  it  from 
the  upper  field,  which  (to  my  boyish  recollections)  was  immense ;  but 
whether  fifty  or  a  hundred  acres,  I  would  not  now  undertake  to  deter- 
mine. Here  were  the  grandest  and  most  imposing  of  all  the  shows ; 
the  great  tragi-comic.  company  of  Richardson's  Theatre  (at  which  the 
greatest  tragic  genius  that  ever  trod  a  stage  had  often  acted  in  his 
early  years  of  obscurity — ^Edmund  Kean),  and  the  great  ^cus  for 
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IiorsemanBhip,  and  the  t^bt-rope  dancing  of  the  wonderftil  Master 
Saunders.  In  this  field  were  the  highest  of  the  swings,  the  largest 
of  the  roundabouts,  both  for  wooden  horses  and  open  cars,  as  also 
the  most  stupendous  of  the  perpendicular  reyolying  ears,  and  dose 
oairiages  ;  the  ''  Crown  and  Anchor  ^  booth,  and  other  great  booths  for 
eating,  drinking,  and  dancing ;  and  in  this  field,  also,  were  the  largest 
number  of  pickpockets, — all  down  fix>m  London,  as  for  harvest  time. 

Beyond  these  great  fields,  and  divided  as  usual  by  the  old-fashioned 
English  hedge,  were  other  fields  in  succession,  and  here  the  outskirts 
of  Edmonton  Fair  presented  so  great  a^ntrast  with  the  outskirts  of 
^'BartTemj  Fair,"  of  which  we  shall  subsequently  have  to  speak. 
Gipsies — seyeral  families  of  them— invariably  attended  this  country 
fair,  not  as  mere  visitors,  but  '^  prc^essionally."  The  women  went 
about  all  day  telling  your  fortimes,  and  the  men  went  about  all 
night  robbing  your  poultry  yard.  Their  little  dingy  blanket-tents, 
were  set  up  alone  under  the  thickest  hedges  of  the  adjoining  fields,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  you  could  not  set  your  foot,  but,  in  a  trice,  you 
saw  a  red  cloak,  a  Sybil  with  a  pair  of  bright  black  eyes  hurrying 
towards  you,  and  then  you  heard  a  sweet  voice  seductively  calling  to 
you,  with  a  very  sunburnt  forefinger  mysteriously  raised.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  these  outlying  fields,  you  might  see  a  scraggy  horse,  or 
rough-coated  little  pony  feeding ;  but  more  commonly  one  or  two  still 
rougher  and  more  dirty-eoated  donkeys,  with  here  and  there  a  little 
ramshackle  of  a  cart ;  while  dose  bcMside  the  blanket-tent  near  the 
hedge,  their  feet  lodged  in  the  dried-up  ditch  or  drain,  you  would 
generally  notice  one  or  two  lazy-looking  men,  with  very  black  looks 
and  sun-burnt  faces  and  hands,  daric  gleaming  eyes,  and  a  woman  in 
a  cloak  of  '^  many  colours,"  nursing  an  in&nt — all  of  them  with  sh<»t 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  several  children  rolling  on  the  green  grass 
in  company  with  several  flEunily  dogs,  while  the  eldest  of  tibe  children 
sat  watching  the  rise  of  a  little  waving  column  of  smoke  proceeding 
fi<om  the  genuine  gipsy's  kitchen-range,  wz. — three  long  sticks  and  a 
dangling  iron  pot. 

I  have  given  more  details  concerning  Edmonton  Statute  Fair  than 
will  be  afibrded  to  other  fairs,  for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  it  was  the  only  instance  of  a  combination  of  three  large  £urs 
occurring  on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  same  village,  and  dose  neigh- 
bourhood :  secondly,  they  presented  a  genuine  English  fair,  uxmiixed 
with  the  sale  of  pigs,  cattle,  or  '^  baser  matter ; "  nothing  of  the  UtuA 
utility,  or  permanent  value,  was  to  be  found  there,  everything  being 
of  the  most  ostentatious  gewgaw  finery,  gilt  and  painted  trumpeiy, 
and  grotesque  absurdity :  thirdly,  Edmonton  Fair  was  always  regarded 
as  one  of  the  '^genteelest  of  fiiirs"  (only,  of  course,  during  two  or 
three  hours  after  the  morning  opening  of  the  fidr),  where  papas  and 
mammas,  or  kind  undes  ai|d  aunts,  could  take  little  boys  and  girls 
through  most  of  the  principal  avenues  of  gingerbread*nut  and  toy 
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ahopBi  without  much  busUing,  jamming,  and  destruotion  of  frocks  and 
trousers;  and,  lastly,  because  Edmonton  has  several  historical 
associations.  One  of  the  oldest  English  plays  (written  by  Drayton) 
was  entitled  '^  The  Merrie  Devil  of  Edmonton ; "  Edmonton  was  the 
birthplace  of  Christopher  Marlowe,  the  father  of  the  English  tragic 
drama  \  the  birthplace  aJso  of  another  dramatist,  of  the  present  age, 
who  has  not  the  courageous  vanity  to  name  himself  after  the  writer  of 
«<the  mighty  line,"  but  who  may  be  found  in  YoL  I.  of  Leigh  Hunt's 
Autobiogrt^hy. 

John  Xeats  also  and  Charles  Lamb  resided  for  some  time  at 
Edmonton,  and  always  went  to  the  fSadr.  The  story  of  John  Gilpin's 
involuntary  gallop  through  Edmonton  need  not  be  mentioned,  but  I 
must  add,  thett  the  Beverend  Dr.  Tice  of  this  village,  furnished  Dr, 
Coome  with  the  original  of  his  Dr.  Syntax;  and  the  grandson  of  Dr. 
Tice,  who  now  inditea  this  motley  chronicle,  wiU  answer  fpr  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  portrait  Curiously  enough,  this  eccentric  lover  of  the 
picturesque  (Dr.  Tice)  was  also  tlM9  unde  of  William  Tice  Gellibrand, 
one  of  the  earliest,  most  talented,  and  enexgetio  settlers  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies.     So  strangely  does  the  world  of  life  go  round. 

Fairlop  Fair  (besides  being  a  market  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep)  was  a  delightful  feiir  in  former  years,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
it  at  the  present  time.  Its  pastoral  outskirts  presented  features  of  a 
similar  character  to  those  just  described;  but  there  were  more  gipsies, 
many  of  whom,  no  doubt,  were  residents  in  the  vicinil^  of  Epping 
Forest,  and  perhaps  fixmished  some  of  the  donkeys  for  the  donkey- 
races  which  formed  one  of  the  peculiar  and  most  mirth^provoking 
features  of  this  £Bar.  There  were  also  more  sailors  than  at  any  other 
fiurs.  This  may  appear  strange,  as  the  distance  of  Fairlop  from  the 
seaHxiast  was  greater ;  but  it  is  easily  axplained.  Fairlop  fair  origi- 
nated in  a  party  of  boat-builders  going  down,  one  day,  for  a  jolly 
picnic  in  Epping  Forest,  not  by  means  of  a  van  or  waggon,  but 
in  a  large  boat,  with  her  sails  set,  and  fixed  on  f<mr  wheeU.  Such 
a  boat-load  as  this,  full  of  jolly  sailors  and  their  lasses,  went  to 
Epping  Forest  once  a  year,  and  ^'sailed"  round  the  Qreat  Oak. 
The  number  of  sailors  may  be  also  attributed  to  the  grand  and 
unique  feature  of  this  &ir,  m,  the  &mous  Oak  Tree,  round 
which  the  fair  used  to  be  held.  This  tree  was  so  enormous,  that 
during  the  years  of  its  slow  decay,  when  the  trunk  below  became 
hollow,  the  cavity  was  cleared,  smoothed,  papered,  hung  with  drapeiy, 
(pea-green  with  poppy  flowers,  when  I  was  there),  furnished  with  a 
circular  table  and  a  circular  bench,  where  ten  or  a  doaen  happy  fair- 
going  people  sat  round  to  dinner,  and  sometimes  to  pipes  and  grog. 
Now,  the  special  attraction  to  British  tars  must  have  been  this  Tree, 
into  the  topmost  branches  of  which  ''Jack"  always  made  a  point  of 
dimbing,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  standing  upon  one  leg  and  waving  his 
little  hat^  at  the  imminent  delightful  lisk  of  breaking  Jus  British 
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neck  !  You  seldom  saw  any  drawing  or  print  of  Fairlop  Oak^  without 
a  Jack  tar  perched  on  one  of  the  topmost  branches.  The  tree  stood 
for  many,  many  years,  all  trunk  and  bare  dry  boughs — not  a  leaf  had 
ever  been  seen  by  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It  stood  there  as  a  colossal 
skeleton — a  nlonument  of  itself— by  the  sheer  strength  of  its  bulk — 
and  was  pulled  down,  at  last,  by  teams  of  oxen  and  long  ropes,  lest, 
gome  fair-day,  a  huge  limb  or  so  might  &11,  and  crush  several  penny 
theatres,  peep-shows,  and  holyday  people.  Myriads  of  snu£f-boxes, 
tobacco-boxes,  and  &ncy  boxes  were  made  of  the  wood — or  said  to 
have  been  made  of  the  wood — and  are  sold  as  such  to  this  day, 
every  fair-day. 

Croydon  Fair  is  a  good  one  (especially  for  the  gipsies  firom 
Norwood),  but  more  famous  as  a  market  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  It  presents  no  special  features  beyond  those  already  described, 
with  the  exception  of  a  tradition,  or  legend,  which  used  to  be  very 
popular  with  aU  schoolboys  of  the  district,  and  elsewhere,  to  mf,  that 
the  green  lanes  on  the  outskirts  of  Croydon  were  haunted  by  a 
certain  '' Spring-heeled  Jack,"  who  was  possessed  with  a  mono- 
maniacal  propensity  to  assault  young  men  and.  women,  and  gash 
them  with  a  fine-edged,  silver-handled  knife.  The  anomalous  Spring- 
heeled  Jack  always  eluded  pursuit  by  the  swiftness  of  his  ruimingy 
and  the  &bulous  leaps  he  could  take,  Slean  over  hig^  hedges  or 
turnpike  gates, — ^attributable  to  his  wearing  india-rubber  boots,  the 
soles  and  heels  of  which  were  full  of  steel  watch-springs,  as  every  boy 
of  us  thoroughly  believed. 

Peterborough  Market-fair  is  celebrated  for  only  one  peculiarity, 
m.,  its  immense  quantities  of  wood-work  for  fermixig  operations. 
There  you  may  see  piles  on  piles  of  axe,  hoe,  fork,  rake,  and  spade 
handles;  also  handles  for  smiths'  and  carpenters'  hammers;  also  tyres 
and  spokes  for  cart-wheels,  window-frames,  wheel-barrows,  and  dense 
arrays  of  field-gates^  hurdles,  and  fences. 
Greenwich  Fair  was  a  very  great  fair. 

The  extinction  of  this  brilliant  &ir  caused  much  regret  to  the  holi- 
day-making Londoners.  It  had  several  marked  peculiarities,  besides 
the  usual  number  of  large  shows.  Firsts  there  was  the  noble  old 
Hospital,  and  the  firequent  presence  of  old  pensioners  in  their  quaint, 
old-£Bishioned,  grave  uniform  of  dark  navy  blue,  with  the  three- 
cornered  cocked  hat,  knee-breeches,  and  square-toed  shoes  with  huge 
plated  buckles.  To  see  these  veterans,  English — Irish — Scotch — 
Welsh,  who  had  well  deserved  all  the  care  of  a  grateful  country, 
wandering  about — some  with  one  arm — ^some  with  two  wooden  1^ 
and  a  stick — some  with  one  arm  and  one  leg,  and  no  stick — and 
mixing  among  the  young  fair-going  folks,  smiling  and  laughing  at  the 
grotesque  groups,  actions,  and  noises  around  them — ^and  now  and 
then  showing  signs  that  the  eccentricity  of  their  gait  and  bearing  was 
not  entirely  attributable  to  a  wooden  leg — gave  an  additional  interest 
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to  the  scene,  of  a  mixed  kind  of  pathos  and  humour  not  to  be  de- 
scribed in  an  off-hand  way.  The  other  great  feature  was  the  '^  Crown 
and  Anchor"  booth,  which,  varying  its  size  at  different  fairs,  invari- 
ably put  forth  its  utmost  magnitude  and  fullest  splendours  for  Green- 
wich Fair.  How  many  swarms  had  luncheons  and  suppers  there, 
through  the  day  and  night — ^how  many  scores  of  hampers  of  cold 
fowls  and  ham,  turkeys  and  tongues,  and  hundreds  of  dozens  ofi 
bottled  ale  and  stout — ^is  beyond  any  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
present  deponent ;  but  that  between  two  and  three  thousand  people 
sometimes  assembled  therein  at  night  to  dance,  and  that  sometimes 
more  than  two  thousand  Londoners  were  dancing  there  at  the  aame 
time,  after  a  fieushion,  he  can  answer  for,  as  also  for  the  fact  of  the 
whole  scene  being  at  such  times  enveloped  in  a  dense  cloud  of  dust> 
rising  up  from  the  creaking  and  yielding  floors,  and  that,  whatever 
coloured  coat  you  entered  with,  everybody  emerged  with  a  coat  the 
colour  of  whitey-brown  paper,  large  black  nostrils,  and  black  semi- 
circles of  dust  under  his  eyes.  The  "  Crown  and  Anchor  "  booth  was 
so  long  that  a  full  band  played  for  dances  at  the  top,  by  the  bar, 
another  at  the  bottom  of  the  booth,  and  a  third,  in  the  centre — and 
though  they  often  played  different  dances,  different  airs  to  suit,  and 
in  different  keys,  you  could  only  hear  the  music  of  your  own  dance— 
the  predominant  accompaniment  to  each  being  the  measured  muffled 
thunders  of  the  boots  of  the  fiur-going  Londoners.  At  these  "  high  " 
moments  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  great  mjyority  were  of  the 
rougher  sex ;  the  fun  was  too  "  fast  and  furious ''  for  the  gentler 
beings  of  creation— of  course  with  some  rather  conspicuous  exceptions. 
The  last  great  specialty  I  shall  notice,  connected  with  this  fiEur,  was 
the  roll  down  Greenwich  Hill. 

Many  persons,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  have  never  seen  that 
celebrated  hiU — never  rolled  down  it — and  some,  perhaps,  may  not 
even  have  heard  of  it.  But  a  word  or  two  will  suffice  to  make  them, 
in  some  degree,  aware  of  the  pleasure  they  have  lost.  A  number 
of  fair-going  young  people  of  both  sexes — but  most  conmionly  lovers, 
or  brothers  and  sisters — seat  themselves  on  the  top  of  this  steep  and 
beautifully  green  hill,  and  beginning  to  roll  down  slowly,  they 
presently  find  that  the  rolling  becomes  quicker  and  quicker — ^that 
they  have  no  power  to  govern  their  rapidity,  stiU  lees  to  stop— and 
they  invariably  roll  to  the  bottom.     It  doesn't  agree  with  everybody. 

Of  the  great  cattle  fair  of  Ballinasloe  enough  has  already  been 
said ;  but  of  an  Irish  pig-£ur  something  remains. 

The  peasant's  pig— the  '*jintleman  that  pays  the  rint"— the 
flBtvoured,  spoilt  son — almost  the  lord  of  the  cabin — ^^vhen,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  finds  himself  forcibly  driven  the  way  hia 
master  chooses,  which,  of  course,  is  the  way  he  perseveres  in  objecting 
to-— by  the  time  he  arrives  at  his  journey's  end,  enters  the  fair  in  a 
veiy  bad  state  of  mind.     His  temper — ^never,  at  the  best  of^seasona^ 
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half  so  sweet  as  his  flesh — ^has  beoome  morose,  and  something  is  sure 
to  occur  to  render  him  savage.  Among  other  things,  he  is  sure  to 
quarrel  with  the  pig  next  to  him  for  precedence  of  place,  and  the 
immediate  consequence — ^for  this  pig  is  in  quite  as  bad  a  state  of 
mind  as  that  pig — ^the  immediate  consequence  is  a  fight.  By  a  fight, 
we  do  not  mean  an  ordinaiy  routing  of  snout  to  snout,  but  a  savage 
fight  of  two  wild  beasts.  Thej  stand  upon  their  hind  hoojGs,  and 
fight  in  lion-and-unicom  fiishion.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  a  pig 
under  such  unusual  circumstances,  and  shows  that  he  is  not  merely 
a  creature  of  fat  and  crackling — ^to  be  roasted,  or  made  bacon  of — 
but  an  animal  whose  blood,  when  roused,  inspires  him  to  fight  to  the 
death  against  what  he  considers  injuries  and  insults.  The  most 
amusing  part  of  the  whole  affair,  is  the  dismay  of  the  respectiye 
owners,  and  their  anxiety  to  separate  the  furious  combatants,  because 
a  pig  that  has  been  OTer-driyen  in  coming  to  the  fair,  or  had  a 
serious  stand-up  fight,  is  always  reduced  2c£.  or  3e{.  a  pound  in  his 
market  value. 

We  miist  now  take  a  turn  through  Donnybrook.  All  those  who 
were  ever  present  will  bear  witness  that  an  Inshman  ''  all  in  his 
^017  was  there  " — ^but  not  exactly  for  the  reasons  generally  supposed. 
In  the  firert  place,  the  song,  which  makes  the  ''  shillelah  "  the  all-in-all, 
refers  to  a  traditionasy  period.  A  few  fights  and  broken  heads, 
inseparable  from  aU  English  as  well  as  Irish  fairs,  of  course  always 
took  jdace,  but  the  crowd  was  too  dense  to  allow  of  much  damage 
being  done.  There  was  not  only  no  room  for  ''  science,"  but  no  room 
to  strike  a  blow  of  a  real  kind —  from  the  shoulder,  and  '*  using  the 
toes."  We  saw  no  blood  flow.  Something  else  in  abundance  we  did 
see  flow — ^whisky.  As  for  the  interior,  or  main  body  of  the  &ar,  it 
presented  no  features  materially  differing  fix>m  oUiers  previously 
mentioned ;  but  the  outskirts  certainly  presented  something  veiy 
different,  indeed, — yawjw.  The  fiftir,  as  to  its  great  shows  and  booths, 
was  held  in  a  large  hollow,  or  basin  of  green  ground,  on  descending 
into  which  you  found  the  immediate  skirtings  occupied  by  a  set  of 
very  little,  very  low-roofed,  hut-Kke  booths,  where]  a  busy  trade  was 
oarried  on  in  Med  potatoes,  fried  sausages,  and  oysters,  cold  or 
scalloped.  Not  a  bad  mixture ;  but  the  cooking,  in  some  cases, 
seemed  to  be  performed  by  individuals  who  had  never  before  Hen  a 
sausage  or  an  oyster,  and  who  fancied  that  smoke  and  peat-a^es 
improved  the  one,  and  sand  and  sawdust  the  other.  But  cookery  is 
by  no  means  the  special  characteristic  alluded  to.  It  is  this;  and  I 
will  defy  the  world  to  produce  anything  like  it.  Donnybrook  is  a 
Tillage,  a  few  miles  only  from  Dublin.  The  houses  are  all  very  small, 
the  largest  generally  rising  no  higher  than  a  floor  above  the  groimd- 
floor  rooms,  and  every  house  being  entirely  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  fidr-coming  people.  The  rooms  below  were  devoted  to  whisky- 
drinking,  songs,  jokes,   politeness,  and  courtship,  with  a  jig  in  the 
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middle  \  and  the  very  sauxe,  but  with  mere  elaborate  and  constant 
dancing,  in  the  rooms  above.  Eyery  house  presented  the  same  scene 
— ^yes,  every  house  along  the  whole  village ;  and  when  you  came  to 
the  narrowest  streets,  ^e  effisct  was  peculiar  and  ludicrous  in  the 
extremef  For  observe,  the  rooms  being  all  crowded  to  the  last 
man  and  woman  and  child  they  could  hold,  and  the  ''dancing"— 
especially  above  stairs — ^being  an  absolute  condition,  there  was  no 
room  left  for  the  fiddler.  We  say,  there  was  no  room  left' for  him — 
and  yet  he  must  be  among  them.  There  was  room  for  him,  as  a 
man,  be  it  understood — ^but  .not  as  a  fiddler.  His  elbow  required 
space  enough  for  (mother  man,  and  this  could  not  be  aff<»rded.  The 
problem  was  therefore  solved  by  opening  the  window  upstairs ;  the 
fiddler  sat  on  the  window-sill,  uid  his  elbow  worked  outside.  The 
effect  of  this  "  elbow "  playing  outside  the  window  of  every  upper 
floor,  and  sometimes  out  of  both  upper  floor  and  ground  floor  of  every 
house  in  a  whole  street,  and  on  both  ades  of  the  way— «nd  playing 
a  similar  kind  of  jig — surpassed  anything  of  that  kind  of  humour  in 
action  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness.  If  that  is  not  meny 
fim,  show  me  what  is.  The  elbows  all  played  so  true  to  time  that 
if  you  had  not  heard  a  note  you  would  have  known  that  it  was  an 
Irish  jig  by  the  motion  of  all  these  jaunty  and  '  knowing '  elbows  1 

A  last  word  on  Donnybrook  shall  be  devoted  to  <me  other  custom  ;: 
characteristic  of  the  kindliness  as  well  as  the  humour  of  the  nation, 
which  was  manifested  in  a  way  never  seen  elsewhere.  Once  every 
hour  or  so,  a  large  police  van  was  driven  through  the  fair  to  pick  up 
all-  the  very  drunken  men  who  were  rolling  about,  unable  to  govern 
their  motions.  They  were  at  once  lifted  into  the  van,  and  here 
many  of  them  again  found  their  legs,  and  you  heard  the  muffled 
singing  and  the  dull  thunder  of  their  dancing  inside  as  the  philan- 
thropio  van  passed  along.    As  they  got  sober  th^  were  set  free. 

By  way  of  an  exoeption  and  contrast,  take  the  following.  While 
''  high  and  low  "  visited  all  the  great  fairs,  there  was  only  one  that 
was  specially  patronised  by  the  London  aristocracy,  and  that  was 
Horn  Fair.  It  used  to  be  held  on  Charlton  Green,  in  Kent,  and  was 
the  most  elegant  (if  I  dare  use  the  word  of  such  things)  and  fiwhion* 
able  of  all  these  annual  meny-makings.  All  the  military  of  Wool- 
wich attended,  as  did  the  Prince  Regent,  and  the  rest  of  the  male 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family,  from  the  hour  of  two  till  six,  but 
never  later,  as  it  was  said;  but  people  had  their  own  opinions, 
Horn  Fair  was  to  other  fairs  what  Ascot  was  to  other  races. 

The  impossibility  of  adequately  describing  any  of  these  great  fairs — 
and  pre-eminently  the  renowned  Bartle'my  Fair — is  attributable  to 
several  causes.  It  requires  a  panorama  for  its  grotesque  forms  and 
colours,  and  expansive  varieties ;  all  sorts  of  figures  in  all  sorts  of 
motions  and  attitudes,  which  even  automatons  could  not  convey  much 
better  than  the  pen;  and  all  marmer  of  sounds  combining  in  one 
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general  uproar  and  confusion, — because  all  these  moving  objects^ 
colours,  and  sounds  are  g(^ing  on  at  the  same  time,  and  all  in  most 
vigorous  conflict  with  each  other,  and  indeed  with  themselves. 
Under  such  circumstances  oiu:  best  plan  will  probably  be  that  of 
giving  a  few  of  the  most  broad  and  striking  general  characteristics, 
dashed  in  with  a  scene-painter's  brush,  full  of  colour,  and  almost  at 
random. 

Saint  Bartholomew's,  oZmm  Bartle'my  Fair,  was  held  in  Smithfield 
market-place,  which  used  to  be  considered  the  rowdy  heart  of 
London.  All  the  butchers'  stalls — cattle-yards — sheep-pens — ^pig  and 
poultry  enclosures,  and  other  wooden  structiures  were  cleared  away 
so  as  to  leave  a  very  large  open  space.  This  was  approached  by  the 
different  streets,  and  by  white  calico  avenues  of  gilt  gingerbread  stalls, 
toy-stalls,  and  nondescript  booths  of  all  kinds,  but  more  particularly  for 
eating,  drinking,  little  gambling-tables,  and  other  similar  things  on  a 
small  scale  which  would  have  been  lost  amidst  the  blaze  and  magni- 
tude *of  the  main  structures.  Nearly  all  round  the  great  open  area, 
the  only  intervals  being  the  streets,  and  other  avenues  of  entrance, 
were  ranged  the  theatres ;  the  menageries ;  screened  enclosures  for 
the  horsemanship,  rope-dancing,  balancing,  tumbling  and  leaping  ; 
the  shows  for  conjuring,  fire-eating,  dancing  dogs,  learned  pigs,  the 
exhibitions  of  waxwork,  and  of  living  monstrosities,  such  as  the  calf 
with  two  heads  and  five  legs,  the  mermaid  (whom  you  were  not 
allowed  to  examine  veiy  closely  at  the  junction  line),  and  the  living  pig- 
fieuied  lady,  who  was  usually  seen  sitting  at  a  piano,  in  an  elegant 
evening  low  dress,  with  a  gold  ring  through  her  snout  A  giant  wa& 
always  there,  and  both  a  male  and  a  female  dwarf;  but  never 
together,  being  always  in  rival  caravans.  The  music,  so  called,  was  a 
bedlamite  mixture  of  brass  bands,  screaming  clarionets  and  fifes,, 
clashing  or  hoUow-toned  cymbals,  gongs,  bells,  triangles,  double- 
drums,  barrel-organs,  and  prodigious  voices  bawling  through  speak- 
ing trumpets ; — now  imagine  the  whole  of  these  things  going  on  at  tSie 
same  time ! 

Now,  imagine  it  to  be  night ;  and  all  the  great  and  little  shows,, 
and  booths,  and  stalls  are  ablaze  with  lights  of  all  kinds  of  colours,, 
magnitudes,  and,  we  may  add,  smokes  and  odours,  as  many  of  them 
issue  firom  a  mysterious  mixture  of  melted  fat  of  various,  creatures. 
All  the  principal  shows,  and  many  of  the  smaller  vans,  have  a  plat- 
form, or  stage,  in  front,  and  hereupon  is  enacted  a  wonderfully  more 
brilliant,  attractive,  grotesque,  and  laughable  performance  than  any- 
thing to  be  seen  inside.  Portions  of  tragedies  are  enacted,  including 
murders,  combats,  and  spectres ;  dances  of  all  sorts  are  given ;  mei^ 
and  women  in  gorgeous  array  of  cotton  velvets,  spangles,  and  feathers- 
stand  upon  horses,  or  promenade  with  most  ostentatious  dignity, 
sometimes  coming  forward  and  crying  aloud,  ''  Be  in  time  1  be  in 
time!     All  in  to  begin !"  which  is  subsequently  repeated  half-ardozen 
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times  before  they  retire  to  console  with  their  presence  those  who  are 
waiting  seated  inside.  Now  and  then,  part  of  the  promised  "  grand 
pantomime ''  is  represented  on  the  outer  stage,  and  cuhninates  with  a 
rush  of  the  down,  pantaloon,  and  two  or  three  acrobats  mounted  on 
hobby-horses,  down  the  steps  of  the  platform,  and  right  into  the  very 
thick  of  the  crowd  below,  causing  one  or  two  fights  in  the  confusion 
and  difficulty  of  their  return,  to  the  immense  delight  of  all  those  who 
witness  it,  and' to  the  great  advantage  of  all  the  ruffians  and  other 
pickpockets  here  and  there  collected.  While  these  things  are  going 
on  below,  there  are  other  scenes  above — such  as  high-flying  boat- 
swings,  full  of  latighing  and  screaming  young  men  and  women ;  the 
slack-rope  dancers  in  their  brilliant  dresses  of  silver  and  gold  tinsel 
and  spangles,  who  are  perched  on  swinging  ropes  amidst  the  white 
and  scarlet  draperies  near  the  topmost  ridges  of  the  larger  theatres  and 
shows ;  and,  rising  over  all,  the  coiling  smoke-clouds  of  the  blazing 
feit-lamps  and  pitchy  torches  roll  and  float  upwards  towards  the  moon, 
every  now  and  then  rapidly  cut  through  by  the  hissing  head  and  tail 
of  a  rocket,  which  presently  explodes  in  brilliant  stars  of  white,  green, 
and  red  over  the  frantic  tumult  beneath. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  winter  fair  which  has 
been  held  in  London  at  those  rare  intervals  when  the  frost  has  been 
so  strong  and  continuous,  that  the  ice  on  the  Thames,  as  well  as  the 
'  Serpentine  and  other  metropolitan  waters,  has  attained  a  solid  thick- 
ness capable  of  bearing  the  thousands  of  people  who  assembled  there. 
Innumerable  stalls  and  booths  for  eating,  drinking,  and  dancing,  to- 
gether with  swings,  peep-shows,  puppet-shows,  and  other  amusements, 
were  rapidly  erected,  or  wheeled  upon  the  ice ;  there  were  also  many 
little  gambling-tables,  roundabouts,  ballad-singers,  and  instrument- 
alists, from  the  humble  Jew's  harp  to  the  pompous  brass  band. 
The  many  slips  and  tumbles  upon  the  ice  constituted  a  considerable 
part  of  the  fun,  and  was  promoted  by  glassy  surfaces  of  various  cross 
slides,  as  well  as  by  fr^uent  jerks  and  sudden  pushes  with  a  view  to 
the  destruction  of  an  equilibrium.  The  crowning  joy,  however,  was 
at  night,  when  a  great  bonfire  was  lighted  upon  the  ice,  and  a  bullock 
was  roasted  whole.  As  the  form  and  fisice  of  the  huge  creature  changed 
with  the  action  of  the  flames  and  the  red  heat,  and  the  head-,  horns,  and 
eye-balls  became  inexpressibly  hideous,  John  Bull,  &r  more  than  his 
emblematic  representative,  might  be  said  to  have  been  in  his  glory, 
while  dancing  and  whirling  in  uncouth  and  rampant  mazes  round  the 
crackling  and  roaring  flames,  while  the  national  divinity,  self-basted 
with  black  and  crimson  streams,  was  fiercely  roasting. 

R.  H.  HORNE. 
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"In  the  depth  of  winter,"  writes  Dr.  Arnold,  ''when  the  sky  is 
coTered  with  clouds,  and  the  land  presents  one  cold,  blank,  and  lifeless 
sur&ce  of  snow,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  the  spirits  to  walk  upon  the 
shore,  and  to  enjoy  the  eternal  freshness  and  liveliness  of  ocean  1 " 

Perhaps  so — ^no  doubt  so — at  times ;  but  there  are  sundiy  tunes 
and  divers  places  in  which  it  is  by  no  means  "  refreshing  to  the 
spirits  "  to  be  at  the  seaside  in  winter.  The  sopped  jetty,  pitted  with 
pools,  is  solitary  as  Baldutha.  The  steamer  has  been  taken  off.  A 
big  blaek  boat  bobs  up  and  down  on  the  waves  at  the  end  of  the  pier, 
tugging  at  its  painter  like  a  startled  horse  straining  at  its  halter. 
Long  before  winter  is  over,  the  line  snaps  like  ratten  thread,  and  the 
chimsy,  bung-like  boat  no  longer  bobs  up  and  down  on  the  yellowish- 
green  billows.  Every  now  and  then  the  pier  ships  a  sea,  which 
would  have  washed  overboard  any  monomaniac  for  moistness  far  gone 
enough  to  be  strolling  on  it — strolUn^,  indeed ! — struggling  along^ 
bent  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  against  gusts  blowing  in  like  a 
"  plump  "  of  scafiEolding-poles.  The  money-taker  sometimes  lurks  in 
his  lodge  Hke  a  sulk^  hermit-crab  in  a  whelk-shell.  At  other  times 
he  deserts  his  post,  feeling  sure  that  no  one  will  push  past  the  turn- 
stile in  his  absence— and,  indeed,  the  stile  has  been  so  rusted  by  the 
sea  and  rain,  that  it  is  almost  too  stiff  to  turn. — There  came  a  hissing 
thumper  !  the  end  of  the  pier  is  all  in  a  lather  like  a  shaving-box, 
and  the  timbers  flinch  as  if  they  had  been  stabbed,  and  shake  as  if 
they  had  the  palsy.  The  waves  charge  up  the  shingle,  vault  over 
the  esplanade,  cascade  into  the  parade,  and  run  in  shallow  sheets  up 
the  streets  that  end  in  it,  startling  the  occupants  of  underground 
kitchens  with  unexpected  shower-baths.  The  waves  defy  the  groynes 
— ^the  old  groynes,  with  their  heads  almost  smothered  in  the 
silting  sand,  the  new  groynes  straddling  gaunt  above  it ;  over  the 
piles  the  billows  jump  in  a  game  of  ferocious  leap-frog,  and  snap 
huge  morsels  out  of  the  earthy  cliff  studded  with  sheik  whorled 
the  wrong  way,  and  the  already  half-destroyed  churchyard,  from 
whose  sea-scarped  side  yellow  and  brown  and  bleached  bones  protrude 
in  veiy  ghastly  fashion.  The  muffled  coastguard  man  shelters  from 
the  blast  and  rain  inside  the  tarred  weatherboard  boat-shed  beside  the 
canvas^hrouded  galley.  The  fleet  pleasure-boats,  that  used  to  skim 
over  the  sea  like  terns,  are  hybemating  in  dark  comers  like 
swallows.  Some  of  the  fishing-boats  are  drawn  up  high  and 
dry;  but  most  of  them  are  away  on  other  coasts.  Almost  all 
the  seafaring  men  left  are  ancient  mariners,  with  hands  and  faces  like 
gnarled  mahogany.     Silently  they  smoke  in  the  lee  of  the^fi6hin£|- 
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boats,  or  take  '^  two-stepfihand-oyerboard "  turns  on  the  deserted 
esplanade.  There  are  plenty  of  seats  on  it  vhich  they  could  ocoupy, 
but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  prefer  to  smoke  squatting  on 
inverted  buckets,  or  leaning  like  logs  against  capstans.  Sometimes 
they  stand  in  little  knots  of  two  or  three,  smokeless,  speechless,  look- 
ing at  nothing  in  particular,  with  heavy  eye,  like  half-frozen  bullocks. 

Instead  of  the  lopg  stand  of  flys,  only  one  or  two  are  left  upon  the 
parade,  and  the  drivers  of  even  these  have  so  little  hope  of  fares,  that 
they  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  the  nearest  public-house. 
It  is  not  much  money  they  have  now  to  spend  on  beer,  but  they  spin 
out  a  half-pint  for  an  incredible  time,  as  they  lounge  with  their  backs 
to  the  bar,  or  perch  themselves  upon  the  bajrel  in  the  comer,  instead 
of  on  their  boxes.  Donkeys,  and  goat<;haises,  and  pony-chaises,  and 
Bath-chairs  have  utterly  vanished,  except  when,  on  some  sunniest 
part  of  a  fine  day,  one  of  those  muffled  forms  and  sweet  or  sad 
doomed  fitces,  which  add  so  much  to  the  melancholy  of  a  watering- 
place  in  winter,  may  be  seen  out  riding  slowly  for  an  hour.  The 
railway  'bus,  that  in  summer  always  seemed  to  be  going  to  or  from 
the  station,  crammed  with  passengers  like  a  drum  with  figs,  and  with 
a  high-piled  pyramid  of  luggage  on  its  roof,  which  made  it  look  as  if 
it  were  going  to  topple  over  like  a  melting  iceberg,  stiU  perfunctorily 
attends  the  trains ;  but  trains  are  fewer  than  they  were,  and,  few 
though  they  be,  the  'bus  often  both  goes  and  returns  empty,  the 
driver  and  cad  half  growling,  half  chuckling  over  their  unprofitable 
journey.  When  a  single  traveller  rides  in  it  through  the  sOent  streets, 
he  cannot  quite  rid  himself  of  the  notion  that  he  is  being  borne  in  a 
hearse  and  a  trance  to  an  untimely  grave.  If  of  a  retiring  disposition, 
he  is  likely  to  feel  rather  nervous  when,  on  being  deposited  at  his 
hotel,  he  finds  that  the  whole  of  the  great  half-shut-up  and  brown- 
hoUanded  place  is  at  his  disposal,  and  that  the  whole  of  its  staff  (even 
though  reduced  to  a  peace-footing)  is  anxious  to  pay  him  personal 
attentions.  When  he  enters  the  inn-lobby,  he  is  received  as  if  he 
were  a  noble  welcomed  back  by  his  retainers  to  his  "  baronial  ball." 
The  few  waiters  left,  flicking  about  their  otiose  napkins,  are  so  weary 
of  yawning  in  one  another's  faces,  that  they  will  insist  on  serving  him 
seriatvniy  sometimes  all  together,  as  he  takes  his  humble  meal  in  the 
great  cofiee-room,  in  which  there  is  nobody  but  himself  and  waiters. 

Fersicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus^  he  feels  inclined  to  say  to  each  of  these 
persistent  gar^ns,  as  he  sits  beneath  the  solitary-lighted  gaseher^ 
which  makes  of  his  table  a  little  Goshen  in  the  midst  of  a  mysterious, 
murky  Egypt  A  fellow  doesn't  need  three  or  four  full-grown 
men  to  watch  his  consumption  of  half  a  pint  of  sherry,  a  mutt(m 
chop,  and  a  couple  of  baked  potatoes.  But  they  vnU  watch  him,  with 
as  intense  an  interest  as  if  he  were  eating  a  leg  of  mutton  for  a  wager : 
sometimes  fluttering  over  him  like  black  and  white  moths,  with 
almost  lover-like  attentions ;  sometimes  flitting  about  in  the  outer 
darkness,  like  bats  or  bad  spirits;  sometimes  sitting  or  standing  in  it^' 


light  you  to  your  bed,  and  draw  the  ciirtains  for  yoiir  head  with 
fingers  rosy  red,  you  fancy,  while  following  the  flicker  of  yellow  light 
along  the  dim,  drafby  corridors,  that  you  must  be  dreaming  long 
before  you  reach  that  far-off  bed-room  (always,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  when  there  is  not  another  guest  in  the  house,  as  distant  as 
possible  from  the  coffee-room). 

"  Good  night,  sir.  What  time  do  you  wish  Boots  to  call  you  1  ** 
says  the  laughing  girl,  pleased  at  having  a  raison  d*Hre  once  more. 
Her  footfalls  patter  along  the  passage,  and  die  away  in  the  distance. 
The  rain  descends,  floods  of  it  come  in  rattling  volleys ;  the  winds 
blow  and  beat  upon  that  house,  shrieking  and  howling,  like  all  Mad- 
dom — ^past,  present,  and  to  come — broke  loose.  The  window-sashes 
clatter  like  chattering  teeth — sometimes  the  wind  threatens  to 
wrench  them  out  like  a  drunken  dentist.  The  curtain-rings  clink 
like  castanets.  The  carpet  billows  like  the  sea.  The  chimney-board 
bellies  like  a  sail.  The  chimney  groans  and  grumbles  like  a  ghost. 
Stuck  up  in  that  gusty  room,  one  feels  so  cut  off"  from  the  world  that 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  due  respect  for  the  pluck  of  the  men  in  the  light- 
ship, whose  gleam,  when  the  blind  is  lifted,  can  be  seen  blinking 
across  the  yeasty,  weltering  waste  of  waters.  "  White  horses  "  can 
be  made  out  a  long  way  off  in  spite  of  the  blackness  of  the  night. 
With  wolf-like  pitiless  fierceness  the  billows  hurry  in  upon  one 
another's  heels ;  they  rear  and  leap  at  the  shore,  and  break  them- 
selves upon  it  with  a  thunderous  roar — dragging  back  the  shingle 
with  a  deafening  rattle.  But  though  the  stormy  winds  do  blow, 
and  the  hissing  rain  pelts  the  panes  like  jets  from  an  army  of  fire- 
men, and  the  huge  hurrying  waves  curve  with  a  thud  and  a  crash 
and  a  strident  rumble  on  the  shore-pebbles,  one  does  get  to  sleep  at 
last.  But  what  was  that  diflferent  kind  of  roar  and  rumble  in  one's 
dream  ?  The  room  lighted  up  by  a  flash  of  winter-lightning  is  what 
the  eye  sees  on  awaking.  Almost  directly  afterwards,  right  overhead, 
comes  a  terrific  crash,  plainly  distinguishable  from  the  other  tumult 
of -the  night ;  and  then  hail,  instead  of  rain,  is  scourging  the  window- 
panes.  You  go  to  the  window.  The  hushed  town  has  woke  up  in 
the  small  hours.  Dark  figures  are  grouping  on  the  esplanade.  Blue 
light  after  blue  light  bums  luridly  in  the  offing ;  but  though  coast- 
guard men  aijd  fishermen  volunteer  to  go  out  in  her,  the  local  autho- 
rities decide  that  it  would  be  madness  to  attempt  to  laimch  our  life- 
boat. "  No  men  could  force  her  through  with  such  a  sea  as  this  on. 
She'd  be  flung  back  and  crunched  like  a  walnut-shell,"  says  the  grey- 
haired  coast-guard  lieutenant,  ready  to  snap  off  everybody's  nose  and 
condemn  everybody's  eyes,  because  his  kind,  crusty  old  heart  is  sore 
at  the  thought  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  those  around  him  can  really 
do  anything  to  rescue  the  poor  fellows  out  yonder  from  their 
inmiinent  peril.     We  can  only  give  ourselves  the  cold  comfort  that^ 


it  is  from  excitement — watching  those  dreary  lights  die  out  one  ai 
another  in  despair.     Next  morning  nothing  can  be  seen  of  the  s 
— no  tidings  are  ever  received  of  her.     The  beach  is  covered  kr 
deep,  hip-deep — neck-deep  about  the  groynes — ^with  brown  and  gr( 
and  almost  black  seaweed ;  and  blocks,  boat-stems,  snapped  spa 
jagged  planks,  painted  buckets,  smashed  chests,  casks  with  the  he 
knocked  in,  water-logged  boots,  tangled  cat's-cradles  of  cordage,  et 
which  show  that  the  vessel  whose  blue  lights  we  had  watched  tv 
not  the  only  vessel  that  had  "  gone  down  with  all  hands  on  boarc 
What  an  emphatic  phrase  that  is — far  more  impressive  than  the  mc 
poetical  description  of  wild  farewells,  dreadful  yells,  universal  shriek 
and  bubbling  groans  and  cries  ! 

For  a  time  the  excitement  of  the  storm  sparsely  peoples  the  rea 
ing-room  once  more.     Local  subscribers  drop  in  to  read  about  tl 
wrecks ;  but  soon  the  few  stray  visitors  have  it  all  to  themselvc 
again.     Yeiy  seldom  can  more  than  one  at  a  time  be  seen  in  | 
There  is  no  need  now  to  make  a  surreptitious  sweep  of  fresh  Londo: 
weeklies,  and  then  sit  upon  the  sheaf,  betraying  one's  guilt  by  ; 
look  of  too  emphatic  innocence.     No  one  now  growls,  "  When  you'v 
quite  done  with  the  ScHindrW,  sur,  I  will  trouble  you  to  let  me  get  i 
glance  at  it.''     Reviews,  magazines,  newspapers,  quarterlies,  month 
lies,  weeklies,  dailies,  the  world  is  all  before  one  where  to  choose 
and  no  unseasonably  £acetious,  ferocious,  or  communicative  talkers  arc 
present  to  distract  one's  thoughts  by  their  feit  chuckles,  strangled 
growls,  and  idiotic  cackle.     You  are  monarch  of  all  you  survey,  your 
right  there  is  none  to  dispute ;  by  the  centre  window  which  gives  on 
the  sea  you  might  (if  your  taste  inclined  that  way)  tootle  a  tune  on 
the  flute.     How  great  the  change,  too,  in  the  adjoining  circulating 
library!     The  only  dispenser  of  imaginative  literature  now  found 
necessary  is  a  youth  of  pimply  face  and  misanthropic  turn,  who  sits 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  library  steps,  like  Poe's  raven  above  the 
ohaijiber-door,  and  seems  veiy  much  inclined  to  croak  "  Nevermore," 
when  anyone  comes  in  for  an  exchange,  interrupting  him  in  his 
i&vourite  pursuit — ^the  mastification  of  india-rubber  into  little  bladders, 
for  subsequent  explosion  between  his  right  thimib-nail  and  left  palm. 

"  The  summer-guest,  the  swallow,  flies ; "  musicians  no  longer  go 
about  the  streets.  Most  of  the  photographers  have  shut  up  shop. 
The  lapidaries  look  as  if  they  dined  upon  their  polished  moss-agates. 
The  baths  are  silent  as  catacombs,  and  the  bathing-machines  are  laid 
up  in  ordinary,  like  hulks  in  the  Medway  or  Hamoaze.  The  "  Apart- 
ments Furnished ''  cards  in  almost  eveiy  other  house — often  upside 
down — ^make  one  think  of  ensigns  hoisted  Union  downwards.  Pro- 
bably, however,  the  lodging-letters  are  in  no  great  distress. 

Charles  Camden. 


MR   DARWIN   ON   EXPRESSION   IN    MAN    AND 
ANIMALS. 


The  very  first  thing  which  must  strike  akaoBt  every  reader  in  that 
kind  of  turning  over  these  leaves  which  usually  preoedes  the  deliberate 
perusal  of  a  book  is,  that  the  great  naturalist  who  wrote  the  volxune 
is  an  observer  of  his  own  chUdren  to  a  degree,  m  ways,  and  with 
incidents  of  method  eminently  adapted,  though  he  seems  totally  \m- 
conscious  of  the  feict,  to  wake  up  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  In  one 
place  Mr.  Darwin's  words  clearly  imply  that  he  kept  a  note-book  in 
which  he  recorded  his  ideas  of  passing  expressions  on  the  £ftces  of  his 
own  infants ;  and,  in  fact,  we  find  that  he  believes  he  knows  the  exact 
dates  at  which  they  first  smiled,  sobbed,  or  ^ed  tears.  How  many 
children  he  has  is  a  question  which  a  parent  can  scauroely  help  wonder- 
ing about,  and  his  own  amiable  frankness  almost  invites  speculaticm. 
As^  for  example,  on  page  287  :  ''  Several  years  ago,  I  was  surprised 
by  seeing  aeveral  of  my  young  children  earnestly  doing  something 
together  on  the  ground;  but  the  distance  was  too  great  for 
me  to  ask  what  they  were  about.  Theref<»^  I  threw  up  my  open 
hands  with  extended  fingers  above  my  head ;  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
done  this  I  became*^  oanscious  of  the  action.  I  then  waited,  without 
saying  a  word,  to  see  if  my  children  had  understood  this  gesture ; 
axKL>  as  they  came  running  to  me,  they  cried  out,  *  We  saw  that  you 
were  astonished  at  us.' "  Now,  as  Mrs.  Partmgton  said,  ^'  It's  a 
wonderful  world — my  husband  knowed  a  woman  as  had  had  eighteen 
children  in  five  years,  or  five  children  in  eighteen  years,  I  ain't  sure 
which."  And  certainly  these  words,  "  aetferal  of  my  young  children," 
do  suggest  a  brood  large  enough  to  furnish  an  ample  field  of  investi- 
^tion  for  an  inquiring  mind.  There  is  nothing  really  and  finally 
ludicrous  in  one's  taking  notes  of  the  facts  nearest  to  us,  and  using 
them  for  scientific  purposes.  I  took  such  notes  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  yet  possess  the  records  of  ihem,  but  I  could  not  do  it  now ;  and 
I  find  I  cannot  help  laughing  at  other  people's  doing  it.  The  reader 
may  be  amused  by  some  Olustrative  extracts  from  Mr.  Darwin's 
volume : — 

Page  39.  "  I  observed  that  though  my  infonts  started  at  sudden 
sounds  when  under  a  fortnight  old,  they  certainly  did  not  always 
wink  their  eyes,  and  I  believe  never  did  so.  The  start  of  an  older 
in£Bmt  apparently  represents  a  vague  catching  hold  of  something  to 
prevent  felling.  I  shook  a  pasteboard  box  dose  before  the  eyes  of 
one  of  my  infants^  when  114  days  old^  and  it  did  not  in  the  least 


Page  86.  "  It  is  curious  how  early  in  life  the  modulation  of  the 
voice  becomes  expressive.  With  one  of  my  children,  under  the  age 
of  two  years,  I  clearly  perceived  that  his  humph  of  assent  was 
rendered  by  a  slight  modulation  strongly  emphatic ;  and  that  by  a 
peculiar  whine  his  negative  expressed  obstinate  determination.'' 

Page  153.  '^  Infants,  whilst  young,  do  not  shed  tears  or  weep,  as 
is  well  known  to  nurses  and  medical  men.  This  circumstance  is  not 
exclusively  due  to  the  lacrymal  glands  being  as  yet  incapable  of 
secreting  tears.  I  first  noticed  this  &ct  from  having  accidentally  ** 
[oh,  ah  !]  ''brushed  with  the  cufif  of  my  coat  the  open  eye  of  one  of 
my  inflEtnts,  when  seventynseven  days  old,  causing  this  eye  to  water 
freely  "  [monster  !  ]  j  ''  and  though  the  child  screamed  violently,  the 
other  eye  remained  dry,  or  was  only  slightly  suffused  with  tears/' 
This  is  followed  by  a  series  of  observations  as  to  the  dates  at  which 
inchoate  or  complete  crying  set  in  with  different  children :  e,g.,  ''A 
similar  slight  effusion  occurred  ten  days  previously  in  both  eyes 
during  a  screaming  fit.  The  tears  did  not  run  over  the  eyelids  and 
roll  down  the  cheeks  of  this  child  whilst  screaming  badly,  when  122 
days  old.  This  first  happened"  [ — ^in  your  knowledge,  you  ofiean  1 
or  did  you  keep  up  a  sleepless  watch  for  seventeen  days  aixd  ni^ts, 
ready^to  interrogate  nature  still  further  with  coat-puff  and  noise- 
boxes)] ''seventeen  days  later,  at  the  age  of  139  days    

In  one  case,  I  was  positively  assured  tears  ran  down  at  the  unusually 
early  age  of  forty-two  days." 

Page  157.  "  With  one  of  my  in&nts,  when  seventy-seven  d^ys  old, 
the  inspirations  "  [in  a  screaming  fit  ]  "  were  so  rapid  and  strong  that 
they  approached  in  character  to  sobbing ;  when  138  days  old  I  first 

noticed  distinct  sobbing The  keepers  in  the  Zoological 

Gardens  assure  me  that  they  have  never  heard  a  sob  from  any  kind 
of  monkey."     This  reaUy  seems  to  disappoint  Mr.  Darwin ! 

Page  169.  "  I  asked  one  of  my  boys  to  shout  as  loudly  as  he  pos- 
sibly could,  and  as  soon  as  he  began  he  firmly  contracted  his  orbicular 
muscles ;  I  observed  this  repeatedly,  and  on  asking  him  why  he  had 
every  time  so  firmly  closed  his  eyes,  I  found  he  was  quite  imaware  of 
the  fact ;  he  had  acted  instinctively  or  unconsciously." 

Now  this  should  have  been  illustrated :  "  Master  Darwin  shouting 
as  loudly  as  he  could  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Darwin."  However, 
desiring  to  make  my  experiments  as  inclusive  as  possible,  I  took 
advantage  of  the  season  of  Christmas  to  request  various  groups  of 
young  people  to  shout  as  loudly  as  possible.  I  tried  it  on  in  many 
ways.  I  told  some  to  shout  whatever  they  pleased ;  others  to  do  the 
Australian  cooey;  others  to  say,  "  New  potatoes !"  others,  "  Bank, 
Bank,  Elephant  and  Castle;"  others,  the  simple  Hooray  1    But  I 


i  ney  ail  mauitestea  a  aesire  tx)  continue  tnese  exercises  longer  tnan 
was  found  agreeable  by  unscientific  listeners ;  but,  in  other  particulars, 
the  want  of  unanimity  was  very  curious.  So  far  from  contracting 
the  orbicular  muscles,  some  of  them  opened  their  eyes  very  widely  in 
the  act  of  shouting.  I  tried  it  myself,  and  found  I  did  the  same.  I 
then  asked  my  young  friends  to  perform  sundry  indifferent  actions — 
"  Give  me  that  tumbler,'* — "  Let  me  look  at  joxir  doll," — "  Your  shoe 
wants  lacing,'' — and  so  on ;  and  the  same  want  of  unanimity  was 
visible.  Some  opened  their  eyes  wider ;  some  went  nearer  to  closing 
them.  Indeed  Mr.  Darwin  says,  page  163,  ''Dogs  and  cats  in 
crunching  hard  bones  always  close  their  eyelids,  and  at  least  some- 
times in  sneezing,  though  dogs  do  not  do  so  while  barking  loudly. 
Mr.  Sutton  carefully  observed  for  me  a  young  orang  and  chimpanzee, 
and  he  found  that  both  always  closed  their  eyes  in  sneezing  and 
coughing,  but  not  whOe  screaming  violently.  I  gave  a  small  pinch  of 
snufF  to  a  monkey  of  the  American  division,  namely,  a  Oebus ''  (this 
also  should  have  been  illustrated),  "  and  it  closed  its  eyelids  whilst 
sneezing,  but  not  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  whilst  uttering  loud  cries." 
By-the-bye,  how  were  the  loud  cries  produced  1  The  man  who  would 
give  snufT  to  an  innocent  Cebus  would 

This  snuff-anecdote  reminds  me,  in  passing,  of  another,  page  57. 
*^  The  conscious  wish  to  perform  a  reflex  action  sometimes  stops  or 
interrupts  its  performance,  though  the  proper  sensory  nerves  may  be 
sthnulated.  For  instance,  many  years  ago  I  laid  a  small  wager  with 
a  dozen  young  men  that  they  would  not  sneeze  if  they  took  snuff, 
although  they  all  declared  that  they  invariably  did  so ;  accordingly 
they  all  took  a  pinch,  but  from  wishing  to  succeed  not  one  sneezed, 
though  their  eyes  watered ;  and  they  all,  without  exception,  had  to 
pay  me  the  wager."  This,  too,  should  have  been  illustrated,  and,  as 
we  may  presume  that  Mr.  Darwin  spent  the  wager  in  a  handsome 
manner,  we  might  have  had  a  drawing  also  of  the  symposium  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  resulted. 

Page  169.  "As  the  lacrymal  glands  of  children  are  easily  excited, 
I  persuaded  my  own  and  several  other  children  of  different  ages  to 
contract  these  muscles"  (the  muscles  surrounding  the  eyes)  "re- 
peatedly, with  their  utmost  force,  and  to  continue  doing  so  as  long 
as  they  possibly  could  ;  but  this  produced  hardly  any  effect.  There 
was  sometimes  a  little  moisture  in  the  eyes,  but  not  more  than 
apparently  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  squeezing  out  of  the 
already-secreted  tears  within  the  glands." 

Page  189.  "  I  made  three  of  my  children,  without  giving  them 
any  clue  to  my  object,  look  as  long  and  as  attentively  as  they  could  at 
the  summit  of  a  tall  tree,  standing'  against  an  extremely  hriglU  sky. 
With  all  three,  the  orbicular,  corrugator,  and  pyramidal  muscles 
were   energetically  contracted  ....  so  that  their  eyes  might  be 
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Page  201.  "I  touched  with  a  bit  of  paper  the  sole  of  the  foot  of 
one  of  my  infants  when  only  seven  days  old"  (where  was  Mrs. 
Darwin  ]  where  was  the  nurse  1),  "  and  it  was  suddenly  jerked  away, 
and  the  toes  curled  about,  as  in  an  older  child."  Once  more,  who 
will  not  regret  that  this  scene  was  not  photographed,  and  the  result 
reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader  ] 

The  reasons  which  induce  the  scientific  investigator  of  the  natural 
language  of  emotion  to  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  movements  of 
the  trunk,  face,  and  limbs  in  childhood  are  obvious  enough — ^you  are 
then  pretty  sure  of  getting  your  facts  misophisticated  by  self-<}on 
sciousness  in  the  subject  you  are  observing,  and  you  get  them  in  as 
near  their  primitive  forms  as  you  can.  But  there  is  something  irre- 
sistibly comic  in  the  idea  of  a  highly  cultivated  man,  in  whom  high 
moral  feeling  is  plainly  discernible,  making  ''  subjects  "  of  his  own 
children  in  the  interest  of  science  :  especially  when  the  study  is 
pursued  in  the  light  of  the  idea  that  man  is  descended  from  a  hairy 
quadruped  ( — upon  the  general  question  suggested  by  the  last  clause 
it  is  not  now  my  intention  to  say  anything).  It  is  plain,  too,  that 
children,  like  grown  people,  must  be  observed  over  as  wide  a  range  as 
possible.  Probably,  its  being  known  among  a  given  number  of  persons, 
not  quite  infants,  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  incessant  or  very 
frequent  (it  must,  by-the-bye,  be  practically  incessant)  scientific 
scrutiny,  would  generate  a  sort  of  hypersesthesia,  which  might  go 
some  way  to  vitiate  the  observations  !  And  certainly  no  scientific 
rectifications,  deductions,  or  verifications  could  deprive,  say,  a 
Darwinian  subject  of  the  Darwinian  idiosyncrasy.  Of  course  Mr. 
Darwin  knows  this,  and  much  more,  a  great  deal  better  than  I  do, 
and  he  has  taken  great  pains  to  make  his  observations  as  wide  as 
possible.  It  is  not  for  me  to  take  upon  myself  to  praise  him ;  but  I 
may  at  least  say  that  no  one  can  more  seriously  admire  his  way  of 
going  to  work  than  I  do.  The  subject  of  the  natural  language  of 
human  emotion  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  topics  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  papers  in  which  I  have  provisionally, — ^making 
no  final  assumption, — adopted,  for  distinctness'  sake,  the  forms  of 
phrenology  and  craniosoopy;  it  has  been  a  study  with  me,  more  or 
less,  from  my  early  youth  ;  it  has  occasionally  turned  up  in  casual 
writings  of  mine ;  and  I  live  in  hope  of  some  day  dealing  seriously 
with  it.  All  that  I  shall  now  do  will  be  but  desultory, — one  of  my 
reasons  being  that  until  I  have  made  certain  inquiries  I  could  not 
tell  whether  I  might  not  be  trespassing  on  another's  domain. 

The  second  matter  that  caught  my  own  eye  in  running  over  these 
pages  was  what  is  said  upon  the  attitude  of  prayer  or  devotion,  at 
page  221  :— 
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joinea,  appears  to  us,  irom  long  naoit,  a  gesture  so  appropriate  to 
devotion,  that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  innate ;  but  I  have  not  met 
with  any  evidence  to  this  effect  with  [among]  the  various  extra-Euro- 
pean races  of  mankind.  During  the  classical  period  of  Eoman  histoiy 
it  does  not  appear,  as  I  hear  from  an  excellent  classic,  that  the  hands 
were  thus  joined  during  prayer.  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  has 
apparently  given  the  true  explanation,  though  this  implies  that  the 
attitude  is  one  of  slavish  subjection :  '  When  the  suppliant  knacis 
aad  holds  up  his  hands  with  the  palms  joined,  he  represents  a  captive 
idio  proves  the  completeness  of  his  submission  by  offering  up  his 
haads  to  be  boxmd  by  the  victor.  It  is  the  pictorial  representation 
of  the  Latin  dare  manuSy  to  signify  submission.'  Hence,  it  is  not 
px>bable  that  either  the  uplifting  of  the  eyes  or  the  joining  of  the 
open  hands,  under  the  influence  of  devotional  feelings,  are  [is  ani] 
imiate  or  truly  expressive  actions  [action?] ;  and  this  could  hardly 
have  been  expected,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  feelings  such  as 
we  should  now  rank  as  devotional  affected  the  hearts  of  men  whilst 
they  remained  during  pest  ages  in  an  uncivilised  condition." 

To  this  extract  Mr.  Darwin  appends  a  note,  stating  that  "  Mr* 
Tylor,  in  his  'Early  History  of  Mankind,'  gives  a  more  complex 
origin  to  the  position  of  the  htmds  during  prayer.'' 

There  is  also,  in  immediate  proximity,  the  following. — "Sir  G. 
Bell  remarks  that,  at  the  approach  of  sleep,  or  of  a  faintii^-fit,  or  of 
death,  the  pupils  are  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  and  he  believes 
that  *  when  we  are  wrapt  in  devotional  feelings,  a,nd  outward  impres- 
sions are  unheeded,  the  eyes  are  raised  by  an  action  neither  taught 
nor  acquired ; '  and  that  this  is  due  to  the  same  cause  as  in  the  above 


It  is  difficult  for  me  to  say  anything  worth  readiqg  upon  the  ion^ 
going  without  trenching  upon  ground  which,  as  already  stated,  I 
reserve ;  and  I  have  read  neither  Mr.  Tyler's  nor  Mr.  Hensleigh 
Wedgwood's  book;  following  in  this  case  my  usual  long-continued 
I«aotice  (a  good  one,  I  believe),  of  exhausting  my  own  resoiu'ces  in 
speculation  and  in  the  collection  of  facts,  before  making  myself 
ffMiculiar  with  the  labours  of  others.  But  that  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedg- 
WK¥)d's  account  of  the  matter  is  complete  seeing  out  of  the  question. 

I  can  no  more  make  sure  of  what  others  mean  by  the  wotA 
"  iniukte,"  in  such  a  case  a^  this,  than  of  what  they  mean  when  th^y 
ti^  of  the  material  noumenon  that  underlies  material  phenomena;  apii 
tl^^  puzzles  the  case  at  starting.  But  if  we  admit  the  dare  manm 
solution  as  to  the  technically  correct  gesture  for  prayer,  another 
question  arises.  We  do,  in  point  of  fact,  offer  up  ourselves  with  entire 
submission  to  God,  when  we  are  in  the  act  of  devotion.  Now,  sup- 
pmng  the  experience  of  devotion  to  have  occurred  to  a  human  being 
before  he  had  had  any  experience  or  observation  of  submission  to  a 
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80y  t.e.,  must  be  subject  to  all  the  varied  influences  which  come  under 
the  word  culture ;  but  that  is  not  the  main  point,  and  the  main  point 
is  oertainly  not  to  be  solved  by  any  one  man's  or  any  hundred  men'a 
observation  of  what  "  extra-European  races  "  do.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  naturalists  seem  too  fast  by  half. 

The  devotional  attitude  which  we  have  just  called  the  techniical 
one  is  in  some  respects  strained,  imnatural,  and,  indeed,  acarcelj 
possible.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Discobulus  would,  in  fact,  pitch 
over  if  he  were  a  living  man  bending  forward  like  the  statue  ;  and  it 
has  often  struck  me,  in  looking  at  pictures  of  kneeling  saints,  that 
they  were  performing  a  very  difl&cult  feat  of  self-balancing.  This  is 
particularly  suggested  if  the  palms  be  really  joined  as  nearly  flat  as 
possible;  any  one  who  tries  will  find  the  gesture  a  very  uneasy 
one.  Is  it  oflen  seen  in  actual  life  1  I  have  bef<»e  me  a  picture 
of  a  kneeling  girl,  which  I  have  called  for  "  quite  promiskus."  One 
knee  is  advanced  before  the  other,  the  body  is  drawn  back  in  such  a 
way  that  the  attitude  is  an  approach  to  sitting,  ihe  head  is  bared,  and 
the  hands  are  joined,  but  not  flat  palm  to  flat  palm ;  rather  as  we  join 
our  hands  when  we  scoop  up  water. 

I  have  also  before  me  a  Rafiaele  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  in  the  mother  is  relaxed  even  to  voluptuousness^ 
The  eyelids  droop,  the  head  bows  very  much, — a  kiss  is  coming ;  the 
hands  are  approached  or  approaching  around  the  in&nt  in  a  manner 
which  so  strongly  suggests  the  attitude  of  devotion,  that  my  very  first 
remark  upon  the  picture  was  that  the  whole  exjHression  of  the  Yiigia 
was  that  of  voluptuous  worship.  Mr.  Darwin  n^ay  have  overlooked 
the  full  force  of  what  is  conveyed  in  those  words  of  his  with  which  he 
opens  this  very  subject : — "  Devotion  is,  in  some  degree,  related  to 
affection  '*  [yes,  in  a  very  large  degree],  ''  though  msinly  consisting  of 
reverence,  often  combined  with  fear  .  .  .  With  some  sects  religion 
and  love  have  been  strangely  combined  ; "  and  so  on. 

I  have  also  before  me  a  photograph  of  a  picture  in  the  Louvve,  by 
Oirard.  Cupid  is  half  embracing  Psyche.  He  is  in  an  attitude  whidi 
a  single  thrill  of  emotion  might  instantly  convert  into  kneeling,  and 
the  hands  (again  1)  remind  you  of  the  gesture  of  devoiion.  The  right 
is  with  extreme  tenderness  brought  round  the  back  of  the  head  of 
Psyche ;  the  left  is,  if  possible,  still  more  tenderly  passing  round 
her  neck,  sa  the  god  stoops,  with  drooped  eydids,  to  kiss  her 
forehead. 

In  this  picture  we  are  instcmtly  reminded  of  two  things,  neither  of 
them  noticed  by  Mr.  Darwin.  One  is,  that  very  strUdng  and  exfuvBr 
site  gesture  in  which  we  gradually  approach  the  finger-tips  of  the 
hands  when  we  are,  to  coin  an  Ameridanism,  delicately  and  with  some 
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This  appears  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  peculiar  sensi- 
bility of  the  finger-tips.  That  is  a  commonplace,  and  we  all  know,  in 
the  playfulness  of  affection  between  ourselves  and  our  children,  and 
otherwise,  that  an  extremely  gentle  touch  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
will  cause  strong  thrills  in  the  touched  person. 

The  second  thing  overlooked,  or  at  all  events  not  mentioned,  is  the 
tendency  of  many  strong  emotions  to  weaken  the  knees.  Terror 
does  it,  but  love  does  it  too : — 

"  Her  blue,  affraykl  eyes  wide  open  shone, 
Upon  hlB  kneee  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sctdptured  stone ; " 

The  same  exquisite  poet  has  told  us  that  gods  do  not  suffer  in  this 

way — 

"  Into  the  green  recessed  woods  they  flew, 
Nor  turned  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do ;" 

— ^but  the  painter  could  only  make  real  to  us  the  feeling  of  love  in  a 
god  by  making  him  ad  hoc  human,  and  the  Cupid  in  Girard's  picture 
looks,  as  I  have  said,  as  if  his  knees  might  at  any  moment  fail  him 
( — ^the  necessary  divine  buoyancy  being  expressed  by  the  half-ex- 
panded wings — ).  As  early  as  my  seventeenth  year,  I  had  recorded 
the  observation  that  the  desire  to  embrace  is  usually  associated  in  a 
person  in  the  erect  posture  with  a  desire  to  kneel ;  and,  after  many 
years,  I  still  say  it  is  the  fact.  A  parent  can  scarcely  fondle  a  child 
very  much  without  feeling  the  impulse.  When  once  love  rises  to 
the  height  of  self-devotion,  however  obscurely  felt,  the  tendency  is  to 
relinquish  the  erect  attitude.  This  can  hardly  be  new, — enunciated 
thus  crudely,  at  all  events, — but  is  it  not  pertinent  ? 

Now,  to  come  to  the  hands.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the,  or  a 
natural  attitude  of  devotion  should  become,  so  to  speak,  technicised  or 
conventionalised  into  the  hard  dare  manus  gesture  of  the  captive  : 
but  can  that  be  the  whole  of  the  matter  ?  I  think  not ;  and  here,  it 
is  probable  that  I  am  going  to  say  some  at  least  of  what  Mr.  Tylor 
has  said.  If  yes, — ^that  will  be  interesting;  if  no,  v  that  may  possibly 
be  still  more  interesting. 

Under  the  influence  of  love,  we  make  gestures  as  if  to  fold  the 
beloved  person  to  ourselves,  ( — this  is  only  a  part  of  the  case,  but  it 
is  enough  for  our  purpose — )  and,  in  supplication  we  are  apt  to  mak^ 
movements  as  if  ready  to  receive  or  gather  something — spreading  the 
hands  outward,  palms  up,  and  sometimes  lifting  them  up.  "  And 
[Solomon]  stood  ..'...  before  the  altar  .  .  .  upon  .  .  .  the  .  .  . 
scaffold  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  and  kneeled  down  upon  his  knees, 

and    spread  forth  his   hands   towards  heaven [And]   when 

Solomon  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven  f 


But  that  is  not  all.  There  is  another  gesture,  not  anywhere  noticed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  this  book ;  a  most  expressive  and  affecting  gesture, 
and  one  which  I  have  seen  spontaneously  employed  in  very  young 
children  in  times  of  keen  expectation  mingled  with  solicitation — I 
mean,  the  clasping  and  wringing  of  the  hands.  This  gesture  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  common  when  the  ideas  present  to  the  mind  are 
agreeable  ones,  as  well  as  in  anguished  supplication.  Now,  why 
should  not  the  joining  of  the  hands  in  prayer,  where  that  gesture  is 
adopted,  be  a  natural  modification  of  the  two  gestures  of  invocation 
(or  preparation  for  receiving  something)  and  intense  supplication  1  I 
have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  often  been  present  when  prayer  was  being 
offered, — I  have  chiefly  women  in  my  mind, — when  I  have  seen  the 
joining  of  the  hands  change  about  from  minute  to  minute,  taking 
every  shape,  from  that  of  intense  clasping  to  that  of  the  scoop  and 
the  more  restrained  form  proper  to  the  precmng  of  a  petition.  As  to 
kneeling,  it  is  common  to  many  forms  of  strong  emotion,  including 
even  sudden  delight ;  but  in  passionate  prayer  the  attitude  will  often 
vary.  The  praying  person  will  half  or  entirely  raise  himself,  sway  to 
and  fro,  clasp  any  near  object,  rise  to  his  feet,  and  spread  out  the 
hands,  then  drop  down  on  his  knees,  and  so  on. 

The  three  leading  principles  relied  upon  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
investigations  are — 1.  The  principle  of  serviceable  associated  habits; 
2.  The  principle  of  Antitheais  ;  and  3.  The  constitution  of  the  nervous 
system  independently,  from  the  first,  of  the  will,  and  independently, 
to  a  certain  degree,  of  habit.  The  second  of  these  principles,  that 
of  Antithesis,  is  not  definitely  referred  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
conventional  attitudes  of  devotion ;  but  one  can  hardly  cpnceive  a 
case  of  expression  in  which,  whatever  value  the  principle  has,  might 
be  more  plainly  drawn  upon  by  the  facts.  The  following  passages 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Darwin  works  the 
principle  in  question  : — 

"  We  will  now  consider  our  second  principle,  that  of  Antithesis. 
Certain  states  of  the  mind  lead  to  certain  habitual  movements,  which 
were  prhnarily  or  may  still  be  of  service ;  and  we  shall  find  that  when 
a  directly  opposite  state  of  mind  is  induced,  there  is  a  strong  and 
involuntary  tendency  to  the  performance  of  movements  of  a  directly 
opposite  nature,  though  these  have  never  been  of  any  service.      *     * 

"  When  a  dog  approaches  a  strange  dog  or  man  in  a  savage  or 
hostOe  frame  of  mind,  he  walks  upright  and  very  stiflSy ;  his  head  is 
slightly  raised,  or  not  much  lowered ;  the  tail  is  held  erect  and  quite 
rigid;  the  hairs  bristle,  especially  along  the  neck  and  back;  the 
pricked  ears  are  directed  forwards,  and  the  eyes  have  a  fixed  stare. 
These  actions,  as  will  hereafter  be  explained,  follow  from  the  dog's 


"  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  dog  suddenly  discovers  that  the 
man  whom  he  is  approaching  is  not  a  stranger,  but  his  master ;  and 
let  it  be  observed  how  completely  and  instantaneously  his  whole 
bearing  is  reversed.  Instead  of  walking  upright,  the  body  sinks 
downwards  or  even  crouches,  and  is  thrown  into  flexuous  movements ; 
his  tail,  instead  of  being  held  stiff  and  upright,  is  lowered,  and  wagged 
from  side  to  side ;  his  hair  instantly  becomes  smooth ;  his  elurs  are 
depressed  and  driven  backwards,  but  not  closely  to  the  head ;  and  his 
lips  hang  loosely.  From  the  drawing  back  of  the  ears  the  eyelids 
become  elongated,  and  the  eyes  no  longer  appear  round  and  staring. 
It  should  be  added  that  the  animal  is  at  such  times  in  an  excited 
condition  from  joy,  and  nerve-force  will  be  generated  in  excess,  whioh 
naturally  leads  to  action  of  some  kind.  ♦  ♦  * 

"  As  the  power  of  intercommunication  is  certainly  of  high  seni^ 
to  many  animals,  there  is  no  d  priori  improbability  in  the  supposition 
that  gestures  manifestly  of  an  opposite  nature  to  those  by  which  cer- 
tain feelings  are  already  expressed  should  at  first  have  been  volun- 
tarily employed  under  the  influence  of  an  opposite  state  of  feeling. 
♦  »*♦♦*♦ 

"Dr.  Scott,  of  the  Exeter  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  writes' to 
me  that  *  opposites  are  gf eatly  used  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb^ 
who  have  a  lively  sense  of  them.' " 

The  feeling  of  worship  is,  we  all  admit,  a  very  complex  one,  but  if 
there  is  anything  to  which  it  is  directly  antithetic  it  is  the  feeling  of 
Authority.  (That  a  savage  may  flog  his  fetich  is,  of  course,  not  pterti- 
nent  to  the  case.)  The  attitude  and  gestures  of  authority  are  among 
the  numerous  types  not  considered  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  this  book  ;  but 
they  are  not  unlike  those  of  hostility — in  which,  of  course,  the  sense 
of  power  is  largely  concerned — and  these  he  has  considered.  What 
he  has  said  of  an  angry  dog  is  much  to  the  point — even  down  to  the 
wide-open  eyes  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Under  the  feeling  whioh  induces 
us  to  give  out  authoritative  commands,  the  back  is  even  more  than 
erected,  the  head  is  thrown  firmly  up,  and,  if  Self-Esteem  be  strong, 
a  good  deal  backwards.  The  whole  attitude  is  rigid :  the  legs  are 
firmly  planted  ;  the  arm  is  stretched  stiffly  forward ;  the  fingers,  ex- 
cept the  first,  are  usually  drawn  in  tight  upon  the  palm ;  the  first 
finger  is  stiffly  extended ;  the  eyes,  wide  open,  are  directed  firmly 
upon  the  person  addressed.  All  this  is,  of  course,  the  reverse  of  the 
ordinary  attitudes  of  devotion ;  and  we  may  observe,  in  proportion 
as  the  tone  of  a  petition  acquires  force  and  urgency,  a  tendency  to 
glide  into  attitudes  more  or  less  closely  approaching  those  of  com- 
mand. The  question  whether  man  first  experienced  the  feeling  of 
command  or  that  of  worship,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
first  term  of  contrast,  may  be  deferred  until  we  have,  at  least,  found 


kind-o'-sort-o'  chick-god. 

Among  the  more  expressive  gestures  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  not 
noticed  are  those  of  Vanity.  These  constitute  a  striking  group.  Li 
a  farce  called,  I  think,  "A  Wife  for  an  Hour,"  a  showily  dressed 
housemaid  is  suddenly  called  upon  to  personate  a  lady.  Of  course 
she  overdoes  her  part  in  some  respects  and  underdoes  it  in  others. 
The  young  gentleman  who  engages  her  puts  her  through  her  paces  as 
well  as  he  can  at  such  short  notice,  and,  among  other  tilings,  he  tests 
her  walk.  But  he  bursts  into  angry  criticism  as  he  takes  a  back 
view  of  the  girl's  style  of  loc(Mnotion, — "  Don't  waggle  so  ! "  Now, 
the  characteristic  attitudes  and  gestures  of  the  feeling  of  Vanity  may 
perhaps  all  be  sununed  up  in  the  word  loaggle.  The  head,  the  shoulders, 
and  the  flanks  all  partake  of  the  movements  in  question,  and  the  effect 
is  sometimes  highly  ludicrous.  Of  course  women  of  fine  natures  or  of 
much  culture  do  not  waggle,  but  whenever  the  feeling  of  vanity  is 
excited  the  tendency  is  visible  in  almost  all  women ;  and  of  the  majority 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  they  all  waggle.  An  ordinary  woman  of  the 
lower  or  middle  class  waggles  the  moment  she  puts  on  any  article  of 
dress  which  she  fancies  is  caviare  to  the  general.  The  phrenologist, 
in  recounting  facts  of  this  kind,  points  to  the  situation  of  his  organ 
of  Approbativeness,  to  its  much  greater  size  in  the  heads  of  women 
than  of  men,  and  then  says,  "  Here  we  have  the  natural  language  of 
the  organ."  Of  course  this  is  not  satisfactory ;  but  as  I  firmly  adhere, 
after  many  years  of  observation,  to  the  Cranioscopy,  I  am  bound  to 
recall  what  the  phrenologist  would  have  to  say. 

There  is  a  form,  a  "  variation,"  of  waggling,  which  Mr.  Darwin  does 
not  notice,  though  it  is  very  noticeable,  especially  in  children.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  which  in  some 
people — (by  no  means  in  all  *) — ^is  tJiie  appropriate  gesture  of  the 
sense  of  inabitity  asserting  itself.  But  there  is  another  gesture,  thot^ 
namely,  of  I  toon't  with  reasons  of  vanity  behind  it ;  the  gesture  of 
coquettish  refusal,  more  or  less  angry,  more  or  less  humorous.  This 
may  be  seen  to  great  perfection  in  children,  and  in  actresses  of  the 
stamp  of  Miss  E.  Farren,  Miss  Kate  Santley,  and  so  on.  It  consists 
in  swaying  the  shoulders  (not  shrugged)  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
in  a  grown  person  is  often  accompanied  with  the  devil's  tattoo  beaten 
by  the  foot.  When  there  is  no  element  of  pleasantry, — and  no  reserve 
of  hesitation, — in  the  person ;  especially  if  it  be  a  child,  the  action  is 
often  very  violent.     But  I  think  it  is  seldom  seen  at  the  very  oom- 


*  I  somewhere  once  saw  the  observation  that  no  vry  conscientions  man  vrvr  shrugs 
luB  shonlders.  This  is  not  true,  but  there  is  someUung  in  the  remark — ^whioh  miui 
stand  over  for  the  present. 
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of  superiority,  a  sense  as  of  one  who  has  overcome  an  obstacle  or  can 
afford  to  treat  it  with  utter  carelessness.  Everybody  knows  at  once 
what  I  mean.  Lady  Dimdonald  says,  that  when  Dundonald  had  got 
her  across  the  Border  fairly  married,  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  said, 
"  I  don't  care  now,  Mousey ;  all  the  world  can't  take  you  firom  me." 
There  seems  to  be  some  element  of  pleasure  in  the  state  of  mind 
which  leads  us  to  express  indifference  by  snapping  our  fingers.  Now 
the  snapping  of  the  fingers  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  rustic 
dancing;  and  (like  the  use  of  the  castanets)  looks  as  if  it  were 
instinctively  employed  to  emphasise,  by  the  sound  and  by  successful 
effort  in  overcoming  slight  resistance,  the  sense  of  physical  power. 
There  is  usually  some  degree  of  buoyancy  present  in  the  emotion 
which  leads  us  to  snap  our  fingers. 

And  the  same  idea  of  buoyancy  comes  to  the  surface,  when  we  con- 
sider some  of  the  signs  more  strictly  proper  to  contempt.  For  example, 
when  we  say  pooh  1  or  pah !  or  bah  !  very  emphatically,  or  thrust  out 
our  lips  and  make^a  puffing  movementVith  our  mouths.  Mr.  Darwin 
seems  to  think  these  movements  with  bur  lips  are  derived  from  the 
movements  proper  to  spitting  out  somethmg  abhorrent,  but  that  does 
not  seem  to  me  clearly  made  out.  Every  reader  will  call  to  mind  how 
Mephistopheles  says  a  love-siok  fool  is  ready  to  puff  away  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  to  please  a  girl,  and  it  is  perhaps  as  plausible  to  trace  some 
of  the  signs  of  contempt  made  with  the  mouth  to  the  gesture  with 
which  we  puff  a  feather  or  any  other  very  light  matter  into  the  air. 

The  lolling  out  of  the  tpngue  is,  Mr.  Darwin  finds,  universally 
employed  as  a  sign  of  contempt.  This  is  certainly  not  my  observa- 
into.  The  protruding  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  by  the  wagging  of  it, 
the  distortion  of  the  face,  and  certain  sounds,  is  a  common  sign  of 
contempt — and,  take  it  which  way  you  will,  the  facts  look  well  suited 
to  Mr.  Darwin's  purpose.  But  very,  very  large  ranges  of  observation 
are  necessary  before  we  form  conclusions  in  these  matters.  Another 
explanation  of  the  thrusting  out  of  the  tongue  is  suggested  by  a  little 
reflection.  And  in  no  sense  can  the  tendency  to  use  any  such  gesture 
be  called  "  innate."  Children  catch  the  practice  of  each  other,  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  come  natiuully  to  those  who  are  well  nurtured. 
And  we  must  not  forget  here  the  admitted  tendency  to  use  the 
tongue  as  a  sort  of  sympathetic  rudder  in  a  great  many  cases.  All 
the  children  ever  noticed  by  me  had  a  way  of  putting  out  the  tongue 
when  writing,  drawing,  or  painting,  and  in  some  other  cases.  And  all 
children  are  told  to  put  their  tongues  in,  to  cover  their  mouths  when 
they  gape  or  cough,  and  to  turn  away  their  faces  if  anything  absolutely 
compels  the  opening  of  the  mouth  too  widely.  This  is  not  the  whole 
of  what  might  be  said  (if  this  were  a  scientific  periodical) ;  and  the 
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presence,  or  suspected  by  them ;  or  again  when  we  reflect  wl 
others  would  have  thought  of  us  had  they  known  of  the  act.  Nev< 
theless  one  or  two  of  my  informants  believe  that  they  have  blush* 
from  shame  ftt  acts  in  no  way  relating  to  others.  If  this  be  so,  ^ 
must  attribute  the  result  to  the  force  of  inveterate  habit  and  assooi 
tion,  under  a  state  of  mind  closely  analogous  to  that  whic 
ordinarily  excites  a  blush  :  nor  need  we  feel  surprise  at  this,  as  ev< 
sympathy  with  another  person  who  commits  a  flagrant  breach  « 
etiquette  is  believed,  as  we  have  just  seen,  sometimes  to  ooofle 
blush. 

Finally,  then,  I  conclude  that  blushing,  whether  due  to  shynoss- 
to  shame  for  a  real  crime — to  shame  from  a  breach  of  the^  laws  c 
etiquette — to  modesty  from  humility — to  modesty  from  an  indelicac, 
— depends  in  all  cases  on  tJie  same  principle ;  this  principle  being  c 
sensitive  regard  for  the  opinion^  more  particularly  for  the  depreciatior 
of  otiiers,  primarily  in  relation  to  our  personal  appearance^  espedeilly 
of  our  faces ;  and  secondarily^  through  the  force  of  association,  and 
habit  J  in  relation  to  the  opinion  of  others  on  our  conduct" 

The  whole  of  what  Mr.  Darwin  writes  upon  these  topics  js  full  oi 
that  kind  of  candour  which  springs  from  high  moral  apprehensive- 
ness  and  from  that  only.*  He  is  perfectly  right  in  believing  that  we 
may  blush  in  secret  and  for  actions  that  have  no  (direct)  reference  to 
others ;  but  his  explanation  of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  blush  from  the 
sense  of  guilt  towards  God,  cannot,  I  think,  be  admitted.  Nor,  till 
the  facts  relating  to  the  flush  of  silent  solemn  indignation  have  been 
co-ordinated,  can  his  analysis  of  the  subject  of  blushing  be  taken  for 
complete.  I  know  a  man,  who,  when  he  was  a  boy,  engaged  in 
certain  difficult  tasks  of  self-culture,  used  to  make  record  and  sign 
vows  to  himself  to  do  certain  things.  And  to  recall  a  breach  of  one 
of  these  vows  was  often  accompanied  by  a  blush — »t  night  and  in  bed. 
It  would,  I  fancy,  take  a  great  deal  to  persuade  this  man  that  his 
blushes  had  the  precise  remote  parentage  Mr.  Darwin  assigns  to 
them.  But  as  his  sensations  would  prove  nothing  to  anyone  but 
himself,  we  will  leave  the  subject  for  the  present,  simply  repeating 
that  the  flush  of  moral  indignation  ( — not  necessarily  anger,  and  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  any  impulse  to  act — )  must  be  more  care- 
fully considered  before  we  decide  upon  this  question.  There  are 
other  matters  which  also  require  (I  think)  more  consideration  than 
Mr.  Darwin  has  given  them ; — ^but  he  is  permitted  to  do  in  a 
Scientific  work  what  I  could  not  do  in  these  pages  without,  perhaps, 

•  OontniBt— I  quote  at  nukdom,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — Bacon,  when  he  speaks 
of  *Hhe  Anabaptists  and  other  such  furies,"  and  Milton,  where  he  says,  tenderly, 
**  the  Anabaptists,  if  we  read  them  aright"  (I  do  not  forget  Miinzer,  or  the  differ- 
ence in  dates.) 


encourage  me  to  risk  much  in  such  cases. 

Some  of  the  passages  which  relate  to  the  erecting  of  the  hair  and 
feathers  under  certain  kinds  of  excitement  are  highly  interesting,  and 
the  interest  of  the  text  is  admirably  seconded  by  that  of  the  illustrations. 
The  picture  of  a  swan  ruffled  with  anger,  and  of  a  mad  woman  with 
her  hair  on  end,  are  capital.  It  appears  to  be  not  uncommon  for  the 
medical  and  other  attendants  of  mad  people,  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
their  condition,  considered  as  favourable  or  unfavourable, '  by  the 
smoothness  or  roughness  of  their  hair.  It  is  a  very,  very  curious 
subject,  and  poetry,  classic  and  not  classic,  is  full  of  suggestions  about 
it  Take  a  passage  which  occurs  to  me  at  once.  It  is  from  the  speech 
of  Comus  when  he  first  hears  of  the  singing  of  the  lady  : — 

" At  eveiy  fall 

Smoothing  tJie  raven  down  of  darkness  till  it  smiled** 

Or  take  the  repeated  references  which  occur  in  the  poets  to  the 
effect  of  beauty  in  "  sleeking "  or  smoothing  water.  There  is  one 
in  Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,"  but  I  can  only  recollect 
it  with  a  gap — 

^'  The  moon  on  the  Latmos  mountain 
Her  pining  vigil  keeps.    .    .    . 
And  the  crystal  lymph 
Bewails  the  nymph 
Whose  beauty  sleeked  the  streams." 

"  Bulwer  all  over  !  "  says  the  reader — but  that  is  not  the  point.  It 
is  a  fact  which  any  sensitive  person  may  verify  for  himself  that, 
under  the  influence  of  tender  caresses,  the  skin  does  actually  take  on 
additional  smoothness — accidental  local  roughnesses  tending  to  dis- 
appear. Then,  when  we  caress  another  we  experience  a  strong  desire 
to  stroke  the  hair.  In  the  case  of  men  caressing  women  and  children, 
this  will  be  at  once  admitted,  but  it  is  so  with  men  caressing  men. 
I  have  read  that  Mendelssohn  would  sometimes  turn  to  a  dear  friend, 
and,  stroking  his  hair,  say,  softly,  "  Edouard,"  as  if  Edward  had  been  a 
chUd. 

In  this  connection  the  gesture  of  benediction,  which  is  so  far 
instructive  that  it  suggests  itself  to  most  of  us  apart  from  all  teaching 
or  imitation,  occurs  to  me.  You  may  notice  it  in  children  who  have 
incidentally  to  protect  still  younger  children — I  do  not  now  refer  to 
the  stroking  caress,  but  the  real,  genuine  "  imposition  of  hands." 

Mr.  Darwin  could  not,  of  course,  overlook  kissing.  And  he  makes 
the  following  remarks  : — 

"  We  Europeans  are  so  accustomed  to  kissing  as  a  mark  of  affec- 
tion that  it  might  be  thought  to  be  innate  in  mankind ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  Steele  was  mistaken  when  he  said,  '  Nature  was  its 
author,  and  it  began  with  the  first  courtship.*     Jemmy  Button,  the 


innate  or  natural  that  it  apparently  depends  on  pleasiire  from  cL 
contact  with  a  beloved  person  ;  and  it  is  replaced  in  various  parts 
the  world  by  the  rubbing  of  noses,  as  with  the  New  Zealanders  a 
Laplanders  by  the  rubbing  or  patting  of  the  arms/'  &c. 

But  how  do  the  facts  cited  by  Mr.  Darwin  prove  that  Steele  w 
wrong?  Here  again  we  come  upon  the  difficulty  about  the  use 
such  words  as  "  innate  "  and  "  natural."  Kissing  proper  is  only  oi 
of  a  group  of  expressive  movements  all  closely  related  to  each  othe 
and  among  them  is  that  of  biting,  considered  as  expressive  of  affe 
tion.  Every  fond  mother  knows  what  it  is  to  want  to  eat  her  chil 
and  many  mothers  and  fathers,  too,  know  what  it  is  to  bite,  out  ( 
mere  love.  Animals  do  it ;  and  though  a  late  school  of  poets  hi 
been  severely  criticised  for  introducing  biting  or  "  munching "  int 
their  poetiy  as  a  natural  and  not  extraordinary  caress,  the  thing  i 
no  modem  innovation.     Such  passages  as — 

*'....  Shoulders  white, 
Fit  for  Venua*  pearly  bite," 

have  been  quite  common  in  all  erotic  poetry.  Any  one  who  sees  hoi? 
directly  some  of  this  makes,  at  first  sight,  for  Mr.  Darwin's  thesis,  ii 
welcome  to  laugh  at  my  candour  and  say,  "  Out  of  thine  own  moutl 
will  I  judge  thee,  thou  maladroit  penman."     But  things  can  wait. 

This  may  be  permitted  to  introduce  a  word  or  two  concerning  what 
Mr.  Darwin  has  to  say  of  the  use  he  made  of  works  of  art  in  hie 
investigations: — "I  had  hoped  to  derive  much  aid  from  the  great 
masters  in  painting  and  sculpture,  who  are  such  close  observers. 
Accordingly,  I  have  looked  at  photographs  and  engravings  of  many 
well-known  works,  but,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not  thus  pro- 
fited. The  reason,  no  doubt,  is,  that  in  works  of  art,  beauty  is  the 
chief  object ;  and  strongly  contracted  facial  muscles  destroy  beauty. 
The  story  of  the  composition  is  generally  told  with  wonderful  force 
and  truth  by  skilfully  given  accessories."  Upon  this  it  is  surely  not 
unimportant  to  remark  that,  although  Mr.  Darwin  may  not  have 
found  the  study  of  pictures  and  statues  very  useful  for  his  purpose, 
others  might  find  them  useful  for  theirs  in  taking  some  other  view  of 
the  question.  There  is  also  nothing  disrespectful  in  suggesting  that 
a  very  special  sensitiveness  is  necessary  for  the  proper  examination 
of  works  of  art  for  any  purpose  relating  to  expression.  And  this 
easily  connects  itself  with  the  idea  Mr.  Darwin's  book  certainly  leaves 
upon  my  mind,  that  he  has  paid  tio  little  attention  to  the  shadings- 
oflf  of  emotive  expression.  But  this  is  only  an  observation  of  mine, 
not  a  complaint.     Works  of  art  would,  I  believe,  be  found  very  sug- 


And  this  naturally  brings  us  to  musio.  First  let  us  take  the 
following : — 

''  That  animals  utter  musical  notes  is  familiar  to  every  one,  as  we 
may  daily  hear  in  the  singing  of  birds.  It  is  a  more  remarkable  fact 
that  an  ape,  one  of  the  gibbouA,  produces  an  ejuust  octave  of  musical 
sounds,  ascending  and  descending  the  scale  by  half-tones ;  so  that 
this  monkey  alone  of  brute  majumi^lH  may  be  said  to.  sing.     .     .     . 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  some 

quadrupeds  much  lower  in  the  scale  than  monkeys,  namely  rodents, 
are  able  to  produce  correct  musical  tones :  see  the  account  of  a  sing- 
ing hesperomys,  by  the  Kev.  S.  Lockwood,  in  the  '  American  Natu- 
iBlist,'  vol.  v.,  December,  1871,  p.  761." 

Is  Mr.  Darwin  aware  that  it  has  been  denied  by  musical  autho- 
rities that  there  are  any  really  melodic  intervals  in  the  song  of 
birds) — a  view  which,  however,  I  do  not  quote  in  order  to  main- 
tain it. 

The  following  is  very  interesting,  chiefly  because  of  the  very  vague 
language  about  some  sort  of  sympathy,  to  which  we  find  great  natu- 
ralists reduced  when  they  approach  certain  topics : — 

"  There  are  other  actions  which  are  commonly  performed  under 
certain  circumstances,  independently  of  habit,  and  which  seem  to  be 
due  to  imitation  or  some  sort  of  sympathy.  Thus  persons  cutting 
anything  with  a  pair  of  scissors  may  be  seen  to  move  their  jaws 
simultaneously  with  the  blades  of  the  scissors.  Children  learning  to 
write  often  twist  about  their  tongues  as  their  fingers  move,  in  a 
ridiculoiis  fashion.  When  a  public  singer  suddenly  becomes  a  little 
hoarse,  many  of  those  present  may  be  heard,  as  I  have  been  assured 
by  a  gentleman  on  whpm  I  can  rely,  to  clear  their  throats ;  but  here 
habit  probably  comes  into  play,  as  we  clear  our  own  throats  under 
similar  circumstance.  I  have  also  been  told  that  at  leaping-matches, 
as  the  performer  makes  his  spring,  many  of  the  spectators,  generally 
men  and  boys,  move  their  feet ;  but  here  again  habit  probably  comes 
into  play,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  women  would  thus  act. 
Music  often  produces  another  peculiar  effect.  We  know  that  every 
strong  sensation,  emotion,  or  excitement — extreme  pain,  rage,  terror, 
joy,  or  the  passion  of  love— all  have  a  special  tendency  to  cause  the 
muscles  to  tremble  ;  and  the  thrill  or  slight  shiver  which  runs  down 
the  backbone  and  limbs  of  many  persons  when  they  are  powerfully 
affected  by  music  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  above 
trembling  of  the  body  as  a  slight  suffusion  of  tears  from  the  power  of 
music  does  to  weeping  from  any  strong  and  real  emotion." 

In  the  last  story  of  "  Lilliput  Legends  " — a  story  in  which,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  author,  certain  pans-pipes  "  turn  out,"  in  the  hand* 
of  a  certain  musical  maiden,  "  to  be  real  pipes  of  Pan,"  there  are  such 


people  understand,  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  author  of  thofia 
absurdities  has  thought  about  the  subject  Perhaps  he  has. 
But  Mr.  Darwin  has  some  still  more  specific  sentences  oonofiming 
music : — 

''  In  considering  the  mode  in  which  vocal  utterances  express 
emotion,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  what  iacaUed 
'expression'  in  music.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Litchfield,  who  has 
long  attended  to  the  subject  of  music,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  ^ve  me 
the  following  remarks : — *  The  question,  what  is  the  essence  of 
musical  *'  expression  "  invokes  a  number  of  obscure  points,  which,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  are  as  yet  imsolved  enigmas.  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  however,  any  law  which  is  found  to  hold  as  to  the  exfnreseion  of 
the  emotions  by  simple  sounds  must  apply  to  the  move  developed 
mode  of  expression  in  song,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  primary  type 
of  all  music.  A  great  part  of  the  emotional  effect  of  a  song  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  action  by  which  the  sounds  are  produced.  In 
songs,  for  instance,  which  express  great  vehemence  of  passion,  the 
effect  often  chiefly  depends  on  the  forcible  utterance  of  some  one  or 
two  characteristic  passages  which  demand  great  exertion  of  vocal 
force ;  and  it  will  be  frequently  noticed  that  a  song  of  Uus  character 
fails  of  its  proper  effect  when  sung  by  a  voice  of  sufficient  power  and 
range '  to  give  the  characteristic  passages  without  much  exertion- 
This  is,  no  doubt,  the  secret  of  the  loss  of  effect  so  often  produced  by 
the  transposition  of  a  song  from  one  key  to  another.  The  effect  is 
thus  seen  to  depend  not  merely  on  the  actual  sounds,  but  also  in  part 
on  the  nature  of  the  action  which  produces  the  sounds.  Indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  whenever  we  feel  the  "  expression  "  of  a  song  to  be  due 
to  its  quickness  or  slowness  of  movement — to  smoothness  of  flow, 
loudness  of  utterance,  and  so  on — we  are,  in  fact,  interpreting  the 
muscular  actions  which  produce  sound,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
interpret  muscular  action  generally.  But  this  leaves  unexplained  the 
more  subtle  and  more  specific  effect  which  we  call  the  rnusical 
expression  of  the  song — the  delight  given  by  its  melody,  or  even  by 
the  separate  sounds  which  make  iip  the  melody.  This  is  an  effeot 
indefinable  in  language — one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  analyse,  and  which  the  ingenious  speculation  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  as  to  the  origin  of  music  leaves  quite  unexplained. 
For  it  is  certain  that  the  melodic  effect  of  a  series  of  sounds  does  not 
depend  in  the  least  on  their  loudness  or  softness,  or  on  their 
abfolvU  pitch.  A  tune  is  always  the  same  tune,  wheUxer  it  is 
sung  loudly  or  softly,  by  a  man  or  a  child  ;  whether  it  is  played  on  a 
flute  or  on  a  trombone.     The   purely  musical  effect  of  any  sound 


depends  on  its  place  in  what  is  technically  called  a  "  scale  ;"  the  same 
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"  It  is  on  this  relative  association  of  the  sounds  that  all  the  essen- 
tially characteristic  effects  which  are  smmned  up  in  the  phrase 
'  musical  expression  *  depend.  But  why  certain  associations  of  sounds 
have  such-and-such  effects  is  a  problem  which  yet  remains  to  be 
solved." 

It  is  rather  curious  that  a  good  many  years  ago  the  writer  of  these 
lines  had  incidentally  to  take  up  the  very  topic  started  by  Mr.  Litch- 
field, and  then  printed  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"Archbishop  Whately,  speaking  of  what  he  calls  "totality  (or 
eusynopticity) "  of  mind,  says,  '  it  enables  its  possessor  (among  other 
advantages)  to  acquire  and  retain  things  which  can  be  formed  into  a 
system,  {ind,  as  it  were,  tied  into  a  bunch.'  So  far  good.  It  is  of 
the  elucidating  comparison  that  I  complain.  'In  this  respect,  it 
(totality)  is  like  an  ear  for  music  (which  indeed  in  its  own  way  may 
be  called  a  species  thereof),  for  I  do  not  know  that  those  who  have 
an  ear  retain  single  sounds  better  than  others ;  but  they  are  enabled 
to  retain  a  vast  number,  by  means  of  their  mutual  relation  in  a  tune. 
That  their  remembrance  of  a  tune  is  not  the  collective  remembrance 
of  the  individual  notes,  but  of  their  mutual  relation,  is  quite  evident 
from  this — that  if  they  begin  any  tune  in  a  higher  or  lower  note 
than  they  heard  it,  they  will  go  all  through  the  same,  and  thus  bring 
out  notes  which  it  is  conceivable  they  never  heard  in  their 
lives.' 

"  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  this  *  totality '  of  the  musical  faculty, 
which  makes  it  especially  eligible  for  comparison  1  Is  not  the  com- 
bining power  the  manifestation  of  the  higher  exercises  of  every  faculty 
of  the  human  mind  (whatever  one's  metaphysics),  as  you  ascend  from 
simple  perception  1  Is  the  x  of  the  gamut — the  object  of  the  musical 
faculty — more  definable  than  the  x  of  the  numeration  table — the 
object  of  the  arithmetical  faculty  1  Is  it  a?iy  more  a  matter  of  '  rela- 
tion '  ]  /  cannot  see  it.  And  I  should  say  precisely  the  same  of  the 
faculty  of  '  casuality,'  or  of  *  comparison.'  I  apprehend — appealing- 
both  to  my  own  consciousness  and  observation — that  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  musical  people  do  not  perceive  in  single  sounds  qualities 
which  unmusical  people  do  not.  A  million  men  would  receive  a 
million  different  impressions  through  the  ear  of  the  same  note  of  a 
bell,  and  each  one  would  remember  it  differently.  A  single  sound 
may  be  musical  or  unmusical,  as  we  all  know.  The  statement  that 
music  depends  upon  the  relations  of  sounds  amounts,  I  think,  to 
nothing  but  a  truism.  Upon  what  relations  1  Not  upon  those  of 
time  or  succession,  for — not  to  refer  to  the  nations  whose  music  was 
almost  wholly  rhythmical,  and  woidd  not  be  recognised  under  that 
name  by  us — we  all  know  persons  who  have  the  keenest  ear  for  the 
'music'  of  music,  and   almost  no  perception  of  time  or  rhythm. 


lions  01  sounds !  W  ouia  not  tne  accurate  statement  be.  Music  lies  in 
the  musical  quality  of  soimds  {%.€.,  in  the  x  which  is  the  object  of  a 
certain  perception),  and  a  musical  composition  is  a  combination  of 
musical  sounds,  resulting  from  the  musical  faculty,  joined  to  other 
faculties,  in  a  high  degree  of  activity]  A  musical  composition 
includes — I.  Tune.     II.  Time.     III.  Rhythm,  accent,  or  momentum. 

Let  me  be  imderstood.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  exercise  of  ''totality  " 
is  like  that  of  "  a  good  ear  " — only,  that  it  is  more  like  that  than 
like  the  exercise  of  any  other  good  natural  gift  —the  arithmetician's, 
the  painter's,  the  mechanist's.  Combination  is  the  flower  and  crown 
of  every  faculty ;  but  its  fundamental  action  is  an  ultimate  fact  not 
admitting  of  any  such  definition  as  the  passage  from  Whately  seems 
to  imply  for  music." 

This  was  written  in  haste  for  a  periodical,  and  it  Is  not  as  well  put 
as  it  might  be — but  I  still  adhere  to  it.  In  other  words,  I  think  the 
question  is  discussed  at  a  gratuitous  disadvantage  if  we  treat  the  case 
of  Music  as  one  by  itself. 

Lastly,  I  cannot  omit,  as  an  act  of  justice,  calling  attention  to  the 
general  principles  of  p^thognomy  laid  down  by  Spurzheim.  His 
purpose  was  physiognomical ;  but  the  reader  of  Mr. ,  Darwin's  book 
will  be  struck  with  the  correspondences  between  these  "  principles  " 
and  those  brought  out  by  the  great  living  naturalist,  when  the  object 
is  not  physiognomical.  Spurzheim's  general  principles  are  as 
follows  : — 

''  1.  As  soon  as  any  faculty  of  the  mind  is  active,  all  the  bodily  parts 
which  contribute  to  the  performance  of  the  respective  function  enter 
into  action. 

2.  All  motions  and  all  activity  of  the  auxiliary  parts  are  adapted  to 
the  performance  of  the  function. 

3.  Though  the  activity  of  only  one  part  be  necessary  to  any 
function,  yet  all  other  similar  parts  enter  into  action. 

4.  If  any  internal  faculty  be  active,  and  somewhat  energetic,  though 
no  function  is  produced,  yet  the  external  expressions  take  place  con- 
formably. 

5.  All  external  expressions  are  concordant  over  the  whole  body. 

6.  The  external  expressions  are  stronger  or  weaker  according  to 
the  activity  of  the  fieusulties ;  and  they  are  modified  in  different  nations, 
individuals,  temperaments,  and  ages  ;  but  the  essential  is  everywhere 
the  same. 

7.  The  motions  and  attitude  of  the  body  are  modified  according  to 
the  seats  of  the  organs. 

8.  External  expressions  are  either  transitory  or  permanent. 

9.  Pathoguomy  may  be  studied  in  respect  to  truth,  or  in  respect  to 
gracefulness. 

10.  Finally,  pathognomy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  pantomime." 
VOL.  xn,  r 


I  beg  the  reader  to  receive  these  notes  as  what  they  are — ^the  very 
first  result  of  a  first,  and  necessarily  hasty,  readihg  of  Mr.  Dsdrwin's 
book.  It  is  not  to  that,  however,  but  to  a  settled  purpose  of  abert^- 
nence  (for  the  present)  that  he  must  attribute  my  utter  silenoe  as  to 
the  main  thesis  in  the  light  of  which  Mr.  Darwin's  book  is  written. 
But  the  subject  of  the  Natural  Language  of  Emotion  is  one  which, 
according  to  promise,  will  be  incidentally  taken  up  firom  time  to  time 
in  these  papers,  and  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  escape  tinning  to  Mi*. 
Darwin's  book  again  and  again.  As  the  comments  of  difiering  persons 
constitute  in  all  such  discussions  a  portion  of  the  evidfence,  I  should 
add  that  I  have  carefully  abstained  firom  readmg  any  reviews  or 
notices  of  the  work  before  us. 

On  looking  over  these  rough  notes,  I  find  one  or  two  things  which 
I  had  marked  for  immediate  notice  have  been  left  out.  The  first  is 
what  Mr.  Darwin  says  of  a  certain  gesture  expressive  of  surf^rise  or 
astonishment : — 

"There  is  another  little  gesture,  expressive  of  astonislDkieiit^  of 
which  I  can  offer  no  explanation;  namely,  the  hand  being  placed 
over  the  mouth  or  on  some  part  of  the  head.  This  has  been  obiMEffved 
with  so  many  races  of  man,  that  it  must  haTe  some  natural  origin. 
A  wild  Australian  was  taken  into  a  large  room  full  of  official  papei^, 
which  surprised  him  greatly,  and  he  cried  out,  du^y  elude,  eludk, 
putting  the  back  of  his  hand  towards  his  lips.  Mrs.  Barber  Bkys 
that  the  Kafirs  and  Fingoes  express  astonishment  by  a  steious  Idok, 
and  by  placing  the  right  hand  upon  the  mouth,  uttering  iihe  Wbud 
matvo,  which  means  *  wonderful.'  The  Bushmen  are  said  to  put  their 
hands  to  their  necks,  bending  their  heads  backwards.  Mr.  Winwood 
Reade  has  observed  that  the  negroes  on  Hhe  West  Coast  of  Miitk^ 
when  surprised,  clap  their  hands  to  their  moirths,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  '  My  mouth  cleaves  to  me,'  {.«.,  to  my  hands ;  and  he  has  heard 
that  this  is  their  usual  gesture  on  such  occasions.  Captain  Speedy 
informs  me  that  the  Abyssinians  place  their  right  hand  to  th^  fore- 
head, with  the  palm  outside.  Lastly,  Mr.  Washington  Matthews 
states  that  the  conventional  sign  of  astonishment  with  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States  'is  made  by  placing  the 
half-Kslosed  hand  over  the  mouth ;  in  doing  this  the  head  is  often 
bent  forwards,  and  words  or  low  groans  are  sometimes  uttered.* 
Catlin  makes  the  same  remark  about  the  hand  being  pressed  threr  the 
mouth  by  the  Mandans  and  other  Indian  tribes." 

In  the  Bible,  covering  the  mouth  with  the  hand  is  ver^  often  refelrred 
to,  but  usually  I  think  the  gesture  thefe  means  that  the  person  will 
not  presimie  to  speak ;  and  it  is  associated  with  awe  or  terror.  But 
surprise  and  awe  are  kindred  feelings;  and  two  at  least  of  the 
passages  in  question  are  worth  quoting  :^ob  Xxi.  ver.  5,  "  Maxk  me, 


VOL  J.U,       xno  uauuiu)  tsutui  w^  tuiu   im  uuiuuuiiutju  ....  uaey 
lay  their  hand  upon  their  mouth." 

But  the  very  first  thing  which  struck  me  when  I  read  the  ] 
graph  in  Mr.  Darwin's  volume  was  this: — ^The  gesture  is  somei 
similar  to  that  of  putting  the  hand  to  the  mouth  or  rubbing  the  « 
when  startled  or  *'  taken  aback.''  The  gesture  may  I  think  be  i 
in  Wilkie's  "Village  Politiciaais,"  and  in  one  of  two  draughi-playei 
another  picture.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  familiar  gesture ;  and 
bably  many  a  reader  does  just  what  I  often  do  when  taken  abac 
puts  his  hand  suddenly  to  his  mouth,  while  the  blood  rushes  into 
head.  The  clasping  of  the  head  with  one  or  both  hands  under 
strong  shock  is  common — as  if  to  quell  a  sense  of  throbbing 
splitting. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  habits,  I  can  mentio 
&Gt  as  curious  M  many  of  those  which  are  familiar  to  studenti 
such  matters.  A  highly  nervous  gentleman,  ^o  had  been  a  gr 
writer  of  shorthand  all  his  life,  had  a  habit  of  sometimes  writing  ii 
the  air  with  his  index-iiilger.  This  habit  was  transmitted  to  one 
his  children,  who,  at  a  very  early  age,  made,  when  excited,  shorthai 
writing  movements  in  the  air  of  tibe  same  kind  as  his  father's.  1 
effect  was  so  supremely,  so  unutterably  ludicrcms,  that  he  was  fai 
laughed  out  of  it,  but  the  habit  Was  what  must  be  called  a  fixed  o 
It  ought  to  be  added  that,  fi*om  dreumstances  of  age,  &c.,  <Scc.,  it  i 
clear  the  habit  was  not  due  to  imitation. 

Under  the  word  Admiration,  Mr,  Darwin  begins  thus,  "Life 
need  be  said  on  this  h^ad,"  and  his  remarks  only  occupy  seven  line 
This  is  just  one  of  the  topiOs  which  ought  to  be  found  a  fert 
one — ^though  it  woiild  not  dbvioudy  lend  itself  to  the  final  thesis 
Mr*  Darwin. 

I  find  I  have  omitted  to  iiefer  to  varouis  minor  gestures  of  rubbii 
or  clasping  the  hands,  e.g,, — 

"    .    .     .    In  the  fulness  of  joy  and  hope, 
Rubbing  thd  h&nds  with  invisible  Boap 
In  imperceptible  water,'' — 

— ^whioh  were  to  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  dai 
manm  gesture.     But  another  time  will  do. 

Hbnby  Holhbaoh. 


"THE    GREAT    SNOW." 

(Drownietown,  New  £iig]iiEid,  18 — .) 

Br  TUB  Author  tip  *'St.  Abe  and  His  Sevek  Wives/' 


'TwAs  the  yectr  of  tlie  (Ireat  Snow, 

First  the  East  l^gau  to  blow 
Chill  and  ah  rill  for  many  dnyn, 
On  the  wild,  wet  woodland  waja« 
Then  the  North,  with  criuiBoa  cheeks, 
Blew  upon  the  pond  for  weeks, 
ChiU'd  the  wnter  thro'  and  thro', 
Till  the  firnt  thin  ice-cruat  grew 
Blue  and  filmy ;  then  at  last 
All  the  pond  waa  prison'd  fast, 
Prisoned,  *imother'd,  and  fetter'd  tight, 
Let  it  strnggle  as  it  might. 
And  the  fir«t  Snow  drifted  down 
On  the  roofs  of  Drowaietown, 

First  the  vanguard  of  the  Snow ; 
Falling  flakes*,  whirling  slow, 
Drifting  darkness,  troubled  dream  ; 
Then  a  motion  and  a  gleam  ; 
8prinkling  with  a  earpet  white 

Roofs,  and  swamps,  and  woodland  ways, 
Thus  the  first  Snow  took  its  flight. 

And  there  was  a  hush  for  daya. 

Mid  that  hush  the  Spectre  dim, 
Faint  of  breath  and  worn  of  limb, 
HoAR-FBosT,  like  a  maiden's  ghost, 
Nightly  o'er  the  mai'sheti  crost 
In  the  mounlight  :  where  she  flew, 

At  the  touch  of  her  chill  dress 
Cobwebii  of  the  glinmieriug  dew 

Froze  to  silvern  loveliness. 
All  the  night,  in  the  chill  light, 
Quietly  she  took  her  Hight ; 
Thro'  the  streets  she  crept,  and  stayed 


• 


On  the  phantom  flowers  so  drawn 
With  her  frozen  breath  breathed  she  ; 

And  each  window-pane  at  dawn, 
Tnm'd  to  crystal  tracery  ! 

Then  the  Phantom  Fog  came  forth, 
Following  slowly  from  the  North ; 
Wheezing,  coughing,  blown  and  damp. 
He  sat  sullen  in  the  swamp. 
Scowling  with  a  blood-shot  eye 
As  the  canyas-backs  went  by ; 
Till  the  north  wind  with  a  shout. 
Thrust  his  pole  and  poked  him  out ; 
And  the  Phantom,  with  a  scowl, 

Black'ning  night  and  darkning  day. 
Hooted  after  by  the  owl, 

Lamely  halted  on  his  way. 
Then  in  flocks  that  ever  increase 
Honk'd  the  armies  of  the  geese, 
'Gainst  a  sky  of  crimson  red 
Silhouetted  overhead. 
After  them  in  a  dark  mass. 
Sleet  and  hail  hiss  as  they  pass, 
Rattling  on  the  frozen  lea 
,With  their  shrill  artillery. 
Then  a  silence :  then  comes  on 
Frost,  the  steel-bright  Skeleton, 
Silent  in  the  night  he  steals 
With  wolves  howling  at  his  heels, 
Seeing  to  the  locks  and  keys 
On  the  ponds  and  on  the  leas. 
Touching  with  his  tingling  wand 
Trees  and  shrubs  on  every  hand, 
Till  they  change,  transformed  to  sight. 
Into  dwar&  and  druids  white, — 
Icicle-bearded,  frosty-shrouded 
Underneath  his  mantle  clouded. 
And  on  many  of  their  shoiQders, 
Chill,  indifferent  to  beholders,         ' 
Sits  the  ban^d  owl  in  a  heap. 
Ruffled,  dumb,  and  fast  asleep. 
There  the  legions  of  the  trees 
Gathered  ghost-like  round  his  knees  ; 
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Lying  there  in  a  half-doze. 
While  on  finger-tips  and  toes 
Squiirels  turned  their  wheals,  and  jays 
Fluttered  in  a  wild  amaze, 
And  the  foxes,  hnngry-jowl'd, 
Looked  out  of  their  holes  and  growl'd. 
There  he  waited,  breath'd,  and  cold. 
On  ihe  white  and  silent  wold. 
In  a  hush  sat  the  cold  Thing, 
Looking  north,  and  listening  I 
And  the  fanners  drove  their  tefuoo» 
Past  the  woods  and  by  the  streao^ 
Crying  as  they  met  together. 
With  chill  noses,  ''Frosty  weather T 
And  along  the  iron  ways 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  went  the  sWigh& 
And  the  wood-chop^  did  hie, 
Leather  stockings  to  tib«  thigh, 
Crouching  on  the  snow  that  stxew'd 
Every  comer  of  the  wood. 
Still  Frost  waited,  very  still  ; 
Then  he  whistled,  loud  aod  shxill ; 
Then  he  pointed  north,  and  lo  I 
The  xxmvL  army  of  the  Si^ow. 

Black  as  Erebus  afajc. 

Blotting  su^,  and  mooqi,  i^ad  st^. 

Drifting,  in  confusiou  drivan. 

Screaming,  struggling,  rent  and  riven, 

Whirling,  wailing,  blown  afar. 

In  an  awful  wind  of  War, 

Dragging  drifts  of  dead  beneath. 

With  a  melancholy  groan. 
While  the  fierce  Frost  set  his  teeth, 

R086  erect,  and  waved  them  on  1 

All  day  long  the  legions  passed 
On  an  ever-gathering  blast ; 
In  an  ever-gathering  nighty 
Fast  they  eddied  on  their  flight. 
With  a  tramping  and  a  roar, 
Like  the  waves  on  a  wild  shore ; 
With  a  motion  and  a  gleam, 
Whirling,  driven  in  a  drean^  ; 


Shrouding  trees  and  men's  abodes ; 
While  the  great  Pond  loaded  deep, 
Turning  over  in  its  sleep, 
Groaned ;  but  when  night  came,  forsooth, 

Grew  the  tramp  unto  a  thunder ; 
Wind  met  wind  with  wail  uncouth, 
Frost  and  Storm  fought  naij  and  tooth, 

Shrieking,  and  the  roofs  rQcJk'd  under. 
Scared  out  of  its  sleep  that  night, 
Drowsletown  awak'd  in  fright ; 
Chimney-pots  above  it  flying, 

Windows  crashiiig  to  the  ground, 
Snpw-flakes  blinding,  multiplying, 

Snow-drift  whiirling  round  ai;id  round* 
Whilo,  whene'er  the  strife  seemed  dying. 
The  great  North  wind  shrilly  ciying, 

Claah'd  his  shield  in  battle-sou,nd  I 

Multitudinous  and  vast, 
Legions  after  legions  parsed 
Still  the  air  behind  was,  drear 
With  new  legioQs  coming  ne^ ; 
Still  they  waver'd,  waver'd  on, 
Glimmer'd,  trembled,  and  were  gone^ 
While  the  drift  grew  deeper,  deeper, 

On  the  roo&  and  at  the  doors^ 
Wkile  the  wind  ^woke  each  sleeper 

With  its  melancholy  roars. 
Once  the  Moon  looked  out,  and  ok  i 
Blind  against  her  face  the  Snow 
Like  a  wild  white  grave-doth  lay, 
Till  she  shuddering  crept  away- 
Then  thro'  darkness  like  the  grava^ 
On  and  on  the  legions  drav^. 

When  the  dawn  came,  Drowaie^wi^ 

Smother'd  in  the  snowrdrift  IsQf. 
Still  the  swarms  were  drifting  down 

In  a  dark  and  dreadful  day. 
On  the  blinds  the  whole  day  long 

Lights  were  lit  and  shadows  flitted. 
At  the  inn  in  a  great  throng 

Gossips  gathered,  drowsy-witted. 


POINTS  OF  VIEW. 


It  is  very  possible  tbat  many  of  mj  readers  may  regard  this  paper 
in  a  different  light  from  what  I  do,  but,  nevertheless,  I  will  anticipate 
the  benefit  of  their  doubt,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate  an  idea  that 
must  have  struck  many  people,  namely — ^the  different  ways  people 
have  of  looking  at  things ;  tAtn^«  being  liberally  construed. 

To  commence,  I  think  it  may  be  safely  assimied  that  we  are,  most 
of  us,  rather  predisposed  to  think  that  the  person  who  looks  at  a 
thing  as  we  do  takes  the  right  view  ;  and  a  strong  feeling  of  supe- 
riority, pity,  or  contempt,  is  generally  the  first  and  natural  impulse 
towards  the  being  who  fails  to  see  the  beauties  of  a  woman,  a  picture, 
or  a  horse  that  we  admire.  I,  of  course,  for  the  moment,  consider 
conventionalism  as  deposited  on  the  shelf,  as  many  of  us  are  rather 
prone  to  look  at  things  in  what  may  be  called  the  accepted  light,  or 
else  to  mount  a  platform,  as  it  were,  and  adopt  a  character  and  tone 
of  thought  or  feeling  anything  but  our  own.  I  suppose  one  half 
of  the  worIB,  before  taking  any  step,  always  ponders  upon  the 
manner  in  which  that  step  will  be  regarded  by  the  other  half ;  and, 
indeed,  the  indefinite  extent  to  which  we  are  sat  upon  by  our  fear  of 
doing  or  saying  anything  approaching  the  imconventional,  is  some- 
thing marvellous,  when  so  few  things  are  really  worth  the  trouble 
we  put  ourselves  to, — of  considering  what  Mrs.  Grundy  will  say  of  so 
and  so.  There  is,  of  course,  an  essential  difference  in  the  way  one's 
tailor  regards  one's  promise  to  pay,  and  the  spirit  in  which  that 
promise  is  made  ;  but  in  this  case  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  obli- 
gation on  one  side, — an  element  that  does  not,  as  a  rule,  enter  into, 
or  account  for,  the  general  tendency  we  have  to  look  at  things  in  a 
different  light.  One's  rich  or  influential  relations  often  seem  smitten 
with  dulness  of  vision  when  they  fail  to  admit  the  justice  or  necessity 
of,  in  some  way,  rendering  us  assistance ;  but  this  may  be  due  to  our 
want  of  perspicacity  or  our  moral  obliquity  of  vision.  Whatever  it 
may  arise  from,  or  be  due  to,  however,  this  difference  in  looking  at 
things  is  not  altogether  unrecognised,  and  I  will  pass  on  to  an  illus- 
tration embracing  more  unaccountable  points  of  view. 

Let  us  imagine  A.,  B.,  C,  and  D.  undamaged  partakers  in  a  mildly 
disastrous  railway  accident.  Now  to  A.,  who  is  nervous,  the  scene 
may  be  suggestive  of  sudden  and  violent  death,  painful  operations, 
and  horrors  of  every  kind,  and  he  may  never  recover  from  the  shock 
to  his  nerves.  B.  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  nearly  wholly  indiffe- 
rent to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow-passengers,  so  long  as  both  his 


as  one  oi  me  unayoiaaoie  ana  recurring  accmenLS  wnicn  musx  neces- 
sarily take  place.  D.,  though  of  a  kindly  nature,  it  may  perhaps 
strike  in  a  serio-comic  light,  through  some  peculiar  feature  which 
recalls  to  his  mind  some  ludicrous  incident,  to  the  obliteration^  for 
the  time,  of  any  other  feeling.  E.  will,  perhaps,  not  be  so  much 
affected  by  the  sight,  as  regards  the  suffering  of  his  fellow-passengers, 
as  he  will  resent  it  intensely  in  the  light  of  a  wrong  to  the  British 
public  at  large,  and  worry  himself,  and  every  one  else,  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  accident ;  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet. 

Again,  take  a  marriage  in  a  family.  The  father,  perhaps,  looks 
upon  it,  in  the  abstract,  as  a  good  thing  for  his  son,  inasmuch  as  it 
may  steady  him,  and  furnish  him  with  an  incentive  to  work.  The 
mother  will  very  likely  totally  ignore  this  side  of  the  question,  and 
think  her  son  is  throwing  himself  away,  and  that  he  might  have 
made  a  much  better  mateh.  The  sisters  will  probably  wonder  how 
on  earth  their  brother  can  be  so  infatuated  with  such  an  inferior 
woman ;  and  the  brother  will  not  say  much,  but  think  that  he  could 
not  have  made  such  a  fool  of  himself.  The  aunts  will  most  likely 
denounce  the  married  couple  as  two  fools,  and  the  marriage  as  an 
insane  proceeding  altogether ;  whilst,  on  the  lady's  side  of  the  house, 
we  should  most  likely  meet  with  an  entirely  different  set  of  opinions. 
Now  who  shall  say  which  view  is  the  right  one  %  It  is  possible  tha^t 
there  will  be  a  certain  small  amount  of  truth  in  each  individual  view. 
There  is,  however,  looking  and  looking,  and  some  people  look  at 
things  through  coloured  glasses. 

It  is  a  curious  thing,  too,  to  note  the  different  way  in  which 
nature  affects  or  interests  people.  A  grand  mountain  does  not 
inspire  all  beholders  with  awe  and  a  sense  of  the  sublime,  nor  does 
the  sea  give  every  one  an  idea  of  space,  power,  grandeur,  and  depth. 
As  a  rule,  I  am  inclined  to  think  familiarity  with  nature,  if  it  does 
not  breed  contempt,  does  not  inspire  any  particular  reverence.  For 
instance,  the  miner  is  not  at  all  impressed  with  the  wealth  and 
wondrous  construction  of  the  earth,  but  rather  regards  it  as  a  means 
to  enable  him  to  revel  in  unlimited  beer  on  Saturday  night.  The 
moon,  I  suppose,  has  as  much  weak  sentiment  to  answer  for  as  any- 
thing in  nfiture,  and  I  imagine  it  really  does  invoke  whatever  there 
is  of  peusiveness,  melancholy,  or  sentiment  in  most  people,  though  to 
the  multitude  it  is  entirely  unsuggestive  and  commonplace.  The 
professional  way  of  looking  at  things  is  also  a  curious  study,  but  this, 
I  suppose,  proceeds  from  the  mind  being  trained  in  one  groove,  from 
which  it  iinds  it  difficult  to  depart.  In  fact,  the  view  one  takes  of 
right  and  wrong  seems  to  me,  in  a  great  measure,  dependent  upon 
one's  rearing  and  education.  At  all  events,  when  one  takes  the 
wrong  view,  it  would  be  comforting  to  be  able  to  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  one's  soiQ  that  it  is  owing  to  one's  parents  not  having 
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in  the  same  light  For  instance,  if  all  mankind,  brought  into  cont 
with  the  object  of  my  affections,  regarded  her,  as  I  of  course  do, 
the  most  beautiful  and  estimable  of  her  sex,  it  would  be — to  pu 
mildly — rather  overpowering.  Suppose  we  all  agreed  in  deem 
Tennyson  the  greatest  of  our  living  poets,  many  an  embryo  p 
woiQd  lack  encouragement  to  rise.  A  certain  amount  of  resistar 
opposition,  or  difference  in  the  way  of  looking  at  things  seems  to 
necessary,  or  we  should  utterly  collapse.  What  would  steam 
without  resistance  1  I  think,  therefore,  we  may  look  upon  oppositi* 
or  difference  .of  opinion,  like  gravitation,  as  one  of  Nature's  gr< 
laws  ;  and  it  certainly  cropped  up  in  the  first  place,  as  regards  mi 
in  a  woman,  viz,,  in  Eve's  difference  of  opiniojii  as  t^o  the  advisabil 
of  eating  certain  fruit. 

The  point,  however,  that  appears  to  me  difficult  to  ascertain, 
where  this  difference  in  looking  at  things  first  appears,  and  how  it 
caused  ?     It  seems  the  exception  now,  rather  than  the  rule,  that  " 
the  cock  crows,  so  crows  the  cockerel,"  and  yet  one  would  think  tl 
a  natural  state  of  things,  as  similarity  in  the  way  of  looking 
things  must  arise  from  the  effect  of  early  education  and  surroundii 
circumstances,   and  therefore   must  be,   while  the  child  is  in  i 
infancy,  controllable  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  parents.     Cannot 
generation  be  experimentalized  upon  1    If  any  one — say  Mr.  Cole- 
would  show  us  the  right  view  to  take  of  things  in  general  1     I  su 
pose  that  it  really  depends  more  upon  stomach,  temperament,  < 
intellect  than  anything  else.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  upo 
the  whole,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  people  who  look  at  things  i 
a  right  light,  over  those  who  look  at  them  in  a  wrong  one.     Hen 
however,  I  feel  rather  "  concluded,"  as,  after  all,  who  shall  determin 
which  is  the  right  and  which  the  wrong  view  1    Feeling  that  I  ar 
rapidly  getting  out  of  my  depth,  I  will  quit  my  subject  here,  befor 
quite  losing  my  feet.  E.  A.  Helps. 


OPHELIA. 


Weart  with  loving  and  regret. 
My  brain  is  worn,  mine  ejes  are  wet ; 
One  thing  alone  may  help  me  yet. 
One  solace  bring  me  rest. 

The  warm  flood  winds  in  meadows  brown, 
And  draws  the  pretty  daisies^down. 
It  cannot  hurt  them  much  to  drown 
In  death's  green  water-nest 

Gone  without  warning  otherwhere 
My  lover  leaves  me  to  despair. 
Sorrow  and  love  are  sore  to  bear. 
Love  goes  and  sorrow  stays. 

0  father  dead,  0  love  untrue, 

Lips  at  whose  touch  mine  own  grew  new, 
As  broken  flowers  revive  with  dew 
And  die  in  droughty  days. 

My  father  in  his  grave  is  fair, 

The  shroud  is  round  his  silver  hair ; 

1  love  the  hand  that  laid  him  there. 
And  wrought  my  bosom's  woe. 

0  pale  dead  father  laid  in  night. 

My  bud  of  spring  is  slain  with  blight. 
My  soul  is  weary  of  the  light 
And  lonely ;  let  her  go. 

1  weep  indeed ;  and  both  are  gone — 
Ah,  most  I  love  the  cruel  one. 

Who  loved  me  once,  now  loves  me  none^ 
Dear  author  of  my  fears. 

And  so  I  wander  by  the  brim, 
And  gather  buds  to  think  of  him. 
And  find  their  eyes  are  dewy-dim. 
As  mine  are  wan  with  tears. 


And  hangs  her  rosy  head ;  I  seem 
Like  this  deserted  bloom. 

The  fishes  watch  her,  amber-eyed. 
The  tide-grass  swims  firom  side  to  side, 
As  sweetly  will  the  river  glide, 
And  kiss  me  in  my  tomb. 

And  he — God  knows ! — when  nestlings  break 
Their  eggs  next  summer,  and  the  lake 
Is  sown  with  snowy  hawthorn  flake, — 
May  wander  one  day  here, 

The  darling  of  my  troth  and  trust. 
When  he  is  crowned  and  I  am  dust, 
May  lean  and  weep — ah,  but  he  must — 
At  least  one  little  tear. 

Into  my  river-um,  when  bees 
Are  roving,  and  the  skies  at  peace. 
And  love,  my  pain,  at  case,  at  ease, 
In  my  sweet  water-bier  ! 

J.  Leicbstbr  Warbxn. 
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ANATOMISTS    AND    ARTI; 


laf^.  V 


Much  as  the  conoiis  of  i^entific  criticism  have  b^n  changed  in  the 
course  of  the  last  century,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prevailing 
tone  of  £jrt  criticism  has  not  altered  /teore.  Prcttn  Lionardo  to 
Hfigftrtyfie  lj>fiaiitiful  wflii  handled  is  something^  positive  and 
obiectii^,  ft  T|ifl.f.^r  of  rules  and  princli^es.  proportions  and  formulaB  ;  * 

amongst  quiddities  and  qualities,  appetites  and  faculties,  amongst^ 
lUWy  W  lialure  as  elastic  as  the  p¥ecepls  oT'Sft'^^^^re^precisS^  ITow, 
on  the  contrary,  science  is  almoGrt  afraid  to  trust  its  own  collections  of 
facts,  when  they  seem  most  significant,  lest  an  unlawful  fragment  of 
inference  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  their  unwonted  intelligibility ; 
and  art,  to  complete  the  contrast,  breaking  away  from  its  backboards 
and  calisthenic  exercises,  tends  to  resolv&^  precepts  into  a  series  of 
sugared  epithets  and  ecstatic  imagery.  ^J'hus  the  sii^ter  Muses  have 
still  too  little  in  common  jbr  Mr.  Darwin's  overtures  to  meet  with 
much  response  even  from  painters,  if  any  efuch  there  be,  who  aim 
consciously  at  anatomical  consistencv  in  drawing  a  &ice  as  well  as  a 
limb  or  torsQ.  Yet  the  disappointment  which  he  seems  to  have  felt 
at  not  finding  more  confirmation  for  his  theories  of  expression  in  the 
masterpieces  of  art  will  be  shared  by  all  who  hoped  his  researches 
might  throw  a  little  reflex  light  upon  the  origin  and  nature  of  what 
is  called  Taste,  the  only  and  very  imcertain  guide  left  us  in  the 
search  after  actual  and  ideal  beauty.     He  says  : 

**  Fourthly,  I  had  hoped  to  derive  much  aid  from  the  great  masters 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  who  are  such  close  observers.  Accordingly 
I  haw^oked  at  photographs  and  engravings  of  many^ll-known 
ft,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  have  not  thus  profited,  ^he  reason 
i1k(J  doubt  is,  that  in  works  ot^jrt  beauty  is  the  chiet  obiecL  and 
iijS'Dngly  contracted  facial  muscl^^deHflS^JeSTty^The  story  of  the 
composition  Is  genprftHy  told  with  woiidSHttl  My*ce  and  Trutn  by, 
skilfully  given  «>^^*>««^yity    -      ^ 

lini  tbere  are  two  pomts  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
paragraph,  which,  though  lying  partly  outside  Mr.  Darwin's  main 
piupose,  may  help  to  explain  the  cause  of  his  and  our  disappointment. 
In  works  of  art  beauty  is  a  chief  object,  but  it  is  not  always  the  chief 
object ;  and  though  strongly  contracted  facial  muscles  destroy  beauty, 
Mr.  Darwin  nowhere  proves  that  such  contraction  is  an  essential  part 
of  aZZ  expression  of  the  emotions;  and  the  fact  that  such  close  observers 
as  the  great  masters  in  painting  attempt  to  represent  expression  with- 
out it  is  almost  fatal  to  the  assumption. 


\of  expression,  ajjd  the  highest  perfection  of  the  two  may  perhape 

incompatible.  vThe  Apollo  and  Venns  of  Greek  art  are   divin 

incapable  of  hnman  passion,  divinely  indifferent  to  human  sympati 

and  the  only  modem  master  whose  works  will  bear  comparison 

^  this  respect  with  those  of  antiquity — ^the  artist  of  the  Sistine  Oha 

— Auggests,  indeed,  indefinite  possibilities  of  passion,  but  does  i 

icttlarize  any  one  emotion  in  his  most  classically  beautiful  figur 

ere  may  be  passions  of  any  degree  of  strength  behind  the  sht 

iibrinm,  or  temporary  reposeBT  But  there  are  long  ages  in  t 
history  of  art  in  which  no  suchT^  of  human  beauty  is  recognise 


W^ 


and  it  is  obvious  that,  when,  this  conception  is  wanting,  art,  if  it  is 
Hve  at  all,  must  live  either  by  idealising  something  besides  physic 
beauty,  or  by  reproducing  the  beauties  of  nature  literally,  or  1 
representing  natural  objects  which  are  not  beautiful.     Neairly  all  tl 
best  Christian  art  is  of  the  first  kmd,  which  ranks  the  portraiture  « 
^e  soul  above  that  of  the  body,  and  would,  if  the  choice  wei 
inevitable,  prefer  to  sacrifice  some  portion  of  material  grace  rath€ 
than  a  particle  of  spiritual  truth.     While  Italian  art  was  religious,  i 
was  never  reduced  to  these  alternatives,  and  the  questions  discusse 
in  Lessmg's  Laoeoan  did  not  force  tfaenmelves  into  oonsideration  xmti 
the  latter  days  of  the  Renaissaaoe,  when  Pagan  and  Catholic  ar 
were  empty  and  insipid  to  about  an  equal  degree.     It  is  hard  t 
ooneeive  a  sound  theory  of  expression  which  should  fail  to  draw  con 
firmatkm  and  illustration  from  the  great  dramatic  paintings  jntxhioec 
before  that  time; /but  Mr.  Darwin's  fasce  is  set  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  idealists  whose  works  he  interrogates  in  vain. 
While  he  is  looking  backwards  to  distinguish  causes,  they  aim  for- 
wards at  divining  tendencies.     He  wishes  to  know  when  and  why 
ike  first  human  animal  drew  back  its  lip,  knit  its  brow,  screwed 
up  its  eye,   or  wrinkled  its  cheek,    ^hey  trv  to  jmacrine  anyrelic. 
iLiabolieal^or_beroic  emotions  showwip  tlpmnyh  th**  ft><>^-^*»^«^f  «^  irof^ 
or  Jess  ordinary  man.     If  their  inspiration  is  sound,  the  result  is  true 
prophetically,  anA  tne  spiritual  life  tends  to  modify  the  physical  type 
in  the  direction  they  indicate ;  but  they  are  only  of  use  to  the 
naturalist  in  so  &r  as  the  modifications  they  represent  are  presumably 
a  continuation  of  the  line  previously  followed.     We  can  understand 
a  physician  or  an  anatomist  being  intonested  in  the  splendid  beauty 
of  a  Greek  statue,  and  it  is  probable  that  almost  every  technical 
inaccuracy  their  fuller  knowledge  might  detect  could  be  excused  or 

tki*oi\nnf^  fnr  on  anjQpA  ipitftt-physiologyl  T^^^^iti  f}^  ^^i»l>   »^*>  oi^iaii 
was  most  liVftW  nnftniwmrillt^j^^^jliltQm  i«  f:r»fii^^|jp|Q  |#yny  ah 

artist  with  a  sense  of  beauty  naturally  idealizes  the  normal  state  of  a 
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If  Italian  painting  throws  as  little  light  upon  the  origin  of  expres- 
sion  as  Greek  sculpture  does,  the  reason  must  be  very  different.  The 
play  of  features  is  not  yet  made  an  end  in  itself,  but  it  is  freely 
aamitte Jas  an  instrument  in  the  main  endeavour  to  represent 
idealized  paasions.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Michel  Angelo's  '^  Three 
irates  "  are  expressionless,  still  less  that  they  were  made  so  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  theory  of  feminine  beauty,  and  yet  "  so  much  subtler  is  a 
human  mind  than  the  outside  tissues  which  make  a  sort  of  blazonry 
or  dock-face  for  it,"  *  that  there  would  be  something  wanting  to  the 
painting  if  Atropos'  complacently  malicious  leer  were  the  work  of  any 
determinable  cluster  of  muscles.  The  n^scles  of  the  face  are  few,  the 
thoughts  they  serve  to  express  mani^odeal  depth  and  range  of  ex- 
j)res8ion  cannot  be  obtained  by  heightoiing  the  muscular  action,  be- 
causS^ithin  so  limited  a  surface  as  the  human  face)  one  c6riiEi^acti6H 
wQuRTfall  foul  of  another,  and  the  result  be  grotesque  as  well  as  false. 
Even  an  ordinary  face  often  expresses  composite  emotions  which  cannot, 
so  far  as  we  see,  be  reduced  to  their  physical  elements.  We  know  as 
a  matter  of  reason  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  when 
a  face  which  has  conveyed  one  idea  to  us  ceases  to  do  so,  or  conveys 
a  different  one,  the  face  has  undei^gone  some  sensible  alteration.  But 
the  complexity  of  the  effect  produced  gives  a  presumption  against  the 
simplicity  of  the  cause.  An  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  modi- 
fications of  form  and  colour,  are  the  physical  tokens  of  emotion ;  and 
when,  by  some  legerdemain,  an  artist  with  merely  finite  resources  yet 
succeeds  in  suggesting  more  than  even  nature  is  wont  to  express,  we 
should  certainly  expect  his  illustration  of  her  laws  to  be  an  aid  in 
deciphering  their  purport  and  origin.  ^But  idealism  natumlly  dwells 
on  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  type  to  be  idealize^  Man  is 
an  emotional  intelligence  as  well  as  an  erect,  bimanous  mammal,  and 
it  is  in  the  former  character  that  the  Italian  masters  choose  to  paint 
him;  whence  Mr.  Darwin's  disappointment^  for  the  development  of  the 
apiritual  side  of  humanity  reacts  upon  and  disturbs  the  physical  type. 
Yet  the  development  is  perfectly  normal,  and  the  subtler  shades  of 
feeling  represented  by  a  skilftd  brush  will  find  their  place  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  study  of  facial  anatomy,  supposing  the  natural  history  of 
expression  ever  to  proceed  beyond  the  most  elementary  knowledge. 

The  first  point  is  to  recognise  the  composite  nature  of  man  as  made 
up  of  "  r&me  et  la  b^te,"  for  the  two  have  such  very  different  emotions 
to  express  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  same  characters  to  serve 
for  both.  The  human  animal,  like  a  dog  or  an  ape,  has  appetites  and 
impulses  of  which  the  gratification  is  necessarily  pleasurable,  and  the 
reverse  disagreeable.     But  to  express  a  list  of  the  passions  after 

*  Middlemarcb,  p.  6. 


glad  or  sorry,  firiendly  or  iratfllhnt  the  ^^mjta^  "ffP^jf**^^"'^  eTDremi 
are  indicated  by  the  incongruity  Wnich  strikes  us  at  the 
an  angry  sheep,  a  pensive  goose,  a  candid  fox,  or  an  affectionate  tig< 
These  animals  vary  as  much  in  feature  as  the  men  of  one  race ;  b 
the  moral  or  intellectual  character  of  the  species  is  regarded  as  fixe 
and  the  cast  of  countenance  that  goes  with  it  is  often  used  as  a  ty] 
or  standard  of  the  expression  natiural  to  such  a  disposition.     M 
Darwin  takes  no  account  of  association  as  affecting  the  interpretatk 
of  expression,  as  well  as  its  origin^  though,  as  there  is  an  element  • 
conyention  in  every  language,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  betwec 
signs  which  it  is  natural  to  make,  and  the  influences  naturally  dra^v 
from  any  given  sign.     The  natural  language  of  what  may  be  calk 
the  animal  passions,  includes  all  varieties  of  gesture ;  a  dog's  tail  is  t 
least  as  sure  an  index  to  his  feelings  as  his  face,  and  all  simpl 
primitive  emotions  express  themselves  in  attitude,  as  well  as  i 
grimace.     It  is  not  till  the  state  of  nature  has  been  left  behind  tha 
it  becomes  at  once  possible  and  necessary  to  judge  of  states  of  mint 
from  the  expression  of  the  ^e  alone.     But  when  men  are  so  fa 
sophisticated  as  to  check  or  conceal  their  natural  gesticulations  as  un 
dignified  or  dangerous  self-betrayal,  we  can  no  longer  be  certain  tha 
even  the  muscles  of  their  faces  contract  and  relax  in  a  perfectly  natura 
manner.     These  muscles  are  less  easily  controlled  than  those  of  th( 
body,  but  within  certain  limits  they  obey  the  will,  and  their  habitua 
movements  are  even  subjected  to  the  fickle  influence  of  fashion,  as,  foi 
instance,  the  abnormal  activity  of  the  lachrymal  glands  in  memoirs 
and  romances  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or  the  curl  of  the  upper  lip 
affectec^  Hiava  t-fl^pntly  by  Byronifi  Y^\]ti^"  ^l^Q  were  far  fron^  (^esirin^ 
ifi  bite  or  rend  ^.^ybody  in  real  life.  ^ 

For  this  reason  Mr.  Darwin  was  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  that 
expression  can  be  most  instructively  studied  in  subjects  who  rarely 
pose  for  effect,  i,  e.,  infants,  the  lower  animals,  the  insane,  and 
savages.  But  here  a  fresh  difficulty  meets  us.  Except  in  the  case 
of  the  insane,  whose  passions  are  of  course  biassed  by  their  infirmity 
or  eccentricity  of  mind,  the  faces  that  are  capable  of  telling  a  true 
story  may,  unfortunately,  like  the  needy  knife-grinder,  have  no  story 
to  tell.  Children  laugh  and  cry  with  more  abandon  than  adults ; 
savages  betray  anger  or  astonishment  more  frankly  than  civilized 
travellers ;  but  the  more  elaborate,  profound,  and  distinctively  human 
emotions  can  scarcely  be  expressed  in  the  faces  of  beings  incapable  of 
experiencing  them,  unless  indeed  the  vocabulary  of  expression  be  more 
limited  than  is  commonly  thought,  and  tragic  passions  leave  the  same 
mark  upon  the  features  as  brutish  appetites.  This  is  difficult  to 
believe,  and  yet  hard  to  disprove,  because,  in  the  first  place,  tragic 
passions  are  not  common  in  real  life,  and  in  the  second  place,  all  the 
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'mere  fact  of  having  to  overcome  an  artificial  obstacle.  The  popular 
conception  of  such  expressions  as  intense  grief,  horror^  ag<^79  hatred, 
despair,  is,  if  not  exactly  conventional,  derived  from  tradition,  reaching 
back,  perhaps,  to  an  early  state  of  civilization,  when  profoimd  emo- 
tions were  allowed  free  vent,  but  now  preE^rved  chiefly  in  the  theatre 
and  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  ^Everyone  knows  what,  for 
instance,  Le  Brun's  drawings  of  the  passions  are  7ne(mt  to  represent, 
but  very  few  are  in  a  portion  to  criticise  the  moral  and  anatomical 
truth  of  his  delineation.^  It  is  impossible  not  to  suspect  that  the 
amateur  jury,  empanneUed  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  pronounce  upon  Dr. 
JDuchenne's  photographs  of  gftlvfLnigfig  muscles,  really  made  prints  of 
fthis  kind  their  standard.  Lawyers  and  doctors  of  wide  experience 
might  be  able  to  speak  from  observation  and  knowledge,  but  the 
general  public  does  not  see  the  working  of  deep  feeling  often  enough 
to  verify  the  traditional  representation  of  its  effects  in  Uie  face.  Even 
artists,  whose  instincts  ought  to  be  our  surest  guides,  have  to  choose 
their  models  much  as  Le  Brun  selected  his  illustrations,  taking  faces 
that  even  in  repose  have  something  the  look  of  the  passion  to  be 
represented ;  for  he  does  not  give  the  effect  of  different  emotions  on 
the  same  face,  which  might  have  been  an  instructive  stud}|j  but 
avarice  is  always  old;  devotion,  feminine;  anger,  masculine!  joy,, 
youthful ;  while  those  forms  of  mental  or  bodily  agitation  that  are 
not  associated  with  any  type  of  countenance  noi|with  any  particular 
age  or  sex,  are  much  the  least  easily  recognisable! 

Mr.  Darwin's  volume  will  be  generally  thought  to  have  given  the 
coup  de  grdce  to  the  old-fashioned  hmnan  vanity  which  led  even  Sir 
Charles  Bell  to  admire  the  adaptatipji.  q£ Jthe.,gs:e^jm[d  mnnf.^  ^  f^^ia 

uses  Ot    the  painter^  and  %  yppr^nnf  fnr  f.Ka   flftTiVIn    Imnn^  iiP    nuTTT-'^^ 

Imes  as  an  end  in  itself,  or  at  most  an  end  in  <y;>][yypfff;if)|i  ^ff^  ^^^  - 
further  purpose  oit  expressing  "tlie  more  delicate  shades  of  gypr^ii^rt. 
Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  really  natural  and  primitive 
expression  owes  its  origin  to  its  use  as  a  means  of  communication. 
The  cry  of  pain  is  not  consciously  a  call  for  help,  and  extreme  pain  is 
scarcely  common  enough  to  give  rise  to  a  habit  of  crying  out  under 
it,  because  the  qpy  might  sometimes  be  serviceable  in  bringing  help. 
The  natural,  visible,  or  audible  effect  of  any  emotion  comes  to  be 
recognised  as  its  sign,  and  is  called  its  expression,  as  if  the  subject  of 
the  emotion  were  consciously  or  volucntarily  working  the  muscles  that 
are  really  stirred,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  in  consequence  of  their 
dependence  on  whatever  organ  is  directly  affected.  But  the  associa- 
tion is  first  discerned  by  the  spectator,  and  cannot  obviously  be  dis- 
cerned until  it  is  establkhed  as  a  tolerably  imiversal  fact.  A  kind  of 
natural  selection  no  doubt  determines  the  survival  of  some  grimaces 


to  preserve  and  perpetuate  their  activity.    Education,  by  introc 
a  fresh  fiBeling  of  personal  dignity^  and  developing  a  relnctai 
display  emotion  on  what  may,  on  reflection,  be  thought  insizf 
grounds,  checks  the  natural  tendency  of  expression  to  become 
varied  with  the  development  of  new  mental  sensations,  and  thi 
muBculai^movements  continue  to  be  most  distinctly  marked  in  ar 
and  classes  where  they  are  really  least  expressive.    This  &ct  do< 
in  the  least  interfere  with  the  physical  origin  of  all  expression,  1 
allows  us  to  conjecture  that  the  expression  of  passions  belonging 
.late  stage  in  the  development  of  man's  spiritual  nature  will  be  < 
mined  by  other  causes  than  possible  utility.     All  the  muscle 
full-grown,  and  their  habits  of  action  are  formed  before  they  ci 
called  on  to  mould  the  features  of  a  Mater  Dolorosa,  a  St.  Cathi 
*or  a  St.  John.     New  composite  emotions  may  be  ex^Mressed  witl 
old  musdeS;  without  the  emotion  being  on  that  accoimt  a  1 
descendant  of  the  animal  impulse  that  first  caused  them  to  vib 
And  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  most  trustworthy  idea 
representations  of  passion  seldom  heighten  the  facial  contracti 
shading  and  colour,  and  the  all-important  ^exprespion  of  the  eye 
the  instruments — not"^^akilluiiy  given  Abcessones  " — by  which  g 
artists  can  make  the  same  £Etce  tell  one  story  or  another.     Genei 
the  soul  is  added  by  the  painter,  for  not  one  in  a  thousand  lights, 
Guido,  upon  an  embodied  tragedy,  and  in  a  mere  portrait  givef 
Beatrice  Cenci. 

The  best  models  for  the  physical  side  of  expression  are  taken  £ 
the  imcultivated  classes,  who  allow  their  muscles  to  work  un< 
troUed^ut  mUUHH  LDu  firtiaf  »ftTi  iJ\i\  iinJJlMl  J^f!p\\  lyf  pyi  fA 
flVoio4-Y^^^iifii||Q  ^^^^lftTlfto  ^*>rived,  he  must  either  turn  leahst  or 
into  mely^^piaj  ^j'o  caricature  a  violent  paaaion  jh  eomniuratii 
easy,  and  im^Rs  only  an  oMinary  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
expression ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  all  would-be  realists  to  be  comm 
place  with  Dutch  fidelity,  or  tO'  make  a  fine  art  of  observation.     1 
best  of  the  Dutch  masters  could  see  a  common  face  exactly  as  it  w 
and  were  not  afraid  to  paint  it  without  an  incongruous  depth 
expression ;  accordingly  their  cooks  and  housewives  have  just  as  mu 
individuality  as  belongs  to  ordinary  features,  and  instead  of  a  shf 
animation,  are  proved  to  be  alive  by  the  unmi^akably  real  look 
half  vacant  absorption  with  which  they  pursue  their  trifling  avocatioi 
The  secret  of  the  great  hum<»ists  is  to  take  a  doeen  diflerent  imi 
phisticated  faces  and  show  in  each  one  the  working  of  the  sac 
commonplace  feeling  of  wonder,  amusement,  discomfiture,  or  the  lik 
Thus,  without  going  outside  the  limits  of  truth  in  seardi  of  inooi 
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man  to  supplement,  or  even  to  supersede,  their  own  invention.  This 
▼ariety  helps  no  doubt  to  lead  less  conscientious  observers  to  exag- 
gerate the  copiousness  of  nature's  vocabulary,  and  to  suppose  that 
commonplace  feeling  is  as  various  as  its  expression.  And  they  have 
a  fiirther  excuse  in  the  instances  which  we  meet  with  now  and  then 
of  a  face  which  bears  permanently,  and  as  it  were  constitutionally, 
the  expression  appropriated  to  a  particular  mental  emotion.  But 
English  painters  of  the  "  Derby  Day  "  and  "  Railway  Station  "  school 
are  not  content  to  reproduce  faithfully  well-selected  models;  they 
aim  at  much  more  than  this,  and  effect  much  less.  They  seem  to 
wish  to  draw  the  abstract  idea  of  a  real  British  thief,  beggar,  police- 
man, daily  governess,  or  what  not,  and  as  these  are  in  truth  beings  of 
a  very  material  order,  the  attempt  to  idealize  them  generally  produces 
nondescript  creatures,  that  seem  to  be  on  their  way  firom  a  hair- 
dresser's shop  to  the  pages  of  the  "  London  Journal."  Similarly  in 
domestic  scenes,  the  meetings,  partings,  and  bereavements,  so  plen- 
tifully represented  in  our  exhibitions,  the  artist  never  paints  an 
honest  low-life  mother  without  trying  to  interpolate  the  idea  of 
maternity,  and  every  rustic  lover  is  condemned  to  look  a  whole  idyll, 
though  his  smock  may  be  a  daub,  and  his  corduroys  decidedly  out  of 
drawing.  Or,  to  take  a  single  hackneyed  subject,  ''Learning  to 
Read,"  which  must  have  appeared  a  dozen  times  at  the  Academy,  the 
mother's  face  always  hints,  in  conventional  language,  at  a  dozen 
shallow  sentiments,  and  yet  fails  to  express  a  tithe  of  the  reality 
possessed  by  a  little  Netscher  on  the  same  subject  in  the  Peel  Col- 
lection, which  only  aims  at  reproducing  the  absent  languid  attention 
with  which  a  mother  or  anyone  else  listens  to  a  child's  spelling 
lesson. 

The  normal  expression  of  the  average  human  face  when  it  is 
neither  glad  nor  sorry,  varies  between  one  of  placid  unconcern  and 
eager  interest,  but  in  both  states  of  mind  the  lines  are  nearly  un- 
changed ;  it  is  the  commonplace  soul  breathing  life  into  the  common- 
place body  with  the  minimum  expenditure  of  pure  spiritual  energy, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  inactivity  of  the  mind  is  the  Btability,  the 
vis  inertioe  of  the  material  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  with  this  last  element, 
then,  that  a  true  realist  would  have  to  begin,  and  without  prejudging 
the  question  whether  the  finer  emotions  ever  lodge  in  a  vulgarized 
shell,  he  would  soon  find  in  practice  that  all  the  eloquence  of  which 
an  ordinary  face  is  capable  goes  to  express  its  everyday  thoughts  and 
feelings,  so  that  it  has  nothing  left  to  spare  for  sensational  emei^n- 
cies.  It  is  related  of  Cooke  the  actor  that  his  "  snarling  muscles  " 
were  peculiarly  powerful^  which  enabled  him  to  assimie  a  more  than 
ordinarily  bloodthirsty  expression ;  but  the  modem  life-preserver  is 
not  wielded  with  the  teeth,  and  there  is  therefore  no  reason,  in  the 


into  the  second  nature  ot  a  whole  class  and  overrule  or  absorb  the 
personal  idiosyncraoies  of  its  most  sensitive  members.  In  later  times 
and  northern  countries  we  have  nothing  equivalent  to  this  resource, 
for  the  derivative,  pre-eminently  civilized  expression  produced  by 
voluntary  restraint  put  upon  the  muscular  movements  of  the  face  is 
not  a  suitable  subject  for  artistic  treatment.  It  may  be  a  sign  of 
much  hidden  meaning,  but  the  meaning  is  intentionally  hidden, 
and  it  is  plainly  absurd  to  try  and  represent  at  once  the  act  of 
concealment  and  the  thing  concealed.  And  yet  this  is  what 
seenes  of  domestic  life,  with  titles  like  a  three-volume  novel,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  attempt  to  do  for  us  under  "realistic" 
ti^atment. 

When  civilized  children  are  carefully  instructed  not  "  to  make 
faces,"  as  it  is  called,  the  indulgence  of  the  propensity  becomes 
associated  with  the  idea  of  vulgarity ;  and  if  we  consider  further  that 
the  three  primitive  emotions  which  the  face  of  the  human  animal 
seems  especially  destined  to  express-^mirth,  grief,  and  astonishment^ 
— appear  ridiculous  when  indulged  m  upon  inadequate  provocation,^ 
and  that  less  provocation  is  required  by  the  uneducated  than  by  the 
critical  nrind,  no  further  explanation  is  needed  to  prove  that  modem 
realistic  art' is  virtually  restricted  to  the  treatment  of  low  life  and 
comedy.  Our  first  tendency  perhaps  is  to  suspect  the  great  comic 
painters  of  exaggeration,  but  Teniers  and  Ostade  are  realists,  in  spite 
of  the  animation  which  makes  their  works  so  rich  in  illustrations  of 
*<  strongly  contracted  facial  muscles."  Hogarth's  observation,  though 
quite  as  scrupulous  and  perhaps  more  varied,  is  less  serviceable  in  this 
respect,  because  each  pictiure,  as  a  book  in  some  satiric  epos,  had  to 
t^  a  longer  story  than  there  was  room  for  in  the  faces  alone,  so  that 
in  his  case  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  expression 
is  helped  out  by  "skilfully  chosen  accessories."  Nothing  of  course 
can  be  more  truthful  than  such  figures  as  the  boy  crying  in  his  Noon, 
OT  the  attention  of  the  little  student  of  the  \d.  Post.  The  Midnight  Con- 
versation  again  is  an  admirable  caricature,  or  scarcely  a  caricature,  of 
the  expression  of  human  beings  who  have  mislaid  their  minds  in  a 
punch-bowl;  but  he  was  hardly  psychologist  enough  to  trace  the 
slighter  physical  signs  of  moral  degradation  in  a  coimtenance  still 
young  and  handsome."  He  was  more  successful  in  finding  or  invent- 
ing features  of  which  the  mere  outline  is  humorous,  like  the  project- 
ing underlip  of  the  bear  leader  in  Hadibras,  which  expresses  comical 
remonstrance  and  defiance  excellently,  and  could  never  be  made  to 
express  axtything  else.  In  fact,  feature  rather  than  expression,  is  the 
natural  province  of  caricature  ;  an  exaggerated  expression  turns  to 
burlesque,  and  changes  its  nature  in  the  process ;  but  the  humorous 
element  in  political  or  other  personal  caricatures,  consists  in  giving  dis- 
proportionate weight  to  some  real  characteristic,  in  developing  some 


^  laughable  or  damaging  analogy. 

Callot's  works  oufflU  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  student 
-expression,  but  that  great  master  of  grotesque  is  too  imaginatiye 
be  overtaken  as  yet  by  halting  scientific  inductions.     We  interpi 
ordinary  gesture  language  too  laxly  not  to  miss  some  of  the  s 
nificance  of  his  caricatures  of  it,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  his  un 
vailed  skill  in  giving  a  comic  incongruity  to  mere  attitude ;  the  U 
that  fluttering  garments  or  brandished  hats  nmy  make  an  integi 
part  of  the  general  effect,  goes  to   show  that  what  strikes  us 
expressive,  often  does  so  as  a  suggestion  or  reminder  of  some  quai 
analogy,  rather  than  by  any  real  or  apparent  show  of  purpose.     Tl 
is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the  expressiveness  of  a  whole  coi 
position,  which  is  as  remarkable  in  some  of  Callot's  prints  as  in  tl 
most  elaborate  finished  pictures.     He  has  the  art  of  making  a  grou 
as  such,  express  a  single  feeling  as  well  as  an  individual  face  migh 
his  squares  of  infantry,  advancing  armies,  or  winding  processioi] 
have  all  a  strictly  individual  character.     The  grotesques,  strictly  i 
ealled,  seem  to  owe  their  comic  power  to  the  success  with  which  the 
parody  the  structure  of  real  organisms  ]  he  makes  a  quaint  charii 
look  somehow  as  if  it  were  alive ;  his  griffins  bark  like  dogs,  and  h 
salamanders  swim  as  comfortably  through  the  flames  as  a  duck  in 
pond  -y  we  feel  se  non  ^  vera,  B  ben  trovato,  but  the  monsters  are  all  tl 
time  so  very  monstrous  that  it  adds  to  the  hmnour  of  the  repr 
sentation  for  them  to  look  as  much  at  home  as  if  they  were  perfectl 
natural  and  orderly  items  in  the  scale  of  creation.     We  appreciat 
him  best  by  comparing  him  with  a  predecessor  of  considerable  meri 
in  the  same  line,  the  elder  Breughel,  sumamed  le  drdle ;  Callot  ha 
the  spirit,  Breughel  only  the  bodily  elements  of  drollery ;  one  creates 
the  other  merely  compiles,  and  the  difference  in  the  eflect  producer 
proves  the  impossibility  of  giving  a  true  or  plausible  rendering  of  an^ 
particular  expression  without  a  previous  conception  and  reproductioi 
of  the  individual  character  as  a  whole.     Even  a  goblin  has  a  spiritua 
nature  which  determines  the  ensemble  of  his  grimaces.     Callot's  fim 
sense  of  the  significance  of  attitudes  makes  him  a  reliable  guide  when, 
as  not  unfirequently  happens,  he  draws  an  unmistakably  expressive 
face,  the  expression  of  which  we  should  nevertheless  be  very  likely  tc 
interpret  wrongly  if  the  face  were  separated  from  its  surroundings. 
Thus,  in  a  small  print  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  praying,  the  head, 
taken  by  itself,  might  pass  for  an  illustration  of  fear,  as  understood 
by  Le  Brun.     In  another  series  the  strenuous  exertion  of   men 
•drawing  a  gun  is  very  truly  represented,  but  the  faces  alone  would 
seem  to  represent  pain,  as  may  often  be  noticed  in  real  life  with 
swimmers,  even  when  not  conscious  of  making  any  painful  effort. 
Ohronic  or  prolonged  distress  gives  a  more  pitiable  expression  than 
mere  pain ;  while  fear,  unless  accompanied  by  pain,  is  often  evidenced 


a  question  wnetner  tne  snniiKing,  zne  wian  lo  ayoia  some  preseni  or 
expected  danger,  which  is  an  essential  element  of  fcar^  does  not 
always,  when  the  expression  is  natural  and  uncontrolled,  betray  itself 
in  the  attitude  as  well  as  in  the  face ;  and  then  the  subject  would 
obviously  be  incomplete  unless  the  connection,  or  correlation  between 
the  movements  of  the  bodily  and  facial  muscles  had  been  determined. 
The  fact  is  there  are  two  kinds  of  fear ;  fear  lest  evil  should  come, 
which  is  altogether  mental,  and  only  directly  affects  the  nerves, 
while  the  expression  of  merely  animal  dread  of  an  approaching  injury 
cannot  but  be  influenced  by  the  kind  of  danger  and  the  direction 
from  which  it  seems  to  come.  This  is  well  illustrated,  in  one  of 
Brauwer's  tavern  quarrels,  where  two  very  distinct  and  life-like 
pictiures  of  fear — not  pain — are  presented  by  two  men,  one  being 
throttled  by  a  friend,  and  the  other  vigorously  grasped  by  the  hair ; 
the  same  desire  to  escape  from  an  unpleasant  predicament  has  to  be 
differently  expressed,  because  the  danger  comes  from  different 
quarters.  Talk  about  expression  in  the  abstract  must  always  be 
rather  unsatisfactory,  for  a  really  expressive  illustration  of  fear,  or 
anything  else,  will  always  have  to  express  fear  of  some  particular 
danger  by  some  particular  individual.  The  importance  of  attitude 
to  the  true  representation  of  anger  is  nearly  the  same,  as  appears,  to 
keep  still  to  Callot,  in  one  of  his  battle-pieces,  where  a  terrible  Turk 
is  dealing  a  mortal  blow  with  great  naturalness  and  goodwill,  though 
his  turbaned  head,  divorced  from  its  natural  support,  would  be  taken 
at  most  to  express  bright-eyed  attention. 

The  muscular  contractions  attendant  upon  laughter  are  of  coiu^e 
amply  illustrated  by  the  Dutch  painters  from  Teniers  and  Ostade 
downwards ;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  depend  so  much  on  their 
assistance  here,  which  is  the  more  fortunate,  as  an  affection  which 
consists  in  recuiring  changes  can  be  much  better  studied  from  the 
living  model  than  from  the  most  faithful  sketch,  which  can  only  fix 
the  appearance  of  a  single  moment.  Grave  as  the  world  is  growing, 
a  natural  laugh  may  still  be  met  with  often  enough  for  its  expression 
to  be  universally  recognisable ;  and  if  the  habits  of  observation,  which 
Mr.  Darwin  seems  to  succeed  in  developing  amongst  his  acquaintances, 
are  extended  to  his  readers,  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  theories  of 
laughter  as  valuable  as  the  following  variation  upon  Mr.  Darwin's, 
which,  to  be  quite  candid,  was  suggested  by  the  smile  of  a  single 
infant  in  arms  casually  met  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Mr.  Darwin 
considers  laughter  in  children  as  a  sign  of  mere  joy  or  good  spirits, 
which,  according  to  his  principle  of  antithesis,  vents  itself  in  a  sort  of 
relaxation  or  rebound  from  every  state  or  action  associated  with  the 
sense  of  pain,  and  may  also,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Spencer,  naturally 
carry  off  its  surplus  unemployed  energies  along  those  muscular 
channels  which  yield  readily  to  the^slightest  pressure.     Mr.  Darwin 
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affection  with  such  a  complex  subject  as  thQ  causes  of  laughter  iu 
adults.  ^*  Something  incongruous  or  unaccountable,  exciting  surprise 
and  some  sense  of  superiority  in  the  laugher,  who  must  be  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  seems  to  be  the  commonest  cause."  But  surely  this  ia  a 
much  better  account  than  the  first  of  the  laughter  of  children.  If  we 
consider  for  a  moment  that  the  first  things  at  which  a  baby  laughs  are 
the  antics  performed  by  its  seniors  for  its  supposed  entertainment,  the 
accuracy  of  the  description  appears  complete.  When  a  fond  parent 
tickles  an  infant's  cheek,  or  makes  some  strange  sound  or  grotesque 
grimace,  the  first  expression  evoked  is  one  of  surprise  or  wonder  what 
so  irrational  a  proceeding  may  portend ;  the  astonishment  is  at  first 
not  unmixed  with  alarm,  but  the  discerning  infant  speedily  perceives 
that  no  injury  is  intended,  and  the  tension  of  the  expectant  muscles 
thereupon  relaxes,  with  an  impetus  that  carries  them  pendulum<wise 
past  the  point  of  placid  repose.  The  act  of  relaxation  is  pleasui*able 
in  two  ways,  as  associated  with  the  feeling  of  relief  that  what  began 
by  exciting  surprise  did  not  proceed  to  excite  tears,  and  also  with  the 
feeling  of  complacency  in  the  triumphant  exercise  of  penetration  which 
discovered  the  object  under  consideration  to  be  nothing  worse  than 
ridiculous.  The  iteration  in  laughter  might  be  explained  partly  by  a 
voluntary  attempt  to  reproduce  a  pleasant  experience,  partly  by  the 
tendency  of  the  pendulum  to  swing  a  second  time  when  it  has  swung 
a  first,  while  the  convulsion  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  cachinnatory 
sotmds  would  follow  from  the  tendency  to  hold  the  breath  at  the 
moment  of  astonishment  and  to  regulate  the  subsequent  gasps  of 
amused  relie€  According  to  this  view,  infants  and  the  most 
cultivated  philosophers  would  have  the  same  sense  of  humour  :  older 
children  and  the  half-educated  laugh  from  habit,  nervousness, 
imitation,  or  fashion,  on  occasions  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  by 
any  consistent  theory  of  the  ridiculous. 
fit  would  probably  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  imita- 
'  tion  in  fixing  and  perpetuating  the  forms  of  facial  expression^j^ther 
^in  smiles,  frowns,  or  any  other  apparently  more  arbitrary  sigrl)  In 
children  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  iT^itf^tjon  and  inheritance,  though  thpm  ia  nn  mjftf,n>^i"g  *^^  ^ 
^hen  the  two  act  together.  T^Jppon anion ^^  ^Tintinr*''""  ;«v.;*^*;^»  :» 
h^pily  Illustrated  in  more  than  one  of  Ostade's  works,  as  where  an 
elder  sister  reproduces  the  grimace  of  a  baby  who  is  declining  a  spoon- 
ful of  broth  j  and  still  more  unmistakably  in  a  scene  where  a  boor  is 
reading  the  newspaper  with  evident  difficulty,  and  the  faces  of  the 
listeners  all  reflect  his  mixed  expression  of  deep  attention  and  amused 
pride  in  his  own  success.  ^But  imitation  can  only  influence  what  may 
be  called  active,  or  positive  expressions!  lyhftn  f.h[|  imiiinliifi  giiifi 
jP»*w.ij  ^^^  ll^l^  ^ye  qpIy  seems  tojagearfTli/expresaion  is  apt  to  be 
uncertain,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  (!hildren,  the  spectator  often 


MARGARET    AND    ELIZABETH. 

By  KATHERINE  SAUNDERS, 
Author  or  "Gideon's  Rock." 


CHAPTER  V. 
JOSEPH  KINLEY's   lodger. 

Hector  Browne  and  Joseph  Kinlej  did  not  fall  out  about  terms   ! 
the  lodger  was  received  that  evening. 

It  seemed  as  if  something  more  than  chance  had  led  him  to  i  \ 
spot  j  as  if  a  much  more  subtle  enemy  of  Kennedy  than  himself  1  i 
guided  his  steps  thither  to  keep  his  vengeance  alive  with  the  sigh  i 
the  happiness  that  had  been  snatched  from  him. 

He  never  reasoned  with  himself  on  the  great  difference  there  -<  i 
between  this  marriage  and  his  own — never  heeded  that,  while  A  : 
loved  her  husband  as  truly  as  he  loved  her,  Margaret  Dawson  1  i 
never  even  professed  to  love  him.     He  saw  only  their  happin< 
and  persuaded  himself  his  own  would  have  been  as  great  but 
Kennedy's  baseness. 

In  the  hazy  August  morning  when  he  woke  and  heard  Joseph  ; 
work  in  the  garden,  and  Alice's  light  step  about  the  house,  he  sprs  i 
from  his  bed  as  if  some  voice  had  urged  him  to  be  more  speedy  in  : 
vengeance. 

In  the  long  sweet  August  evenings,  when  the  moonlight  threw  1  i 
quivering  jasmine  shadows  on  the  cottage  w^alls,  and  the  bii  i 
twittered  as  if  they  would  never  go  to  sleep — when  the  house  ^  i 
hot  and  the  garden  pleasant-r-he  sat  on  the  bench  smoking,  a  i 
watching  the  young  people  as  they  stood  at  the  gate  looking  throu  : 
the  trees  down  upon  the  Alwy,  or  at  the  hill  behind  them,  covei  i 
with  golden  bouquets  of  wheatsheaves. 

By  the  hour  ho  watched  them  and  suffered,  and  every  pang  w  i 
added  to  Kennedy's  account.  It  is  strange  that  love  so  true  ai 
sweet  should  have  nourished  a  hatred  like  his,  and  added  to  i  : 
growth  and  strength  ;  strange  that  everything  evil  in  Hector's  hea  : 
should  thrive  so  fearfully  in  such  a  spot  and  among  such  peopl  • 
Even  Hector  felt  this,  and  would  mutter  to  himself,  as  he  sent  whi  I 
of  blue  smoke  into  Joseph's  lilies  and  roses,  and  listened  to  tl  i 
nightingale's  singing  in  the  lane,  "  Truly,  the  devil  has  strange  wor  i 
shops." 


and  occasional  fits  of  impatience  he  attributed  to  his  being  absorbed 
in  business.  His  knowledge  on  everything  connected  with  ships  was 
a  source  of  unfailing  wonder  and  admiration  to  the  young  man,  who 
was  radiant  whenever  he  could  get  Hector  to  talk  of  his  early 
voyages.  As  to  the  other  men  at  Plugger's,  he  puzzled  them 
greatly. 

He  so  carefully  veiled  his  mental  habits  from  the  world,  that  it  was 
not  easy  for  anyone  to  penetrate  to  his  mystery.  He  was  seen  generally 
to  look  involved  in  thought,  tending  towards  gloom  ;  to  change  to  a 
jovial  expression  when  unexpectedly  spoken  to;  to  be  in  other  respects 
undemonstrative  in  speaking  to  and  acting  with  his  fellow-workmen, 
till  some  slight  annoyance  that  he  felt  as  serious  would  stir  him,  and 
then  he  would  be, found  to  be  roused  quite  unexpectedly  into  sudden 
and  inexplicable  fury,  and  for  a  brief  while  would  rage  like  a  mad- 
man, and  no  one  feel  safe  near  him.  But  such  fits  soon  passed.  With 
a  sullen  aspect  he  would,  perhaps,  then  say  a  few  words  expressive, 
or  meant  to  be  expressive,  of  regret  to  the  persons  he  had  most  out- 
raged by  his  violence,  and  again  resume  his  ordinary  attitude  of  fixed 
stolid  impassibility. 

One  only  clue  could  his  comrades  get  to  his  state  of  mind,  and  that 
did  not  guide  them  fieur.  If  by  chance  any  ,of  them  ever  happened  to 
let  Hector  know  they  were  in  possession  of  a  newspaper — no  matter 
what  its  date  or  what  its  country — they  knew  no  rest  till  they  had 
lent  it  to  their  ill-conditioned  fellow- workman,  who  always  treated  it  in 
the  same  way — ^that  is,  put  it  into  his  pocket  while  they  were  present ; 
kept  it  perhaps  for  a  day  or  two,  not  being  a  very  quick  reader ;  then 
gave  it  back,  with  as  much  warmth  of  tone  in  his  thanks  as  he  was 
over  known  to  use. 

This  particular  trait  of  Hector's  tastes  or  desires  became  so  well 
known  in  the  circle  about  him  that  at  last  he  was  rarely  a  day  with- 
out receiving  papers  from  one  quarter  or  another. 

August  passed  away,  and  the  finest  days  of  September.  The  tall 
hollyhocks  began  to  open  in  Joseph's  garden,  and  the  apples  to  fall. 
Still  Hector's  reading  and  inquiries  all  came  to  nothing;  and  he 
began  to  get  restless  and  eager  for  a  change. 

At  last  Joseph  came  in  one  wet  evening  from  the  town  with  a 
newspaper,  which  he  gave  to  Hector,  saying, — 

"  Gales  gave  me  that  for  you ; "  and,  putting  his  finger  half  way 
down  a  certain  coluum,  added,  "  he  thinks  that's  your  man." 

Hector  immediately  took  the  paper,  wished  them  good-night,  and 
went  to  his  room. 

They  never  again  beheld  him.  On  the  following  morning  his  room 
was  found  empty — Joseph  Kinley's  lodger  was  gone  ! 
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THE    BITTERN  S   CRY. 

What  was  he  meditating  1 — whither  going  1 

Apparently  he  began  to  ask  himself  such  questions  after  sc 
hours  of  hard  walking,  when  he  paused  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  foi 
took  a  map  from  his  pocket,  and  spread  it  out  upon  the  green  car 
at  his  feet,  and  turning,  lay  upon  his  breast  to  examine  it. 

"  All  right,  so  far,"  he  muttered.  Then  he  traced  with  his  fin 
the  forward  route  to  the  place  called  Heronden,  at  which  his  fin 
stopped  so  long  he  felt  the  pulse  beating  in  it. 

He  wondered  whether  anybody  had  ever  been  mad  enough  bei 
to  try  such  a  road  from  Bletwich  to  Heronden  as  he  was  now  pm^ui 
Up  great  precipices  and  then  down,  and  the  same  process  many  tii 
repeated.  Miles  along  the  sea  beach,  with  rocks  overhanging,  i 
seemingly  ready  to  fall,  as  they  had  often  fallen  before  and  stre 
the  route  with  their  debris.  Past  projecting  comers  and  long  incu 
ing  stretches  of  coast,  where,  if  he  had  happened  to  come  at  1 
wrong  moment,  he  might  have  befen  caught  by  the  tide  and  sw 
lowed  up ;  then  striking  inland  across  country,  through  old-fashion 
villages,  where  the  sleepy  people  stared  at  his  stem  look,  torn  dre 
and  brilliant  yet  bloodshot  eyes,  and  where  he  first  stopped  ] 
refreshment,  which  no  one  was  able  or  willing  to  give  him,  till  at  o 
hamlet  an  aged  woman  pitied  his  worn  looks  and  brought  him  oul 
bowl  of  milk  and  a  great  slice  of  bread.  This  he  began  eagerly 
devour,  but  turned  from  it  presently  with  a  sense  of  sickness,  1 
down  on  a  bench,  and  in  another  minute  was  fast  asleep. 

On  waking.  Hector  hurried  on  thruugh  the  broad  watery  marsh 
that  he  saw  stretching  far  away  before  him — green  land  and  di 
water — mingling  to  the  eye  into  an  inexplicable  maze. 

The  darkness  increased  so  fast  that  before  he  could  have  advance 
a  mile  from  the  hamlet  he  found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  groui 
from  the  water  more  than  for  a  few  yards  before  him.  This  ma( 
progress  at  once  tedious,  difficult,  and  dangerous. 

Perpetually  he  would  choose  a  path  that  led  him  straight  into  tl 
water.  He  would  go  back,  choose  another,  and  come  again  to 
similar  conclusion. 

With  an  intense  feeling  of  irritation  that  was  often  so  great  h 
could  scarcely  prevent  himself  from  breaking  into  a  fierce  cry,  h 
thus,  after  several  minutes  spent  in  movements  to  and  fro,  and  i 
a  supposed  advance  on  the  whole,  found  himself  back  again  at  th 
spot  where  he  had  been  some  time  before,  a  spot  that  he  knew  by  th 
stump  of  a  broken  willow-tree  standing  beside  other  willows. 

He  turned  to  look  back,  but  could  no  longer  recognise  the  rout 
he  had  come. 


there,  mixed  up  with  it. 

He  took  out  bis  map,  but  could  not  even  see  the  faint  lines  of  bis 
route ;  so  that,  even  if  he  were  able  to  perceive  the  fixed  objects  that 
were  marked  in  the  map  as  guides  for  the  wayferer,  they  would  do 
him  no  good  now. 

He  gaaed  into  the  sky,  in  a  kind  of  mute  appeal,  for  moonlight, 
starlight,  or  for  yet  a  brief  return  of  the  last  rays  of  daylight,  so  that 
he  might  at  leajst  do  something — ^make  some  effort — go  back,  or  go 
forward. 

The  blank,  lowering  darkness  of  the  sky  was  his  only  answer. 

He  sat  down  in  the  intense  depression  of  his  spirits,  feeling  it 
would  not  matter  much  if  he  never  more  rose. 

Faint,  musical,  and  very  weird-sounding  cries  came  borne  unto  his 
ear  from  the  wild  fowl ;  and  then  the  hoarse  cry  of  the  bittern,  which 
Hector  had  never  heard,  but  knew  from  the  description  of  it  he  had 
learned  when  a  child  in  his  favourite  book  of  birds. 

An  odd  fancy  struck  Hector  as  he  heard  this.  That  bittern's  cry 
seemed  to  his  superstitious  soul  a  cry  either  of  doom  or  help.  What 
if  he  went  towards  it  regardless  of  the  water  ? 

He  had  heard  of  travellers  at  night  throwing  the  reins  loose  on 
their  horse's  neck  when  they  came  to  unknown  and  diverging  paths. 
What  if  he  so  gave  way  to  the  fancy  that  possessed  him,  and  saw 
whether  it  would  guide  him  aright  ? 

But  was  the  water  deep  ? 

A  still  more  critical  question  was  this — could  he  get  firm  foothoM 
— if  the  water  were  not  in  itself  too  deep — or  should  he  sink  into  a 
quagmire  at  the  bottom,  and  be  unable  to  extricate  himself? 

As  he  could  not  answer  this  satisfactorily,  he  did  what  seemed  the 
next  best  thing  to  him — ^remained  silent ;  while  these  very  difficulties 
and  dangers  served  but  to  nerve  and  stimulate  M  the  fierce  hatred  of 
his  soul  towards  Kennedy,  and  hurry  him  on  to  vengeance. 

Stirred  by  this  idea,  he  trod  sturdily'on  and  into  the  water  that  his 
feet  first  touched,  found  it  shallow,  and  after  a  time  emerged  once 
more  upon  the  grass. 

Still  darker  grew  the  night,  and  the  silence  itself  became  fearfully 
oppressive.  Hector  would  have  given  much  to  hear  the  splash 
of  water,  the  murmuring  of  waves,  the  roar  of  the  now  distant 
sea. 

He  could  not  put  off  the  notion  that  it  was  a  region  of  death ;  and 
that  he,  who  had  entered  it  so  heedlessly,  would  not  be  permitted  to 
return. 

Again  the  ciy  of  the  bittern !     He  would  follow  it. 

But  then  he  was  sure  the  soimd  did  not  come  from  exactly  the 
same  direction  as  before.     No  matter ;   he  would  obey  that  Toice. 


goes  into  the  water — down — ^and  at  one  step  it  was  knee^eep. 
Another  step  and  it  was  at  his  waist.     Still  the  bittern  cried ! 

The  water's  depth  remained  lerel  for  a  few  paces,  then  got  shal.' 
lower,  then  it  came  up  to  Heotor^s  arm-pits. 

He  felt  his  way  cautiously  in  all  directions,  now  with  one  foot  and 
now  with  the  strong  stick  he  carried;  but,  if  anything,  the  wata^ 
seemed  deeper  in  eveiy  other  direction  than  that  he  had  first 
tried. 

He  could  swim,  he  reminded  himself,  though  not  easily  or  far,  for 
he  was  burdened  with  his  clothes ;  he  felt  chilled  to  the  very  marrow, 
and  was  so  &tigued  that,  if  he  could  only  have  satisfied  himsdf 
it  was  the  right  thing  to  do,  he  would  gladly  have  bent  his  head 
backward,  and  have  sunk  under  the  now  black,  almost  invisible,  water^ 
and  have  made  that  his  last  winding-sheet. 

He  had  marked  his  recent  standing-place  by  keeping  some  rushes 
constantly  in  his  eye,  so  that  he  could  go  back  to  it  and  there  wait 
till  the  morning. 

The  thought  of  doing  so  was  horrible.  Besides,  a  night  so  spent 
— his  clothes  drenched  and  no  food  or  warmth  obtainable— would 
probably  either  kill  or-  so  enfeeble  him  that  he  would  be  fit  for 
nothing,  and  so  his  enemy  would  be  left  to  enjoy  his  triumph. 

He  waited,  hesitatingly,  minute  after  minute,  shivering,  that  he 
might  once  more  hear  the  ciy  of  his  only  Mend,  or  his  deadliest 
enemy,  the  bittern. 

How  long  it  was  in  its  coming  again !  Whether  the  bittern  had 
been  seeking,  and  at  last  had  obtained,  his  supper,  and  was  enjoyix^ 
a  comfortable  sleep  afterwards,  on  the  edge  of  his  preserve;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  that  he  was  very  much  engaged  in 
still  seeking  his  supper,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  listener  heard 
the  yeamed-for  sound. 

But  it  came,  and  straight  in  front  of  Hector's  face,  and  seemed  ta 
be  not  far  off. 

He  at  once  moved  forward  and  found  himself  out  of  his  depths 
and  sinking  into  a  mass  of  weed  and  tenacious  slime  or  mud,  from 
which,  after  a  quick  gasp  and  a  sudden  putting  forth  of  his  utmost 
power,  he  in  part  extricated  himself  and  swam. 

But  there  was  a  complete  trail  of  some  sort  of  thick,  tangled  vege- 
tation hanging  heavily  about  his  feet,  and  which  clung  to  the  other 
vegetation  over  which  he  was  passing  and  drew  him  down. 

He  struggled,  but  felt  his  mouth  was  sinking  below  the  water. 
He  felt  a  sort  of  calmness  then  come  over  him,  and  a  voice  say  to 
him,  "  You  are  a  dead  man  if  you  do  not  force  your  way  through  thia 
and  keep  yourself  up.     So,  now  I " 

Whether  it  was  the  voice  of  his  own  soul  he  knew  not ;  he  only 


ne  lorcea  line  gainenng  scum  ui  wceu  irom  oeiore  nis  mouiin,  ^usi  in 
time  to  strike  out  once  more  for  dear  life,  and  keep  up  in  spite  of  the 
force  that  was  drawing  him  down,  till— one  foot  touched  firm  ground 
— ^then  the  other — and  then,  ere  many  minutes  more  had  passed, 
Hector  stood  on  the  grassy  soil  again ;  and  with  quivering  nerves  and 
fingers,  quaking  limbs,  and  heaving  breast,  cleared  himself  from  the 
rank  mass  of  vegetation  that  had  almost  paralysed  his  utmost  efforts. 

His  first  thought  was  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  rest,  and  of  for- 
getting everything,  so  utterly  prostrated  did  he  feel.  He  sat  down ; 
perhaps  as  complete  an  example  of  a  man  utterly  miserable  in  mind 
and  body  as  the  world  could  have  produced  just  then.  Something 
catches  his  eye  in  the  darkness.  It  stirs  him  to  new  effort.  He  tries 
to  peer  through  the  gloom  and  make  it  out ;  but  cannot.  It  looks 
like  a  gleam,  as  of  a  dull,  very  dull,  light.  It  moves  ;  yes,  he  is  sure 
of  that. 

Some  impulse  induces  him  to  snatch  up  a  piece  of  heavy  stick  he 
has  found  among  the  weeds  that  clung  to  him,  and  throw  it,  expecting 
to  hear  by  the  sound  what  the  object  was. 

He  is  answered  by  a  fierce  and  hoarse  cry ;  then  there  is  heard  the 
flapping  of  heavy  wings,  and  the  bittern  sails  away. 

Hector  felt  quite  shocked  at  his  own  seeming  ingratitude.  The 
ancient  mariner  who  shot  the  albatross,  could  hardly  have  felt  more 
compunction  than  did  Hector  at  this,  his  unseasonable  attack  on  his 
bird-friend. 

And  even  as  he  thought  so  he  heard  once  more  the  natural  cry  of 
the  bittern  coming  from  a  direction  a  little  to  the  right  of  that  which 
he  thought  he  had  been  pursuing. 

He  turned,  too,  and  went  on  in  the  direction  indicated ;  and  was 
wonderfully  relieved  to  find  quite  a  long  stretch  of  ground ;  and  when 
at  last  he  did  come  to  water  once  more  there  was  a  new  surprise  for 
him — a  dark,  low,  long  object  on  the  surface — which  Hector  at  once 
hailed  with  the  cry  of 

"  A  boat !     Thank  God  ! " 

Was  the  boat  fastened  ]  And  if  so,  how  1  He  felt  all  about  it  till  he 
came  to  a  rope  slightly  tightened. 

There  was  then  a  current.  What  if  he  let  go,  and  trusted  to 
HI  No  sooner  thought  of  than  done.  He  undid  the  knot  that 
fastened  the  end  of  the  rope  to  a  stake,  and  the  boat  began  to 
move.  It  went  very  slowly,  and  with  many  ungainly  turnings  about 
in  the  windings  of  the  channel ;  for  Hector  could  see  nothing  per- 
fectly, and  thought  it  wisest  to  let  the  boat  go  just  as  it  liked  while 
it  would  go. 

For  many  minutes  the  boat  still  moved  along,  but  at  last  grounded 
and  stopped.     Hector  found  deep  water  on  both  sides,  as  if  the  channel 


he  take? 

He  decided  to  give  the  boat  a  fair  chance  of  settling  that  for  i\ 
by  pushing  it  back  a  few  yards  as  near  the  centre  as  he  could, 
then,  letting  it  go  again,  to  see  whether  it  could  get  past  into  oi 
the  channels.  He  managed  this  yery  well,  and  the  boat  did  not  a^ 
ground,  but  went  on,  and  Hector  fancied  faster  than  before. 

Was  it  going  to  the  sea  1    Or  to 

The  blood  in  Hector's  veins  beat  with  a  kind  of  fierce  joy  at 
mere  thought.  The  character  of  the  scene  about  him  began  to  chai 
The  channel  grew  wider  and  more  regular,  as  if  artificially  sha] 
and  the  boat  went  along,  in  consequence,  more  smoothly. 

Even  in  all  the  chaos  of  his  soul  he  could  hardly  help  feeling 
enjoy  the  quiet  gliding  along  mile  after  mile,  knowing  nothing  whit 
the  stream  would  guide  him,  and  in  reflecting  how  like  in  all  but 
peacefulness  it  was  to  his  own  life— so  dark  and  so  mysterious  in 
aim  or  direction.  After  a  while  the  moon  came  forth,  very  pale  a 
half  obscured  by  low  clouds,  but  still  giving  sufficient  light  for  Hec 
to  understand  something  of  the  landscape  around  him. 

He  was  in  a  gentleman's  park,  evidently  a  large  one  from  the  leng 
of  time  he  had  already  been  passing  through  it.  Magnificent  clum 
of  trees  were  every  here  and  there  to  be  seen.  And  about  the  ba£ 
of  the  nearest  trees  he  saw  dark  objects  clustered  that  he  could  n 
for  awhile  make  out ;  but  one  of  them  rose,  and  Hector  was  just  al 
to  distinguish  the  horns  of  a  magnificent  deer. 

The  water,  too,  he  saw  was  no  longer  a  stream,  but  was  a  lak 
White  objects,  quite  motionless,  were  on  the  water,  which  he  guesse 
to  be  sleeping  swans. 

The  house  must  be  near.  How  he  wished  either  for  more  light  c 
less  light  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  see  in  time  how  to  keep  out  ( 
danger,  or  else  glide  along,  under  the  cover  of  the  darkness,  unnoticc 
able,  and  therefore  unchallenged.  How  easily,  if  seen,  might  he  no 
be  arrested  by  wandering  keepers  as  a  poacher,  and  perhaps  sent  t 
gaol  by  way  of  close  to  his  venturous  expedition ! 

The  night  grew  still  clearer,  and  Hector  could  now  see  pretty  wel 
through  the  obscurity  what  he  wanted,  and  was  not  himself  likelj 
to  be  seen  by  any  eyes  that  did  not  happen  to  come  very  close  to 
him. 

Presently  he  heard  shots  fired.  Sticking  an  oar  into  the  soft  soil, 
he  managed  to  stay  his  boat,  and  listen. 

Shouts  were  abo  heard,  though  very  faintly,  and  evidently  afar 
ofiF;  some  minutes  later,  and  just  as  Hector  thought  of  going  on 
agam — ^he  saw  three  or  four  men  running  towards  him,  as  if  con- 
scious he  was  there. 

Startled,  he  hesitated  for  a  moment  what  to  do,  but  drew  up  his 
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beauty,  one  of  tfiem  with  a  foal  by  its  side. 

Why  did  Hector  look  with  such  interest  upon  these,  and  every 
other  object  about  him  that  he  could  make  out  through  the  obscurity 
of  the  night?  Perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself;  but,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  escapes  that  inquisitive  eye. 

There  is  the  house,  quite  close — ^an  old  Elizabethan  house,  with 
high-pitched  gables  and  rambling  wings  and  projections,  and  a  piece 
of  annexed  Gothic  architecture  that  must  be  a  chapel. 

On,  past  the  front,  which  is  perhaps  some  fifty  yards  distant, 
sweeps  the  little  boat ;  then  the  stream  makes  a  turn,  and  goes  quite 
•close  to  a  kind  of  wing  of  the  mansion,  raised  on  a  little  mound,  so  as 
■almost  to  overhang  the  water. 

The  projection  looks  like  a  kind  of  elaborate  summer-house,  and 
yet  seems  more  than  that  by  its  size,  stateliness,  and  its  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  pOe. 

The  bank  is  high  above  the  water,  and  will  conceal  the  boat.  So 
Hector  fastens  it  to  a  tree  trunk,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 

He  follows  the  curve  of  the  base  of  the  mound,  and  finds,  as  he 
<expected,  a  slope  leading  up  to  the  top.  With  jealous  care  he  shrouds 
himself  as  much  as  possible  by  moving  wherever  the  shadows  are 
deepest,  imtil  he  reaches  the  level  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  ventures 
to  look  in. 

His  first  glance  through  that  window  took  away  his  breath  and 
eveiy  bit  of  colour  out  of  his  face.  As  he  clung,  feverish  yet  shiver- 
ing, to  the  window-sill,  he  saw  the  passionate  desire  of  his  heart  for 
the  last  three  months  was  realised.  There,  within  a  yard  of  his  own, 
-was  the  fece  of  his  enemy. 

Kennedy  was  writing.  A  row  of  letters  freshly  addressed  lay  on  his 
desk.  It  struck  Hector  instantly  that  so  much  letter-writing  showed 
he  was  preparing  for  the  voyage,  of  which  he  had  heard  from  his 
•  comrade. 

"  Another  day,"  he  thought,  "  and  I  might  have  been  too  late." 

Suddenly  the  form  his  eyes  were  fastened  upon  rose,  and  went  out 
of  the  room.  Hector  sprang  on  to  the  window-sill,  seized  the  frame 
work,  forced  it  open,  and  leaped  into  the  room.  His  eyes,  glancing 
wildly  about,  fell  upon  an  object,  the  sight  of  which  brought  sudden 
intelligence  into  them. 

It  was  the  poacher's  gun  which  had  been  taken  by  Kennedy,  and 
which  Hector  guessed  to  be  loaded  with  a  death-dealiog  chaiige. 

He  scarcely  had  time  to  seize  it,  and  find  by  the  ram-rod  it  was 
loaded,  before  he  heard  the  returning  steps  of  Kennedy ;  who  entered 
the  room  with  a  slow  step,  and  his  eyes  looking  down  upon  the 
•carpet  When  he  was  some  yards  from  the  door  he  suddenly  found 
himself  in  total  darkness.    Hector  had  put  out  the  lamp. 

Kennedy  turned  to  go  back,  but  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot, 
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tne  key  turned. 

Quick  as  thought  he  went  to  the  fireplace,  seized  the  bell  rope  in  one 
hand  and  a  pistol  from  the  mantelpiece  in  the  other. 

The  click  of  the  pistol  served  to  guide  his  adyersary's  aim,  and  was 
of  no  other  use,  for  it  was  unloaded.  There  was  a  blinding  flash,  a 
thundering  report,  and  Captain  Kennedy  fell  his  length  upon  the 
caipet,  with  the  words,  "  For  Iter  sake  /  "  ringing  in  his  ears. 

The  servants  came  battering  at  the  door,  and  calling  on  their 
master,  who  answered  not.  They  forced  it,  and  found  him  stretched 
on  the  hearth-rug,  which  was  soaked  with  his  blood. 

A  few  went  out  in  search  of  the  supposed  poacher  who  had  done 
the  deed ;  but  the  real  culprit  was  again  in  his  little  boat  drifting 
down  the  stream,  he  knew  not  whither. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
IN    COUNCIL  AT   THE   TRANS031   ABMS. 

One  morning  when  Margaret  came  down,  about  an  hour  after 
Elizabeth  Yandereck  had  risen,  she  was  surprised  to  hear  a  man's 
voice  in  the  little  parlour. 

The  young  widow,  who  was  there  also,  did  not  hear  her  step ;  but 
Margaret,  as  she  passed  the  door,  intending  to  wait  in  the  kitchen 
till  the  early  visitor  was  gone,  saw  her  sitting  bonding  over  her  work 
with  a  grave,  pale  face. 

She  knew  directly  that  son^ething  had  happened.  Her  heart  grew 
sick.  She  tried  to  go  up  stairs  again,  as  being  in  the  kitchen  was 
almost  as  bad  as  being  in  the  same  room  with  Elizabeth  and  her 
visitor,  only  a  very  thin  partition  dividing  the  two  rooms.  But 
her  limbs  failed  her :  it  was  as  much  as  she  could  manage  to 
totter  into  the  kitchen  and  sink  down  on  the  first  chair. 

Something  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  which  she  had  not 
seen  there  before.     It  was  a  large  sea-chest. 

A  second  glance,  and  Margaret  was  on  her  knees  beside  it.  A  letter 
was  nailed  on  it,  and  she  had  recognised  her  father's  large,  illiterate 
writing.  The  chest  was  the  one  Hector  Browne  had  sent  for  her 
clothes,  and  which  had  been  taken  to  Thrift  Cottage  the  day  before 
the  wedding. 

On  a  soiled  card  was  written  by  Hector's  mother, 

"  Maigarat  Dawson, 
At  the  Bluejacket, 

Wrexham." 


in  everyone's  opinion.  As  each  person  present  gave  his  solution  of 
the  problem,  he  would  raise  his  fat  hands  and  exclaim,  "  Now,  indeed, 
I  believe  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  sir.  That 
hayporthisis  would  never  have  occurred  to  w«." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  chest  the  poor  palsied  old  sexton  and  the 
shepherd  of  Uckfield  Downs,  in  his  long  drab  coat,  were  having  a 
heated  discussion  as  to  whether  a  certain  letter  on  the  direction 
cards  was  a  P  or  a  B. 

Tha  beadle  of  Uckfield  parish  stood  grandly  apart,  draining  a  pint 
pot,  with  an  air  of  much  gravity  and  absorption,  .as  though  it  were 
his  opinion  that,  if  the  key  to  the  mystery  was  to  be  found  at  all,  it 
would  be  foimd  at  the  bottom  of  that  same  pint  pot,  and  nowhere 
else. 

Near  him,  with  her  arms  steaming  from  the  washtub,  stood  the 
landlady,  waiting  for  the  honour  of  receiving  the  vessel  so  dis- 
tinguished from  his  hands.  Behind  her,  at  a  respectful  distance, 
Molly,  maid-of-all-work,  smutty  and  aghast,  leant  on  her  broom ;  and 
Jem,  the  stable-boy,  stood  beside  her,  with  his  reeking  pitchfork 
shouldered  like  a  gun. 

The  yard-dog,  anxious  to  watch  the  proceedings  and  yet  loth  tO' 
lose  time,  had  brought  in  from  his  kennel  a  supply  of  bones,  which 
he  had  deposited  unnoticed  on  the  clean  floor,  close  to  the  slipshod 
feet  of  Molly,  and  here  he  sat,  devoting  his  teeth  to  the  bones,  his 
eyes  to  the  company,  and  an  occasional  growl  to  the  beadle. 

It  was  the  quick  eye  of  Bouncer  that  first  detected  between  the 
beadle's  shins  the  form  of  Mr.  Giles  Transom  standing  at  the  door. 

Bouncer  barked,  the  landlord  looked  up,  and  there  took  place  a 
change  as  instantaneous  and  general  as  is  recorded  in  the  story  of  tha 
old  woman  who  went  to  market  to  buy  a  pig. 

The  blacksmith  started  up  and  began  to  examine  a  horseshoe  in 
his  hand  instead  of  the  lock  of  the  chest,  the  cobbler  began  to  wax 
his  thread,  the  barb^  to  fumble  in  his  bag,  the  sexton  hobbled  to- 
the  beadle,  the  shepherd  to  the  door  ;  the  landlady  began  to  rail  at 
Molly  for  wasting  her  time  just  as  Molly  had  discovered  Bouncer's 
trespasses,  and  was  belabouring  him  with  the  broom.  The  beadle- 
turned  to  cuflF  the  stable-boy,  stumbled  over  one  of  Bouncer's  bones,, 
and,  clutching  to  Molly's  gown  for  support,  received  an  accidental 
rap  on  the  head  from  her  broom. 

Mr.  Transom  walked  straight  up  to  the  chest  and  read  the  cards. 

"  UpcHi  my  word,  gentlemen,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  thank  you  vastly 
for  taking  such  an  interest  in  my  niece's  afiairs.  What  do  you  mean  by 
it^  Carmiohael  %  Why  the  devil  isn't  this  box  taken  to  wher*  it'a 
directed  to  ?  What  are  you  doing  with  it  1  Is  this  a  council  o'  war, 
or  a  post  mortem,  or  a  court  martial,  or  a  coroner's  inquest,  or  what 


the  matter  with  it,  I  say  1 "  and  Mr.  Transom  rapped  it  with  the 
handle  of  his  riding-whip.  '^  Is  there  a  dead  body  in  it,  or  a  run* 
away  nigger,  or  smuggled  goods,  or  a  ranger-tang  1  By  Qeorge  1  if 
there  is,  I  wish  it  'ud  jump  out  and  bite  every  idiot  that  oomea. 
poking  his  ugly  nose  (glancing  at  the  cobbler),  or  his  greasy  paw 
(glancing  at  the  barber),  or  his  muzzy  old  head  (glancing  at  the  un- 
steady beadle)  in  my  business.  Mow,  Mister  Carmiohaely  will  you 
oblige  me  by  having  this  chest  removed,  or  will  you  noti  '* 

''Yes,  sir;  certainly,  sir,"  answered  the  landlord,  bowing  all 
round  the  chest. 

"  Well)  look  sharp,  then  :  it  won't  be  transported  by  your  waltong^ 
round  it,^  nor  anybody  else  either.  Tell  these  fellows  where  theyHrft 
to  take  it  to — if  s  Paradise-cottages  or  Providence-row,  isn't  it  1  or 
Prospect-place  1  But  you  know  its  confounded  new  name,  don't 
your' 

The  chest  despatched,  Mr.  Transom  graciously  accepted  from  the 
fair  hands  of  Miss  Carmichael,  the  tall,  symmetrical  ale-glass  that 
was  kept  exclusively  for  his  use,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  "  Thank 
you,  my  dear,"  as  he  gave  it  to  be  refilled. 

''Come,  now,  what  the  deuce  do  you  mean  by  it,  Carmiohaelf* 
he  inquired,  in  a  milder,  though  still  a  reproachful  tone  :  ''  why  can't 
my  niece  have  a  visitor,  and  the  visitor  have  a  box  sent  her  without 
2^u  calling  a  grand  jury  to  set  upon  it,  eh  1 " 

As  Mr.  Carmichael  handed  Mr.  Transom  the  long  pipewiiih  which 
he  was  wont  to  eke  out  his  second  glass,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
whisper,  with  his  hand  at  the  side  of  his  mouthy — 

''The  truth  is,  sir,  all. aint  quite  the  thing  just  noworm  yonder 
at  Mrs.  Vandereck's,  sir." 

"Eh?  whatr' 

"  The  young  woman,  sir,  the  visitor." 

"Well,  what  of  her?" 

"  WeU,  su*,  they  dew  say  she  aint  no  better  than  she  should  ba** 

"  Did  you  ever  know  a  young  woman  that  was  i  I  never  did*  Is 
your  daughter  better  than  she  should  be  1  *' 

"  Oh,  sir,  Jemima  has  been  well  brought  up." 

"  And  a  good  girl  she  is,  too  j  but  not  a  jot  better  tibanaho'should 
be,  I'll  swear.     Come,  what's  the  matter  with  poor  'Lisfoeth^  oofFf  ** 

As  it  was  a  chilly  September  morning  the  two  gentleDMR  took 
their  seats  on  either  side  the  freshly-lighted  wood  fire>  kindfiad'  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Transom's  visit. 

At  first  they  were  as  wide  apart  as  the  size  of  the  fimplaee' would 
permit,  and  Mr.  Transom's  upturned  nose  expressed  tmprmoe'  0(M»» 
tempt  for  the  gossip  which  he  was  condescending  tolistenitO;  but 
the  charm  of  a  bit  of  scandal  in  a  quiet  out-of-the-way  vHBiage  ia 


ere  kneee,  pipes,  and  noses  were  very  nearly  touching  before  the 
brightening  fire. 

By  the  time  the  worthy  landlord  of  the  Transom  Arms  had 
done  with  him,  Elizabeth  Yandereck's  guardian  was  well  primed  for 
his  duty. 

"  As  sure  as  my  name's  Giles  Transom,  the  baggage  packs  from  this 
parish  before  she's  an  hour  older,"  said  he,  as  he  put  on  his  hat  and 
gave  the  crown  a  slap.  "  And,  Mr.  Flip,"  he  added  to  the  beadle, 
who  was  in  the  inner  parlour  having  a  brown  paper  plaister  applied 
to  the  temple  injured  by  Molly's  broom,  *'  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  come  with  me  and  wait  outside  my  niece's  door,  that  you  may  be 
ready  to  convoy  this  hussy  safe  beyond  the  second  milestone." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

HB.    FLIP   IS  DISAPPOINTED   OP   HIS   WALK   TO   THE   SECOND   MILESTONE. 

Maroaret  sat  in  Elizabeth  Vandereck's  trim  little  kitchen,  her 
other's  letter  in  her  hand,  her  limbs  too  weak  and  trembling  to  rise, 
her  ears  straining  in  spite  of  her  to  catch  every  word  spoken  on  the 
other  side  of  the  thin  partition. 

Mr.  Transom  had  been  with  his  niece  for  the  last  half  hour,  while 
the  beadle  walked  up  and  down  outside. 

The  first  words  Margaret  heard  were  Elizabeth's. 

"  That  is  what  I  gathered,  uncle,"  said  she,  "  from  the  poor  soul's 
ravings  before  she  told  me  her  story." 

"  And  you  believed  that  story,  'Lizbeth,  until  you  heard  mine  1 " 
inquired  Mr.  Transom.      ^ 

"I  did." 

"  Poor  'Lizbeth !  She  must  be  even  blacker  than  she's  painted  to 
try  to  impose  on  such  as  you." 

"  Poor  soul!"  said  Elizabeth.  "  To  hear  her  cry  out,  '  Before  God, 
I  am  aa  good  as  you !'  one  could  have  sworn  she  told  the  truth.  Ah 
lawsl  this  world  1" 

"The  lying  jade." 

"  And  yet  they  say  when  one  raves  like  that,  half  mad,  one's  real 
Hature  oomes  out  in  spite  of  one,"  observed  Elizabeth. 

"Oh!  but  the  cunning  hussy  put  all  that  on  to  come  over  you," 
ttBserted  Mr.  Transom,  contemptuously. 

"  That  might  have  been,  'tis  true,"  the  widow  said ;  "  and  yet  her 
Uae  looked  so  piteous,  so  true :  who  could  doubt  her  ? " 

"  My  poor  'Lizbeth,  this  world  is  full  of  felsehood." 

"Lagree  with  you  there,  tmcle." 
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Kiio  w,  ana  i  iuublu  i  staj  any  longer,     nave  me  young  woman  ( 
tell  her  your  mind,  and  send  her  packing." 

"  Poor,  poor  wretched  creature,  where  will  she  go  T' 
-  "  Beyond ,  the   second  milestone  with   Mr.   Flip."     Mr.  Tra 
spoke  as  if  he  wondered  how  his  niece  could  possibly  desire  a  I        i 
destination  for  the  young  woman. 

"  Elizabeth  Vandereck." 

Mr.  Transom  started  at  the  sound  of  the  voice,  and  when  he  lo 
in  the  direction  whence  it  came,  could  scarcely  keep  himself 
starting  again  at  the  sight  of  the  prettiest  face  he  had  met  for  n 
a  day — delicate  as  a  flower,  its  cheek  hectic,  eyes  flashing,  lips  t 
bling  with  passion. 

Elizabeth  dropped  her  work,  folded  her  hands  on  her  knee, 
looked  up  at  the  intruder  with  serious  absorbed  eyes. 

*'  Elizabeth  Vandereck,"  began  the  new  comer,  "  you  are  a  j 
woman.     You  have  God's  light  in  your  mind.     When  you  took 
with  His  help  from  under  the  Shadow  of  Death,  you  knew  mc 
sister — one  whom  it  was  well  for  you  to  meet.     When  we  were  a 
in  the  night,  weeping  over  His  words  that  you  read  to  me  in       j 
hours  of  pain,  did  you  believe  my  tears  and  my  prayers  less  sim 
than  your  own  ?     Do  you  dare,  Elizabeth,  with  God's  love  in  y     i 
bosom,  and  God's  light  in  your  mind — do  you  dare  to  look  into      , 
face  now,  because  the  world  points  at  me,  and  say,  'Margaret  Dawf 
you  were  a  hypocrite  ?    When  you  expressed  such  holy  hope  of  be 
gathered  to  His  rest  if  you  died  then,  you  knew  yourself  to 
accursed  in  His  eyes.'     Elizabeth  Vandereck  do  you  dare  say  this 

Mr.  Transom's  astonished  eyes  passed  from  Margaret's  face  to  tl  I 
of  his  niece. 

He  rather  wondered,  knowing  the  softness  of  her  heart,  to  see  tl    I 
fece  so  calm.     He  expected  at  least  to  find  her  crying.     But  oi    ; 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  tear  showed  itself  in  Elizabeth's  b) 
eyes,  and  there  was  even  something  approaching  to  a  smile  on  1    i 
lips. 

"Ah!  she's  none  so  soft,  is  'Ljzbeth,"  he  thought  to  himself;  "s  ; 
sees  through  the  jade  at  last." 

"Sit  down,  Margaret,"  she  said,  calmly,  putting  a  chair  by  tl  • 
trembling,  half-frantic  girl.  "  Uncle,"  she  added,  "  as  you  are  la  i 
for  market,  we  won't  ask  you  to  stay  to  breakfast  this  morning." 

Mr.  Transom  stared  at  his  niece,  and  his  eyebrows  knitted  ar  I 
bristled.  Surely  'Lizbeth  was  not  going  to  make  a  fool  of  hersc  I 
after  all ! 

"  'Lizbeth,"  said  he,  going  close  to  her  and  speaking  in  an  angr  , 
suppressed  voice,  "  I  tell  you  plainly,  unless  this  woman  leaves  you  : 
house  instantly  you  may  take  the  entire  management  of  yoiu*  affaii  i 
in  your  own  hands,  for  I  wash  mine  of  them." 


that  another  time.  For  the  present,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  us,  as 
my  poor  invalid  has  been  much  shaken,  and  needs  quietness  and 
peace,  which  she  shall  have  while  Elizabeth  Yandereck  has  the  means 
to  her  hand." 

*'  And  this  is  your  parting  with  me,  is  it^  'Lizbeth  1  This  is  all  you 
have  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Transom  had  one  hand  on  the  crown  of  his  hat  and  the  other 
on  the  door-latoh. 

''  Except  this,  uncle,"  said  Elizabeth.  ''  You  can  tell  Mr.  Flip  he 
has  lost  a  walk  with  the  sweetest  and  noblest  of  women." 

As  she  turned  back  Elizabeth  met  Margaret,  who  fell  on  her  neck, 
and  the  two  women  kissed  each  other  and  underwent  a  species'  of 
hysteria  before  they  could  get  their  own  breakfast  or  give  the  chil- 
dren  theirs. 


GHAPTEB  IX. 

THE   MISSING   VOICE   IN   THE   CHOIR   IS   HEABD   ONCE   MORE. 

Fob  a  week  or  so  EUzabeth  Vandereck's  friendship  filled  and  satisfied 
Margaret's  heart ;  but  by-and-by  the  old  wound,  so  tenderly  covered,, 
but  never  healed,  began  to  bleed  again. 

As  they  sat  down  to  their  cheerful  Uttle  meals  a  trembling  would 
seize  poor  MaigareVs  hands,  tears  would  well  up  in  her  eyes. 

'<  Why,  sister,  what  now  ? "  Elizabeth  would  say — she  always  called 
her  by  that  name  when  Margaret  seemed  sad. 

"Oh!  mercy  on  me,  'Lizbeth?  Where  might  I  have  been  for 
what  they  care  1    Where  might  I  have  been  but  for  you  1 " 

"  Ah  laws  !  this  world  j  if  folks  have  nothing  to  fret  'em  in  the 
present  they  must  always  go  looking  and  grizzling  over  what  might 
have  been." 

"  But,  'Lizbeth,  'Lizbeth  !  one's  fiither  and  one's  mother !  " 

Elizabeth  would  answer  nothing ;  but  when  she  dusted  her  sacred 
little  table  she  would  leave  the  Bible  open  ai  a  page  containing  a 
Divine  answer  to  the  cry  of  Margaret's  heart 

One  Saturday  evening,  after  Margaret  had  been  suffering  in  silence^ 
many  hours,  she  suddenly  looked  up  from  her  work. 

"  'Lizbeth,"  said  she,  "  will  you  lend  me  your  Sunday  gown  to- 
morrow 1 " 

Elizabeth  looked  quite  pleased. 

"  Why,  Margaret,  you  will  do  finely  in  it :  and,  do  you  know,  you 
coidd  not  have  asked  me  at  a  more  convenient  time,  for,  as  it 
happens,  the  reverend  Mr.  Straightways  preaches  in  our  chapel  to- 
morrow, and  he  always  has  a  slap  at  finery ;  and  yet,  rather  than 


ueeu  i/empiea  u)  pui  ii  uii.  .aji  xaws  !  inis  woria  y  i>ao  pomps  ana 
the  yanities  !     Will  you  have  the  blaok  laoe  on  it  as  it  isl" 

"  How  little  curiosity  you  have,  'Lizbeth !  Don't  you  wonder 
where  I  am  going  1 " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

^'  Well,  then,"  answered  Margaret,  flinching  a  little  in  her  voice, 
but  looking  straight  at  Elizabeth  with  a  pale,  firm  face,  ''  I  am  going 
to  Wrexham  Church." 

Elizabeth's  blue  eyes  looked  her  through  and  through.  Maigsxaet 
looked  back  into  hers,  unfalteringly,  though  mournfully ;  and  they 
understood  one  another  as  well  as  if  they  had  spoken.  Elizabeth's 
gaze  had  said, ''  Canst  thou  ? "  and  Margaret  had  answered,  '^  I  can." 

"  Speed  ye  well,  Margaret  1 "  said  Elizabeth  Vandoreck ;  "  the  pure 
of  heart  are  always  brave." 

*^  I  was  one  of  the  choir,"  said  Margaret.  "  I  will  go  to  my  place 
and  sing  as  I  used  to  do.  Do  you  know,r  my  father  once  said,  when 
I  was  quite  a  child,  he  only  went  to  church  to  hear  me  sing." 

''  Now,  that  was  not  right  to  say  to  a  child,"  observed  Elizabeth. 
**  My  Gracie  has  also  a  very  pretty  voice  of  her  own,"  she  added, 
kissing  the  little  one  who  was  in  her  arms  as  she  spoke. 

The  next  morning  the  young  widow  attired  Mai^garet  with  her  own 
hands,  and  bade  her  ^' God  speed!"  as  she  sent  her  forth  on  her 
journey. 

The  dove-coloured  silk,  which  had  seen  the  inside  of  the  little 
Methodist  chapel  many  a  time  since  that  day  when  Elizabeth 
Transom  first  wore  it  there  as  Joshua  Yandereok's  bride,  became 
Margaret  wondrously  well. 

She  looked  once  more  like  "  the  young  lady  of  Damley  Chace,"  as 
the  villagers  used  to  call  her  when  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

She  was  to  be  at  both  morning  and  afternoon  service,  and  to  eat 
her  dinner  of  oatmeal  cake,  which  she  carried  in  her  pocket,  in  one  of 
the  quiet  lanes  through  Wrexham  Downs. 

**  I  feel,"  said  she,  as  she  parted  from  Elizabeth,  "  like  one  of  those 
poor  wretches  going  to  be  tried  by  red-hot  ploughshares.  Every 
pang  I  suffer  and  show  will  be  taken  as  evidence  of  my  guilt." 

Elizabeth  stood  and  waved  her  apron  as  long  as  she  could  see 
her. 

At  sunset  she  went  to  the  same  spot,  which  was  some  little  distance 
from  the  cottage,  to  look  out  for  her. 

It  was  not  long  ere  she  saw  a  form  of  softer  grey  than  the  cli& 
flitting  quickly  down  the  beach. 

'<  Here  she  comes,  children,"  said  Elizabeth,  setting  the  twins 
down  on  the  stones.  *'  Here  comes  our  dove.  Does  she  bring  the 
olive-branch,  I  wonder  1 " 


CHAPTER  X. 
i:LIZABETH   VANDERECK's   STORT. 

Elizabeth  Yanderecr,  when  she  had  said  those  words,  looked  at 
Margaret  as  if  she  expected  to  see  some  violent  signs  of  the  shock 
she  knew  they  had  occasioned. 

The  colonr  left  her  face  completely ;  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  Elizabeth's 
face;  her  breath  came  in  short  quick  gasps;  but  she  did  not  scream 
or  faint. 

Elizabeth  went  on  speaking  in  that  calm  gentle  tone  that  had 
such  a  quieting  influence  oyer  Margaret,  even  at  the  most  exciting 
times. 

'*  I  have  hardly  any  need  to  tell  you,  Margaret/  said  she,  **  that  the 
best  of  my  thoughts  were  with  you  after  you  had  gone  this  morning. 
Indeed,  I  scarce  knew  what  I  was  about  for  thinking  of  you.  I  am 
afraid  it  was  the  same  with  me  at  chapel,  or  else  the  spirit  was  not 
in  Mr.  Straightways  this  morning,  for  his  discourse  did  not  enter  my 
heart  at  all.  His  sermon  was  about  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  but  you 
were  the  only  Daniel  I  could  think  of,  and  the  Wrexham  folk  the  only 
lions.  Well,  when  I  came  away  and  fetched  home  Gracie  and  Addy 
from  the  cobbler's — where,  you  know,  the  daughter  takes  care  of  them 
for  me  at  chapel  times — ^the  weather  was  brighter,  and  that,  I  suppose, 
made  tm  brighter,  for  I  felt  more  cheerful  about  you.  The  children 
and  I  laughed  over  our  dinner  and  made  very  merry;  the  dumplings 
were  done  to  a  turn,  and  altogether  we  enjoyed  ourselves  so  much, 
and  made  such  a  chatter  and  laughing  you'd  have  thought  we  had 
wine  on  our  table  instead  of  water.  All  of  a  sudden,  when  I  was  just 
patting  Add/s  back  to  keep  her  from  choking,  the  window  was 
darkened,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  man.  He  was  dressed  like  a 
sailor,  but  his  clothes  were  all  in  tatters.  He  was  dark,  tfery  dark ; 
his  eyes  were  deep  set  in  his  head  and  had  a  haggard  look;  they  were 
dark,  too,  fiery  dark.  His  lips  looked  black  and  dry.  He  said,  when 
I  looked  up, 

''' You're  merry  here,  missis.'  And  I  said — for  I  thought  he  looked 
hungry,  and  you  know  I'm  one  that  can't  let  a  sailor  want  bit  nor  sup 
— I  said, 

"  *  Yes,  master,  it's  good  fare  makes  us  merry.  Will  you  try  it  1' 
and  I  offered  him  the  dish  with  our  to-morrow's  dinner  in  it. 

''  He  laughed  and  shook  his  head 

"  'No,  thank  ye,  missis,'  says  he,  '  I  can  turn  my  hand  to  most 
trades,  but  begging  does  not  happen  to  be  in  my  way.' 

" '  I  meant  no  offence,'  I  said,  feeling  a  little  vexed  at  his  rudeness 
in  coming  so  near  the  window  since  he  was  not  in  want. 

'''And  I  take  none,'  says  he«  'I  took  offence  once,  and  that's 
been  enough  for  me;  I  never  mean  to  do  it  any  more.' 


Tiiai,  wmauw  buuv. 

'' '  Are  you  always  such  a  small  party  1 '  says  he,  leaning  m  as  I 
raised  my  hand  towards  the  window,  and  staring  round  the  roooL 

**  Ah  !  thinks  I,  I'm  afraid,  my  good  man,  you're  not  too  proud  to 
rob  a  poor  widow,  if  you  are  to  beg. 

'' '  Oh  !  dear  no,'  said  I,  plucking  up  courage.  And  up  I  got  and 
banged  the  window  to  in  his  fetce. 

"  My  dear,  I  had  almost  foigotten  about  him,  and  was  out  in  the 
garden  two  hours  afterwards,  picking  a  flower  or  two  to  send  to  Mrs. 
8traightwayB,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  a  disagreeable  feeling  come 
orer  me.  You  know  how  it  is  when  you  fiemcy  some  one  or  some- 
thing you  didn't  know  of,  has  been  near  you  a  long  time.  I  looked 
up,  and  saw  him  leaning  his  arms  on  the  wall,  and  staring  at  me. 
Ah  laws !  this  world :  what  yain  creatures  we  are  !  My  dear,  I  must 
needs  fancy  the  man  had  Mien  in  love  with  me,  and  I  went  in  and 
tossed  my  silly  head  for  half-an-hour  at  the  presumption  of  a  ragged 
feUow  like  that  daring  to  watch  me  about.  Oh !  I  looked  in  the  glass, 
and  took  myself  to  task  finely  for  not  looking  as  decorous  and  sober 
as  becomes  the  mother  of  two,  and  a  widow  into  the  bargain.  I 
diarged  myself  with  speaking  too  free  to  him  at  dmner-time,  and  all 
sorts  of  things. 

''Just  as  I  was  standing  hanging  my  head,  and  half  crying  for 
shame,  there  comes  a  knock  at  the  door.  It  was  a  short,  impatient 
knock;  it  made  me  jump. 

''I  went  and  opened  it,  my  heart  going  thump,  thump,  all  the 
time. 

"  It  was  the  strange  man  again :  I  was  going  to  shut  the  door  in  his 
&ce  when  he  pushed  it  back  with  his  rugged  elbow,  and  said,  in  a  sort 
of  heartaching  Toice  that  made  me  listen  whether  I  would  or  no, — 

"  *  Is  your  lodger  come  home  yet  1 ' 

« '  What  lodgerr  I  asked  him. 

" '  You  know,'  says  he ;  *  the  young  woman  that  Hves  with  you. 
Margaret — ^Browne,  isn't  her  name  ? ' 

"  I  won't  deny,  Margaret,  that  I  began  to  stare  at  the  man  then  as 
hard  as  ever  he  had  stared  at  me.  But  he  looked  so  ragged  and 
desperate,  I  was  afraid  he  had  come  for  no  good. 

"  '  Well,'  said  he ;  '  I  asked  you  a  question,  missis.' 

"  I  said, 

" '  Margaret  Dawson  lives  here.     What  is  it  you  want  with  her  ? ' 

« <  Does  she  call  herself  by  that  name ) '  he  asked. 

'' '  Always,'  I  said.  And  the  man  muttered  to  himself,  ^  That's  like 
her ;  yes,  thaf  s  like  her.' 

" '  Do  you  know  why,'  he  asked  me  tiien,  *  she  does  not  go  by  her 
'xnanried  name  t ' 

"  I  told  him  I  did  not  choose  to  answer  that  question  to  a  stranger. 


I  want  to  have  some  talk  with  you.     I  bring  her  news  of  him.' 

"  He  pushed  his  way  in  and  sat  himself  down  here  by  the  table. 

"  *  You  have  been  kind  to  her/  he  said,  in  a  more  natural  voice 
than  he  had  spoken  in  yet.  *  They  tell  me  you  saved  her  Hfe.  Is 
that  true  1' 

"  I  knew  then,  Margaret,  that  that  man,  let  him  come  from  what 
quarter  of  the  globe  he  might — ^let  hhn  be  saint  or  sinner — I  knew 
that  his  life  and  soul  were  bound  up  in  you.  I  said  to  myself,  this  is 
Margaret's  husband. 

"  *  Yes,'  I  said,  *  I  saved  her  life ;  and  I  trust  that  those  may  be  for- 
given who  made  her  care  for  it  so  little  that  she  would  rather  have 
lost  it.' 

"  He  muttered  something  in  a  low,  fierce  tone.  I  think  it  was  a 
curse  against  some  one. 

'^ '  Where  has  she  gone ) '  he  asked  me  next.  '  She  has  been  away 
all  day.' 

"  *  She's  gone  to  Wrexham  Church,'  I  said.   '  She's  one  of  the  choir.' 

''  He  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table  and  muttered  to  himself. 

"  '  Would  she  dare  do  that  1 '  presently  he  said.  '  They  seem  to 
speak  well  of  her,  since  she  has  been  with  you.' 

"  *  Poor  soul  !*  said  I,  *  they  would  be  puzzled  to  find  aught  against  her.' 

'* '  Does  she  ever  speak  of  her  husband  ) '  he  asked ;  and  I  saw 
some  dark  colour  coming  into  his  swarthy  cheek. 

" '  Not  much,'  said  I.  *  She  is  more  as  if  she  had  never  been 
married,'ftnd  yet  never  coidd  be.  She's  like  a  nun  more  than  any- 
thing else.' 

"  The  colour  in  his  face  got  deeper. 

"  '  What ! '  he  said ;  '  does  she  never  speak  of  her  husband — ^bad 
or  good  1 ' 

"  '  I  don't  think  she  ever  does,'  I  said,  '  excepting  in  her  prayers/ 

" '  Her  prayers ! '  he  said. 

"  *  Yes;'  I  answered;  *we  often  pray  that  God  may  touch  his  heart 
yet,  and  show  him  how  deeply  he  has  wronged  her,  in  the  darkness 
and  wickedness  of  his  soul.' 

" '  I  have  heard  of  that,'  said  he,  in  a  strange  quiet  voice.  *Yes;  I 
have  heard.  He  did  wrong  her — ^he  was  supposed  to  have  wronged  her.' 

"  '  He  did  wrong  her,  and  wrongs  her  still,'  I  said,  in  a  passion. 

" '  How  ? '  he  asked. 

" '  By  keeping  away  from  her,'  I  said ;  '  by  leaving  her  to  suffer 
shame  she  never  incurred.  0  sir,  if  ever  I  saw  this  husband  of 
Margaret  Dawson,  I  would  give  him  my  mind  on  the  matter ! ' 

***  *  What  would  you  have  him  do,  now,'  he  said,  '  supposing  I  could 
see  and  speak  with  him )' 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    ADVISER. 

«  Raphael 
The  affable  Archangel."— Milton. 

"  Ne'er  has  ivory  neck  or  shoulder 
So  enchanted  the  beholder, 
When  perchance  the  parted  robe 
Half  betrays  each  rising'  globe, 
As  the  ivory  cnbes  that  lie 
Paired  beneath  the  punter's  eye," — Luttrel. 

Letters.  The  penny  post  has  destroyed  the  letter- writing  art. 
Never  now  docs  any  man  scribble  such  stuff  as  this  : — 

**  Si  potes  Archiaois  con  viva  recumbere  lectis 
Nee  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo." 

Or  this ..."  Heus  tu,  promittas  ad  coenam,  nee  venis  !  Dicetur  ius : 
ad  assem  impendiam  reddes,  nee  id  modicum.  Pai'atae  erant 
lactucae  singulae,  cochleae  temae,  ova  bina  " — not  forgetting  lyrists 
and  ladies  of  Gades  to  dance.  No  :  the  letter  that  was  an  epigram 
was  killed  by  llowland  Hill  (the  greatest  malefactor  to  the  human 
race  since  Cadmus)  and  now  the  post  brings  nothing  save  bills, 
circulars,  begging  letters,  applications  from  orphans  whose  relations 
want  to  stow  them  away  into  asylums  and  forget  their  existence. 
Among  my  intimate  friends  are  three  of  the  five  Englishmen  who 
can  write  English  .  .  .  but  you  should  see  their  letters  !  They  are 
the  most  slovenly  productions  imaginable. 

I  like  a  good  letter  ;  and,  as  the  elder  Disraeli  said,  "  a  she-corre- 
spondent for  me,  always  provided  she  doesn't  cross."     A  girl  who 
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clined  to  decussate.  It  was  not  his  only  epistle.  The  postman 
belated  by  the  depths  of  snow,  reached  Delamere  some  hours  later 
than  his  usual  time,  and  brought  Frank  Noel  three  letters.  The 
Prince  had  by  this  time  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  where  a  heap 
of  momentous-looking  despatches  followed  him.  Frank  imagined 
him  opening  these  portentous  documents  with  an  air  of  superb  impor- 
tance. Frank  did  not  however,  know  that  the  Prince  seldom  opened 
a  letter  without  shuddering — afraid  it  might  contain  a  menace  from 
the  Silent  Sisters. 

Canon  Lovelace  wrote Jiis  nephew  a  pleasant  gossiping  letter  from 
Sarum  Close,  full  of  the  easy  gaiety  of  an  elderly  ecclesiast  who  has 
not  dropt  altogether  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  The  Canon  could 
grow  a  peach,  could  devil  a  turkey's  legs,  could  make  an  epigram. 
The  Canon  wrote  to  his  nephew  in  a  pleasant  affectionate  garrulous 
way — the  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  ])klrs.  Harris,  Emily  Eden.  The 
sort  of  letter  one  jneans  is  made  of  "  trifles  light  as  air  "  or  lighter  • 
is  a  mere  soap-bubble,  blowTi  from  the  flimsy  gossip  of  a  country 
town,  but  radiant  and  coruscant  with  the  sunshine  of  a  poetic 
wit. 

The  Canon's  was  the  letter  Frank  read  first.  Then  he  took  up 
another,  and  regarded  its  rough-papered  envelope  with  something  like 
awe.  The  address  w^as  written  in  the  most  reckless  hand  with  the 
blackest  ink.  There  was  a  seal — a  courtesy  too  often  omitted  in 
these  days  of  disestablishment  and  of  envelopes  that  you  must  lick  to 
make  them  stick.  Indeed  I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  three  of  Frank's 
letters  were  sealed. 

"This  is  the  Adviser,"  thought  Frank,  regarding  curiously  the 
strong  black  letter,  regarding  also  the  crest  on  the  seal,  a  buck  at 
gaze,  with  the  motto  Tout  bien  ou  Rien,  Opening  the  letter  he 
found  that  it  began  ..."  My  dear  Frank."  He  looked  to  the  end  : 
it  was  signed,  "  Frank  Carington." 

"  Can  this  be  the  Adviser  ? "  thought  Frank  Noel.  "  Surely  not. 
Such  coincidences  are  impossible." 

Now  and  then  Frank  had  a  note  from  his  godfather,  but  the  grace- 
less rascal  was  somewhat  irregular  in  reply.  Mr.  Carington's  hand- 
writing had  ceased  to  be  familiar  to  him,  so  mre  of  late  had  been 
their  intercourse.     This  letter  was  brief  and  characteristic. 

"I  am  amused,  amazed,  pleased,  that  you  are  at  Delamere.  I 
have  heard  it  from  a  lady  whose  mother  I  vainly  loved,  and  whom 
for  her  mother's  and  her  own  sake  I  desire  to  see  in  the  place  that 
belongs  to  her.  Stay  awhile  at  Delamere  :  be  secret :  tell  me  who  is 
there  :  write  daily.  This  may  seem  mysterious,  and  perhaps  even 
frivolous :  but   you    are    a    boy   and   must   obey  your  godfather's 


! 


xcxiicuu^  iuiu.  tun  iixc  aix  tiiau  guco  \jii» 

"Frank  Carington," 

Frank  Noel  uttered  an  ejaculation,  anathematizing  the  whole 
generation  of.  godfathers.  However  he  sent  to  liupert  Court  in 
Berkshire,  whence  Mr.  Carington  dated,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
situation,  inserting  pen  and  ink  presentments  (he  was  good  at  carica- 
ture) of  himself  on  Malachi,  Elinor  on  Merlin,  the  Earl,  the  Prince, 
Lucy  Walter  as  a  waitress  ! 

The  letter  that  was  kept  to  the  last  as  a  pretty  little  sweetmeat, 
too  sweet  to  be  swallowed  greedily,  was  in  the  daintiest  of  envelopes, 
sealed  with  nothing  save  the  letter  E.  Frank,  in  lazy  pleasant  mood, 
turned  it  over  several  times  before  he  opened  it.  Then  he  found 
nothing  sentimental  or  lachrymose  or  erotic,  but  a  letter  that  ran 
thus : — 

"  No  one  is  wiser  than  my  Adviser :  and  I'm  glad  to  be  told  he 
knows  you  of  old  and  thinks  you  almost  as  good  as  gold.  This  being 
so  I  venture  to  say  that  I  think  it  was  a  fortunate  day  when  you 
came  wandering  down  this  way.  I  am  half  in  love  with  you  ;  and  I 
half  hate  you,  because  I  know  you'll  laugh  at  this  poor  trash  with 
which  I  bore  you  out  of  idleness  .  .  .  nothing  more. 

"  E." 

How  many  times  Frank  Noel,  niched  in  an  oriel  of  the  Great  Hall, 
read  this  siUy  little  letter  over  and  over,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 
He  thought  it  so  clever.  He  was  more  than  half  in  love  with  its 
writer.  What  a  delight  it  is  when  a  fresh  fair  fearless  child  talks  or 
writes  with  this  innocent  freedom !  Such  a  style,  such  ease,  such 
pretty  audacity,  are  quite  imknown  to  the  naughty  girls  bom  into 
the  world  to  do  evil.  Professedly  prudish,  demurely  devilish, 
voluble  voliicrae,  they  allure,  bridle,  coax,  deceive,  entice,  flirt, 
giggle,  hug,  insinuate,  juggle,  kneel,  laugh,  mutter,  nod,  osculate, 
prink,  quiz,  rattle,  sing,  tattle,  unbutton,  vilify,  wink,  xystize,  yearn, 
zanify.  This  hasty  alphabet  does  not  exhaust  a  tithe  of  the  verbs 
that  may  be  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  women.  Happily  there  are 
some  women  bom  ladies :  no  man  who  knows  the  world  can  mistake 
such  an  one  when  fortunate  enough  to  meet  her.  According  to  the 
Talmud  the  naughty  girls  are  children  of  Adam's  first  wife,  Lilith : 
only  the  nice  girls  are  daughters  of  Eve.  Certes,  between  them  is  a 
chasm  impassable. 

Frank  Noel,  foolish  boy,  kissed  this  little  letter  of  Elinor's.  Then 
he  thought  of  how  he  would  answer  it.  Here  arose  a  difficulty.  The 
child  had  no  surname.  Her  letter  had  no  date.  The  post-mark  was 
simply  Carlisle,     He  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  name  of  the 
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"  1*11  write  her  a  letter  and  take  it  myself.     Perhaps  she'll  be  glad 
to  see  me  again.     Perhaps  she  won't." 
His  letter  ran  thus  : — 

"  E  whioh  begins  Eternity 
And  puts  an  end  to  Time, 
Has  this  absurd  effect  on  me  — 
It  makes  me  rhyme. 

"  Your  rare  Adviser  weU  I  know — 
A  man  of  noble  rank  ; 
About  a  hundred  years  ago 
He  called  me  Frank. 

'*  I  mean  to  traverse  leagues  of  snow 
Your  fair  white  hand  to  clutch. 
You  say  you're  half  in  love  :  I  know 
I'm  twice  as  much. 

"  Five  vowels  were  walloped  into  me : 
How  little  then  I  knew 
That  I  should  be  in  love  with  E, 
And  also  U." 

Having  written  this  iiibbish,  and  read  it  over  a  score  times,  and 
wondered  what  Elinor  would  say  to  it,  the  impetuous  boy,  saying  no 
word  to  anybody,  got  O'Hara  to  saddle  Malachi,  whistled  for  Rory 
and  Eileen,  and  rode  off  toward  the  cottage  to  deliver  it.  The  day 
was  charming.  The  snow  was  over ;  frost  continued ;  clear  cobalt- 
blue  was  the  sky ;  keen  the  air,  but  windless.  Malachi  cantered,  and 
the  greyhounds  caracoled.  Frank  felt,  what  we  all  are  now  and  then 
fortunate  enough  to  feel,  a  perfect  joyousness.  A  friend  of  mine 
used  to  say  that  when  he  thus  felt  he  knew  some  misfortune  was 
about  to  happen.  Such  has  not  been  my  experience,  but  it  certainly 
was,  on  this  occasion,  Frank's.  When  he  reached  the  quaint  old 
cottage,  no  creature  was  visible.  He  knocked,  and  the  greyhomids 
barked,  but  not  a  sign  of  life  appeared.  The  chimneys  were  smoke- 
less, the  house  was  deserted ;  no  movement  was  anywhere  apparent 
— Elinor  was  gone. 

Astounded  and  perplext  beyond  measure,  Frank  Noel,  after 
proving  to  himself  that  the  cottage  was  utterly  deserted,  plodded 
wearily  back  toward  Delamere,  wondering  what  could  have  happened. 
Happily,  both  for  himself  and  for  others,  Frank  had  a  sanguine 
temperament.  He  believed  thoroughly  in  his  own  destiny,  and  never 
would  accept  the  permanence  of  misfortune. 

**  Ill-luck  to-day  means  glorious  luck  to-morrow,"  he  was  wont  to 
say.     "  Ill-luck   for  a  year  means   splendid   luck  for  a  century." 


Elinar,  without  knowing  whither  she  had  vanished,  yet  very  certain 
he  felt  that  he  should  soon  see  her  again. 

At  the  same  time,  as  he  made  his  way  through  the  snow,  he 
turned  over  and  over  in  his  mind  the  problem  of  Elinor's  disappearance, 
wondering  what  it  meant.  Either  she  had  left  of  her  own  accord,  or 
through  some  sudden  summons.  The  former  theory  seemed  un- 
tenable. Here  was  her  letter,  written  yesterday,  and  he  let  the 
reins  drop  on  Malachi's  neck  as  he  read  it  over  and  over  again.  A 
pretty  little  nonsensical  rhyming  notelet,  not  without  a  touch  of 
earnest  under  the  jest,  which  could  by  no  means  have  been  written 
if  at  the  time  she  had  intended  to  leave  her  home.  The  only 
alternative  supposition  was  that  she  had  been  suddenly  called  away  • 
on  some  matter  of  life  and  death.  Even  so,  was  it  likely  she  would 
take  with  her  the  old  people  of  the  cottage,  who  had  probably  never 
been  twenty  miles  from  home  in  their  lives  ?  The  more  Frank  Noel 
pondered  the  matter,  the  more  perplexed  he  grew;  and  the  only 
thing  on  which,  at  the  moment,  he  could  decide  was  to  write  another 
letter  to  Carington,  telling  him  what  had  happened,  and  asking  his 
immediate  advice.     He  could  think  of  nothing  better. 

Entering  the  Great  Hall,  which  was  pleasantly  warm  after  his 
journey  through  the  snow,  he  found  luncheon  laid  near  the  great  fire- 
place, and  Lucy  Walter  ready  to  entertain  him.  Boys  are  boys :  Frank 
was  glad  to  be  welcomed  by  her  pretty  piquant  face,  though  puzzled 
by  the  mysterious  vanishment  of  Elinor. 

"  How  fond  you  are  of  going  out  in  the  snow,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  ex- 
claimed, tripping  across  the  vast  room  to  meet  him.  "  Now  /  don't 
like  the  cold,  and  you  can't  fancy  what  a  number  of  blankets  I  sleep 
under,  this  weather.  And  Lord  Delamere  doesn't  like  cold  weather 
a  bit.  Sometimes  when  there  is  snow  he  won't  leave  his  room  all 
day." 

"  Why  in  the  world  does  he  live  up  among  these  snowy  mountains  1 " 
asked  Frank,  sitting  down  before  a  cover  which  when  lifted  betrayed 
some  delectable  devil.  "If  I  were  Lord  Delamere  and  hated  cold 
weather  I'd  buy  a  Greek  island  or  an  Italian  city.  But  I  like  cold 
weather :  it  enables  one  to  enjoy  rump  steak  and  London  stout  and 
port  wine.     In  a  hot  climate  you  must  eat  fruit  and  drink  claret." 

"  What  odd  things  you  say ! "  exclaimed  Lucy.  "  But  you  are  not 
drinking  anything.     If  you  won't  have  claret,  what  toill  you  have  1 " 

"  0,  the  Delamere  ale — a  horn  of  it.  Old  English  ale  is  the  best 
of  all  drinks  for  an  Englishman — and  this  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  it  is  to  be  found." 

Frank  was  soon  supplied  with  a  horn  of  that  noble  beverage,  which 
destroys  weak  brains  altogether,  but  only  produces  in  the  strong  brain 
a  murmurous  music  as  of  summer's  first  swarm  of  bees. 
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"  I  don't  know  how  they  are,"  she  said,  "  except  that  they  seem  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  business  together — and  I  am  not  wanted — ^and  I 
am  very  glad  of  it." 

"Why,  child r' 

"  O,  I  don't  like  the  Prince,"  she  answered  with  a  shudder.  "  I 
wish  I  was  sure  never  to  see  him  again." 

"  He  isn't  nice,"  quoth  Frank,  sagaciously  scratching  his  head  to 
stimulate  his  ideas.     "  Few  Russians  are." 

"  How  do  you  know  1     Have  you  seen  many  ] " 

"  Well,"  said  Frank  Noel,  on  this  occasion  scratching  the  opposite 
hemisphere  in  perplexity,  "  I  think  he's  the  only  one  I  ever  saw." 

Lucy  Walter  broke  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Nice  fellow  you  are,  Mr.  Noel,"  she  said,  *•'  to  run  down  all  the 
Russians  when  you  have  only  seen  one.  Do  you  know  the  population 
of  Russia,  sir  1 " 

"  I  should  be  very  much  ashamed  of  myself  and  my  instructors  if 
I  did.  All  I  know  about  Russia  is,  that  it  has  a  Czar  and  a  great 
bell  and  produces  caviar." 

"  Ah,"  she  said  almost  gravely,  though  gravity  was  not  Miss  Lucy's 
strong  point,  "  it  produces  stronger  things  than  caviar.  But  will 
you  have  some  ?  Here  is  a  bottle  the  Prince  brought  from  Saint- 
Petersburg." 

When  luncheon  was  over  Frank  wanted  to  go  to  his  room  and 
write  his  letter  number  two,  to  Carington,  but  Lucy  hovered  about 
him,  and  chatted,  and  challenged  him  to  billiards,  and  filled  up  some 
hours  of  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  holiday  for  Lucy  when  her  fidgety 
master  was  not  perpetually  in  want  of  her,  and  it  was  quite  a  bonne 
bouche  on  such  a  holiday  occasion  to  have  a  young  fellow  of  Frank 
Noel's  type  with  whom  to  flirt  a  little.  Frank  did  not  acquit  himself 
in  this  gay  tourney  so  well  as  he  might,  if  Elinor's  disappearance  had 
not  perpetually  worried  him :  and  Lucy,  a  good  judge,  seeing  that  he 
was  not  by  nature  stupid,  decided  that  he  was  preoccupied. 

The  Earl  required  his  secretary  at  last,  and  Frank  thereupon  went 
to  his  apartment  and  wrote  to  Carington  a  second  letter,  stating 
what  had  occurred.  There  was  a  natural  tone  of  anxiety  in  it. 
Frank,  sanguine  as  he  was,  could  not  shake  oflf  the  notion  that  there 
was  something  very  strange  in  Elinor's  so  suddenly  vanishing — 
specially,  as  his  godfather's  letter  suggested  an  enigma. 
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RUPERT    COURT. 

Allx,  A  house  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  scholars,  poets, 
Since  they  first  bred.  f 

Raphael.  Ay,  and  of  lovers,  darling  ; 

The  man  will  never  help  the  state,  nor  lead 
Armies  to  victory,  nor  teach  the  world 
With  scholar's  mastery  or  jKWt's  fire, 
Unless  he  has  loved. 

Alix.  And  won  ? 

RapMel.  Or  lost,  mayhap. 

The  Co}/icdtj  of  Dreams, 

Rupert  Court,  Berkshire,  had  no  snow  around  it,  on  the  morning 
when  Mr.  Carington  received  two  letters  from  his  godson.  Though 
winter  had  fallen  heavily  upon  Lakeland,  it  was  soft  and  pleasant 
weather  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  The  quaint  old  Elizabethan 
house,  a  hypaethral  tetragon,  had  plenty  of  sunshine  on  the  white 
marble-framed  glass  of  its  ntmierous  bays  and  oriels.  In  one  of  the 
warmest  and  most  southern  of  these  embayed  curves,  which  looked 
across  a  green  lawn  to  a  lovely  river-Beach,  Mr.  Carington  sat  at 
breakfast  with  his  friend  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert. 

As  "  not  to  know  him  argues  thyself  unknown  "  it  were  vain  to 
describe  the  Fitz-Rupert  at  any  length  ;  his  people  came  in  with  the 
Conqueror,  have  been  fighting  ever  since,  onPway  and  another,  have 
refused  peerages,  won't  be  popular,  won't  oppress  working  men,  won't 
bo  gushingly  loyal  or  madly  democratic,  won't  in  fact  bo  anything  but 
Fitz-Ruperts.  Stalwart  folk  for  generations;  scholarly  folk  also, 
though  in  a  rough  and  careless  way  ;  ready  for  any  fortune  or  mis- 
fortune ;  generous  and  despotic  ;  fond  lovers  and  fierce  haters ;  men 
equally  free  to  act  tragedy  or  comedy  in  the  world.  The  present 
Rupert  Fitz-Rupert  is  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-five.  Mr.  Carington 
and  his  father  were  fast  friends.  Mr.  Carington  wants  to  see  him 
married  and  settled.  The  stalwart  stallion  kicks  at  the  thought  of 
double  harness. 

"You  must  do  it,  you  know,  Rupert,"  says  Mr.  Carington. 
"  It  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  an  heir  to  such  a  fine 
estate.  Come :  although  Tm  past  the  marrying  age,  I  carry  the 
memories  of  nice  girls  about  with  me.  What  do  you  think  of  Mary 
Hedlowr' 

"  Why,  her  father's  a  railway  contractor.     Hang  it  I " 
**  A  railway  contractor's  daughter  need  not  carry  any  metals  in  her 
pocket  except  gold,  "says  Carington. 

"  0,  I  should  have  to  take  her  in  shares.     Who's  the  next  1 " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  Lady  Gwendoline  Saint  Lythian." 

"  I  think  the  old  Duke's  an  unimaginable  bore,  and  the  girl  hasn't 


mean  you  to  go  with  me. 

Mr.  Carington,  who  knew  by  experience  liis  youthful  friend's 
impetuosity,  gave  way ;  not  uninfluenced  by  the  anxiety  which  grew 
upon  him  as  he  thought  over  Frank  Noel's  information.  What 
could  so  suddenly  have  caused  Elinor  to  leave  her  retreat]  Why 
should  the  old  people  she  was  living  with  have  also  disappeared? 
It  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps,  apprehending  some  peril  or 
annoyance,  she  had  suddenly  determined  to  come  in  search  of  him  : 
this  he  suggested  to  Fitz-Rupert. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  replied  that  impetuous  youth  ;  "  but  she  would 
not  take  the  old  cottagers  with  her,  surely.  However,  my  people 
shall  have  full  instructions  to  make  her  comfortable  when  she 
arrives  here,  and  to  telegraph  to  me  if  she  does  come.  Better 
telegraph  to  the  County  Hotel  at  Carlisle,  perhaps,  and  give 
orders  there  for  sending  it  on.  By  the  way,  what's  the  lady's 
namel" 

"  Elinor." 

**Ah,  but  her  family  name]" 

"  She  does  not  use  one  at  present.  Her  right  to  her  true  name  is 
ignored,  so  she  goes  nameless  till  she  has  proved  that  right." 

"  Romantic,"  quoth  Rupert ;  "  but  I'd  do  the  same  if  the  case  were 
mine.     By  Jove,  I'm  in  love  with  her  already." 

"  That  won't  do,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  **  I  shall  have  two  young 
fellows  fighting  for  one  damsel." 

"  0,  I'll  fight.  There's  the  trap.  I  shall  take  my  man  Tom,  and 
I've  told  him  to  see  your  things  put  in.  He'll  wait  on  you  as  well  as 
your  own  man,  and  he'd  be  usefrd  in  a  row." 

The  omnibus  came  crunching  the  gravel  round  to  the  front  door, 
di-awn  by  two  fine  dark  browns.  Off  they  went,  and  were  lucky 
enough  to  catch  a  pretty  fast  train  to  Paddington. 

Rupert  telegraphed  for  a  carriage  and  pair  to  be  ready  at  the 
terminus  to  take  them  to  Euston.  So  by  good  hap  they  arrived 
there  in  time  for  a  quick  train  northward.  A  handsome  tip  to  a 
guard  seciu'ed  a  through  carriage,  reserved  to  themselves  and  Tom 
Iffley,  for  Rupert,  when  his  travelling  companions  did  not  object,  liked 
to  have  his  body-servant  with  him.  Tom  was  a  wiry  fellow  from 
Kingston  Lisle,  famous  in  his  youth  as  a  backsword  player  and 
wrestler  and  rough-rider ;  but  the  handiest  and  quietest  of  servitors. 
He  took  the  tickets,  tipped  the  guard,  arranged  rugs  in  the  carriage, 
lighted  a  travelling  lamp  (for  London  was  in  fog),  bought  news- 
papers, obtained  foot-warmers,  set  opposite  his  master  a  large  Russia- 
leather  despatch  box  (so  it  seemed)  which,  when  presently  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  liqueurs  and  sandwiches,  and  cold  game  and 
cigars. 

There  was  fog  at  Euston,  imconquerable  by  all  the  flaring  lamps  of 


f  inuu  juBi/  amvtju  ,  tuu  air  grew  vury  uamp  auu  emu.      xar.  v>aringbuu, 

^  wrapt  in  a  vast  cloak  of  sables,  threw  himself  with  some  disgust  into 

[  his  comer,  exclaiming  : 

^  "  What  a  pleasant  journey  we  shall  hav«,  Rupert ! " 

\  "  Bitter  irony  !  "  said  the  indomitable  youth.     "  Why,  the  feverish 

;  delight   of  coming  adventure   makes  a  man  warm.     Are  you  not 

[  Quixote,  with  me  for  a  Sancho,  rushing  a  few  himdred  miles  through 

fog  and   snow   to  rescue   a  damsel  in  distress  ?     I  only  wish  the 
precious  old  train  could  be  forced  faster  northward." 

A  wish  unlikely  to  be  gratified ;  for  as  they  began  to  leave  the 
city  fog,  and  to  see  clearer  by  Harrow's  classic  hill,  sacred  to 
memories  of  Byron,  Peel,  Palmerston,  it  became  evident  that  the 
snow  was  coming  swiftly  southward.  A  keen  north  blast  was 
driving  it  upon  them,  while  the  freezing  rails  grew  so  slippery  that 
the  engine-wheels  could  not  bite.  Mr.  Carington  groaned. 
"  Open  the  despatch-box,  Tom  Iffley,"  said  Rupert. 
Tom  obeyed.  The  appearance  of  a  cold  grouse  on  a  silver  dish, 
and  several  stoppered  bottles  wherein  liquids  of  various  colours 
danced  and  sparkled — some  brown,  some  green,  some  ruby  red,  some 
white  with  specks  of  gold  in  them — ^tended  to  cheer  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Take  the  back  and  legs  of  a  grouse  and  a  glass  or  two  of  absinthe," 
said  Rupert.  "  Absinthe's  a  bad  thing  for  regular  use,  but  nothing 
touches  it  when  your  body  is  numbed  and  yoiu*  brain  worried.  Then 
we'll  smoke,  and,  if  possible,  sleep — sure  to  sleep  with  all  this 
snow." 

Mr.  Carington  followed  Fitz's  advice,  and  began  to  feel  less 
disgusted  with  his  situation.  Rupert  himself  made  a  hearty 
luncheon,  and  then  wrapped  himself  up  in  company  with  a  cigar. 
"  Sleep  is  a  cloak,"  said  Aristophanes  first,  and  Cervantes  after. 

"  Have  something  to  eat  and  drink,  Tom,"  said  Rupert  lazily  to 
his  henchman  ;  "  and  wake  me  if  there's  an  accident." 

"  If  it's  fatal,  he  may  have  to  disobey  you  for  the  first  time,"  said 
Mr.  Carington. 

The  travellers  slept.  Slowly  did  the  train  fight  the  elements, 
painfully  baffling  snow  with  steam.  Sometimes  the  stoppage  at  a 
station  awoke  our  friends,  but  they  solaced  themselves  with  some  slight 
refection,  and  drowsed  again  without  much  colloquy.  At  Lancaster, 
however,  there  was  an  unusually  long  stoppage,  for  by  this  time  the 
snowdrifts  wore  tremendous  through  the  Lune  valley.  Tom  Iffley 
got  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  found  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
train  could  go  on.  Luckily  there  was  a  spare  engine  at  the  station. 
With  its  help  the  train  pushed  forward,  and  met  with  no  mishaps, 
and  reached  Carlisle  hours  after  time.  It  was  past  midnight,  any- 
way, but  the  great  refreshment  rooms  and  the  County  Hotel  were  a 
blaze  of  light,  and  looked  cheerful  to  the  tired  travellers. 


moors,  ne  Knew  tne  resourceiiu  waiters  ana  ine  prompt  nai 
the  house.  He  ordered  rooms  .  .  .  and  supper.  Mr.  Caringt 
the  time  he  had  unfrozen  himself,  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  j  i 

soup  steaming  on  the  table,  and  a  decanter  of  excellent  Madeira 

"  Why,"  he  said,  "  it  is  worth  while  to  be  frozen  for  a  few  ho  > 

be  thawed  like  this." 

"  You  are  regaining  your  spirits,"  quoth  Rupert.  "  I  w 
what's  to  follow.  I've  been  eating  and  sleeping  all  day,  yel 
hungry  and  sleepy  still." 

"  Well,  I  am  thirsty,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  after  that  absin* 
liquor  I  have  not  touched  for  twenty  years.    Waiter,  some  cham]         i 
with  the  cutlets." 

"  It  is  two,  I  see,"  said  Rupert.    "  What  time  shall  we  stai 
morrow  1 " 

"  Ten  or  thereabout,"  said  Mr.  Carington.      "  We  shall  want 
horses, — it  is  a  bad  road,  even  when  there  is  no  snow." 

"  Tom  will  look  to  all  that,  but  where  shall  you  go  first  1" 

"  I  shall  have  the  carriage  for  Langton  Delamere  :  but  Hys 
where  Elinor  ought  to  be,  is  on  a  bye  road  on  the  way  thither ;         I 
try  that  first." 

It  was  nearer  eleven  than  ten  by  the  time  breakfast  was  finii       ! 
next  morning,  and  the  horses  were  ready.     The  snow  made  travel       ; 
noiseless  over  the  stony  streets  of  the  city  famed  for  many  g 
men,  from  King  Arthur  to  Washington  Wilks.    The  snow,  moreo      , 
made  the  town  look  clean  ...  a  novelty  most  agreeable. 

The  post-chaise  journey,  though  slow  and  difficult,  was  pleasai 
than  that  by  rail.     The  air,  though  keen,  was  diy ;  there  was      i 
wind ;  the  crisp  snow  was  growing  to  be  like  a  crystal  pavemc 
The  postilions  with   some    difficulty    discovered    Hyslope   cotta 
when  they  pulled  up,  Tom  Iffiey  was  off  the  box  in  an  instant,  i     I 
opened  the  carriage  door. 

The  cottage  was  no  longer  deserted,  as  Frank  had  described 
The  front  door  stood   open;   there   was   smoke  from  the    kite!     i 
chimney.     They  advanced,  and  found  the  cottager  and  his  wife     i 
the  kitchen,  eating  a  frugal  dinner.     The  problem  of  getting  an  it 
into  the  skull  of  the  Cumbrian  peasant  was  curiously  complicated 
their  deafness  ;  luckily,  when  some  time  had  been  wasted  upon  the    , 
in  walked  Frank  Noel,  heartily  welcomed  by  Mr.  Carington.     Rape 
was  ready  to  quarrel  with  him  at  once. 

"  What  news  1 "  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  None :  the  cottage  was  shut  up,  as  I  found  on  returning  next  da  , 
because  the  two  old  people  feared  Elinor  was  lost,  and  had  gone  oi 
separate  ways  in  search  of  her.     Of  coiu-se  I  went  to  work  at  one 
and  sent  all  the  Langton  villagers  out  in  various  directions ;  h\ 
remembering  your  mysterious  letter,  I  said  nothing  to  Lord  Delamer 


uouuty  puiice  to  sictiruii,  aiiu  i  nuvu  riuueu  ijoru  j^eiauiere  b  ix^u 
nearly  to  death.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  Elinor,  and  the  people 
about  here  know  the  fells  so  well  that  I  feel  certain  she  would  have 
been  traced  if  anything  had  happened  to  her  in  the  snow." 

"  So  you  are  hopeful,  still,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Hopeful,"  he  said,  "  but  most  perplexed  and  anxious.  What  can 
wo  do  next  ? " 

"  That  confounded  Prince  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,"  exclaimed  Fitz- 
Rupert,  fiercely.  "  Let's  go  up  to  the  Hall  and  squeeze  his  seci-et 
out  of  him." 

"  The  Prince  !     What,  OistraviefF? "  exclaimed  Frank  Noel. 

"  The  Prince  is  a  great  villain,"  said  Mr.  Carington ;  "  but  I  do 
not  quite  see  how  he  can  be  concerned  in  this." 

"  He  is,  I'll  swear,"  cried  Rupert. 

"Well,  I  shall  drive  on  to  Delamere  and  see  the  Earl.  I  don't 
suppose  he  will  care  to  meet  his  old  friend,  but  he  cannot  refuse  mc. 
Is  there  any  servant  at  the  Hall  that  you  think  trustworthy, 
Frank?" 

"  There  is  the  chief  groom,  Stephen  O'Hara,  a  little  Irishman 
whose  face  I  like.  He  is  a  Fenian,  and  writes  the  most  delightfully 
rebellious  poetry,  but  he's  a  good  groom,  and  will  stick  to  his  place 
till  they  get  a  Parliament  at  Dublin,  and  choose  him  member  for 
Gal  way." 

"Ah,  I'll  get  an  opportunity  of  talking  with  him,  or,  better  still, 
Rupert,  couldn't  yoiu*  man,  Tom,  get  into  conversation  with  him, 
and  ascertain  if  he  has  noticed  anything  unusual  at  Delamere  these 
few  days  1 " 

"  Of  course  Tom  shall  take  him  some  absinthe,  and  declare  it  is 
better  than  whiskey.  But  how  mysterious  you  are,  Carington  ! 
what  do  you  suspect  ? " 

"  I  can  form  no  definite  suspicion.  I  am  only  nmking  vague  con- 
jectures from  circumstances  known  to  me,  which,  at  this  moment,  it 
would  take  too  long  to  explain.  To-night,  perhaps,  there  may  be 
time  to  talk  farther.     A^oiv,  my  first  idea  is  to  see  Lord  Delamere." 

As  they  talked,  the  carriage  reached  the  Hall.  Tom  Iffley,  who 
had  ridden  Malachi,  took  him  round  to  the  stables,  acting  under  his 
master's  instructions.     Mr.  Carington  inquired  for  the  Earl. 

"  Let  you  and  I,"  Fitz-Rupert  w^hispered  to  Frank,  "  look  after 
that  Russian." 

Mr.  Carington  was  shown  in  to  Lord  Delamere's  private  apart- 
ment.    Lucy  Walter  met  the  two  young  men  in  the  Great  Hall. 


UMAfTEU    Al. 
FACE   TO    FACE. 

The  Cardinal.  No  living  man  shall  dare  to  censure  me 
Save  the  Holy  Father,  and  he  censures  not. 
What  I  have  done,  is  done. 

Rapluul.  Some  things  are  never 

Done  twice,  by  the  very  saintliest  of  saints : 
Your  deed  is  such.  TJic  Comedy  of  Dreams, 

Mr.  Carington  had  not  seen  Lord  Delamere  since  the  day  of  Captaiu 
Lovelace  Noel's  death;  but  there  had  been  between  them  corres- 
pondence on  two  or  three  matters  ...  on  one  question  especially. 
Mr.  Carington  had  known  the  late  Eai-1 ;  had  dined  with  him  in  the 
far-famed  Great  Hall ;  had,  in  the  very  room  in  which  his  younger 
brother  now  received  him,  talked  of  that  younger  brother's  character. 
All  through  his  brilliant  various  fortunate  life,  Mr.  Carington  had 
been  the  cherished  adviser  of  men  older  than  himself,  of  women 
younger :  and  it  seemed  likely  he  would  play  the  part  to  the  last. 

The  Earl  rose  feebly  at  his  entrance,  leaning  on  an  ivory-headed 
staff.  He  wore  a  dressing-gown  'of  arabesque  design ;  his  scanty 
white  hair  peeped  from  beneath  a  black  velvet  skull-cap  ;  he  looked 
not  altogether  unlike  an  aristocratic  old  magician.  Merlin,  if  he 
ever  escapes  from  Broceliande,  will  in  all  likelihood  appear  in  some 
such  guise.  There  was  lambent  rage  in  the  Earl's  eyes,  there  was 
fierce  obstinacy  in  his  mouth,  as  he  said — 

"  Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Carington.  To  what  do  I  owe  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  you  in  this  inclement  weather  % " 

"  Delamere,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  taking  a  chair,  and  speaking  very 
quietly,  "  when  I  found  you  had  my  godson  under  your  roof,  I  began 
to  think  I  had  mistaken  your  character." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir?"  he  interrupted. 

"  If  you  can  listen  patiently  while  I  say  what  I  mean,  it  may  be 
good  for  both  of  us.  \Vc  have  not  met  since  the  day  that  boy  was 
bom ;  we  probably  shall  not  meet  again ;  let  us  be  calm,  and  talk 
like  men  of  the  world." 

'*  You  always  were  so  damnably  calm,  Carington,"  broke  out  the 
Earl,  thumping  the  floor  with  his  staff.  "  You're  ice  and  I'm  fire  ; 
you're  a  vegetable  and  I'm  an  animal.  But  if  you  really  have  any- 
thing to  say  more  than  you  have  said  so  many  times  before  in  your 
letters,  I'll  listen,  and  have  it  over.  Mind,  I  am  resolute  about  that 
girl." 

"  You  will  not  do  your  duty  by  her." 

"  Duty !  I  owe  her  no  duty.  Her  mother  was  a  knave  and  her 
father  a  fool,  like  his  mother  :  I  despised  and  hated  her.  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  girl,  or  to  hear  of  her.     She  will  get  her  rights,  if  she 


nas  any,  in  aue  iime  ;  meanwnue,  lei  ner  Keep  out  or  my  way,  ana 
leave  me  to  die  in  peace." 

"  She  might  be  quite  as  good  a  secretary  for  you  as  that  little 
minx  you  employ  in  that  curious  capacity,"  said  Carington. 

"  Why,  what  the  devil  have  you  got  to  say  against  Lucy  1  She's 
a  good  girl,  I  swear." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  And  a  pretty  secretary  is  an  elegant  piece  of 
furniture.     Still,  you  know,  when  Elinor — " 

"  Damn  Elinor  !     I  wish  she  was  dead  !" 

"  That  pious  wish  may  be  fulfilled,  perhaps.  Allow  me  to  mention 
a  few  incidents.  Poor  little  Elinor,  being  without  Christmas  invita- 
tions, thought  she  would  like  to  come  and  see,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  this  part  of  the  country.  I  dissuaded  her,  but  she  seemed 
so  desirous  to  do  it  that  I  gave  way.  She  came  ;  rambled  about ; 
finally  took  lodgings  at  a  farm-cottage,  Hy slope.  In  her  wanderings 
she  met  Frank  Noel — " 

"  What?  does  he  know—" 

"  He  knows  nothing,  except  that  I  am  interested  in  her.  In 
further  wandering,  ivith  Frank  Noel — for  you  know  boys  and  gu-ls 
will  ramble  together — " 

"  Damned  young  fools  !"  cried  the  Earl,  viciously.  "  They  wouldn't,, 
if  they  knew  the  consequences." 

"  If  they  didn't,  what  would  become  of  the  race  ?" 

**  What's  the  good  of  prolonging  such  a  race — or  your  story,, 
either  ?'' 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  I'll  be  brief.  They,  being  together, 
met  your  charming  friend  Prince  OistraviefF — " 

"  Ha  !  he  recognised  Noel,  and  thought  the  girl  was  his  wife." 

"  Hard  to  say  what  a  Russian  thinks.  If  he  said  so,  he  probably 
thought  otherwise.  Barbarians  simulate  and  dissimulate.  However, 
the  next  point  is — and  I  hope  you  will  deem  what  I  am  about  to  say 
of  some  consequence — I  have  travelled  here  from  Kupert  Court  in 
Berkshire  as  fast  as  possible  .  .  .  because  Eliuor  is  suddenly  lost." 

**  Lost  r 

"  Yes,  lost.  In  the  snow,  perhaps.  But  there  are  whispers  about 
that  either  you  or  that  infernal  scoundrel  Oistravieff — " 

"  Damn  it,  Carington,  this  won't  do.  He  is  my  friend.  He  is  a 
man  of  almost  imperial  blood.     You  daren't  talk  thus  to  his  face." 

"  Daren't  I  ?  You  shall  see.  Let  me  finish.  Eumour  says  that 
either  you  have  made  away  with  Elinor  to  suit  your  own  purpose,  or 
that  this  hound  Oistravieff  has  added  another  to  a  myriad  crimes  by 
causing  her  to  be  carried  off  to  some  lonely  place.  It  behoves  you, 
the  lord  of  Delamcre,  the  unworthy  heir  of  a  great  race — " 

"  Unworthy  ! "  Another  stamp  of  the  staff,  ujjsetting  an  ink- 
stand— 

"  Yes,  unworthy.     I  hate  to  see  a  man  do  mean  things  whose 


if  you  like  ;  1  won  t  fare  at  you  ;  live  as  long  as  you  can  to  see 
hami  you  have  done.  You  know  your  clerical  business  was  a  sti 
mixture  of  superstition  and  cant.  I  went  to  hear  you  preach  oi 
and,  by  heaven,  it  nearly  made  me  sick.  You  may  be  as  fierce 
you  like"  (the  Earl  was  foaming  with  rage),  "but  just  think 
Elinor." 

"  Who  cares  what  becomes  of  her  1 " 

"  I  do.  You  ought,  for  two  reasons.  You  are  lord  of  all  th 
manors,  and  ought  to  order  search  for  a  lady  who  may  be  lost  in  i 
snows.     But  I  mean  to  have  two  questions  answered." 

"  Ask  them,  for  God's  sake,  Carington,"'  said  the  Earl.     "  You  j 
too  much  for  me.     I  know  I  have  done  wrong.     What  can  I 
now?" 

Mr.  Carington  crossed  the  room  and  took  the  EarFs  hand. 

"  Delamere,"  he  said,  "  if  you  feel  you  have  done  wrong,  I  ha 
not  another  word  to  say.  My  questions  are  simple.  Have  you  ai 
knowledge  of  Elinor's  disappearance  1" 

"  None  ;  I  did  not  even  know  she  was  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  Next :  do  you  think  it  possible  Oistravieff  may  have  anything  1 
do  with  it?" 

"  Possible,  certainly,  but  I  think  improbable.  He  is  unscrupuloi 
enough,  but  he  is  also  too  wary  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  i 
England.     You  know  in  what  peril  he  lives." 

"  The  S.S.,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  with  a  subacid  smile.  "I  kno^ 
full  well.  The  worst  I  wish  him  "is  an  early  interview  with  them 
Meanwhile,  I  go  to  seek  an  interview  with  him  j  but,  before  I  leav< 
you,  Delamere,  promise  that  you  will  reconsider  yoiu-  resolutioi 
about  Elinor,  if  she  is  foimd  again.  Why  should  an  innocent  gir 
be  punished  for  her  parents'  faults  ? " 

"  I  will  try  to  do  her  justice,  on  my  honour,  Carington.  You  will 
stay  here  awhile,  and  anyone  who  is  with  you.  I  want  to  sec 
you  again,  when  I  am  stronger.  I  want  to  know  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

"  I  will  stay,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  taking  leave  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance ;  but  as  he  passed  into  the  Great  Hall  he  involuntarily  recalled 
the  distich : 

"  The  devil  fell  sick,  the  devil  a  monk  would  be  ; 
The  devil  grew  well,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he." 

What  he  saw  in  the  Gi-eat  Hall  was  a  group  of  three  by  the  mighty 
wood  fire — his  two  yoimg  friends  and  Lucy  Walter.  The  Prince 
was  away  on  an  expedition  to  some  famous  place  in  the  vicinity,  and 
Rupert  and  Frank  were  obliged  to  wait  impatiently  for  Mr.  Caring- 
ton's  return,  trying  the  while  to  enjoy  Lucy's  badinage.  Both  young 
men   looked  inquiringly  at  Mr.  Carington   as  he  entered  :   siniul- 


"  The  Earl  is  not  in  it,"  said  Mr.  Carington  at  once,  in  a  low  voice 
"  I  have  conquered  him,  for  the  time,  at  any  rate.  We  shall  stay 
here.     Where  is  Oistravieff  ?     I  must  see  him  next." 

"We  should  have  seen  him  before,"  said  Rupert,  "but  he  is  away, 
looking  at  scenery  or  something,  and  we  have  had  no  entertainment 
except  that  young  person." 

"  I  rather  liked  that  young  person  at  first  sight,"  said  Frank,  "  but 
she  does  not  improve  on  acquaintance.  She  is  too  much  like  the 
singing-chambermaid  of  an  old-fashioned  comedy.  You  wonder  is 
she  countess  or  mistress  or  servitress,  or  anything  else  which  ends 
in  ess^ 

"  If  I  have  time,"  said  >Ir.  Carington,  "  I  will  catechise  that 
damsel.  Women  are  simple-subtle,  as  Ben  Jonson  says ;  but  when 
they  are  not  quite  straight,  their  simplicities  are  too  subtle,  and  their 
subtleties  too  simple.  I  suspect  it  will  be  possible  to  sink  a  shaft 
into  her  conscience.  Meanwhile,  seeing  that  we  have  travelled,  and 
that  I  have  scolded  and  argued,  let  us  have  lunch.  There  is  a  bell 
near  you,  Rupert." 

Fitz  rang,  and  Mr.  Carington  gave  his  orders. 

"  You  seem  at  home,  Carington,"  said  Fitz-Rupci-t. 

"  I  ought  to  be,  seeing  that  I  am  one  of  the  EarFs  oldest  cronies, 
though  I  have  not  seen  him  since  Frank  was  bom.  Besides,  it  is 
the  old  habit  of  the  house.  I  knew  it  in  the  days  of  the  last  Earl, 
Charley's  brother.  The  theory  is,  live  in  your  o^ti  rooms  ;  meet  in 
Hall  when  you  like  ;  order  what  you  like  when  you  like.  It  is  an 
old  Delamere  tradition,  this  attempt  to  blend  in  country-house  life 
perfect  independence  with  free  society  ;  and  the  architecture  of  this 
house,  a  vast  hall  surrounded  by  suites  of  rooms,  makes  the  arrange- 
ment easy.  So  I  thought  we  might  as  well  eat  and  drink  to  shorten 
the  time  before  OistraviefF's  return." 

"  I  wish  I  had  that  Prince  hero,"  said  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert,  clench- 
ing his  fist. 

"  I  have  the  first  right  to  punish  him,"  said  Fi-ank.  "  I  know 
Elinor,  and  you  don't." 

"  You  must  leave  me  to  question  him,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  If 
you  interfere  you  will  spoil  all  If  I  want  him  thrashed  Til  give  you 
the  cue,  and  you  may  as  well  toss  up  now  which  is  to  pitch  into  the 
barbarian." 

The  young  men  took  the  cue  from  Mr.  Carington,  and  luck  gave 
the  duty  to  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert.  He  laughed  pleasantly,  and  said 
to  Frank : 

"  Now  I  will  surrender  my  right  if  you  like :  for  you  have  seen 
the  lady  and  I  have  not." 

"  No,"  replied  Frank ;  "  I  will  wait  till  you  are  vanquished  by 


us  m  aetail. 

When  their  meal  was  served,  Lucy  Walter  re-eutered,  habited  as 
waitress,  first  handing  Mr.  Carington  a  note  from  the  Earl  accom- 
panied by  an  old  vellum  scroll.     The  note  was  brief : — 

"Dear  Caringtox, 

"  I  grow  superstitious.  This  strange  old  black  letter  MS. 
is  a  great  treasiu-e  of  ours.  Look  at  it :  tell  me  if  you  understand 
the  enigma. 

"  Delamere." 

Thus  ran  the  old  EarFs  tremulous  hieroglyphics.  The  dusty  piece 
of  vellum  was  hard  reading,  and  'Mr.  Carington  wisely  postponed  it 
till  he  had  tried  some  oyster-patties  which,  at  this  moment,  were  set 
before  him.  While  waiting  for  something  to  follow  he  contrived  to 
decipher  the  mysterious  parchment : — 

At  Eden  Hall  a  cup  they  show 
Which  doth  betoken  direful  woe 

If  to  the  earth  it  fall : 
Fairies  the  wondrous  goblet  tend— 
If  it  be  shattered,  there  will  end 

The  Luck  of  £den  Hall. 

At  Delamere  a  ring  is  shown — 
They  say  it  was  a  fairy's  zone — 

The  diamond  is  a  tear. 
Unless  that  proud  old  race  should  weep, 
A  lady  of  their  blood  must  keep 

The  Luck  of  Delamere. 

As  they  talked  over  this  curious  bit  of  verse,  which  seemed  rather 
too  modern  in  its  style  (so  Mr.  Carington  judged)  to  be  written  in 
black  letter,  a  door  of  the  Great  Hall  opened,  and  Prince  Oistravieff 
entered.  The  gaunt  tall  figure,  wrapt  in  fur,  with  a  terrifying  ter- 
rified face,  came  out  nobly  in  the  flickering  lights  that  played  over 
the  Hall.  His  sole  attendant  was  his  chaplain  and  secretary,  a 
young  Eaglishman  named  Simon  Slink,  whose  history  was  rather 
curious.  He  had  entered  the  English  church  by  the  avenue  of  St. 
Bees.  He  became  a  curate  somewhere  southward,  where  an  astute 
Roman  Catholic  priest  had  nearly  perverted  him,  when  he  obtained 
an  introduction  to  Prince  Oistravieff,  who  wanted  a  secretary- 
chaplain.  This  functionary  must  be  of  the  Greek  church.  The 
Ileverend  Simon  Slink  became  a  member  of  the  Greek  church  at 
once.  He  embraced  the  opportunity  and  obtained  the  situation. 
The  Prince  made  him  his  secretary  in  the  true  meaning  of  that 
word — he  kept  his  secrets. 

Simon  did  not  quite  like  it.     He  had  a  sort  of  half-conscience 
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does  good  to  thyself."  The  man  who  accepts  this  saying  may  pos- 
sibly, pondering  it,  find  more  significance  than  is  at  first  apparent. 
Can  a  man  do  good  to  himself  by  harming  another  I  I  know  that 
thousands  of  people  will  tacitly  say  yes,  and  \^ill  consistently  act  on 
their  opinion. 

The  tall  Prince,  the  short  black  chaplain,  advanced  into  the  Great 
Hall ;  a  couple  in  curious  contrast,  seeing  the  one  looked  a  bar- 
baric warrior  and  the  other  a  slimy  Jesuit.  In  they  came  together, 
and  the  Prince  walked  towards  their  table  by  the  fire,  and  Mr. 
Carington  and  his  two  companions  rose. 

"  Prince  OistraviefF,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  My  friend, 
Delamere,  told  me  you  were  here.  Although  I  have  known  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Europe  for  some  years,  it  is  curious  that  imtil 
now  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you.  My  name  is 
Carington.  We  nearly  encountered  in  Venice  in  1850  :  you  left 
just  the  day  before  I  arrived.  Count  Morosino  told  me." 

This  was  malice  aforethought.  The  Prince  had  insulted  a  lady  of 
the  Morosino  family,  and  prudently  took  flight  before  her  brother 
could  reach  him.  Surely  Mr.  Carington  was  cruel  to  trouble  his 
memory  with  such  a  trifle,  so  many  years  old.  Oistravieff,  a  dull 
fellow,  though  crafty,  did  not  fancy  Mr.  Carington  knew  anything. 
He  merely  said  : 

"  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaintance  to-day.  I  have  long 
desired  to  know  the  most  distinguished  wit  and  most  brilliant  man 
of  fashion  in  England — ^therefore  in  the  world.  I  feel,  Mr.  Caring- 
ton, as  if  I  were  presented  to  an  emperor." 

"  Russia  regards  everything  on  a  grand  scale,"  said  Mr.  Carington, 
who,  for  all  that,  was  not  insensible  to  the  insincere  eulogy  of  a  fool. 
"  But  I  am  here  on  a  matter  of  business.  Prince  Oistravieff,  in  which 
you  may  perhaps  help  me.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  attention 
for  a  few  minutes  ? " 

"  With  infinite  pleasure." 

Mr.  Carington  rose  and  walked  with  the  Prince  across  the  Great 
Hall,  growing  dim  already  with  superfluity  of  snow  outside.  Frank 
Noel  and  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert  watched  them,  like  a  brace  of  mastiff's 
ready  to  spring.  They  paced  slowly  up  and  down  the  hall,  and  spoke 
in  French,  and  in  the  lowest  tones.  The  gaunt  Prince,  wolf  in  face 
and  sheep  at  heart,  was  in  strong  contl-ast  with  the  gallant  English- 
man, who  carried  his  years  boyishly,  and  attacked  the  rascally  Ois- 
travieff" with  easy  promptitude. 

'•'  Prince,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  putting  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
"  you  could  do  everything  you  like  in  Russia,  if  you  dared  retimi 
thither ;  but  you  had  better  remember  that  you  cannot  do  all  you 
like  in  England." 


"  Don't  talk  loudly,  Prince.  Either  of  those  two  boys  is  ready  to 
kill  you  on  the  spot  if  you  have  done  what  they  suspect.  I  don't  say 
I  suspect,  because,  knowing  something  of  the  Silent  Sisters,  I  think 
you  are  wise  enough  to  keep  quiet  in  England." 

"  What  do  you  want,  then  ? " 

"  You  remember  the  young  lady  who  met  you  and  Mr.  Noel  at  a 
country  inn  ?  " 

"  Yes.  She  was  beautiful  and  witty^  I  thought  she  waa  Mrs. 
Noel.     What  then?" 

"  She  has  been  lost  for  several  days.  It  is  thought  that  you  know 
something  about  her.     Is  that  so  %  " 

Mr.  Carington's  keen  questioning  eyes  seemed  to  see  through  the 
Prince's  brain.    He  was  angry  and  perplexed.    After  a  while  he  said  : 

"  No.  It  is  not  my  fault  that  I  did  not.  She  is  only  too  beau- 
tiful  " 

"  For  fellows  like  you,"  interrupted  Mr.  Carington,  scomfuUy. 
"  Go  on." 

"  Well,  it  is  nothing.  I  went  to  see  her  at  her  cottage.  She  was 
gone.     That  is  all." 

"  Is  it  ?  Tell  truth.  I  know  you  Russians,  Oistravieif.  You  were 
made  for  the  knout.  You  can't  tell  the  whole  truth  without  it ; 
if  I  gave  the  word  here,  you  would  be  tied  up  and  flogged  till  all  the 
lies  were  flogged  out  of  you." 

"  In  England  !     A  prince  ! " 

"  Pooh  !  What's  a  Russian  prince  %  How  fivr  is  it  from  prince  to 
serf]  Come,  let  us  end  this  nonsense.  Toll  me  honestly  whether 
you  know  anything  of  the  young  lady  I  mention." 

"  Nothing,  by  all  the  saints  !  I  wanted  to  see  her  again  :  she  was 
gone.     I  am  distracted  at  her  thus  disappearing." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  with  tremendous  solemnity,  "  if  what 
you  say  is  true,  and  if  that  lady  is  lost,  I  shall  be  sorry  for  you.  She 
is  of  the  best  blood  in  England.  If  she  is  not  soon  found,  you  are 
siu-e  to  be  examined  on  the  matter,  and  yoiu*  least  punishment  would 
be  to  be  sent  out  of  England  for  ever.  Most  likely  you  would  be 
imprisoned  first  for  some  years." 

The  Prince,  accustomed  to  Russian  despotism,  believed  all  this 
without  much  difficulty;  and  Mr.  Carington's  judgment,  after  he 
thus  had  frightened  him,  was  that  he  had  made  some  foolish  plan  for 
carrying  off  Elinor,  and  that  it  had  failed  from  the  absurdity  of  its 
inception. 

When  he  had  extorted  from  the  Prince  all  that  the  Prince  had  to 
say,  he  allowed  that  Excellency  to  retii-e  with  his  humble  follower, 
and  rejoined  his  two  young  friends,  who  were  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement. 
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**  You  are  wrong,  ooys,  replies  Mr.  uarmgton.  *'iie  ftad  some 
designs " 

There  were  ejaculations  from  the  two  young  gentlemen. 

"  Don*t  interrupt,  says  Carington.  "  If  you  find  he  deserves  it, 
horsewhip  him.  The  lesson  will  do  him  good.  His  designs  seem  to 
have  failed.  My  little  Elinor  had  disappeared.  He  knows  no  more 
about  her  than  we  do." 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  cri^s  Fitz  the  impetuous,  "  that  while  you 
have  proved  this  Russian  exactly  the  villain  we  all  thought  him,  you 
have  not  got  any  nearer  where  Elinor  is.  Think !  ^^^lat  may  have 
happened  to  her !  Here  are  we  by  a  good  fire,  with  plenty  of  food 
and  wine,  while  she,  poor  beautiful  child,  may  have  perished  in  the 
snow.     We  have  gone  to  work  the  wrong  way,  Carington." 

"  I  fear  we  have,"  said  Fi-ank ;  "  but  then,  which  was  the  right  ] 
It  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad,  this  suspense.  I  thought  I  had  done 
everything.  Yet  at  int^ervals  there  comes  the  thought  of  some  little 
thing  that  might  have  been  of  use.  My  God  !  it  is  terrible.  I  will 
go  out  and  look  for  her  now." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke.  Rupert  rose  also,  and  put  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  said, — 

"  My  dear  friend,  don't  let  your  love  for  Elinor  drive  you  to  use- 
less efforts.  She  is  safe  somewhere,  I  am  sure.  I  am  in  love  with 
her  too,  without  ever  seeing  her — a  higher  claim.  We  are  rivals. 
(Jome,  let  us  quarrel  till  daylight,  and  then  go  in  search  of  her." 

Frank  stood  like  a  statue.  His  brain  was  dazed.  All  at  once  his 
eyes  brightened  :  he  stept  forward,  with  arms  outstretched  :  he  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  Rupei*t.     What  did  he  see  ? 

A  door  of  the  Great  Hall  had  opened :  there  entered  Tom  Iffley  and 
Stephen  O'Hara  and — 

Elinor. 

{To  he  continwd,) 


GERMAN    NOVELISTS. 


"  Thk  Press  and  Rostrum  in  Germany  alike  degraded;  the  Stage  kept 
alive  by  scraps  from  foreign  sources ;  Poetry  and  Art  utterly  desti- 
tute of  vigour ;  Music  grown  degenerate ;  Literature  a  sickly  roman- 
ticism devoid  of  any  originality;  the  national  language  culpably 
neglected,  disfigured  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  words,  and  in  its 
turn  disfiguring  German  modes  of  thought  and  the  German  na- 
ture : "  * — Such  is  the  picture  of  modern  intellectual  and  artistic 
Germany  presented  by  a  German  of  no  mean  authority. 

But  is  the  picture  a  correct  one  ]  It  is  not.  It  is  the  passionate 
cry  of  an  idealist*  wrung  from  him  by  the  pangs  of  an  over-quick  and 
unsatisfied  instinct  of  perfection. 

For  in  good  sooth  modem  German  literature  is  the  finest  in  the 
world.  When  the  mind,  worn  and  jaded  by  the  wearisome  stage- 
tricks  of  English  sensationalism  or  the  laboured  glitter  of  French 
paradox,  turns  to  this  literature  for  relief  and  reft^shment,  the  feeling 
is  almost  as  when  one  enters  some  placid  haven  after  long  buflfeting 
by  the  storms  of  ocean.  Here  there  is  nothing  forced,  nothing 
tricky,  nothing  meretricious.  The  atmosphere  is  one  of  philosophic 
calm.  There  is  a  liberty  of  thought  and  a  freshness  of  sentiment  to 
which  the  purely  English  reader  is  a  stranger. 

Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  contrast  far  to  seek.  As  every  writer 
reflects  unconsciously  the  spirit  of  his  age,  so  does  ho  reflect  the 
spirit  of  his  country  and  its  institutions.  In  England  life  is  swift, 
busy,  practical.  Amid  the  seething  strife  of  political  parties  and  the 
clash  of  a  hundred  religionisms,  the  truth,  when  spoken  at  all,  mdst 
always  be  spoken  controversially.  The  poet,  the  novelist,  cannot 
detach  himself  from  the  influence  of  party  and  of  creed.  Hence 
anything  largely  objective  is  from  the  outset  impossible.  The  author 
who  should  write  for  all  time  panders  to  some  popular  prejudice  and 
sacrifices  to  the  interests  of  party  what  was  meant  for  the  edification 
of  humanity.  It  is  the  onlooker  who  sees  most  of  the  game  of  life. 
But  the  English  writer  has  no  patience  to  look  on ;  he  must  needs 
rainglo  in  the  strife.  His  views  are,  as  a  natm'al  consequence, 
narrow,  prejudiced,  subjective. 

It  is  not  so  in  Germany.  There  a  difference  in  climate  and  in 
institutions  has  engendered  a  habit  of  thought  calmer,  broader,  more 
objective.  Centuries  of  despotism,  in  excluding  the  burgher  from 
the  arena  of  politics,  have  led  him  to  think  deeply  and  dispassion- 
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more  contemplative  cousin.*  The  latter  regards  these  things — ^nay 
life  itself — as  much  as  possible  from  a  distance — from  an  outside 
point  of  observation.  To  him  they  are  proper  subjects  for  philosophic 
or  artistic  consideration,  not  things  to  flush  his  cheek  with  a  sense  of 
gratified  ambition,  or  to  turn  it  pale  with  disappointed  hope.  He  is 
well  content  to  stand  with  folded  arms  upon  the  bank  and  watch 
with  ciu'ious  eyes  the  stream  of  human  life  sweep  by  in  swift  efful- 
gence. 

In  virtue  of  this  artistic  objectivity  the  German  novelist  writes 
simply  and  naturally,  without  effort  and  without  constraint.  It  is 
true  that  this  very  freedom  of  motion  leads  him  at  times  to  write 
carelessly  and  clumsily,  whilst,  occasionally,  from  sheer  excess  of 
thought,  his  style  becomes  cloudy,  tedious  and  turgid. 

But  in  the  main  his  writing  comes,  as  all  true  writing  must  come, 
straight  from  the  heart.  He  does  not,  like  the  Frenchman,  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack  to  originate  some  fresh  phase  of  quintessential 
vice.  He  does  not,  like  the  ever-practical  Englishman,  construct  a 
novel  as  a  Chinaman  fabricates  a  puzzle,  and  sacrifice  all  else  to  tho 
wearisome  ingenuity  of  a  perfect  plot.  Above  all,  ho  does  not 
mutilate  eternal  emotions  on  the  Procrustean  couch  of  modem  con- 
ventionality. He  does  not  write  with  the  fear  of  moral  censor- 
ship before  his  eyes.  He  l^as  no  dread  of  !Mrs.  Grundy. 
He  dares,  without  malice  on  the  one  hand  or  extenuation  on 
the  other,  to  reflect  Nature  as  manifested  either  in  virtue  or  in 
vice. 

Hence  the  ripe  gloiy  of  German  belletristic  literature.  Hence  the 
magic  charm  that  it  exercises  over  philosophic  and  poetic  minds  in 
all  countries.  To  read  a  German  novel  in  tho  original  is  a  real  and 
healthy  recreation.  Lacking,  in  great  measure,  that  element  of  coarse 
excitement,  which  has  made  the  reading  of  English  novels  little 
better  than  a  kind  of  semi-intellectual  dram-drinking,  it  regales  the 
mind  with  a  catholic  philosophy,  and  holds  up  to  Nature  a  mirror 
purged  of  pettiness,  and  prejudice,  and  cant.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  he  who  has  once  revelled  in  this  rich  banquet  can  scarce 
contemplate,  without  positive  disgust,  the  superficial  philosophy,  the 
mechanical  artifice,  the  garish  transformation  scenes,  which  too  often 
go  to  compose  a  modern  English  novel. 

*  I  extract  the  following  from  the  **  Axigsburger  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  for  November, 
2Srd,  1872:  "Bei  den  gestem  in  Berlin  Torgenommenen  Stadtverordnetenwahlen 
war  die  Betlieiligong  eine  sehr  schwacbe.  In  einzelnen  Bezirken  betrug  sie  kaum  9 
procent  nnd  durchschnittlich  etwas  iiber  12  procent.  Von  den  in  11  Bezirken  wahl- 
berecbtigten  16,882  Biirgem  batten  nur  2,095  es  der  Miibe  fur  Werth  gehalten  von 
ibrem  Recbte  Gebraucb  zn  macben,  &c."  And  this  when  the  most  important 
mnnicipal  affairs,  such  as  the  draining  of  Berlin  and  the  replacement  of  public  by 
pnvate  markete,  were  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  newly-elected  authorities. 


Braddon  and  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  leave  nothing  to  desire.  But,  after 
all,  mechanism  is  not  Art.  A  chess-automaton  may  excite  our 
wonder,  but  a  Guido-head  stirs  with  its  sweet  force  of  ideal  beauty, 
the  most  sluggish  nature  to  its  depths.  Nay,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  construction  can  be  so  perfect  as  to  become  unnatiuul  and, 
therefore,  inartistic. 

For  what  is  Art  1  Is  it  not  the  simple,  loyal,  loving  reproduction 
of  Nature  ]  Not  necessarily  the  reproduction  of  every  petty  detail, 
but  of  the  broad  general  features.  And  if  this  be  so,  the  first  aim 
of  the  artist,  whether  with  pencil  or  with  pen,  must  be  to  be  natiuul. 

LookTat  some  child  as  on  a  summer  afternoon,  play-tired,  it  throws 
itself  beneath  a  tree  to  rest.  It  has  no  self-consciousness.  It  cares 
not  who  may  be  looking.  It  does  not  study  to  compose  its  limbs 
into  some  attitude  of  grace  ;  and,  for  this  very  reason,  its  posture  is 
divinely  graceful.  It  thinks  of  nothing.  The  stocks  may  have  risen 
or  have  fallen — one  nation  may  be  minded  on  the  morrow  to  fell  with 
fire  and  sword  upon  another  and,  meanwhile,  may  be  pestering 
heaven  for  certificates  of  character — but  the  sweet  child  knows 
nothing  of  this  guilt  and  turmoil.  With  parted  lips  and  hair  down- 
streaming  in  a  mesh  of  tangled  gold,  it  lies  serene,  unconscious, 
head  pillowed  on  the  rounded  arm,  and  form  relaxed  in  utter  heed- 
lessness of  self. 

Even  so  is  it  with  the  artist — ^that  truest  child  of  Nature.  His 
fxmction  is  to  look  on  and  describe  or  delineate,  not  to  mingle  in  the 
strife  of  men.  He  has  but  to  be  true  to  himself  and  Nature.  With 
a  divine  absence  of  all  self-consciousness  he  flings  himself  in  spirit  on 
the  great  mother's  lap,  and  all  he  is  and  does  becomes  transfigured 
with  exceeding  glory. 

And  so,  to  be  artistic,  a  nation  must,  before  all  things,  be  natural 
The  more  conventional  a  nation,  the  less  of  true  art  will  she  and  can 
she  nourish  in  her  midst. 

Hence  the  low  state  of  Art  amongst  the  English.  For  where  on 
the  wide  surface  of  this  planet  can  we  find  a  nation  more  grotesquely 
and  pitifully  conventional  ]  Stifle,  awkward,  reserved,  self-conscious, 
hypocritical,  the  Englishman  is  as  far  removed  from  the  artist  as 
earth  from  heaven.  Place  him  where  you  will,  except  in  the  midst 
of  practical  life,  and  his  presence  seems  incongruous  and  imnatural. 
Bustling  in  hot  haste  along  Comhill,  or  gliding,  the  umbrella-ed 
dandy,  amongst  the  dingy  purlieus  of  May-Fair,  he  seems  in  his 
place,  and  deserves  his  reputation  as  the  best-dressed  man  in  Europe. 
But  on  the  sunny  champaigns  of  fertile  France,  on  the  vine-clad 
slopes  that  foil  the  flashing  Rhine,  in  the  olive-groves  of  Italy  and 
under  the  dark  chestnuts  of  Spain,  the  Englishman  is  indeed  a  con- 


which  no  difficulties  can  dishearten,  but  which  no  beauty  can  render 
pliant  and  accommodating.  Proud,  angular,  self-sufficient,  he  can  never 
be  content  to  fonn  a  note  in  some  vast  harmony — to  sacrifice  himself 
to  Beauty,  and  become  a  congruous  part  of  some  artistic  cosmos. 

Hence  there  is  in  England  Genius,  but  very  little  Art.  Against 
the  latter  all  influences  combine.  A  cheerless  climate,  a  creed  of 
bloodless  negations,*  a  petty  conventionalism  which  strives  to 
strangle  all  natural  instincts  in  the  birth,  above  all,  the  degraded 
spirit  of  hucksterism — these  and  similar  causes  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  almost  utter  absence  of  the  art-instinct.  I 
speak  not  of  the  raH  nantes — of  the  little  throng  of  warmer-blooded 
esoterics.  I  speak  of  the  English  people  as  a  whole,  and  I  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  have  absolutely  no  relish  for  Art 
— that  they  are  ignorant  of  its  essential  characteristics — that,  through 
non-use  or  misuse  during  successive  generations,  the  organ  by  which 
alone  they  could  appreciate  it  has  lost  its  power  of  functioning. 
Let  Lord  Lytton,f  for  example,  lavish  the  rich  treasures  of  his  ripe 
artistic  knowledge  on  such  a  work  as  "  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
and  it  will  be  read  at  the  last,  not  for  its  art,  but  for  its  interest 
All  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  all  the  exquisite  finish  of  its 
details,  all  the  classic  grace  of  its  ornamentation,  are  thrown  away 
upon  the  English  reader.  True,  he  plods  through  the  book  with 
pluck  and  perseverance,  but  it  is  only  because  he  is  sustained  by  the 
hope  that,  with  luck,  he  may  soon  light  on  an  abduction,  or  revel  in 
the  moist  horrors  of  a  murder. 

And  so  it  is  in  everything.  The  shop  fronts  are  defiled  with  the 
vulgarities  of  chromo-lithograph,  and  the  hapless  wayfarer,  driven 
indoors  by  stress  of  colouring,  finds  too  often  that  he  has  escaped  this 
torture  of  the  eyes,  only  to  yield  his  ears  to  the  more  protracted 
agony  of  some  coarse  ditty,  fresh-spawned  of  the  Oxford  Music  Hall. 

In  the  same  way  modem  English  novels  are,  with  certain  notable 
exceptions,  what  chromo- lithographs  are  to  the  painting  of  an  artist, 
and  "  Champagne  Charley  "  to  the  divine  melodies  of  some  great  com- 
poser. The  fact  is  the  Englishman  likes  everything  strong,  vivid, 
high-flavoured.  As  he  consumes  port  anfl  sherry  specially  brandied 
to  suit  the  exigencies  of  his  palate,  so  he  likes  plenty  of  coloiu*  in  his 
pictiu^s  and  abundance  of  sensation  in  his  novels.  In  such  mattei-s, 
his  instincts  are  still  imtutorcd  and  savage.  Anything  simple, 
natural,  life-like,  is  in  his  eyes  a  mere  wearisome  commonplace.  For 
this  reason  you  may  witness  oftentimes  at  some  centre  of  hiunan 

*  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  thus  to  describe  Protestantism  in  its  essence,  but 
merely  certain  popular  perversions  of  it. 

+  Alas  !  since  this  article  was  written  England  has  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  this 
niost  finished  and  conscientious  of  artists. 


towards  some  hunger-driven  acrobat,  plying  his  ghastly  trade  'twixt 
earth  and  heaven.  And  around  that  spot  there  shall  be  some  glorious 
landscape,  rich  with  the  green  splendoiu*  of  spring  or  the  mellow 
tints  of  autumn,  offering  a  something  to  the  soul  which  should  make 
every  true  heart  throb  the  quicker,  and  every  true  eye  glance  the 
brighter — and  not  one  of  all  that  throng  shall  vouchsafe  it  thought  or 
look.  No !  that  is  something  merely  natural  and  lovely.  Give  us 
something  artificial,  morbid,  sensational.  Give  us  danger — by  proxy! 
— and  excitement ;  not  nature  and  enjoyment.  And  if  at  the  end 
the  poor,  heaven-jumping  wretch  chance  to  miss  his  footing  and 
come  down  into  their  midst  a  crushed,  bleeding  mass,  whence  all 
likeness  of  humanity  is  well-nigh  fled,  well — they  pity  him  of  course ; 
but  the  thrill  of  that  sudden  unprogrammised  descent  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  without  its  charm  of  extempore  sensationalism.* 

AVhat  Art  is  possible  to  a  nation  such  as  this  1  In  its  place  we 
have  in  England  either  on  the  one  hand,  sensationalism,  or  on  the 
other,  conventional  morality.  It  has  come  to  be  a  choice  between 
the  wild  excitement  of  the  popular  novel  or  the  twaddling  sentimen- 
tality of  goody  story-books.  The  one  class  is  as  far  removed  from  true 
Art  as  the  other. 

Not  that  Art  is  immoral.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest  art  involves 
the  highest  morality.  But  it  does  so  only  when  pursued  for  its  own 
sake.  The  artist  who  attempts  to  make  his  art  subservient  to  some 
moral  purpose  is  in  no  true  sense  of  the  word  an  artist.  He  commits 
a  sin  against  Nature.  And  his  morality  will  be  in  consequence  weak, 
superficial,  valueless.  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist  who  thinks 
of  nothing  but  his  Art,  who  devotes  himself  thereto  with  loving  single- 
ness of  purpose,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  the  most  beneficial  influence 
on  morality.  And  for  this  reason  ;  that  the  aims  of  both  Morality 
and  Art  are  identical,  viz.,  the  True  and  the  Beautiful.  And  if  this 
be  so,  it  is  impossible  for  the  devoted  artist  to  sin  against  objective 
Morality,  however  much  he  may  violate  its  conventional  canons. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  statement  Shakespeare  offers  the  most  con- 
spicuous example.  In  him  there  is  no  certain  trace  of  aught  other 
than  the  artist.  His  religion — his  professional  education — are  alike 
obscure.  So  obviously  is  this  the  case,  that  men  have  written  laboured 
tomes  to  prove  on  the  one  hand,  that  he  was  a  Papist,  on  the  other  a 
Protestant — ^that  he  must  have  been  trained  for  the  Bar — ^that  he  had 
evidently  studied  medicine.  The  real  truth  is,  that  he  was  simply 
a  consummate  artist,  to  whom,  having  the  inspiration  of  Art,  all  other 
'  things  were  added.    And  yet  where  is  the  guardian  of  public  morality, 

♦  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  craving  for  the  sensational  is  confinea  to  the 
English,  but  certainly  no  other  nation  (except,  of  course,  the  American,  which  is 
equally  destitute  of  the  art-instinct)  possesses  it  to  the  same  extent. 
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reycUing  in  the  more  pitiful  aspects  of  humanity,  nor  childishly  seeking 
to  conceal  their  nakedness  beneath  the  flimsy  veil  of  an  over-dainty 
phraseology.  It  is  moral,  not  because  it  rigidly  excludes  all 
mention  of  immorality,  but  because  it  aims  with  conscientious  objec- 
tivity at  delineating  the  True  and  Eeal,  wherever  found.  It  is  not 
weak  and  prudish ;  keeping  its  hands  before  its  eyes,  lest  it  should  see 
somewhat  to  shock  its  modesty.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manly,  self- 
reliant,  ready  to  face  any  fact  however  hard,  and  grapple  with  every 
phase  of  suffering  humanity ;  for  it  knows  that  vice  and  virtue  are 
notes  equally  wrung  from  the  human  heart  by  the  hand  of  circum- 
stance, and  that  he  who  would  worship  Art,  or  understand  his  fellows, 
must  study  both  alike  wit^  equal  diligence. 

Of  this  objectivity  in  its  grandest  development  there  is  perhaps  no 
better  example  than  Spielhagen.  True,  it  is  not  given  to  him  as  it 
w^as  to  Shakespeare  and  to  Go  the,  to  sit  on  a  mountain  summit  and 
look  down  serene  on  the  ferment  of  human  passion  and  the  turmoil  of 
human  intercourse.  Such  natures  need  centuries  to  produce.  But 
still  it  is  wonderful  to  notice  with  what  breadth  of  sympathy  Spiel- 
hagen, standing  just  outside  the  throng  of  men,  chooses  his  types  of 
character,  and  bids  them  play  their  several  parts  on  the  stage  of  his 
romance.  Bitter  against  one  class  alone — the  wretched  Junkers,  who 
in  virtue  of  a  stall-fed  courage  have  arrogated  to  themselves  from 
time  immemorial  a  position  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  so 
pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  Germany — Spielhagen  describes 
all  other  classes  with  a  grand  and  natural  impartiality.  Nay,  in  the 
Graf  Oldenburg  who  plays  so  important  a  part  in  his  "  Problematische 
Naturen,"  he  has,  with  a  spirit  of  fairness  which  reflects  the  utmost 
credit  on  his  character,  striven  to  show  that  even  in  the  class  of  the 
selfish,  sensual,  and  silly  German  aristocracy  it  is  possible  for  a  great 
heart  to  beat  and  a  noble  nature  to  energize. 

I  know  no  modem  author  who-  has  laid  human  nature  so  univer- 
sally under  contribution  and  with  such  uniform  success  as  Spielhagen. 
His  canvas  is  crowded  with  figures  all  true  to  nature,  but  all  more  or 
less  typical.  The  inheritor  of  ancestral  imbecility,  whose  talk  is  of 
dogs  and  horses,  and  whose  virtue  consists  in  a  constant  readiness  to 
stake  his  own  valueless,  against  some  fellow-creature*s  valuable  life — 
the  professor  whose  seething  brain  boils  over  at  last  in  a  madness 
replete  with  strange  and  startling  wisdom — the  young  girl  who, 
possessed  of  physical  desire,  tempts  to  a  love  whose  fruit  is  bitterness 
of  sorrow — the  beauteous  matron  who,  also  loving,  sheds  the  charm 
of  holy  self-denial  over  an  intercourse  that  else  had  passed  the  bounds  of 
friendship — above  aU,  the  poor,  perplexed  nature,  which,  full  of  noble 
impulses  and  lofty  aspirations,  is  yet  the  thrall  of  self  and  indecision 
— these  are  but  a  few  of  the  characters  which,  drawn  with  realistic 
hand,  yet  reveal  to  us  an  idealist  who  aims  at  something  higher 


development. 

That  Spielhagen  has  many  faults  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay.  His 
novels  are  too  long  and  too  loosely  put  together.  In  this  respect  he 
might  leam  much  from  his  English  rivals.  In  spite  of  the  flowing 
beauty  of  his  style,  they  leave  an  impression  of  clumsiness  and  want 
of  finish.  His  genius  is  in  fact  too  robust  and  imperious  to  descend 
to  petty  technicalities.  He  pursues  an  ideal  with  gigantic  strides, 
but  without  much  attention  to  grace  of  movement.  But,  in  spite  of 
these  and  other  faults,  he  contests  at  this  moment  the  literary 
supremacy  of  Germany  with  Auerbach  and  Freytag,  and  in  many 
important  qualities  is  superior  to  either. 

In  Auerbach,  again,  the  same  strong  conviction  of  the  superiority 
of  mind  over  matter,  of  the  invisible  over  the  visible,  of  psychology  over 
incident,  confronts  one  at  every  turn.  Take,  for  example,  the  "  Land- 
haus  am  Rhein."  In  what  does  the  real  interest  of  the  book  consist  ? 
Not  assuredly  in  its  "  action,"  for  of  this  there  is  but  little,  and  that 
little,  tame  and,  except  at  the  very  end,  conunonplace.  It  is  interesting 
solely  as  a  study  of  character — as  a  minute  analysis  of  psychical  de- 
velopment ;  and,  viewed  in  this  way,  it  is  a  work  of  marvellous 
capacity.  In  almost  every  chai-acter  in  which  such  a  development  is 
possible,  there  is  a  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of  the  inner  nature 
traced  with  a  subtlety  and  a  vigour  positively  astounding.  In  reading 
it  we  become  at  once  aware  that  all  of  life  which  is  external — its  so 
called  adventures — the  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  are  indeed 
in  the  strictest  logical  sense  of  the  term,  but  accidents — not  bound 
up  with  its  essence — not  even  endued  with  the  inseparability  of 
j/roperties — in  no  wise  constituting  its  truest  and  deepest  interest.  It 
is  in  the  region  of  the  spirit,  in  the  subtle  play  of  emotion,  in  the 
gradual  development  of  character,  in  the  dexterous  unravelling  of  the 
tangled  skein  of  hiunan  motives, '  that  Auerbach,  like  every  true 
romancist,  alone  can  find  a  congenial  sphere  for  his  abilities.  And 
so,  though  Sonnenkamp,  being  introduced  to  us  at  an  age  when  the 
character  is  no  longer  capable  of  fresh  impressions,  remains  from  first 
to  last  the  same — a  bold,  bad  man,  despising  his  weaker  fellow-moi-tals, 
and  yet  with  that  apparent  inconsistency  which  marks  such  natures, 
coveting  their  applause — nay,  even  intriguing  with  pitiful  vanity  for 
a  patent  of  nobility  fresh-lackered — all  the  other  main  characters  grow 
beneath  the  fostering  hand  of  circumstance  into  somewhat  nobler 
and  higher  than  their  originals.  So,  Roland,  the  spoilt  darling  of 
fortune,  unfolds,  under  the  genial  influence  of  Erich,  the  virtues  which 
from  the  first  lay  hidden,  germ-like,  in  his  nature ;  until  at  the  last, 
without  the  faintest  violation  of  the  probable,  this  wayward  child  of 
wealth,  thus  trained  by  the  hand  of  love,  and  pm*ified  in  the  furnace 
of  affliction,  goes  forth  a  man  of  noble  principles,  and  holy  hatred  of 


under  influences  which  tend  to  foster  an  egotism  narrow  as  that  of 
the  world,  if  not  so  self-indulgent,  ripens  in  the  strong  sunlight  of 
Erich's  love,  into  the  sweet  maturity  of  sympathetic  womanhood. 

That  such  a  work  should  find  small  acceptance  in  England,  I  can 
well  believe.  In  the  first  place,  Auerbach's  style  is  inimitable  in  its 
niiissive  simplicity  and  child-like  originality.  It  is  the  purest  and 
most  pellucid  medium — ^with  the  single  exception  of  the  style  of 
Go  the  in  his  "  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers  " — through  which  German 
romancist  ever  transmitted  the  rays  of  human  thought  and  feeling. 
And  all  this  is  lost  in  a  translation.  But  there  are  other  reasons 
going  far  deeper  to  account  for  the  fact,  that,  w-hilst  a  sensational 
novel  runs  through  manifold  editions,  this  grand  work  of  the  German 
novelist  has,  in  England,  remained  comparatively  unread.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  fact  that  there  are  a  certain  number  of  people  in  England 
who  could  and  would  read  it  in  the  original ;  this  number  is  small 
indeed ;  for  the  parrot-like  knowledge  of  German  acquired  by  an 
English  school-girl,  and  the  ponderous  misapprehension  of  it  attained 
by  the  academician  in  the  infructuous  seclusion  of  his  study,  are  alike 
insufficient  for  the  proper  understanding  of  such  a  work.  The  root  of 
the  matter  lies  far  deeper.  There  is  in  the  English  nature  of  the 
present  day  a  disrelish  for  aught  but  the  sensational,  the  morbid,  the 
artificial ;  and  it  is  simply  impossible  that  the  lover  of  mere  external 
incident,  should  read  such  a  work  with  interest.  It  is  written  for 
men  and  women  of  the  nobler  type,  not  for  puling  clerks  and  lacka- 
daisical soubrettes. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the 
works  of  Hacklander,  who  has  been  called,  not  without  some  reason, 
the  Dickens  of  Germany.  He  has  the  same  love  for  the  less  known 
phases  of  human  life,  the  same  power  of  microscopic  description, 
the  same  warm  philanthropic  heart ;  but,  like  Dickens,  he  is  essen- 
tially one-sided.  And — as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Dickens^-ho 
wiites  with  a  purpose,  and  falls  short,  therefore,  of  the  highest  Art 
and  the  highest  influence.  This  is  abundantly  evident  in  his  greatest 
and  most  popular  romance,  "Das  Europaische  Sclavenleben,"  the 
moral  drift  of  which  is  obvious  from  its  very  title,  and  in  which,  true 
to  his  purpose,  but  renegade  to  Art,  he  distorts,  exaggerates,  and 
actually  weakens  a  cause  in  itself  noble  and  deserving,  by  com- 
mitting himself  from  the  outset  to  its  too  partial  advocacy.  From 
the  judge  he  degenerates  into  the  special  pleader ;  from  the  artist 
into  the  one-idea-ed  philanthropist.  v 

Neither,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  popularity,*  can  the  highest 
place  amongst  German  writers  of  fiction  be  assigned  to  Freytag.     His 

*  "Soil  und  Haben"  passed  through  six  editions  in  two  years — a  success  which 
for  a  Grerman  work,  must  be  accounted  very  remarkable. 


trast  his  "  Soil  und  Haben  "  with  Auerbach's  "  I^andhaus  am  Rhein." 
In  each  alike  the  interest  centres  in  the  history  of  two  young  people. 
But  in  Auerbach's  work,  as  we  have  seen,  the  interest  is  iptemal  and 
psychical;  in  Frejiag's  it  is  external  and  physical.  The  latter 
is  true  to  that  Horatian  maxim  which  itself  is  so  often  untrue  to 
Nature,  that  a  character  should  remain  to  the  end  as  it  started  at 
the  beginning.  His  Anton  Wohlfart  and  Veitel  Itzig,  though  we 
are  introduced  to  both  at  an  age  when  character  is  seldom  formed, 
undergo  in  the  whole  course  of  the  story  no  other  change  than  such 
as  is  inevitable  to  physical  growth  and  larger  intercom*se  with  men. 
The  fact  is,  Freytag  has  perception,  but  no  instinct.  He  paints 
marvellously  well  what  he  sees,  but  he  has  no  power  to  feel  towards 
the  invisible.* 

As  to  his  only  other  romance,  "  Die  Verlorene  Kandschrift,"  it  is 
vastly  inferior  to  the  first.  It  is  tedious,  disconnected,  improbable, 
and  owes  the  chief  part  of  the  success  it  has  achieved  to  the  prestige 
attaching  to  its  predecessor. 

I  pass  over  the  writings  of  Giitzkow,  bold  and  striking  as  they  are, 
because  I  fail  to  recognise  in  them  a  distinctively  German  element. 
In  his  earlier  works,  at  any  rate,  the  source  of  his  inspiration  must 
be  sought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  All  the  daring  infidelity 
of  Voltaire,  mixed  with  no  small  portion  of  his  sparkling  wit  and 
lucid  statement  of  objections,  combined  with  that  peculiar  sensuality 
which  sets  love  and  suicide  ever  near  each  other — these  characteristics 
of  his  earlier  writings  point  unmistakeably  to  Gallic  influence.  Of 
course  that  influence  had  already  assumed  a  German  garb  in  the 
"  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers,"  but  this  wonderful  piece  of  morbid 
psychology,  by  which  Gothe  purged  his  own  mind  of  so  much 
perilous  nonsense,  has  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect  upon  many 
of  his  countrymen.  And  one  at  least  of  its  victims  would  seem  to 
have  been  Giitzkow. 

Neither  will  I  do  more  than  mention  Muhlbach,  the  painstaking 
compiler  of  historical  romance,  whose  works,  though  betrajdng  at 
times  an  over  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  literatiu'e  of  memoirs, 
are  still  always  readable  and  generally  instructive.  But  another 
lady  deserves  a  longer  notice  :  I  mean  the  talented  authoress  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  works  in  modem  German  literature — ^notably  of 
"Die  alte  Mamsell"  and  "  Goldelsie."  Both  of  these  are  works 
which  exhibit  considerable  power  of  construction,  flelicacy  of  per- 
ception, and  graphic  vigour  of  description.     But  they,  too,  like  those 

*  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  regarding  the 
English  translation  as  "rivalling  successfully  the  spirited  tone  and  classical  style  for 
which  the  Q-erman  original  is  justly  and  universally  admired.*'  But  it  ia  very 
faithfiU. 


Beives  luo  uiuua  wiui  uit;  uux^tsiue  ui  i<uiu^s  3  I'uey  are  Bupt^rncitu, 
the  work  of  one  who  has  no  firm  grasp  of  the  problems  of  life.  They 
are  to  the  romances  of  Auerbach  or  Spielhagen  what  the  poetry 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  is  to  that  of  Shelley.  There  are  too  many  flowers 
for  the  fruit.  In  fine,  if  translated,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be  suc< 
cessfiil  in  England. 

There  is,  however,  another  well-known  name  in  modem  German 
literature  which  is  attached  to  works  at  once  distinctively  German 
and  extraordinarily  beautiful.  I  mean,  of  course,  Heyse.  It  is  true 
that  a  celebrated  German  critic  has  said,  comparing  him  with 
Spielhagen:  '^  Spielhagen  m  like  a  grand  antique  statue  lacking, 
perhaps,  this  or  that  inferior  member,  but  never  without  that  which 
gives  expression  and  majesty  to  the  whole — the  head.  Heyse,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  modem  statuette,  exquisitely  finished  in  other 
respects,  but  imfortunately  without  the  head."  But  I  venture  to 
think  that,  in  passing  this  severe  judgment,  the  critic  has  been  uncon- 
sciously influenced  by  the  fact  that  all  Heyse's  works  are  diminutive. 
They  are  miniatures,  and  possess  all  the  elaborate  grace  and  finish 
which  we  associate  with  such  productions.  But  they  are  not  headless 
and  meaningless  images ;  on  the  contrary,  everyone  of  them  is  a  per- 
fect psychological  study.  I  know  of  nothing  in  any  literature  more 
beautiful  than  some  of  these  short  stories  so  full  of  a  tender  grace  and 
an  inimitable  pathos.  Alas !  that  it  should  be  so  impossible  to 
convey  any  adequate  idea  of  them  to  the  English  reader.  Not  only 
has  Heyse's  style  a  peculiar  and  delicate  aroma  which  absolutely 
defies  translation,  but,  in  the  whole  range  of  English  literature,  there 
is  no  author  with  whom  he  could  be  compared  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  the  English  reader  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  his 
genius.  He  does  not  exclude  himself  from  his  writings — you  see  him 
ever  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  creations,  with  the  same  pensive 
brow  and  calm  deep-watching  eyes,  and,  for  the  most  part  (for  he  is 
by  nature  hopeful  and  joyous),  the  same  placid  smile  upon  the  lips. 
So  he  stands,  the  very  embodiment  of  human  sympathy,  never  rising 
to  the  angels  or  sinking  to  the  devils,  but  always  on  the  just  level  of 
average  humanity;  prepared  to  see  and  welcome  all  that  there  is 
around  of  good  and  noble ;  prepared  to  pity,  yea,  shocking  as  it  may 
sound,  even  sometimes  to  pardon,  much  of  error  and  of  sin. 

Such  is  Heyse.  Perhaps,  in  strictest  justice,  one  has  no  right  to 
place  him  on  the  majestic  elevation  of  Spielhagen  or  Auerbach.  But 
who  can  be  absolutely  impartial  in  judging  of  such  an  author  ?  He 
creeps  into  one's  heart  and  storms  it  with  his  tender  force  of  sympathy, 
whether  we  will  or  no.  And  few  works,  indeed,  have  such  a  directly 
softening  and  Jiumanizing  influence  as  these  little  tales  of  hapless 
passion  or  requited  love.  Their  perfection  of  stmcture  and  delicacy 
of  mental   analysis  are  simply  perfect.     I  have  already  said  that 


more  intimately  penetrated  with  the  art-instinct.  His  sensibility  to 
artistic  impressions,  whether  physical  or  psychical,  is  unsurpassed. 
He  moves  from  land  to  land,  and  character  to  character,  reflecting  the 
changed  scenery  of  the  one  and  the  altered  passions  of  the  other  with 
equal  facility  and  truth.  In  reading  him,  I  become  curious  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  wide  earth  which,  to  his  eyes,  has  not  in 
its  inmost  kernel  some  lurking  soul  of  good  ;  if  there  is  any  vaiiety 
of  man's  mysterious  nature,  any  passion  of  his  suffering  heart,  with 
which  he  cannot  sympathize. 

In  this  enthusiasm  of  humanity,  Heyse  has  only  one  rival,  and  that 
one  a  writer  who,  his  superior  in  philosophy  and  originality,  is 
decidedly  his  inferior  in  Art  I  mean  that  wayward  child  of  genius, 
Jean  Paul.  It  is  tnie  I  had  meant  this  article  to  include  only 
novelists  of  the  present  generation  ;  but  it  is  so  impossible  to  write 
of  German  romance  without  thinking  of  the  author  of  the  "  Flegel- 
jahre,"  that  I  may  be  pardoned  if,  whilst  leaving  imnoticed  other 
earlier  writers,  such  as  the  once-popular  but  foolish  Claurens,  and 
even  the  graceful  Hauff,  I  venture  to  say  somewhat  about  this  most 
original  of  geniuses. 

And  first  a  few  words  as  to  Jean  Paul's  style.  It  is  verily  one  to 
drive  a  pedantic  critic  mad.  For,  instead  of  suffering  himself  to  be 
the  slave  of  words,  he  actually  aspires  to  be  their  master.  He  takes 
not  the  faintest  interest  in  the  reproduction  of  time-honoured  modes 
of  expression  and  licensed  formulce  of  falsehood.  And  possessing  an 
astounding  fertility  of  thought,  he  finds  oftentimes  no  sufficiency  of 
words  to  fit  it,  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  the  strangest  of  tussles 
between  him  and  his  vocabulary,  he  exerting  all  his  force  of  will  to 
ram  home  his  ideas  into  symbols  obviously  too  small  for  them,  and 
the  words  writhing  themselves  under  the  process  into  the  wildest 
variety  of  contortions.  The  result  is  a  style  which  can  be  excused 
and  accounted  for,  but  can  under  no  circumstances  be  admired.  It  is 
in  the  highest  degree  inelegant  and  very  often  obscure.  It  is  true 
that  when  Jean  Paul  commenced  to  write,  style,  as  such,  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  cultivated  in  Germany.  That  sharp  critic  Borne,  says 
that  up  to  his  time  Germany  had  produced  but  one  writer  with 
a  clearly  defined  style,  viz.,  Lessing,*  and  compares  the  looseness  of 
German  with  the  smartness  and  precision  of  French  composition. 
But  even  in  those  days  he  might,  but  for  his  modesty,  have  added  at 
least  one  other  name — hie  own — to  that  of  Lessing.  There  is  no  finer 
piece  of  poetic  prose  in  the  German  language  than  Bome's  "Denkredo 
liber  Jean  Paul."     And  since  then  the  varieties  of  style  have  received 

*  "  Vielleicht  ist  Lessing  der  Einzinje,  von  dem  man  bestiramt  bchaupten  kann : 
er  hat  oinen  Styl."     BemcrJcu^igen  iibe)'  Sprache  vnd  Styl. 
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But  in  spite  of  the  harshness  and  Titanic  wildness  of  JeenL  Paul's 
style,  he  captivates  and  entrances  every  nature  whose  instincts  have 
not  been  worn  to  bluntness  by  a  life  of  selfishness  or  profligacy. 
Himself  bom  poor,  and  having  to  fight  his  upward  way  through  many 
tedious  obstacles,  he  has  the  tenderest  sympathy  with  his  suffering 
fellow-mortals.  He  looks  forth  upon  the  world  with  eyes  charged 
with  a  divine  compassion  and  heart  brimming  over  with  an  exhaust- 
less  love.  And  the  minuteness  of  his  observation  is  as  marvellous  as 
the  catholicity  of  his  affection.  He  sees  God  in  everything,  and  good- 
ness working  where  one  might  least  expect  it.  If  it  be  a  truer  sign 
of  genius  to  bring  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  common  things  and 
thoughts — to  decipher  the  analogies  of  ordinary  life — than  it  is  to 
"  touch  the  heavens  with  front  sublime  "  or  move  majestic  amidst 
starry  gods — then  was  Jean  Paul  a  genius  of  the  most  exalted  order. 
For  he  threw  a  new  and  precious  light  on  everything.  He  had  but 
to  show  himself  and  lo !  all  surrounding  space  was  glorious  as  at  the 
descent  of  an  archangel.  He  taught  men  unceasingly  the  folly  and 
profanity  of  calling  things  "  common  and  unclean."  And  few  can 
read  his  works  without  at  once  reverencing  the  writer  and  loviflg  his 
fellows  more  truly.  The  reader  of  English  sensationalism  may  yawn, 
and  the  pyrrhonic  worldling  may  smile  at  the  commonplace  adven- 
tures of  Walt  and  Vult ;  but  there  is  no  tnie  heart  which  will  not 
beat  the  quicker  with  a  sense  of  gfateful  sympathy  at  their  perusal. 
For  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  fraternal  friendship,  its  q\iarrels  and  its 
reconciliations,  its  rising  hopes  and  breathings  of  despair — these  are 
notes  touched  by  the  hand  of  a  master,  and,  though  the  hand  be 
vanished  and  the  harp  be  broken,  the  strains  still  echo,  sweet  and 
constant,  in  the  changeless  heart  of  man. 

A.   EUBULE-EVANS. 
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SCHOOL   BOAED    CX)MEDIES. 
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Therb  is  no  such  light  reading  out  now-a-days  s^  the  reports  of  school- 
boards  produce^  and  some  of  the  cases  before  the  magistrates  are 
downright  broad  farce.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  no  farce  haa 
yet  been  put  upon  the  stage  turning  upon  these  comedies  of  the 
State  educational  machinery — but  perhaps  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
would  veto  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  absurdities  of  the  working  of 
school-board  law  as  frankly  ajs  those  of  the  working  of  the  Forbes- 
Mackenzie  Act  ajsto  Ixmdfide  travellers  were  exhibited  on  the  stage 
years  ago.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  that  fonctionaiy — who  exer- 
cises with  regard  to  plays  a  function  of  a  kind  long  ago  abolished 
with  regard  to  books — holds  strong  views  aa  to  the  dp.ty  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  to  regulate  education,  and  would  scarcely  look  with  a  genial 
eye  upon  a  play  which,  to  the  political  philosopher,  hit  by  a  ricochet 
his  own  function.  Not  that  either  Lord  Sydney  or  the  members  of 
the  London,  Croydon,  Birmingham,  and  other  school  boards  are  likely 
to  trouble  themselves  much  about  political  philosophy,  or  even  to  be 
barely  aware  of  tl^  fact  that  there  are  thinking  men  who  believe  it 
would  be  better  for  England  and  the  world  if  all  the  school-boards 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ...  •  But  we  must  not  get  serious : 
let  us  keep  to  the  comedy  that  is  enacted  under  our  very  eyes. 

A  week  or  two  ago  a  poor  man  was  summoned  for  not  compelling 
his  little  boy  to  attend  school.  He  had  done  his  best,  but  the  young 
scapegrace — ^who  can  hardly  have  read  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt,  and  the  rest — obstinately  continued  to  play  truant. 
It  was  mged  upon  the  magistrate — ^Mr.  Ingham,  I  think — ^that,  as 
the  fiither  had  sent  his  boy  to  school  and  endeavoured  to  comply 
with  the  Act,  he  was  clear  of  the  law ;  but  the  gentleman  prosecuting 
for  the  School-board  urged  that  he  was  still  liable  to  a  fine.  And 
fined  he  was,  poor  man !  So,  if  young  hopeftil  keeps  on  playing  truant 
the  School-board  may  keep  on  summoning  the  father  as  fast  as  sum- 
monses can  be  made  returnable,  and  he  can  be  taxed  to  the  tune  of 
several  shillings  for  about  (I  suppose)  every  week. 

The  magistrate  is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  great  over- 
sight in  the  Act  that  it  did  not  give  magistrates  power  to  flog  little 
boys  who  played  truant ;  and  the  School-board  official  remarked  sar- 
castically, that  it  was  only  the  sons  of  genHenien  who  got  flogged  in 
these  enlightened  days.  Now  this  suggests  a  new  development  of 
the  democratic  spirit.  Shall  the  birch  be  the  privilege  of  an  effete 
aristocracy?    Forbid  it,  Odger,  Nieass,  Guedalla,  Guile,  Eccarius,  and 


True,  Guile  or  Eccarius  is  at  liberty  to  birch  his  own  boys  bow,  but 
that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  €royemment  to  save  the  poor  working  man  from  drinking  too 
much ;  from  working  too  many  hours ;  frx)m  living  in  bad  houses ; 
frt)m  haying  his  vote  known — and  ip.  fact  from  everything  that  can 
possibly  be  meddled  with  in  his  behalf.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of 
the  Govemment  to  birch  his  little  boys  for  him,  the  birches  being  paid 
for  out  of  the  taxes  1 

But,  even  supposing  this  difficulty  got  over,  another  follows.  A 
girl  can  play  truant  more  easily  than  a  boy,  perhaps  ;  at  all  events 
she  can  do  it.  And  is  the  Act  to  give  magistrates  power  to  flog  a 
girl  ]     Or  how  are  the  girls  to  be  dealt  with  ] 

Nor  is  that  all.  How  are  verp  naughty  boys  and  girls  to  be  dealt 
with  when  they  are  actually  got  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Board 
school-room  1  If  very  "  obstropulous, "  are  they  to  be  put  in  stocks 
under  a  magistrate's  order,  or  what  is  to  be  done  with  them !  How 
is  the  united  force  of  all  the  great  Govemment  departments  to  deal 
with  this  momentous  question  of  playing  truant  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  Eoyal  Conunission  ought  to  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
and  some  related  matters,  before  any  legislation  is  ventured  upon. 
For  ramifioations  are  endleis.  If  the  Govemment  undertakes  to  force 
little  boys  and  girls  to  school,  it  must  undertake  much  more.  Sup- 
pose a  little  boy  were  always  to  refuse  to  eat  his  break&st,  what 
then  ?  Nobody  would  contend  that  a  child  should  be  forced  to  go  to 
school  without  food.  And  the  question  arises,  how  could  Mr.  Ingham 
compel  that  boy  to  eat  his  breakfast  1  Again,  suppose  he  always 
tore  up  his  clothes, — ^nobody  would  contend  that  his  fiither  ought 
to  send  him  to  school  naked,  and — ^but  in  fact  I  must  refrain  frx>m 
pushing  to  their  limits  the  intricate  questions  of  school-board  policy 
upon  which  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Council  may  yet  be  called  upon 
to  adjudicate. 

Another  magistrate — Mr.  Newton,  I  think — ^in  dealing  with  some 
comic  cases  that  came  before  him,  is  said  to  have  complained  severely 
of  the  responsibilities  the  Act  threw  upon  magistrates  with  respect  to 
compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  school.  It  was  alleged  that 
one  little  boy,  whose  &ther  was  summoned  on  account  of  his  not 
attending  school^  had  a  blister  somewhere  or  other  about  his  person. 
Was  that  a  "  reasonable  excuse  "  under  the  Act  1  It  was  ridiculous, 
said  Mr.  Newton,  that  Parliament  should  throw  upon  a  magistrate 
the  onus  of  deciding  (1)  whether  a  little  boy  had  a  blister,  and  (2) 
whether  it  was  such  a  blister  as  constituted  a  "  reasonable  excuse." 
I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Newton.  The  President  and  Mr.  Forster 
are  the  proper  parties  to  decide  upon  such  questions.  I  think  this 
little  boy  lived  in  a  slum  in  Soho  or  "the  Dials."  If  the  noble 
President  of  the  Council  had  only  gone  and  looked  at  the  poor  fellow's 
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In  another  case,  the  same  day,  before  the  same  magistrate,  a  mother 
barely  ten  days  up  firom  her  last  confinement,  was  simmioned  for  not 
sending  her  little  girl  to  school.  Her  excuse  was  that  this  little  maid 
was  the  only  nurse  of  herself  and  the  baby.  Here,  indeed,  we  come 
to  something  like  tragedy ;  at  all  events,  it  is  comedy  that  makes 
your  heart  ache.  But  this  was  clearly  not  a  "  reasonable  excuse  " 
under  the  Act, — which  by  a  strange  oversight  says  nothing  about 
poor  women's  confinements ! — and  a  fine  was  inflicted,  all  correct. 
Who,  that  knows  the  value  of  the  multiplication  table  to  a  child  of 
seven  who  never  has  anything  to  multiply — ^who,  that  has  felt  his 
heart  warm  over  Standard  I.  of  the  Revised  Code,  will  not  rejoice 
that  this  poor,  pale,  half-starved  victim  of  a  mother  had  to  pay  two 
shillings  fine,  with  three  shillings  costs,  at  the  instance  of  that  august 
body  the  London  School-board  1 

A  la  bojine  heure,  that  reminds  me  !  The  comedy  comes  back.  I 
have  just  read  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies  has  given  notice  of  the  following 
proposition  : 

"  That  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  into  any  amendment  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  a  clause  providing : — That  no  parent 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  send  out  any  child  under  thirteen  years  of  age 
for  employment  in  any  trade  or  occupation  for  pecuniary  profit ;  and 
that  no  employer  shall  engage  the  services  of  any  such  child  with- 
out the  production  of  a  certificate  fi:*om  a  certified  schoolmaster,  or 
school  inspector,  of  the  child  having  passed  through  a  course  of 
elementary  education." 

The  upshot  of  this  is  that  if  the  Act  had  contained  the  Smithies 
Clause,  I  might  have  been  fined  for  employing  a  ragged  little  wretch 
to  sweep  the  snow  from  my  door  the  other  morning,  unless  I  had 
first  got  him  to  produce  a  certificate  of  having  been  through  "a  course 
of  elementary  education."  Why,  half  the  poor  children  in  London 
earn  money  before  they  are  twelve,  and  are  the  better  and  not  the 
worse  for  it.  It  is  a  far  finer  education  for  many  a  poor  little  chit 
to  tend  her  mother  and  the  baby,  or  do  chores  in  the  homes  of  those 
who  are  better  off,  than  she  would  get  by  going  to  school  and  being 
up  to  Standard  I.  Some  of  the  best  servants  I  have  ever  had  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  they  were  one  or  two  of  them  wise  as 
well  as  good  ;  while  two  of  the  best  instructed  have  been  thieves.  It 
is,  indeed,  desirable  that  every  child  should  be  well  taught,  but  not 
at  the  cost  of  sending  the  policeman  into  every  home,  and  setting 
magistrates  to  flog  little  boys  and  girls  who  play  truant. 

We  are  growing  serious  again.  But,  alas!  the  absurdities  in 
these  matters  are  apt  to  take  sudden  dives  and  go  far  undergroimd. 
You  must  not  imagine  the  policeman  in  the  home  is  a  joke.  By  no 
means.    A  School-board  deputation  waited  upon  Mr.  Fprster  the  other 
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Buppliea  with  inquisitorial  powers  ot  various  Kinds.  Mr.  Jporster 
rightly  answered  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
English  law,  and  indeed  jurisprudence  in  general,  to  compel  a  man  to 
furnish  the  means  of  convicting  himself.  These  School-board  gentry 
were  quite  ready  with  their  answer,  and  here  we  strike  upon  the 
comedy  again  :  "  Oh,  the  principle  was  already  admitted  in  Census 
law  and  Income-tax  law."  But  it  is  deeply  comic  to  find  "  the 
never-ending  audacity  of  elected  persons  "  so  great  in  this  instance 
that  the  elected  persons  fail  to  remember  that  Income-tax  law  is 
sorely  complained  of,  and  even  Census  law. 

If,  in  addition  to  its  other  responsibilities,  the  London  School  Board 
(the  thing  has  been  suggested  more  than  once)  should  have  cast  upon 
it  the  duty  of  suppressing  juvenile  literature  held  to  be  immoral,  the 
comedy  of  the  situation  would  have  gone  one  step  fiuiiher.  There  is 
plenty  of  literature  of  all  kinds,  juvenile  and  adult,  which  most  of  us 
agree  in  considering  immoral,  and  political  philosophers  would  agree 
with  political  tinkers  and  dabblers  in  desiring  to  have  it  suppressed. 
But  the  philosopher  thinks  he  sees  clearly  that  any  suppression  by 
legislative  measures  would  carry  with  it  a  more  than  compensating 
amount  of  mischief  and  lead  to  fresh  comedy  which  must  by  and  by 
flower  into  tragedy.  If  you  send  the  publisher  of  "  The  Boy  Pirates** 
to  prison,  where  are  you  to  stop  ?  It  is,  in  another  form,  the  question 
which  arises  upon  laws  that  profess  to  put  down  immoral  literature 
appealing  to  adults.  If  you  put  down  by  force  of  law  a  wretched 
little  bit  of  immoral  writing  that  issues  from  some  social  rat-hole,  why 
do  you  allow  those  great  men  of  science,  Hocus,  Pocus,  and  Jocus,  to 
disseminate  among  the  educated  claases  principles  which,  in  your 
honest  opinion,  lead  to  the  uprooting  of  all  morality  whatever) 
Comedy,  again.  And  very  quickly  we  descend  to  roaring  farce.  For 
it  is  quite  plain  that  if  all  this  comes  within  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment, so  must  much  more.  Hadn't  you  better  take  children  fifom 
their  parents  altogether,  and  feed,  clothe,  and  edueate  them  by  Act 
of  Parliament  from  first  to  last  ?  That  is  what  it  must  come  to,  if 
we  go  on  like  this. 

Meanwhile  some  very  important  under-currents  seem  to  be  moving 
along  quite  unnoticed ;  and  some  of  the  trash  they  carry  with  them 
is  part  of  the  comedy  which  belongs  to  the  whole  of  this  new, 
imreasoning  madness.  For  instance,  the  middle  classes  are  also,  it 
seems,  to  demand  government  interference  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  the  reason  given  is  that  the  parents  themselves  are 
the  judges  of  what  is  good  instruction  or  the  reverse.  But  quis 
custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  Where  is  the  judgment  to  come  from  in 
the  last  resort  1  And  more  comic  still  is  the  dulness  which  fails  to 
ask  the  question.  If  the  children  of  a  given  generation  are  supposed 
to  have  been  well-instructed  under  the  care  of  the  government,  why 


cess  are  the  omcers  ot  a  representative  government  to  gather  up 
all  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  into  their  own  bureaux,  while  those 
who  vote  the  government  who  choose  the  officers  are  to  continue 
incompetents  Does  our  history  countenance  the  notion  that  the 
influence  of  government  machinery  in  teaching  of  any  kind  has  been 
something  in  advance  of  the  influence  from  without?  If  not,  by 
what  new  process  is  the  stream  suddenly  to  rise  above  its  source  ? 
"  Why,  Democracy  will  secure — "  Ah,  vraiment !  Don't,  pray  don't 
make  a  fellow  laugh  too  much ! 

You  must  excuse  the  petition,  for  what  on  earth  do  these  Middle- 
class  School  Companies,  Limited  Liability,  mean,  if  the  middle  class 
are  not  fit  judges  of  the  schools  their  children  are  to  go  to  ?  My 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  humbly  counsel  you  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on 
this  particular  development  of  the  new  school  madness.  And  now  I  am 
going  to  say  something  not  so  funny.  There  are  signs,  visible  enough 
to  men  who  read,  that  the  whole  teachmg  caste  are  making  a  nith  for 
power  and  place.  Keep  your  weather-eye  upon  this  movement ! 
Would  it  surprise  you  to  hear,  that  many,  if  not  most  of  the  new  books 
of  "instruction"  lately  published  have  this  one  peculiarity — ^that 
they  show  a  desire  to  magnify  the  office  of  the  professional  teacher, 
to  cast  away  as  lumber  those  facilities  for  self-instruction  and  home 
tuition  of  which  we  used  to  hear  so  much  a  score  of  years  ago,  and 
indeed  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  by  wilfully  omitting  what 
the  books  are  bound  to  supply?  These  are  facts,  not  fancies.  I 
have  lately  had  occasion  to  compare  some  of  the  new-fangled 
elementary  books  with  some  of  the  old  ones,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert  that  the  old  ones  are  the  best.  The  new  ones  are  indeed 
Ofltowedly  prepared  in  the  especial  interest  of  "  the  judicious  teacher." 
The  Paradise  of  Pedagogues  will  no  doubt  arrive  when  the  Chinese 
have  overrun  Europe. 

But  long  before  then,  we  shall  have  woke  up  to  the  comedy  of  our 
procedure.  We  shall  imd,  as  we  go  on,  that  the  spread  of  democracy 
(let  the  International  say  what  it  pleases)  means  more  war,  more 
taxation  ;  "  that  which  knows  not,  ruling  that  which  knows ; " 
and  in  fact  general  muddle.  We  shall  find  that  all  the  anti- 
bribery  and  ballot  laws  passed  by  what  has  been  most  improperly 
called  "a  parliament  of  huxters  and  duflFers,"  have  only  helped 
political  corruption  and  rotted  public  faith  away.  Those  who  have 
been  crying  in  one  breath  for  the  abolition  of  the  State  Church  and 
in  the  other  for  National  Secular  Education,  will  discover  that  they 
did  not  know  what  "  secidar  "  meant,  and  that  they  have  estabhshed 
one  national  church  while  they  were  pulling  down  another.  Those 
who  flattered  themselves  that  by  erecting  school  boards  they  were 
contributing  to  the  progress  of  sweetness  and  light  will  find  that  they 


spirit  would  have  done  all  that  was  wanted  and  cleared  away  the 
errors  as  it  went  along ;  while  what  evil  it  left  uncured  was,  however 
painful  to  witness,  just  what  (mght  to  have  been  left  uncured.  And 
they  will  look  upon  the  educational  fever  which  has  taken  possession 
of  this  half  century  as  a  blundering  lunacy,  flogged  up  by  fools  and 
knaves  till  it  went  out  in  sells  and  dodges,  leaving  behind  them 
deposits  of  corruption  for  other  ages  to  sweep  away  into  limbo. 

This,  my  enlightened  brothers  and  sisters,  is  comedy  to  a  prophet 
like  me,  and  may  prove  comedy  to  you  also  en  sens  inverse.  But 
comedy  or  no  comedy,  these  are  the  words  of 

Angelo  Merbitt  Gbat. 


THE    OLD    LOVE    AND    THE    NEW. 


I. 
A  COLD  clear  day,  with  the  wintry  sim   glittering   on   the   frosted 
hedgerows  and  on  the  light  snow  lying  upon  the  highway  after  the 
fell  of  last  night,  along  which  the  rumbling  Calthorpe  omnibus  left 
the  track  of  its  rolling  wheels. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  eve,  Christmas  eve  two  yeai-s 
ago,  when  the  omnibus,  which  plied  daily  to  and  from  Calthorpe  and 
the  Malston  railway  station,  came  rattling  along  the  road  leading  to 
Calthorpe  village,  with  much  clatter  of  hoofs  and  jingling  of  harness  ; 
it  being  an  idea  of  the  honest  countryman  who  drove  the  half-trained 
team,  that  the  more  noise  he  made  with  horse  and  harness,  the  more 
imposing  became  the  eflFect  of  his  approach.  So  the  omnibus  came 
clattering  on  within  a  mile  of  Calthorpe,  when  it  pulled  up  with  a 
suddenness  which  almost  flung  the  horses  on  their  haunches,  while 
the  driver  shouted  out : 

"  The  gentleman  as  was  for  the  Oak  farm  gets  out  here,"  adding^ 
a  good-looking  young  fellow,  with  pleasant  blue  eyes,  and  ciurly 
chestnut  hair,  descended  from  the  crazy  old  conveyance  with  a  port- 
manteau in  his  hand,  "  if  ye  get  over  the  stile  there,  and  cut  across 
the  fields  to  your  left,  you're  all  right  for  the  farm." 

The  young  man  answered  by  a  nod,  and  the  omnibus  rolled  on, 
leaving  him  standing  on  the  snowy  highway,  with  his  luggage  at  his 
feet. 

"  He*s  London  bred,  I  s'pose,"  the  driver  observed  in  the  ear  of  a 
passenger  who  shared  the  front  seat  with  him,  "  and  the  town  life 
has  made  him  too  conceited  to  carry  his  own  box," — ^the  word  "  box" 
describing  Will  Drayton's  leather  portmanteau. 

But  Drayton,  untouched  by  and  unconscious  of  the  driver's  con- 
temptuous whisper  and  look  back,  stood  in  the  open  road  in  the 
teeth  of  a  cutting  north  wind,  waiting  till  chance  threw  some  one  in 
his  way  willing  to  carry  the  luggage  to  his  aunt's  farm-house,  which 
he  was  too  proud  to  shoulder  and  trudge  under  himself. 

Presently  a  lad  came  along  the  highway,  singing  some  lusty  melody 
as  he  tramped  upon  his  way,  who  was  glad  enough  to  break  the 
thread  of  his  song,  and  carry  Will  Drayton's  chattels,  for  sake  of  the 
reward  promised  at  his  journey's  end. 

"  The  old  way  is  open  yet,  by  Mason's  field,  and  over  the  stile  through 


The  boy  nodded,  and  walked  on  in  silence  through  the  tumstii  i 
across  the  field-path,  until  his  curiosity  oyercoming  his  shyne  I 
hazarded  at  last, 

"  YouVe  been  here  before,  I  s'pose,  mister  1 " 

Drayton  laughed. 

"  Yes  IVe  been  here  before,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "  seeing  '. 
bom  down  yonder  at  the  Mill.     But  when  my  father  died  an 
place  was  sold,  I  went  Lunnon  ways,  to  see  if  I  could  mak      i 
fortxme." 

The  boy  looked  in  swift  surprise  at  the  young  man  beside  him 
after  all  was  only  the  son  of  old  Drayton  of  the  Mill,  who  had  c      I 
bankrupt,  and  left  his  son  a  legacy  to  his  brother,  the  husband  ( 
widowed  mistress  of  the  Oak  farm.     Still,  despite  the  memo 
his  father's  ruin,  the  lad's  glance  w^nt  wavering  from  the  glitt     i 
watch-chain  suspended  from  Drayton's  waistcoat-pocket  to  the  g 
upon  his  hands  and  the  fine  cloth  he  wore  in  his  coat ;  the  t>     i 
this  clumsy  country  lad  had  never  seen  the  like  on  anyone,  bei 
the  rank  of  the  Calthorpe  gentry,  while  he  conjectured  inwardly 
Drayton  must  have  made  the  fortune  he  went  to  London  to  win. 

"  You're  come  down  for  the  wedding,  maybe  1"  the  lad  suggested 
sently  when,  his  wonder  having  had  time  to  cool,  a  sudden  sur 
struck  him  that  all  Drayton's  fine  dressing  could  not  be  for  ordii    i 
holiday. 

"  What  wedding  1 "  Drayton  asked,  while  the  boy  flung  back  I 
gate  leading  into  the  yard  of  the  Oak  farm,  wherein  hens,  and  du  i 
and  cackling  geese  were  straying  freely. 

"  They  say  Nellie  Drayton 's  going  to  marry  my  lord's  head  keep  ; 
the  lad  said,  impressively,  delighted  that  his  gossip  had  taken  i 
hearer  by  surprise. 

"  Why  Nellie  was  but  a  mite  when  I  left  here,  nine  years  a|  ; 
Drayton  responded  doubtfully. 

"  She's  four  years  older  nor  me,"  the  boy  said  sturdily,  as  thoi  ; 
those  four  years  were  ten. 

"  That's  a  great  age,  youngster."  Drayton  laughed,  slipping  a  s 
ling  into  the  lad's  hand,  which  inspired  him  with  a  still  stron 
respect  for  Drayton's  riches,  and  the  dim  and  distant  glories  of  Lond 
where  fortunes  could  be  made  so  readily. 

Then  they  were  at  the  farm-house  door,  where  the  portmanteau  1 1 
deposited  with  a  thud,  which  brought  a  girl's  face  to  the  window 
face  with  bonnie  eyes  of  blue,  the  shade  of  Willie's  own,  and  a  clo 
of  light   hair,  profuse  and  soft,  drawn  off  from  a  rosy  cheek  and 
forehead  of  snowy  white. 

**That  is  not  Nell,  but  Jessie,"  Willie  thought  as  the  girl  withdr^i 
her  feoe  from  the  window.     "  She  has  got  the  golden  hair,  and  tl 


"  Mother,  there's  someone  at  the  door,  and  I  think  it  s  cousin  Willie, 
Jessie  Drayton  cried  from  within ;  and  before  Willie  had  time  to  push 
the  door  open  for  himself,  it  was  flung  wide,  and  Mrs.  Drayton  was 
welcoming  him  back  to  Calthorpe. 

"  Only  for  Jess,  I  wouldn't  have  knowed  you,  Willie,  you're  grown 
so  tall  and  big,  and  so  like  a  town  gentleman,"  Mrs.  Drayton  ex- 
claimed, looking  proudly  up  at  her  nephew,  who  had  changed  fix)m  a 
slim  lad,  into  a  tall,  fine-looking  young  man,  during  his  nine  years  of 
London  life.  "  I've  got  old  and  stiff  while  you've  been  away,  lad,  and 
the  girls  have  grown  into  women  ;  and,  I  suppose,  you  wouldn't  have 
knowed  any  of  us,  only  you  seen  us  in  the  old  place." 

To  which  Willie  protested  he  would  have  known  them  an)rwhere, 
while  he  kissed  his  cousins'  flushing  cheeks,  and  the  younger  one 
looked  shyly  out  of  her  mellow  brown  eyes,  to  see  how  one  of  the 
group  in  the  farm-house  kitchen,  not  of  their  kith  and  kin,  bore  the 
friendly  greeting ;  but  my  lord's  head  keeper  never  looked  up  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  strong  brown  hands  to  see  the  kisses  given,  or  to 
mark  the  flush  which  the  touch  of  Drayton's  lips  brought  to  Nellie's 
cheek. 

She  was  the  prettiest  of  the  two  girls,  this  younger  one,  of  whom 
my  lord's  head  keeper  was  said  to  be  enamoured.  Jessie  was  a  comely 
country  lass,  fair-haired  and  rosy-cheeked ;  but  Nellie's  cheek  was 
rounder  and  more  delicately  tinted,  and  her  eyes,  less  laughing 
than  the  blue  eyes  of  Jessie,  were  of  a  mellow  changing  brown; 
BO  that  Drayton,  sitting  in  the  old  farm  kitchen,  and  watching 
the  faces  of  the  two  girls  lighted  up  by  the  glow  of  the  warm  wood 
fire,  silently  endorsed  Mark  Wilton's  taste  in  choosing  the  delicate 
prettiness  of  Nellie,  rather  than  the  buxom  comeliness  of  her  eldeir 
sister,  while  sweet  Nellie  Drayton  forgot  for  the  moment  the  quiet 
lover  setting  by  the  ingle  nook,  in  the  wandering  contemplation  of 
Willie's  glittering  chain,  the  ring  upon  his  finger,  and  the  gloves  he 
had  flung  carelessly  down  upon  the  table. 

"  So,  as  ye  telled  me  in  your  letter,  your  master's  dead,  and  ye  must 
look  for  another  place,"  Mrs.  Drayton  observed,  meditatively,  while 
Willie  refreshed  himself  with  meat  and  ale  after  his  journey.  "  But 
then,  I  suppose,  a  good  place  isn't  easy  found,  Willie  1 " 

"  I'll  take  a  fling  out  of  myself  before  I  try,"  he  answered,  putting 
away  his  plate;  "but  111  not  find  it  hard  to  suit  myself,  I've  got  such 
a  good  character." 

Here,  with  shy  politeness,  the  keeper  rose  up  and  went  out,  feeling 
he  had  no  business  to  listen  to  Willie's  concerns.  Half-way  to  the 
gate  he  turned,  and  glanced  back  to  see  if  Nellie  would  steal  after  him 
for  a  farewell,  but  Nellie  only  smiled  and  nodded  to  the  look,  and 
Mark  Wilton  passed  through  the  gate  alone,  clanging  it  after  him. 


V 


The  snow,  which  had  fallen  lightly  all  the  past  night,  and  left  its 
thin  white  coating  on  field  and  highway,  began  drifting  again  as 
Mark  Wilton  crossed  the  coppice  meadows  on  his  way  to  the  keeper's 
lodge,  dropping  down  at  first  softly  and  slowly,  but  changing  as  the 
short  day  closed  in,  to  swift  short  flakes,  which  went  on  falling  all 
the  night  through,  and  when  Christmas  morning  broke,  a  thick  white 
sheet  of  snow  lay  over  the  earth,  on  which  the  sim  shone  with  a  cold 
frosty  glitter. 

In  the  Oak-farm  kitchen,  a  strong  wood  fire  blazed  upon  the 
hearth,  where  Jessie  Drayton  stood  with  her  dress  pinned  up,  fiying 
slices  of  bacon,  when  Willie  came  down  in  search  of  breakfast.  She 
looked  up  from  her  work  as  he  came  in,  with  a  laughing  face,  to 
which  the  fire  had  brought  a  bright,  hot  flush,  and  wished  lum  a 
merry  Christmas. 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  too,  Jess,  and  a  happy  new  year," 
Willie  answered  in  response,  and  going  over  to  where  she  stood,  he 
stooped  downwards  and  kissed  her.  "  I  have  brought  a  new  gown 
for  my  aunt,  and  a  Christmas-box  for  you  and  Nellie,  Jess,"  he  said, 
standing  by  her  on  the  hearth. 

Thei\,  as  Nellie's  footstep  sounded  along  the  passage,  he  took  a 
parcel  wrapped  in  silver  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  drawing  out  of  it 
a  pair  of  glittering  bracelets,  held  them  up  before  Jessie's  surprised 
eyes,'  who  snatching  up  the  hissing  pan  from  the  fire,  reached  out 
her  hand  for  the  young  man's  showy  gift. 

"  It  was  good  of  you  to  think  upon  us,  Willie,"  she  said  with  a 
grateful  smile  on  her  full  ripe  lips,  while  she  turned  the  bracelets 
round  and  round  in  her  hand,  without  attempting  to  draw  them  on 
her  wrist.  "  Only  I'm  thinking  they're  too  fine  for  working  girls  like 
me  or  Nellie.  So  if  the  man  you  got  them  from  would  take  them 
back,  and  give  us  a  nice  dress  or  the  like — " 

But  Willie  interrupted  her  with  a  laugh. 

"  Jess,  girl,"  he  said,  "  jewellers  don't  sell  dresses." 

"  They  do  down  this  way,"  Jessie  persisted,  still  with  an  admiring 
eye  on  the  bracelets,  despite  their  uselessness.  "  There's  a  man  goes 
through  here  once  a  fortnight  with  rings  and  brooches,  and  dresses 
too  of  all  sorts." 

"  Ay,  Brummagem  jewellery  1 "  Willie  said  contemptuously,  a  trifle 
nettled  at  his  cousin's  questioning  acceptance  of  his  gift. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  with  a  smile  on  her  bonnie  honest  facfe,  "  I'll  no 
scorn  your  present,  Willie,  but  I'll  lock  it  up,  and  keep  it  to  wear  at 
Nellie's  wedding." 

Drayton  laughed,  but  though  he  laughed,  he  felt  his  face  flame 


"  You  had  best  keep  them  for  your  own  wedding,"  JNeUie  retorted, 
as  she  passed  through  the  door,  with  a  pout  on  her  scarlet  lips. 

But  Jessie  only  laughed,  and  said  she  had  no  chance  of  a  wedding 
yet ;  while  Nellie,  with  the  pout  upon  her  lip  changing  into  smiles, 
held  out  her  hand  for  Willie's  offered  present. 


III. 

Willie  and  the  two  girls  walked  together  that  day  to  Calthorpe 
Church  by  the  road,  as  the  snow  lay  too  thickly  on  the  meadow-path 
to  allow  of  their  taking  the  shorter  route. 

Coming  out  after  service,  they  found  stalwart  Mark  Wilton  wait- 
ing for  them  in  the  churchyard,  dressed  in  his  homely  Sunday  best. 
He  was  to  dine  that  day  at  the  Oak  farm  by  special  invitation,  and 
having  joined  the  Draytons  in  the  churchyard,  he  walked  back  to  the 
farm  with  Nellie,  taking  his  place  at  her  side  with  a  silent  assump- 
tion of  ownership,  which  made  Will  Drayton  feel  a  trifle  sulky;  not  that 
it  had  aught  to  do  with  him,  as  he  told  himself  while  he  went  with 
Jessie  down  the  path  leading  to  the  church  gates,  only  the  girl  was 
too  dainty  and  pretty  for  such  a  rough  giant  as  my  lord's  head 
keeper. 

In  honour  of  Christmas,  dinner  was  served  that  day  in  the  farm 
parlour,  in  place  of  the  kitchen,  where  the  family  dined  on  ordinary 
occasions ;  and  at  dinner  Wilton  took  his  place  by  Nellie  again,  with 
the  same  air  of  ownership  as  had  offended  Willie  on  their  way  home 
from  church. 

"  I  suppose  it's  settled  Wilton  is  to  have  Nellie  for  a  wife,  aimt  ? " 
Willie  hazarded,  when  he  and  Jessie  and  Mrs.  Drayton  had  come  out 
after  dinner  into  the  kitchen  ;  leaving  Nellie  and  her  lover  sitting  by 
the  parlour  fire. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is.  They've  settled  it  between  them,  and  I'm 
content,"  Mrs.  Drayton  said  quietly. 

Something  in  Willie's  voice  when  he  asked  the  question,  made 
Jessie  look  sharply  up  at  him,  and  then  glance  away  again  into  the 
fire  :  but  nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side,  and  the  talk  drifted 
away  to  other  things. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Draytons  were  sitting  down  to 
tea,  Tom  Churton,  an  old  Calthorpe  friend  of  Willie's,  dropped  in  to 
have  a  chat  with  him;  and  when  Churton  rose  to  leave,  Willie 
volunteered  to  walk  back  with  him  to  the  village,  whispering  Jessie 
as  he  followed  Churton  out,  that  he  would  be  back  to  say  good-night 
to  Mark  before  he  left  the  farm.  But  when  they  reached  Calthorpe, 
instead  of  letting  him  feturn  as  he  meant  to  do  when  he  started, 


farm  through  the  darkness  and  the  driving  snow  which  had  begun 
to  fall  again.  Talking  in  the  lighted  bar,  and  drinking  his  brandy 
and  water,  so  beguiled  Will  Drayton  into  forgetfulness,  that  eleven 
o'clock  had  struck  before  he  entered  the  yard  gate  of  the  Oak  farm 
again,  and  saw  to  his  dismay  that  all  the  lights  in  the  house  were  out, 
and  only  a  glimmering  blaze  firom  the  kitchen  fire  gave  a  hope  that 
any  of  the  family  were  astir. 

He  knocked  softly  at  the  door,  which  was  unbolted  and  opened  a^ 
softly  by  Nellie  Drayton,  who  crept  back  instantly  within  the  warm 
circle  of  the  fire. 

Willie  fastened  the  door  behind  him,  and  then  taking  oflf  his  hat, 
shook  the  white  snow  from  it  as  he  neared  the  hearth,  where  Nellie 
stood,  looking  silently  down  upon  the  blazing  embers,  while  the  glow  of 
the  burning  wood  shone  on  the  silken  glossiness  of  her  hair,  an^  lighted 
up  the  subtle  softness  of  her  eyes. 

She  turned  to  him  as  he  approached  with  a  little  smiling  nod,  but 
her  lips  said  nothing. 

"  So  you  are  all  alone,  Nellie  ? "  Willie  began  by  way  of  breaking 
ground ;  for  Nellie's  little  nod  had  a  coy  reticence  in  it,  which  lured 
Drayton  more  fatally  than  a  freer  welcome.  "  Where  is  my  aunt  and 
Jessie  1"  ^ 

Out  of  the  mellow  brown  eyes  shot  a  glance  half  smiling,  half 
laughing,  as  she  answered  with  demure  gravity, 

"  They're  gone  to  bed  an  hour  ago  ;  so  if  you  want  Jess,  you  won't 
be  like  to  see  her  till  to-morrow." 

"But  I  don't  particularly  want  Jess,  Nellie." 

She  gave  her  head  a  coquettish  little  toss. 

"  How  am  I  to  understand  your  London  ways  of  asking  for  people 
you  don't  want  1 "  she  said,  looking  away  from  Drayton's  face  into  the 
fire. 

There  for  a  moment  in  the  silence  of  the  leaping  firelight  the  two 
stood  wordless,  until  Nellie  raising  her  hand  to  brush  the  hair  back 
from  her  forehead,  the  glitter  of  a  golden  bracelet  on  her  uplifted 
wrist  struck  on  the  young  man's  delighted  eyes. 

"  You're  a  brave  little  cousin,  Nellie,"  Willie  cried  eagerly,  "  to 
wear  my  gift  on  your  arm,  instead  of  locking  it  in  a  box  like 
Jessie." 

Nellie's  eyes  fell  on  the  gleaming  bracelet  on  her  left  arm,  and  she 
half  laughingly  covered  it  over  with  her  right  hand. 

"  I  only  wore  one  to  night,"  she  said  primly,  half  inclined  to  make 
play  for  herself  with  the  young  man's  eagerness,  yet  half  abashed  and 
touched  by  it,  "  just  to  riiow  it  to  a  friend." 

"Your  friend  was  Mark  Wilton,  Nell,"  Willie  suggested.  "What 
might  Mark  have  said,  if  it's  a  fair  question  1 " 


*'  He  said  it  was  foolish  finery  for  such  as  me,  who  was  to  be  a 
working  man's  wife." 

Was  it  the  witchery  of  the  purple  firelight,  or  the  girFs  eyes,  or 
her  wistful  downward  look  upon  her  present,  which  made  Will 
Drayton  blurt  out  unguardedly — 

"  Only  say  a  word,  Nell,  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  be  a 
working  man's  wife." 

But  Nellie  either  did  not  or  would  not  see  the  drift  of  her  cousin's 
rash  remark,  and  went  on  demurely :  ^ 

"  So  Mark  bid  me  give  you  your  pretty  present  back,  and  tell  you 
was  too  grand  for  a  poor  girL" 

Willie's  face  flushed  red. 

"  And  do  you  meaa  to  say  you'll  do  it  ? "  he  asked  sharply. 

The  downward  eyes  glanced  upwards  to  his  £bu^. 

"  No,  I  said  I  wouldn't,  because  though  your  present  was  too  good 
for  me,  I'd  wear  it  now  and  again  for  sake  of  the  kindness  that 
made  you  give  it." 

**  Even  when  you  are  Mark's  wife  1 " 

And  when  Willie  put  the  question  the  soft  eyes  wavered  in  their 
glance,  and  a  flush  came  to  her  cheek. 

"  Mother  and  Jessie  like  Mark,"  she  said  in  guileful  evasion. 
"  He's  steady  and  careful,  and  has  some  money  put  by,  so  they  talk 
of  his  leaving  my  lord,  and  taking  a  farm  and — ^and — " 

Her  confidence  stammered  and  halted  now,  and  Willie  filled  up  her 
sentence. 

"  Marrying  you  and  settling  down  in  a  home." 

"  Something  like  that,  Willie ;  only  Fm  young  yet,  and  it's  time 
enow  to  think  about  it." 

^'  And  if  another  man  came  for  you  that  my  aunt  and  Jess  liked 
as  well  as  Mark,  what  would  you  do  then,  Nellie  ? " 

But  Nellie,  instead  of  answering,  looked  from  his  eager  eyes  back 
again  to  the  glowing  wood  fire. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Nellie  9 "  he  urged. 

"  There,  I  hear  Jessie  calling,"  she  cried ;  "  shell  say  I'm  a  silly 
lass  to  stand  here  talking,  instead  of  going  to  bed." 

She  slid  by  him  into  the  passage  leading  to  the  stairs,  but  he 
followed  her  swiftly,  and  caught  her  hands. 

"  You  never  kissed  me  for  my  present,  Nell,"  he  said.  "  Will  you 
kiss  me  now  and  say  good-night  ?  " 

She  drew  her  hands  from  his  and  pushed  him  from  her,  in  half- 
laughing  denial 

"  How  dare  you  be  so  bold,  Willie  1 "  she  cried,  and  then  with  fleet 
foot  she  fled  upstairs  to  the  shelter  of  her  room. 
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IV. 

December  drifted  into  January,  and  still  Willie  Drayton  said  never  a 
word  o'f  going  back  to  London,  seeming  but  too  content  to  spend  bis 
time  in  the  society  of  his  cousin  Nellie.  Only  her  mother  and  Jess, 
he  kept  telling  himself,  were  on  Mark  Wilton's  side ;  he  had  no  part 
or  concern  in  Nellie's  unbiassed  aflTections.  So,  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  he  sat  by  her  in  the  glowing  fire  light  talking  of  London, 
until  the  girl's  head  grew  dazzled  with  the  notion  that  to  be  the  wife 
of  Willie  Drayton,  and  live  in  the  great  city  where  she  might  wear 
gold  bracelets,  and  display  a  showy  silk  without  word  of  conmient, 
was  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  lady. 

It  was  one  thing  to  be  the  head  keeper's  wife,  whom  everyone 
called  Mark,  if  they  did  not  call  him  Wilton  3  but  it  was  another 
thing  to  marry  her  cousin  whom  people  always  called  Mr.  Drayton, 
not  daring  to  make  too  free  with  so  well-dressed  and  prosperous  a 
gentleman. 

Nellie's  foolish  head  went  roimd  in  those  days,  when  she  dreamt 
dreams  and  saw  visions,  in  a  way  she  marvelled  at  later,*^when  the 
glamour  had  faded. 

She  liked  Wille's*  blue  eyes  and  chesnut  hair,  his  comely 
face  and  his  town-bred  ways,  better  than  the  homely,  honest  lover 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Willie's  dandyism  and  fine  clothes 
and  gold  watch-chain,  all  of  which  were  so  many  snares  in  the  way  of 
foolish  Nellie  Drayton. 

At  first  Nellie's  flirtation  was  kept  out  of  Wilton's  ken,  who  came 
and  went  as  usual,  and  from  whom  she  stole  moments  to  be  given, 
when  he  was  gone,  to  Willie  Drayton.  But  as  her  zest  for  Willie's 
society  strengthened,  she  grew  careless  and  saucy  to  her  old  lover,  and 
leaving  him  with  her  mother  and  Jessie  for  company,  boldly  went  out 
of  doors  with  her  cousin,  and,  in  the  short  winter  gloaming,  while 
the  clasp  of  the  old  love  was  warm  on  her  hand,  yielded  her  lips  to 
the  kisses  of  the  new. 

"  Nellie's  only  a  bit  dazed  with  Willie's  talk  about  London,"  Mrs. 
Drayton  would  say  excusingly,  when  she  saw  Wilton's  look  darken 
or  his  brow  lower  at  Nellie's  open  defection. 

But  Wilton  would  answer  never  a  word  of  complaint  or  reproach 
to  mother  or  sister  of  the  girl  he  loved  so  well.  Only,  as  time  went 
on,  and  Nellie  grew  more  heedless  of  his  silent  patience,  or  his  silent 
pain,  he  began  coming  less  frequently  to  the  Oak  farm,  a  proceeding 
which  very  much  disconcerted  Miss  Nellie,  who  waa  well-pleased  to 
sit  as  queen  between  her  two  admirers. 

"  You're  like  to  lose  a  good  man  with  your  giddy-headed  nonsense, 
and  I  don't  believe  you  care  a  pin  for  Will  Drayton,"  Jessie  said  to 


For  Nellie,  not  daring  to  wear  Willie's  bracelets  every  day,  had 
taken  instead  to  tie  up  her  pretty  brown  hair  with  ribbons  of  blue 
and  ribbons  of  scarlet,  that  Willie  bought  in  the  village  for  her 
adornment,  and  to  which  vanity  of  the  flesh  Jessie  scornfully 
alluded.  Whereupon  Nellie  laughed  saucily,  and  told  Jessie  she 
liked  Willie  better  than  she  liked  Mark,  to  which  Jessie  impolitely 
responded  that  if  she  did  she  was  a  greater  silly  than  she  took 
her  for. 

"  Maybe  you'll  take  Mark  yourself,  when  I'm  gone  up  to  London  to 
be  a  ladyl "  Nellie  suggested  in  reprisal. 

"  A  lady  ! "  Jessie  echoed  in  pitying  derision.  "  A  fine  lady  you'll 
be  in  a  London  lodging,  living  on  Will  Drayton's  weekly  wages, 
which,  it's  my  opinion,  he  can  spend  the  bulk  of  on  himself  without 
a  wife." 

Upon  which  Nellie  walked  out  of  the  kitchen  to  the  dairy,  with  her 
head  in  the  air,  full  of  the  flattering  notion  that  Jessie  was  jealous  of 
her  coming  good  fortune.  But  when  the  cream  was  chiuned,  and  her 
deft  little  hands  were  busy  with  the  butter,  the  memory  of  the  old 
honest  love,  on  which  she  had  leant  from  childhood,  came  back  to 
her  regretfully,  and  stood  beside  the  gilded  shadow  of  a  passion  less 
real  and  less  true. 

Yet,  when  evening  came,  and  she  strolled  into  the  farm  kitchen 
after  a  walk  with  Willie  Drayton,  wearing  Willie's  ribbons  in  her 
hair,  and  a  knot  of  Willie's  buying  at  her  throat,  the  flitting  regret 
had  vanished,  and  the  light  of  the  new  love  shining  in  her  mellow 
eyes  of  brown  had  killed  the  light  of  the  old. 

As  January  closed  in,  Mark  Wilton's  dropping  visits  to  the  farm  had 
ceased  totally.  At  first  Mrs.  Drayton  bemoaned  his  absence  with 
Jessie,  but  grew  reconciled,  when  she  saw  Nellie  so  taken  up  with  her 
new  lover  and  the  notion  of  the  fine-lady  life  she  was  to  lead  in 
London,  where  she  was  to  have  nothing  to  do,  only  to  dress  and  go 
out  with  Willie  when  his  day's  work  was  over.  Drayton  had  no  true 
appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  filled  Nellie's  head  with 
the  idea  of  theatres,  and  Christy  Minstrels,  and  summer  afternoons 
at  Kew  or  Richmond,  never  pausing  to  think  that  the  salary  he 
usually  spent  on  his  personal  enjoyment,  might  not  aflbrd  the  same 
delightful  recreations  to  two. 

Looking  at  Willie's  picture  of  their  town  life,  in  its  gilded  setting, 
one  cold  February  afternoon,  while  he  was  absent  in  the  village, 
and  her  hands  were  busy  washing  up  the  cups  after  their  early  tea, 
Nellie  was  startled  out  of  her  day-dream  by  a  shadow  falling  athwart 
the  open  doorway.  Glandng  up  she  saw  the  stalwart  figure  of  Mark 
Wilton  entering  the  kitchen,  carrying  his  gun  in  his  hand,  and  bend- 
ing his  head  as  she  had  seen  him  bend  it  many  a  time  under  the 


"  You  frighted  me  with  that  gun,  Mark,"  she  said,  in  excuse  for 
the  tide  which  would  not  be  stayed,  although  the  small  plump  hands, 
busy  amongst  the  teacups,  never  faltered  in  their  work. 

"  There's  no  need  to  be  frighted,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  loaded ;  though 
for  aU  that  I  shouldn't  have  brought  it  here,  but  I  carry  it  about 
with  me  for  company  like,  because  it's  the  only  company  I've  got 
now." 

There  was  a  world  of  reproach  in  his  voice,  a  world  of  pathos  in 
the  simple  sentence,  to  which  he  added  no  word,  but  ground  his  gun 
upon  the  floor,  and  clasping  his  strong  brown  hands  over  the  muzzle, 
stood  looking  into  the  girl's  face  silently. 

"  Mother  and  Jessie  are  gone  a-milking,"  Nellie  said,  forcing  her- 
self to  say  something,  and  looking  down  at  a  teacup  she  held  in  her 
fingers,  rather  than  into  the  eyes  fixed  on  her  across  the  brown  hands 
clasped  upon  the  gun. 

"  I  just  came  to  have  a  word  with  you,  Nellie,"  Wilton  said,  not 
noticing  her  remark  about  her  mother  and  Jessie.  "  And  if  you  don't 
mind  listening  to  me  a  minute,  I'd  like  to  say  it  here." 

She  made  no  answer,  and  Mark,  lifting  his  large  hands  away  from 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  laid  it  in  the  comer  of  the  kitchen. 

There  was  not  much  romance  about  Mark  Wilton,  nor  any  show  of 
sentiment ;  yet  what  he  had  to  say  to  Nellie  he  wished  to  say  there, 
in  the  crimson  glow  of  the  firelight,  where  he  had  told  her  of  his  love 
nearly  a  year  agone.  "  Where  it  began,  let  it  end,"  he  said  to  him- 
self. Then  he  crossed  the  kitchen,  and  standing  before  Nellie  on  the 
hearth,  he  spoke. 

"  They  be  talking  down  in  the  village  about  your  marrying  Will 
Drayton,  and  I  just  came  up  to  hear  the  truth  of  it,  Nellie,  from  your 
own  lips." 

But  with  scarlet  cheek,  and  drooping  eye,  Nellie  stood  still,  without 
answering  him. 

"  Silence  is  the  .same  as  words  sometimes,"  Mark  proceeded  after  a 
moment ;  "  and  all  I  have  to  say  now,  Nell,  my  lass,  is,  that  if  you 
are  going  to  marry  Will  Drayton,  and  want  the  promise  you  made 
me  back,  I'm  here  to  give  it  to  you." 

"  There's  no  hurry  about  it,  Mark,"  Nellie  said  nervously,  "  and — 
and — I'd  rather  you'd  speak  to  mother." 

"  Your  mother  has  never  come  between  us  two  yet,  and  she  ,won't 
now,"  Mark  answered  wit^  quiet  decision.  "  But  Nell,  my  girl,  if  so 
be  you  want  your  promise,  take  it  to-night,  for  maybe  when  the  time 
comes  when  you  do  want  it,  I  mightn't  be  here  to  give  it." 

Nellie  felt  startled  although  she  made  no  sign,  but  stood  with 
her  head  drooped,  and  her  eyes  wandering  from  the  scattered  tea- 
things  on  the  table  to  the  flitting  gleams  of  the  fire. 
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coming  up  here,  so  I  gave  my  lorii  notice  9-  month  agone,  and  as  a 
brother  of  mine  has  a  farm  in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  mean  to  turn 
farmer  too,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  shift  for  good,  and  I'm  going 
down  there  to-morrow,  to  see  if  I  can  find  a  farm  near  his." 

"  You've  been  so  far  away  from  us  this  month  back,  Gloucester- 
shire won't  be  much  farther,"  Nellie  answered,  with  a  coolness  which 
struck  Mark  sorely  j  but  he  only  said, 

"  I  thought  if  you  wanted  me  any  nearer,  you'd  have  sent  for  me, 
Nellie." 

"  The  man  who  goes  away  of  himself  is  not  worth  sending  for," 
Nellie  retorted,  taking,  with  a  woman's  ready  tact,  the  part  of  the 
injured  and  deserted. 

"  Nellie,  it's  not  fair  to  say  words  like  them,  when  you  know  I  went 
because  I  didn't  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  man  you  liked  better 
nor  you  liked  me.  And  I  thought  to  myself,  if  it's  only  a  girl's  fimcy 
and  pride  she  has  out  of  him,  as  Jessie  says  it  is,  why  she'll  tell  me 
to  come  back ;  but  I  never  had  a  word,  nor  a  look,  so  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  clear  away ;  and  as  you  were  only  a  child,  Nell,  when  you 
gave  me  your  word  first,  I  thought  I'd  ask  you  before  I  went,  if  you'd 
wish  it  back  again." 

But  the  half-stilled  passion,  or  the  deep  pathos  of  Wilt(m's  words, 
struck  no  answering  chord  in  Nellie.  She  was  waxing  angry  now, 
angry  with  herself,  while  she  thought  she  was  angry  with  Madi. 

"  You  say  right  when  you  tell  me  I  was  a  child  a  year  agone,  when 
I  said  I  would  be  your  wife,"  she  cried,  a  light  flashing  into  her 
usually  mellow  eyes ;  "  but  I'm  a  woman  to-night,  and  I'll  take  my 
promise  back." 

"  Nell,  my  lass,  don't  let  our  last  words  be  words  of  anger,"  he  said. 
"  I'm  not  like  to  see  you  any  more  after  to-night,  for  I'd  never  wish 
to  look  upon  your  face  when  you  were  another  man's  wife.  But  you 
might  just  let  me  kiss  you  once  before  I  go  ;  once,  for  sake  of  the 
time  that  can  come  no  more." 

He  came  nearer  to  her  while  he  spoke,  nearer  yet,  and  the  ruddy 
gleams  of  the  fire  were  lighting  up  the  two  figures  standing  on  the 
hearth,  when  Nellie,  bowed  a  little,  and  softened,  turned  her  face  to 
his — her  cheek,  but  not  her  lips — and  then,  without  spoken  word,  she 
slid  away  from  the  kitchen,  and  along  the  passage  to  her  room,  as 
though  the  kiss  itself  was  the  seal  of  their  farewell. 

It  was  close  upon  eight  o'clock  when  Wilton  left  the  Oak  &nn 
kitchen  that  night,  where  he  had  sat  alone  after  Nellie  left  him,  wait- 
ing to  say  farewell  to  Jessie  and  Mrs.  Drayton,  when  they  came  in 
from  milking,  and  to  give  them  a  last  hand-shake  before  he  went  to 
where  their  lives  and  his  should  lie  apart  for  ever. 


watched  his  going ;  or  was  she  sitting  up  yonder  waiting  for  Will 
Drayton  to  come  back  from  Calthorpe  ?  when  from  the  shadow  of  the 
porch  a  hand  stole  out  and  touched  his  shoulder  timorously. 

The  touch  made  him  turn,  and  as  he  turned,  he  saw  looking  up- 
wards at  him,  out  of  the  shadowy  darkness  of  the  night,  the  small 
winsome  fece  of  Nellie  Di-aytou. 

"  Mark,  would  you  stay  in  Calthorpe  if  I  asked  you  1 "  she  said 
with  a  quivering  lip,  and  tears  trembling  in  her  mellow  eyes. 

He  answered  no  word,  but  for  all  answer  took  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her,  while  her  clinging  arms  wound  themselves  round  his  neck. 

"  And  if  you  will,"  she  whispered,  "  I'll  give  back  the  promise  I 
took  away  to-night ;  for  Jess  was  right,  Mark,  and  the  old  love  is 
stronger  than  the  new." 

H.   BOUVERIB  PiGOTT. 


IN    THESE    HARD    TIMES. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  general  public,  counted  by  thousands,  get  as 
direct  a  glimpse  of  the  small  emotions  which  go  on  behind  the 
respectable  window-blinds  in  good  streets  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  open 
up  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine.  We  all  of  us  know,  in  a  more 
or  less  vague,  more  or  less  picturesque  shape,  the  actual  seamy  side 
of  the  respectabilities ;  we  read  plenty  about  it  in  novels  and  news- 
paper articles  ;  and  we  hear  it  rebuked,  though  usually  in  a  false  and 
feeble  way,  in  homilies,  lectures,  and  essays,  but  here  is  a  bit  of  it, 
all  alive  and  piping  hot, — if  the  metaphor  will  hold.  About  ten 
years  age  I  picked  up  in  the  streets  the  lady's  letter  I  am  now  going  to 
copy  word  for  word,  except  as  to  names  of  persons  and  places  and 
certain  descriptive  phrases  which  would  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
These  I  have  more  than  altered,  I  have  totally  departed  from  them  ; 
because  eveti  such  quasi-equivalents  as  a  novelist  uses  when  he  says 
Darkshire  for  Lancashire,  Hopshire  for  Kent,  Loamshire  for 
Wan^'ickshire,  or  Stonyshire  for  Oxfordshire,  might  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  persons  concerned.  And  of  course  the  finder  of  a  letter  dropped 
by  accident  must  treat  it  as  tenderly.  In  only  one  other  respect 
have  I  altered  this  unpleasantly  instructive,  though  in  some  respects 
pathetic  letter, — I  have  punctuated  it,  and  corrected  the  spelling  of 
one  word.  In  the  original  there  is  not  a  stop,  great  or  small,  from 
beginning  to  end,  not  a  dash,  nor  a  gap,  nor  the  ghost  of  one — in 
fact  the  letter  is  absolutely  without  grammatical  rhythm.  It  was 
no  doubt  dropped  by  the  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  or  her 
husband,  and  it  had  been  a  good  deal  thumbed  and  read  : — 

'       "The  Hurst,  Habbow-on-the-Hill,  Middlesex. 

May  81s^ 
"My  dearest  Jane, 

"I  have  been  unable  to  get  to  you  to  tell  you  of  the 
change  that  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream,  for  my  time  has 
been  all  taken  up  by  disagreeables.  In  the  first  place,  we  felt  wo 
were  going  smash,  and  fearing  all  our  things  would  be  taken  from  us, 
we  have  left  our  house,  and  sold  most  of  our  things.  I  really  know- 
not  what  we  should  have  done  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Johnson.  I 
went  down  to  him  ahnost  heart-broken,  for  I  thought  there  would  be 
no  hope  for  us,  being  so  much  involved.  We  had  determined  to  sell 
our  things,  and  when  we  had  paid  we  should  have  been  left  without  a 


given  us  one  of  hie  houses  in  Blank  Blank,  rent-free.     We  canno  i 
there  until  the  end  of  June,  as  there  is  some  one  in  it  at  preseni 

am  only  going  to  keep  one  servant,  and,  therefore,  I  hope  in  tim  i 

shall  get  one  "  (get  on  ?)     "  How  I  wish,  darling,  you  had  chance  i 

have  gone  to  the  Blank  District"  (i,e,,  where  the  rent-free  house  i 

"  I  shall  be  so  lonely  !     Algernon  "  (evidently  the  writer's  husbc  , 
^*  has  taken  an  office  at  Blank's,  No.  00,  Blank  Street,  Blank,  and 
give  him  a  great  deal  of  business.     Give  my  affectionate  lov< 

Charles "  (the  husband  of  the  lady  addressed,  no  doubt,)  "  and  I 
him  to  go  and  see  him,  but  perhaps  he  had  better  not  say  I  1 

written  you  so  fully.     I  need  not  teU  you  not  to  mention  anytl  | 
about  us  to  any  one,  as  I  suppose  no  one  will  be  much  aware  of 

come-down.     I  shall  never  see  anyone,  and  you  may  be  sure  Alger  i 

will  keep  up  appearances.     Karl  and  Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in,  i 
are  very  kind.     I  think  before  we  go  to  our  new  house  I  shall  get  yoi 

take  Algernon,  baby,  and  me,  for  a  week,  darling,  if  you  think  i 

can  manage  for  us,  but  not  to  make  you  uncomfortable.     How  are  I 

your  darlings  ?    Kiss  them  and  give  them  their  poor  aimty^s  k  i 

How  are  you  getting  on  with  money  affairs  1    Better,  dearest,  I  he  : 

Do  write  and  tell  me  all  about  yourself !     And  now,  God  bless  y  i 

darling  Jane,  and,  with  fond  love,  Believe  me,  your  affectionat  ; 

attached  sister,  Caroline  Johnson."     (This  looks  as  if  the  Mr.  Johns  i 
who  gave  the  money  and  the  house  rent-free,  were  the  writer's  fath 

in-law,— Algernon's  father).    "  Don't  give  any  one  Algernon's  addrc  ■ 
I  am  going  to  write  to  Papa,  but  I  shall  make  out  that  we  have  1 

our  house  because  Algernon  has  got  an  appointment  as  ...  .  i 

(Blank's)  and  they  wished  him  to  have  an  office  in  the  house,  a  : 

therefore  I  should  prefer  having  a  cottage  a  little  way  from  tov  i 

I  say  this,  darling,  as  I  don't  want  the  Chattertons  to  know  anythi  | 

about  it,  and  in  this  way  they  will  think  we  have  got  up  in  the  woi  i 
instead  of  doum  ;  for  I  shall  never  go  near  them  when  I  am  at  Blan 

(in  the  rent-free  house).     "  I  suppose  you  know  they  have  bought  i 
house  in  Blank  Terrace" 


Here  ends  the  letter,  and  how  thoroughly  characteristic  it  is  of  tl  i 
ordinary  middle-class  Englishwoman  1  How  truly  feminine  in  i  i 
ellipses  !  "  I  need  not  tell  you  not  to  mention  anything  about  us  i 
any  one — "  here,  you  must,  in  order  to  make  sense,  supply  a  lot  < 
words, — for  if  you  hold  your  tongue,  we  shall  keep  our  misfortuE : 
Secret ;  *'  as  I  suppose  no  one  will  be  much  aware  of  our  come-down. ' 
We  may  perhaps  look  leniently  upon  the  small  deception  practised  b  j 
the  lady  upon  her  father — ^because  she  so  readily  assumes  her  sister  i 
assent  to  it  that  we  may  suppose  he  was  ill  or  overdone  wit 
anxieties  of  his  own ;  or  perhaps  he  had  opposed  Caroline's  marriage 
and  Jane  did  not  choose  to  let  down  her  lord  a  single  peg  in  hi 


seeHOS  to  bo  in  tne  reterence  to  tne  unattertons.  as  tney  nave  Deen 
actually  buying  a  house  in  a  nice  neighbourhood,  they  must  be  made 
to  think  Algernon  and  Caroline  have  gone  up  instead  coming  down. 
"  I  shall  never  go  near  them  when  I  am  at  Blank."  Now  the  rent- 
free  house  was,  I  may  inform  the  reader,  twenty  odd  miles  nearer  to 
the  Chattertons'  place  than  the  one  from  which  Algernon  and  the 
lady  had  fled — so  there  was  no  apparent  reason  of  distance  for  break- 
ing the  connection.  Either  Jane  cared  for  the  Chattertons  before  > 
or  she  did  not.  If  she  did  not,  w^hy  visit  then  1  If  she  did,  nothing 
but  false  pride  would  stand  in  the  way  now.  The  probability  is  that 
here  was  a  visiting  friendship  founded  on  false  pride  in  the  first 
insta|ice,  and  now  broken  off  for  a  similar  reason.  There  are  other 
touches  in  the  letter  which  are  less  agreeable  stilL  "Karl  and 
Lizzy  have  taken  us  all  in  and  are  very  kind  " — and  then  comes  the 
request  to  dearest  Jane  to  take  them  in  too.  This  looks  like  a 
w-oman*s  indirect  way  of  putting  on  the  moral  screw,  q,  d. ;  "  So-and- 
so  have  been  very  kind,  and  therefore  2/ou  can't  in  decency  refuse 
us."  Again,  I  don't  quite  like  Caroline's  question  about  Jane's  money 
matters.  That  also  has  a  sort  of  moral-screw  look  with  it,  q.d, ;  "  How 
about  your  troubles  1  you  know  you  may  want  a  bit  of  help  some 
day."  All  this,  and  much  more,  which  occurs  to  me  and  will  perhaps 
occur  to  the  reader,  especially  if  a  woman — ^may  be  judging  harsh 
judgment ;  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  too 
harshly  (in  these  particulars)  of  a  sister,  who  on  so  serious  an  ocpasion, 
could  write  so  empty-headed  a  letter, —  a  letter  with  nothing  but  re« 
spectability  and  respectable  self-pity  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Not 
one  word  of  strong  emotion, — not  a  hint  of  regret  for  the  position  in 
which  any  of  the  creditors  were  placed, — not  a  glimpse  of  the  moral 
sensibility  proper  to  such  a  situation.  Here,  however,  we  may  give 
the  lady  the  benefit  of  a  doubt — it  is  possible  that  Algernon's  mis- 
conduct may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  smash,"  and  a  lady 
whose  mental  resources  did  not  enable  her  to  write  a  better  letter 
than  that  may  have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  express  collateral  regrets 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  oblique  reflections  upon  her  husband.  I 
confess,  however,  it  reads  to  me  like  simply  an  empty  letter; 
such  as  Amelia  Osbom  might  have  written  if  you  had  taken  two- 
thirds  of  her  heart  away. 

It  is  an  old  story.  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  a  writer  who  is  far  more  in 
harmony  with  the  more  recent  forms  of  progress  than  the  writer  of  these 
lines  can  pretend  to  be,  has  lately  quoted,  and  without  answering  it 
in  the  affirmative,  the  dreary  question  whether  all  that  human 
invention  has  accomplished  has  yet  lightened  by  one  half-hour  the 
labour  of  a  single  human  being.  And  we  might  well  ask  whether 
the  woman  who  can  write  a  letter  like  this  has  got  one  half-hour  in 
advance  of  the  savage  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  burst 
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IS  the  most  abject  being  on  the  lace  ot  the  earth.  i5ut  even  it  he  is^ 
let  us  be  just :  to  him  and  to  his  squaw.  In  a  commercial  country,  for 
a  man  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  ledger  is  to  be  on  the  brink  of  starva- 
tion, imless  he  is  to  depend  upon  others  for  food  and  shelter.  So  he 
may  well  look  sad  for  a  while.  And  for  a  woman  to  be  compelled 
suddenly  to  put  off  her  ornaments  and  part  with  the  elegancies  to 
which  she  has  been  accustomed,  is  like  a  queen's  having  to  abdicate  ; 
or,  worse,  like  a  beauty's  losing  her  eyelashes  ^or  liaving  to  sell  her 
hair.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  so  in  proportion  to  her  capacity  of  feeling 
it  so.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  force  of  these  suggestions  towards 
palliating  the  cowardice  of  Respectability,  we  find  that  where  there 
is  any  such  capacity  as  we  have  spoken  of,  there  is  another  capacity 
also.  The  man  who,  having  come  to  the  end  of  his  ledger,  feels  it 
for  what  it  really  is,  is  sure  to  be  capable  of  falling  back  upon  the 
essential  morahty  of  the  situation  and  getting  out  of  that  the  means 
of  conquering  all  vulgar  shame.  And  the  woman  who,  being  obliged 
to  give  up  any  of  the  minor  elegancies  of  life,  is  capable  of  regretting 
them  for  what  they  really  are,  is  sure  to  be  capable  of  supplying 
their  place  out  of  her  own  resources,  and  she,  too,  is  above  all  vulgar 
shame.  A  sense  of  pain,  often  bringing  blushes  with  it  no  doubt, 
must  accompany  what  this  poor  lady  calls  a  "  come-down  "  in  life, 
and,  in  such  a  case,  a  certain  degree  of  reserve  is  natural.  But  the 
meaner  fonns  of  the  regrets  of  respectability  are  among  the  things 
which  tend  to  make  us,  according  to  an  old  formula,  "  ashamed  of 
our  species."  Indeed,  if  what  some  naturalists  told  us  were  true, 
there  would  be  reason  for  this  shame ;  for  they  say  that  the  base 
instinct  which  leads  so  many  of  us  to  persecute  those  who  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  cowardice  which  is  the  counterpart  of  this  shame^ 
are  remnants  of  a  time  when  we  were  four-footed  beasts  of  prey ; 
when  every  act  of  originality  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  herd 
was  a  danger-signal,  and  every  weak  member  a  burden  as  well  as  a 
danger. 

There  are  natural  reasons  for  some  degree  of  social  reserve  and 
bashfulness  in  the  case  of  a  reverse  of  fortune, — whether  we  are  to 
blame  for  it  or  not.  Some  degree  of  retirement  is  natural  to  misfor- 
tune 3  because,  among  other  reasons,  all  pain  wants  a  little  nursing  ; 
because  reticence  is  favourable  to  that  husbanding  of  the  strength 
which  misfortune  makes  necessary ;  and  because  self-respect  teaches 
us  to  avoid  insult  by  drawing  back  a  httle  till  we  see  how  others  take 
things.  But  nothing  can  be  more  abject  than  the  position  taken  up 
by  many  persons  who  have  been  beaten  in  the  race  of  respectabilty. 
That  they  valued  any  elegancies  which  they  now  have  to  give  up  simply 
as  things  of  show,  and  not  as  helps  to  a  sweeter  life,  they  soon  make 
clear  by  exhibiting  more  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  fine  things  than  of 


make  an  elegant  life  for  themselves.  True,  these  things  have  been 
said  so  often  that  it  is  almost  tedious  to  say  them  over  again ;  but  in 
these  times,  if  ever,  a  repetition  of  them  may  be  tolerated.  A  life 
need  not  immediately  become  sordid  because  it  is  stripped  of  much  of 
such  ornament  as  the  upholsterer  and  dress-maker  can  provide  for  it. 
A  person  of  an  elegant  mind  can  put  suggestions  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment into  what  are  called  "  poor  surroundings."  A  woman  who  has 
learnt — as  every  woman  should  learn — to  make  her  own  dresses  can 
get  on  wonderfully  well  without  the  dress-maker.  And  a  man  who  can 
put  up  wall-paper,  make  picture-frames,  and  do  other  things  that 
belong  to  the  ornamenting  of  life,  can  do  without  much  help  from  the 
upholsterer ittnd  his  myrmidons.  And  both  the  lady  and  the  gentle- 
man will  find  a  keen  pleasure  in  being  free  from  trade  tyranny. 
Dress-makers,  tailors,  furniture-folk,  paper-hangers,  and  the  working- 
man  in  general,  are  as  tyrannical  as  they  are  usually  ignorant ;  and 
they  all  think  it  scorn  to  make  the  best  of  small  and  poor  materials. 
In  fact,  they  deliberately  and  contemptuously  "  scamp  "  the  workman- 
ship, if  the  material  and  the  occasion  altogether  are  not  up  to  their 
notions  of  the  dignity  of  their  craft. 

Domestic  servants,  as  a  rule,  are  still  worse.  Except  in  very  rare 
cases,  it  is  they  who  are  among  the  first  and  worst  hindrances  to 
economy  in  the  household.  A  housemaid  now-a-days  will  almost 
give  notice  on  the  spot  if  you  go  about  to  show  her  how  to  save  coals; 
or  if  you  retrench  in  any  article  as  to  which  she  regards  a  certain 
standard  as  essential  to  respectability.  True,  the  majority  of  the 
mistresses  are,  in  proportion  to  their  lights  and  opportunities,  just  as 
bad  :  but  that  does  not  mend  matters.  In  a  recent  talk  which  I  had 
with  a  lady  of  high  culture  and  faculties,  she  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  present  dearth  of  good  or  even  tolerable  female  servants  would 
have  at  least  the  one  good  effect  of  driving  some  mistresses  to  occupy 
themselves  in  household  work,  which  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  their 
health  and  otherwise.  This  would  not  hold  in  all  cases.  Where 
there  are  young  children  and  the  parents  are  wise  enough  to  educate 
them  at  home,  their  training  must  occupy  so  much  of  the  mother's 
time  that  she  can  do  little  but  superintend  in  the  household. 
Besides,  in  order  to  teach  the  children  properly  ^she  must  keep  up 
her  own  culture,  which  implies  a  good  deal  of  reading.  And  then, 
again,  in  a  case  where  the  children  were  taught  at  home,  the  head  of 
the  household  would,  probably,  be  a  man  of  culture,  and  for  his  sake 
the  mistress  must  keep  pace  with  him  in  certain  matters,  as  far  as 
possible.  Indeed,  for  more  than  his  sake,  as  we  shall  see  in  a 
moment.  But  that  mistresses  would  find  it  conduce  to  economy  and 
genuine  respectability  if  they  were  to  do  more  of  the  household  work 
themselves  is  certain.  Only  it  must  be  begun  in  good  time  :  that  is, 
the  mistress  must  be  distinctly  before-liand  with  the  maid,  or  there 


and  wife  must  pull  together.  Of  course  certain  conditions  are 
essential  to  their  doing  so.  First,  they  must  love  each  other,  and 
second,  they  must  have  brains.  If  you  can  first  catch  your  hare  in 
these  particulars,  you  may  proceed  to  cook  it.  As  a  rule,  the  man  is 
more  inventive  than  the  woman  ;  at  the  least,  he  has  seen  more  and 
read  more ;  and  he  can  often  suggest  economies  that  never  would 
occur  to  a  woman.  But  a  woman  must  have  brains  before  she  will 
allow  him  to  do  much  in  "the  woman's  sphere,"  and  perhaps 
nine  out  of  ten  wives,  or  a  larger  proportion^still,  would  sneer  to  see 
a  man,  drawing-pencil  in  hands,  elaborately  suggesting  the  cut  of  an 
article  of  female  dress,  or  pointing  out  a  way  of  economising  the 
stuff ;  or  discussing  how  a  poor  material  could  be  made  to  yield  a 
good  and  pretty  result. 

There  are  many  more  things  to  say ;  but  they  naturally  connect 
themselves  with  larger  topics.  Thus  much  may  perhaps  be  excused 
in  times  when  "  the  unprecedented  and  astonishing  prosperity  of  the 
country  "  means  increased  deamess  of  living  to  nearly  all  of  us ;  when, 
under  a  "  liberal "  government,  the  powers  that  be  do  their  best  to 
increase  our  burdens  by  insolent  arbitrariness  in  assessing  the  house- 
duties  and  other  taxes,  and  still  more  insolent  harshness  in  getting 
in  taxes  of  all  kinds, — and  when,  besides,  the  "  astonishing  prosperity" 
which  has  the  astonishing  effect  of  making  us  poorer,  is  attended  with 
circumstances  that  promise  an  early  and  awful  collapse.  Certainly, 
all  literary  men  are  concerned  in  the  matter.  To  my  questions  as  to 
the  sale  of  certain  periodicals — the  new  edition  of  Messrs.  Chambers's 
admirable  "  Information  "  was  one  of  them — the  bookseller  answered 
gloomily,  "It's  a  bad  trade  now,  sir,  mine  is — ^books  are  luxuries, 
and  they're  the  first  thing  people  knock  off  when  it  goes  hard 
with  'em."  At  least  those  with  whom  they  are  about  th6  last  may 
have  their  grumble. 

Matthew  Browne. 


THE    LAST    NEWS    FROM    ST.    STEPHEN'S. 


By  the  Authob  op  "Ip  I  were  Dictatoe.' 


As  I  was  strolling  the  other  day  about  the  labyrinth  of  courts  and 
buildings  which  belong  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  I  happened 
to  see  a  small  door  in  a  comer  so  dark  and  obscure  that  it  seemed 
purposely  placed  there  to  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  passers-by. 
Observing  however  that  there  was  some  inscription  over  it,  I  stepped 
up  to  it  and  read  in  very  small  old  English  characters  : — 

Scfiool  for  Mtmitx^. 

"  School  for  Members ! "  said  I.  "  This  must  be  something  new, 
and  111  see  what  it  is." 

Accordingly  as  the  door  was  partly  open  I  stepped  inside  and  found 
myself  in  a  large  room  surrounded  by  desks  of  carved  oak,  at  which 
were  seated  twenty  or  thirty  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  I  recognised 
as  members  of  the  Upper  or  Lower  House.  They  were  so  intent  on 
some  docmnents,  each  at  his  own  desk,  that  they  did  not  notice  my 
entrance :  but,  when  I  was  about  to  retire  more  puzzled  than  before, 
a  tall  grave  old  gentleman  with  long  white  hair  and  very  keen  eyes 
stepped  up  to  me  from  one  side. 

"A  member,  I  presume,  sirl"  he  asked,  with  a  slight  foreign 
accent.     "  And  you  wish  to  be  my  pupil  ] " 

I  explained  that  I  had  not  the  honour  to  be  a  member  of  either 
House,  and  was  only  brought  there  by  curiosity. 

"Ah,  well,"  he  replied  courteously,  "  I  will  gratify  your  curiosity 
then,  if  you  will  come  this  way — Mr.  Forster,  you  are  talking  as 
usual,  instead  of  minding  your  work.     Come  here,  sir  "  (to  me). 

He  led  me  therefore  up  to  his  own  desk,  which  was  raised  a  step 
or  two  above  the  others  and  a  little  apart  from  them,  so  that  we  could 
converse  in  a  low  tone  without  disturbing  any  one. 

*'  Now  first  your  curiosity  must  learn  my  name — ^there  is  my  cord," 
he  said  ;  and  on  glancing  at  the  bit  of  pasteboard,  I  saw  : — 


Professor  of  Eloquence. 


improving  the  debates  of  foreign  legislatures  have  been  considered  so 
successful  that  I  have  been  invited  to  London,  and  have  already,  as 
you  see,  got  a  good  many  pupils.'* 

"  But  I  see  several  of  our  greatest  orators  here,  sir — Mr.  Gladstone, 
for  instance,  and  Mr.  H/orsman,"  said  I,  in  wonder  :  "  surely  you  do  not 
think  you  can  make  them  speak  any  better  ] " 

"Bah!  you  shall  see,"  he  replied  impatiently.  "Come  now,  tell  me — 
one  of  your  great  debates  that  fills  three  or  four  pages  of  your  Times 
with  the  smallest  of  small  print  and  runs  over  into  the  supplement — 
how  much  do  you  read  of  it  next  morning  ? " 

"  Well,  I  generally  glance  my  eye  down  the  colimms,  and  read  the 
sentences  where  I  see  there  have  been   '  laughter '  and  '  cheers.'  '* 

"  Ah,  just  so, — you  read  only  the  good  bits.  Now  my  plan  is  to 
make  my  pupils  say  nothing  but  the  good  bits.  None  of  them  shall 
speak  longer  than  half  an  hour,  and  each  sentence  shall  have  a 
Thought  in  it.  So  I  hope  soon  to  reduce  the  length  of  a  debate  to 
three  columns  at  most,  but  every  word  of  it  worth  reading." 

"  Then  I  think,  sir,"  said  I,  "  you  will  deserve  a  statue  from  the 
newspaper  proprietors  for  the  expense  you  will  save  them  in  reporting." 

"  Yes,  and  from  their  readers,  because  the  papers  will  no  longer  be 
filled  with  uninteresting  matter.  And  from  the  members  themselves, 
who  will  not  only  find  themselves  read,  but  be  able  to  get  home  to 
dinner  every  evening  at  eight.  Surely  four  hours  is  enough  for 
speechifying.  Oh,  yes,  if  they  will  listen  to  me,  they  shall  have 
a  comfortable  dinner,  and  save  their  sleep,  health,  and  temper." 

"  But  by  what  possible  plan  do  you  hope  to  work  these  miracles  1 " 
I  asked. 

"  I  will  show  you,"  he  replied.  "  I  devote  this  room  to  the  study 
of  brevity,  and  each  of  these  gentlemen  is  engaged  in  shortening  some 
recent  speech  of  an  intimate  friend  or  colleague,  which  is  afterwards 
read  in  class,  both  the  old  and  amended  version.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Lowe  yonder  is  cutting  down  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  orations, 
full  of  magnificent  verbiage  and  of  that  '  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 
out,'  which  your  poet  speaks  of — " 

"  Dear  me,  and  how  Mr.  Lowe  does  seem  to  be  enjoying  his  work ! " 
I  remarked. 

"  Ah,  they  all  like  this  part  of  the  business  amazingly — ^the  fun 
of  showing  up  a  dear  friend  is  irresistible,"  replied  the  Professor, 
smiling.  "But  they  don't  like  it  so  well  when  their  own  speeches, 
reduced  perhaps  by  two-thirds  of  their  length,  but  marvellously 
improved  in  clearness  and  force,  are  read  out  amid  the  laughter  and 
criticisms  of  the  class.  However,  they  will  take  care  not  to  be  so 
long-winded  hereafter,  I  imagine. 

"  Well,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  this  want  of  brevity  is  the  grand, 

\ 


doors  which  lead  to  smaller  apartments.  In  the  three  on  the  right, 
are  students  to  whom  I  am  teaching  special  parts  of  eloquence  in 
which  they  are  deficient ;  in  the  four  on  the  left,  are  those  who  have 
some  special  fault  to  correct.  But  you  shall  peep  into  each  in 
turn,  and  then  you  will  be  able  to  tell  all  Professor  O'Mightitbe's 
secrets." 

Accordingly,  following  the  Professor,  I  examined  the  three  apart- 
ments, or  cells  (for  they  were  little  larger),  which  were  on  the  right. 
Over  the  door  of  each,  for  the  convenience  of  the  students,  is  written 
the  special  excellence  taught  there.  The  first,  devoted  to  ^Tfj^  3ltt 
of  iSrCOCffuI  Action,  had  its  walls  covered  with  plate-glass  mirrors, 
and  here  was  a  very  corpulent  and  dumpy  member,  whose  name 
I  did  not  know,  but  who  is  an  authority  I  believe  on  the  important 
subject  of  weights  and  measures.  With  the  praiseworthy  view  of 
getting  out  of  the  ordinary  signal-post  attitude  of  English  orators, 
the  ambitious  little  dumpling  had  been  straddling  about  for  the 
last  hour  practising  pretty  postures  before  the  mirrors,  and  was  now 
(an  amusing  sight !)  stamping,  gesticulating,  and  declaiming  in  the 
very  height  of  a  furious  harangue  to  himself.  In  the  next  cell, 
where  Ki^t  Stt  Of  itixtq  USSLiU^  is  taught,  there  was  also  only 
one  student,  viz.,  Mr.  Newdegate,  who  with  the  air  of  chief  mourner 
at  his  mother's  fimeral,  was  labouring  hard  at  making  jokes — on 
some  principle,  no  doubt,  like  that  indicated  by  Sydney  Smith  of 
facetious  memory. 

"  Ah,  if  his  success  were  but  equal  to  his  perseverance ! "  whispered 
the  Professor,  with  a  melancholy  shake  of  the  head  as  he  surveyed 
Mr.  Newdegate.  "But  I  shall  take  other  means  with  him  soon. 
I  shall  put  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  in  the  cell  with  him,  because  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  jests  are  catching." 

As  both  these  pupils  seemed  so  intent  on  their  work,  we  did  not 
disturb  them,  but    entered  the  third   apartment,  over  which  was 

printed,  JCfje  Srt  Of  Mtifi  SbHttit  tofjen  sou  Jabe  iBtotJinB  to  Sag. 

In  this  room  were  six  or  seven  gentlemen,  whom  I  remembered  as 
being  distinguished  last  session  rather  by  the  number  than  the 
excellence  of  their  speeches ;  most  of  them  having  spoken  between 
one  and  two  hundred  times.  As  might  be  expected  from  their 
loquacious  disposition,  they  all  looked  rather  sulky  now ;  for  in  this 
room  the  strictest  silence  is  enforced,  under  penalty  of  a  guinea 
fine  for  each  word  they  speak.*  But  their  occupation  surprised  me  : 
for  each  of  them  had  Hansard  and  a  case  of  printer's  type  before 
him,  and  was  setting  up  one  of  his  own  old  speeches,  just  like  an 
ordinary  compositor. 

"  Professor,"    angrily  exclaimed  one  of  these  gentlemen  as  we 
*  The  fines  go,  I  belieye,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum. 


"  JLzciise  me,  Mr.  u., — 1  thmk  you  arc  loi^tting  our  rule  about 
the  fines,"  interrupted  the  Professor,  very  blandly,  and  taking 
out  his  note-book,  where  he  jotted  down  a  memorandum  in  pencil. 
"  Let  me  see — there  were  seventeen  words,  I  think.  There,  I  have 
booked  it — *  Mr.  C,  seventeen  guineas.'   A  good  day  for  the  Asylum ! " 

Mr.  C.  turned  furiously  to  his  work  without  uttering  another 
of  these  expensive  words,  and  after  a  brief  look  round  we  left  the 
room. 

''But,  Professor,"  I  said,  ''I  am  as  much  |>uzzled  about  this  as 
Mr.  C.  is.  How  can  setting  their  own  speeches  in  type  teach  these 
gentlemen  the  virtue  of  Silence  ? " 

"  From  the  unpleasant  labour  it  entails,"  replied  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. "  When  they  have  themselves  to  pick  out  of  a  number  of 
compartments  every  several  letter  they  have  employed,  and  to  put 
this  in  its  place,  and  to  space  the  words  and  the  lines,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — after  three  or  four  days'  labour  in  setting  up  a  single 
commonplace  speech,  they  begin,  if  they  have  a  grain  of  sense  or  of 
shame,  to  feel  practically  what  a  quantity  of  unnecessary  trouble 
they  have  caused  the  compositors.  And  as  we  use  none  but  large 
type,  admitting  only  about  five  words  in  the  line,  they  can  scarcely 
help  seeing  for  themselves  how  far  the  eye  has  to  wander  before  it 
reaches  even  the  smallest  modicum  of  thought.  So  sometimes  they 
do  ask  themselves,  '  Was  it  worth  while  taking  all  this  space  and 
giving  all  this  trouble  to  say  so  little  ? '  But,  indeed,  sir,"  he  added 
with  a  sigh,  ''  these  confirmed  talkers  are  the  worst  cases  I  have — 
only  one  in  four  is  ever  cured." 

"  Well,  your  remedy  is  at  any  rate  an  ingenious  one,"  I  replied. 
''  But  pardon  one  other  question.  I  cannot  imderstand  how  you  can 
induce  all  these  elderly  gentlemen  to  do  such  disagreeable  things, 
even  for  their  own  good." 

"  Ah,  I  receive  no  man  as  my  pupil  imless  he  first  binds  himself 
on  his  honour  to  do  for  three  months  whatever  I  require.  Then 
I  judge  for  myself  what  are  his  deficiencies,  without  consulting  his 
wishes  at  all.  Ha,  ha,  if  they  had  their  own  wishes,  why,  they 
would  all  be  learning  graceful  action  or  to  be  witty,  like  poor  Mr. 
Newdegate.  But  they  will  improve,  you  will  see  —  in  tw6  months 
your  debates  will  be  better." 

"  Plenty  of  room  for  improvement,"  said  I. 

Crossing  the  large  room  we  now  proceeded  to  the  four  doors 
opposite,  where  dififerent  faults  were  in  process  of  correction.  The 
first  room  on  this  side,  which  was  marked  ^1)0  jFlOtftl  Sb^^^t  ^^ 
no  occupant  but  Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  on  my  companion's  entrance,  showed 
him  a  paper  containing  a  number  of  glowing  Hebraisms  and  bits  of 
alliterative  lacquer-work,  which  he  had  been  selecting  at  the  Professor's 


"  The  radiant  daughters  of  the  house  "  (viz.,  some  young  ladies) — "  Her  fair 
cheek  was  sealed  with  the  gracious  approbation  of  majesty ''  (i.e.  the  Queen 
kissed  her). — **  Royalty,  followed  by  the  imperial  presence  of  ambassadors,  and 
escorted  by  a  group  of  dazzling  duchesses  and  paladins  of  high  degree,  was 
escorted  with  courteous  pomp,"  &c.  (i^  the  Queen  with  the  ambassadors 
and  nobili1>y  went  to  supper). — "  Every  one  seemed  to  be  speaking  with  bated 
breath  ...  It  was  the  supper  hour  "  (i.e.  their  mouths  were  probably  too  full 
to  talk). — "  Bond  Street,  which  seems  to  cap  the  climax  of  civilization  "  (a 
street  which  is  a  cap  to  the  ladder  of  an  abstraction  can  be  nothing  else  than  a 
fooFs  cap,  one  would  think). — **  When  they  asked  their  pretty  questions,  roses 
seemed  to  drop  from  their  lips,  and  sometimes  diamonds  "  (no  equivalent  in 
English). 

I  observed  that,  with  a  weakness  common  in  the  tutorial  race,  the 
Professor  devoted  more  time  to  Mr.  Disraeli  than  to  half-a-dozen  less 
promising  pupils.  Presently,  however,  we  proceeded  to  the  two  next 
cells,  devoted  to  #bei>¥olttnte00  and  ®htt:^luntntM  respectively. 

As  we  approached  the  first  of  these,  I  heard  a  continued  low  growl, 
interspersed  with  savage  snarls,  and  now  and  then  a  gentle  coax 
ing  voice,  like  that"  of  a  man  trying  to  soothe  a  ferocious  dog.  On 
opening  the  door,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  fierce  buU-mastiff, 
evidently  keeping  strict  guard  over  it.  When  he  saw  the  Professor, 
however,  he  ceased  growling,  gave  a  half-wag  of  his  tail,  and  subsided 
under  a  chair,  leaving  the  way  clear  for  a  gentleman  who  now  emerged 
from  the  farthfer  end  of  the  apartment,  and  who  turned  out  to  be  Lord 
Granville.  * 

"My  dear  Professor,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you — delighted, I'm  sure," 
he  said,  laughing.  "  You  remember  you  promised  to  try  and  get  me 
out  of  my  suave  method  this  momingi  Well — do  you  knowl — I've  been 
coming  to  you  these  three  hours,  to  kno#  what  you  wished  me  to  do, 
only — a  most  absurd  thing — this  wretched  dog,  that  you  said  would  be 
good  company  for  me,  positively  took  post  by  the  door,  and  would 
not  let  me  pass  at  all." 

"  I  hope  you  tried  the  'suave  method'  on  him?"  said  the  Professor, 
laughing  also. 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes ;  I  have  been  tiying  to  coax  and  soothe  him  ail 
the  time,  bufc  he  is  a  sad  brute.  At  every  'poor  fellow,'  or  'good  dog', 
he  gives  a  snarl,  and  the  more  kindly  I  speak  to  him,  the  louder  he 
growls.  And  whenever  I  at  all  approached  the  door,  he  was  positively 
furious;  so  that  I  have  really  been  cowering  in  yon  comer  all  the  time. 
At  last  I  fairly  lost  my  temper — " 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  my  Iwrd,"  interrupted  the  Professor ; 
"  there  is  hope  for  you  yet." 

"  Well,  I  made  a  push  for  the  door  two  or  three  times,  and  then  he 
bit  me — the  brute  ! — and  so  forced  me  back  into  my  comer." 


cause  even  aunng  ttie  present  session  a  consiaeraoie  improvement  m 
our  parliamentary  debates. 

That  my  account  of  this  novel  institution   may  be  complete,  I  will 
append  verbatim  the  examination  paper  which  the  Professor  gave  me. 


The  Art  of  Statesmanship.     No.  3. 

1.  DiBtingfuish  between  Statesmen,  and  members  who  have  no  views  beyond         / 
£.  %  d.,  or  parish  politics,  or  the  interests  of  their  class,  their  borough,  and 
themselves. 

2.  Is  it  absolntely  necessary  that  the  Opposition  should  always,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  resist  all  measures  proposed  by  the  Government,  however 
excellent  or  however  much  needed  such  measures  may  be  ? 

3.  Could  not  friendly  consultations  for  the  quicker  despatch  of  needful  mea- 
sures be  arranged  between  the  leaders  of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  ? 
And  if  the  interests  of  Party  forbid  such  consultations  while  the  interests  of 
the  State  require  them,  which  of  these  interests  ought,  in  your  opinion,  to 
give  way  ? 

4.  Compare  Mr.  "WhaUey  with  Demosthenes. 

.">.  How  can  you  best  avoid  answering  an  inconvenient  question  ?  Explain 
tlie  pros  and  cons  of  each  of  the  foUovnng  modes  of  doing  it :  viz.  the  Glad- 
stonian,  by  a  cloud  of  woids— the  shillelagh  brusqueness  of  Mr.  Ayrton — ^the 
polite  sneer  of  Mr.  Lowe—and  the  simple  method,  by  refusing  to  understand. 

(j.  Give  instances  from  actual  debates  of  the  three  following  ways  of  mak- 
ing your  speech  interesting :  (a)  by  Xhe  excellence  of  the  subject  matter,  (/>)  by 
personalities,  (r)  by  making  a  fool  of  yourself. .  Which  of  these  ways  is  the 
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"BRING    ME    WORD   HOW   TALL    SHE    IS." 

Tvoelfth  Night;  or,  What  you  Will. 


"  How  tall  is  your  Rosalmd?" 

**  JiLst  as  high  ae  my  heart.*'* 

As  You  Like  it. 


Within  a  garden  shade, 
A  garden  sweet  and  dim, 
Two  happy  children  played 
Together  ;  he  was  made 
For  God,  and  she  for  him. 

II. 

Beyond  the  garden^s  shade. 
In  deserts  drear  and  dim, 
Two  outcast  children  strayed 
Together,  he  betrayed 
By  her,  and  she  by  him. 

111. 

Together,  girl  and  boy,' 
They  wandered,  ne'er  apart  ; 
Each  wrought  to  each  annoy. 
Yet  each  knew  never  joy 
Save  in  the  other's  heart. 

IV. 

By  her  so  oft  deceived  ; 
By  him  so  sore  opprest ; 
They  each  the  other  grieved, 
Yet  each  of  each  was  best 
Beloved,  and  still  caressed. 


V. 

And  she  was  in  his  sight 
Found  fairest,  still  his  prize. 
His  constant  chief  delight ; 
She  raised  to  him  her  eyes 
That  led  her  not  aright, 


.  pai 


LiCJjii>  uuxioicoo  xau 


Through  forests  dark  and  wide, 
And  still  the  woman's  pride 
And  glory,  was  the  Man. 


VII. 

When  her  he  would  despise, 
She  kept  him  captive  bound ; 
Forbidding  her  to  rise, 
By  many  cords  and  ties 
She  held  him  to  the  ground. 

VIII. 

At  length,  in  stature  grown, 

He^stands  erect  and  free ; 

Yet  stands  he  not  alone, 

For  his  beloved  would  be 

Like  him  she  loveth  wise,  like  him  she  loveth  free. 
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IX. 

So  wins  she  her  desire, 

Yet  stand  they  not  apart ; 

For  as  site  doth  aspire 

He  grows,  nor  stands  she  higher 

Than  her  Beloved's  heart. 


Dora  Greenwell. 


T  2 


THE     BALLET. 


Colour,  light,  music,  agility  and  grace — when  all  these  are  seen  com- 
bined in  a  ballet,  the  ballet  is  naturally  attractive. 

Beauty  is  more  beautiful,  or  might  be  more  beautiful,  where  every- 
thing is  sacrificed  to  beauty.  Even  chemistry  during  the  last  few 
years  has  brought  its  own  special  tribute  of  coloiu^d  fires — the  flame- 
tints  without  the  ballet,  or  the  ballet  without  the  flame-tints,  would  be 
a  feast  for  the  eyes,  but  both  together  are  necessarily  irresistible. 

On  the  whole,  about  afi  little  effect  and  as  low  an  effect  is  got  out  of 
the  modem  ballet  as  it  is  possible  to  get  out  of  siich  splendid 
materials.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  beauty  of  the  women, 
the  richly  tinted  atmosphere,  the  machinery,  the  rare  and  costly  dress 
fabrics,  and  the  magical  mise  en  sc^ne ;  but  the  human  element,  the 
life,  without  which  all  accessories,  however  splendid,  do  but  serve  as 
dressing  to  a  corpse,  do  but  display  more  freely  the  bare  bones,  the 
naked  skeleton  of  Art  deceased — ^the  life  of  the  ballet,  that  is  to 
say  the  dancing,  where  is  it  in  the  modem  ballet  1  The  substitute 
for  dancing,  graceful  dancing,  is,  alas  !  a  spectacle  of  grim  torture — 
the  human  body  stretched  upon  the  rack  ! 

Yet,  degraded  as  is  the  modem  baUet,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
ballet  properly  so  called  is  the  parent  of  all  representative  art. 
Before  man  wrote  and  painted  signs,  he  danced.  Before  music  and 
singing  and  the  plastic  arts  there  were  pantomimic  dances ;  among 
almost  all  the  earliest  nations  dancing  of  some  kind  entered  into  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  nay,  entered  largely  into  social  and 
political  life,  for  there  were  dances  of  war,  and  of  triumph,  and  of 
pleasure. 

The  Jewish  records  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  dance,  David  dancmg 
before  the  ark,  Jephtha's  and  Herodias*  daughters  dancing  in  joy  and 
festivity,  Moses  and  Miriam  dancing  to  songs  of  trimnph  : — and  the 
Greek  chorus  itself  in  the  oldest  times  was  nothing  but  the  assem- 
blage in  the  public  place  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  singing  songs  and  dancing  dances  of  thanksgiving  to  the 
Gods. 

But  as  to  the  Greeks  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  drama  (offspring  of 
the  pantomimic  dance),  so  to  them  was  due  probabjy  the  highest  con- 
ception and  development  of  the  art  of  dancing.  In  combination 
with  the  science  of  gynmastics  or  the  culture  of  the  body  they  appear 
to  have  raised  the  dance  into  a  system  of  expression  capable  of  ren- 


Furies  themselves  taken  possession  of  the  stage. 

When  we  learn  further  that  the  attitudes  of  the  public  dancers  in- 
spired the  greatest  Greek  sculptors,  who  studied  them  for  their  per- 
fect delineation  of  passion,  and  when  we  look  at  the  works  of  Phidias, 
we  begin  to  realise  the  extent  of  difference  between  those  dances  which 
the  Greeks  witnessed  and  those  inelegant  capers  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  applaud ! 

The  Spartans  had  a  law  compelling  all  parents  to  exercise  their 
children  in  dancing  from  the  age  of  five.  The  little  creatures  were 
led  by  grown  men  into  the  public  place,  and  there  trained  for  the 
armed-dance. 

The  Pyrrhic  dance,  expressive  of  overtaking  and  overcoming  an 
enemy,  performed  by  the  young  men  in  foiu:  parts,  must  have  been  a 
kind  of  exciting  ballet  or  dramatic  dance. 

Aristotle  places  dancing  and  poetry  in  the  same  rank,  and  says  in 
his  Poetics  that  there  were  dancers  who,  by  rhythm  applied  to 
gesture,  expressed  manners,  passions  and  actions.  The  Greeks  had 
fine  poets,  and  therefore  we  cannot  say,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
poetry ! "  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  how  the  art  of  dancing  has  fallen 
from  its  high  estate  and  become  a  vulgar  and  tasteless  exhibition  of 
mere  muscular  dexterity,  actually  lower  down  in  the  scale  of  Art 
than  even  the  war  dance  of  the  Ojibbeways. 

Greek  dancing  was  more  than  a  mere  feat  of  agility.  The  fire  that 
communicated  itself  to  the  spectators  came  from  those  who  were 
themselves  touched  with  enthusiasm,  unlike  the  human  marionette, 
the  ballet-dolls-on-wires  of  to-day. 

But,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  passion  for  the  dance  can  never 
die  :  it  is  a  real  instinct,  irrepressible  and  imiversal.  We  see  in  all 
children,  and  in  animals,  and  among  the  rudest  tribes,  the  impulse  to 
express  various  emotions  by  rhythmic  movement.  Children  often 
dance  with  rage  as  well  as  with  delight. 

As  we  grow  older,  and  the  eye  becomes  cultivated  and  the  blood 
sluggish,  we  prefer  looking  on,  to  dancing  ourselves.  And  in  the 
maturer  periods  of  the  world  amongst  civilised  nations,  dancing,  as  a 
studied  art,  is  chiefly  left  to  professional  and  trained  dancers.  Yet 
how  often  when  a  rhythmic  tune  is  played  do  grown  people  beat  the 
foot  or  nod  the  head  in  time  with  it.  A  little  more  and  they  would 
gesticulate — a  little  more  and  they  would  dance. 

The  singular  power  which  rhythmic  motion  has  over  the  human 
mind,  and  its  contagious  property,  may  be  noticed  in  the  curious 
dancing  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages  (which  seemed  to  end  in  a  kind 
of  possession),  and  again  in  the  coarse  rites  of  one  or  two  modem 
religious  sects. 


ancients  practised  than  anything  which  we  have  in  our  cold  North  : 
it  is  chiefly  given  up  to  professional  dancers,  who  are  often  highly 
gifted  and  highly  educated.  But  with  us  professional  dancing  has 
become  inseparably  connected  with  the  opera  stage,  and  with  but  one 
subject,  the  tender  passion,  and  this  in  its  conception  and  illustration 
is  so  vulgar  and  so  vague,  that  it  would  almost  be  true  to  say  that 
all  who  do  not  consider  the  ballet  indecent,  believe  it  to  be  unmeaning 
— as  it  often  is. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  history  of  the  ballet  here,  or  to 
enter  into  the  view  which  De  la  Motte  took  of  the  matter  when  he  pro- 
posed to  reform  the  ballet  in  1697 ;  neither  can  I  discuss  the  plans 
of  Noverre  and  others,  who  separated  the  art  of  dancing  from  the 
chaos  of  singing,  acting,  and  declamation  in  which  it  was  embedded, 
but  unfortunately  pushed  their  reforms  beyond  all  legitimate  limits. 

What  I  shall  attempt  to  do  is  simply  to  look  at  the  ballet  as  it  now 
is,  and  consider  how  far  it  Might  be  made  a  more  noble,  sensible, 
poetical,  and  graceful  exhibition  than  we  find  it. 

WHO  LIKES  THE    BALLET  ] 

It  must  always  be  a  matter  for  regret  to  those  who  really  care  for 
beautiful  spectacles,  such  as  the  stage  of  a  theatre  is  best  fitted  to  dis- 
play, that  so  little  is  made  of  such  vast  opportunities.  The  penetrat- 
ing light  of  the  footlamps  and  the  ingenious' introduction  of  other  and 
more  brilliant  kinds  of  light,  make  colours  more  dazzling  on  the 
stage  than  they  appear  anywhere  else.  Changing  lights,  red,  green, 
or  gold  transformations,  mingled  with  glimpses  of  beautiful  women, 
and  the  forms  of  flowers  and  shells,  are  just  so  much  better  than  fire- 
works, because  they  take  in  so  much  more.  But  how  often  all  is 
spoiled — or  partially  so— by  the  vulgarity  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment that  seems  now  to  creep  in  wherever  there  is  a  stage  to  offer 
the  chance.  Sometimes  the  curtain  rises  on  a  beautiful  coup  cHoeil, 
but  directly  the  flowers  turn  into  maidens,  and  the  maidens  begin 
to  dance,  the  coarseness  of  the  attitudes,  or  the  frivolity  of  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  ungainliness  of  the  individual  dresses  (previously  hidden 
in  the  calyx  of  the  flower)  destroys  all  the  enjoyment  in  the  fairy 
scene.  It  seems  as  if  sylphs  had  been  deposed  by  satyrs — angels  by 
fallen  angels. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question :  What  is  the  modem  ballet  for  1 
Who  goes  to  the  ballet  ?  Who  supports  it  ]  What  are  the  elements 
of  that  public  which  the  manager  (doubtless)  carefully  studies  before 
he  invests  so  many  thousands  of  pounds  in  an  exhibition  whose  costli- 
ness is  yearly  increasing  ] 

Two  elements  chiefly  compose  the  ballet-going  and  ballet-loving 


certain  coarse  element  introduced  into  the  dances.  (2.)  The  aesthetic 
people  who  love  music  and  colour,  and  graceful  forms  and  movements, 
and  who  in  order  to  enjoy  them,  "  bolt "  the  coarseness,  as  a  child 
gulps  through  castor  oil  to  reach  the  ginger  -Wine,  There  is  a  third 
element,  the  xdtra-innoeent  aud  the  vague  people,  who  go  because 
others  go,  and  who  gape  through  the  entertainment  without  under- 
standing it;  but  these,  though  numerous,  are  not  sufficiently  so  to 
be  called  supporters  of  the  ballet. 

MUSIC. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  to  notice  in  the  ballet  is  the  music,  which 
iitrikes  up,  and  is  supposed  to  inspire  the  dancer,  before  she  begins. 
Alas !  the  music  of  most  ballets  simply  tortures  the  musician. 
Fortunately,  the  generality  of  ballet-goers  are  only  semi-cultivated  in 
ear  and  eye,  as  we  shall  presently  show;  but  now  and  then  a  musician 
joins  the  throng  in  the  theatre,  and  what  does  he  think  of  the  worth- 
less, trashy  melodies  that  are  meant  to  transport  his  mind  into  the 
state  needful  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  show  ?  Does  he  like  the  wriggles, 
and  the  contorted  tunes  with  "jumps"  at  the  end  of  the  bars,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  large  insect  flopping  about  with  wounded  legs  and  wings — 
tunes  that  seem  to  have  their  heads  under  their  arms,  and  their  limbs 
twisted  with  a  sort  of  musical  lumbago  and  St.  Vitus's  dance — ^not 
any  natural  dance,  altogether  a  very  bathos  of  tim,e  1 

The  musician  (the  unhappy  performer  excepted)  stops  his  ears,  and 
uses  only  his  eyes ;  and  when  he  goes  home  to  his  wife,  he  tells  her 
how  everything  has  gone  down,  sings  her  bits  of  Rossini's  ballet 
dancing  tunes,  graceful,  inspiriting,  beautiful,  and  wonders  why  people 
can't  write  like  that,  or  if  they  can't,  why  they  do  not  adhere  to  the 
standard  airs,  instead  of  spoiling  the  public  taste  for  good  music. 

Insipid,  indeed,  are  most  of  the  strains  which  inspire  modem 
dancers.  And  who.  are  they  ?  With  what  are  they  inspired  ?  Alas  ! 
the  nymphs  and  all  their  works  are  much  on  a  level  with  the  tunes 
they  dance  to. 

DRESS. 

Anybody,  in  order  to  dance,  must  be  lightly  clothed.  The  body 
must  be  perfectly  free  in  its  movements,  that  is  to  say,  entirely  un- 
impeded by  long  or  heavy  garments,  l^en  yai'ds  of  silk  would 
materially  interfere  with  the  leaps,  and  twirls,  and  contortions  which 
are  expected  of  a  fairy.  The  very  wind  caused  by  the  movements 
would  catoh  the  folds  and  sometimes  throw  the  dancer  down.  This 
has  originated  the  very  light  and  short  attire  of  most  ballet-dancers, 
fifty  petticoats  of  gauze  half-a-^ard  long. 

But  this  is  not  only  the  most  ungraceful  dress  in  itself  that  could  bo 


Figs.  1  alid  2. — Pose  and  Beposc. 


always  looks,  unless  she  be  six  feet  high. 

As  she  first  enters  flopping  and  leaping,  this  is  hardly  at  once 
visible,  you  have  not  the  opportunity  of  comparing  her  with  other  less 
fantastically  attired  women  ;  but  let  her  for  a  moment  cease  to  gyrate, 
and  as  soon  as  she  comes  down  on  both  feet,  and  runs  to  take  her  place 
in  some  other  part  of  the  stage,  the  whole  ugliness  of  her  dress  is  appa- 
rent.   In  no  position  can  it  look  well ;  the  tight  waist,  with  the  sudden 

out-flying  circle  of  skirt 
that  just  covers  the  hip 
and  no  more,  gives  the 
lower  limbs  the  appear- 
ance of  growing  at  a 
gre.at  distance  from  each 
other,  which  is  eminently 
disf^^eable,  and  which 
is  indicated  in  the 
sketches  (one  of  tlie 
ballet-dancer  in  pose, 
and  one  in  comparative 
repose),  especially  the  imgainly  wiggle-waggle  of  normal  running  in 
this  dress.  This  effect  is  simply  caused  by  the  ungraceful  form  of  the 
petticoats. 

The  wheel  of  tulle  is  often  contrasted  with  deep  Vandykes  of  gold  or 
coloiu*,  arsenic  green  if  the  dancer  is  intended  to  represent  a  rose — oh, 
graceless  iravestie  of  that  majestic  plant !  At  other  times  wreaths  or 
bouquets  of  flowers  are  substituted  :  these  are  less  obtrusively  ugly, 
and  yet  as  bad  in  taste  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  for  during  the 
necessary  gambols  no  bouquets  or  wreaths  could  lie  on  such  a  skirt ; 
therefore,  however  lightly  disposed,  they  always  look  out  of  place  and 
impossible. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  petticoats  of  gauze,  once  innimier- 
able,  have,  of  late  years,  manifestly  decreased  in  niunber.  At  ou€ 
time,  the  first  of  the  fluffy  garments — shall  we  say  breeches  1 — ^werc 
never  visible,  but  now  they  almost  always  are  so ;  and  whilst  this 
detail  does  not  in  the  least  improve  the  beauty  of  the  costume  during 
the  leaps,  it  gives  needless  indelicacy  to  them.  But  perhaps  in  the 
face  of  facts  this  is  hypercriticism. 

Many  managers  have  almost  banished  even  this  memory  of  clothing 
from  the  stage.  In  fact,  in  one  popular  piece  of  the  day,  the  memory 
can  hardly  grow  fainter.  In  the  course  of  the  first  few  scenes  one 
becomes  so  habituated  to  the  appearance  of  women  more  and  more — 
let  us  say — unprotected,  that  at  length  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  the 
last  scanty  semblance  disappear,  and  the  Cupids  are  as  little  incom- 
moded by  anything  more  volmninous  than  tights  as  are  some  savages 


the  necklace. 

It  is  touchiiig  to  watch  the  increasing  candour  of  the  ladies.  They 
begin  with  high  dress — the  very  high  dress  of  the  last  century — sack- 
backs,  stomachers,  and  trains.  They  then  appear  in  under-petticoats ; 
thence  they  take  a  step  nearer  to  a  state  of  innocence,  and  are  actu- 
ally seen  in  white  stays  and — boots  !  From  this  one  bold  stride  brings 
them  very  near  to  Mother  Eve  herself.  And  as  nothing  much  beyond 
this  is  practicable  on  earth,  the  rest  of  the  story  is  transported  to 
the  Moon. 


Figs.  3  to  7.— Some  **  Babils  and  Bijoux." 

And  yet,  compared  with  the  i-est  of  the  costumes,  the  Cupids  are 
beautiful.  For  the  human  body  is  beautiful,  and  most  garments  only 
lessen  its  grace.  Leaving  the  moral  view  to  take  care  of  itself  we 
must  grant  them  so  much. 

The  girls  who  figure  as  Cupids  may  indeed  fail  to  satisfy  even  a 
low  standard  of  modesty  in  their  public  appearance  and  in  their 
mmntien  and  deportment ;  but  nevertheless  the  eye  passes  from  the 
grotesque  surrounding  figures,  which  exhibit  every  contortion  of  vul- 
garity, and  experiences  almost  a  sense  of  rest  in  the  simplicity  of 
natural  lines ;  and  from  a  piu*ely  artistic  point  of  view  the  Cupids 
are  much  superior  to  the  females  in  white  stays  and  seemingly  bare 
legs,  and  in  some  respects  are  really  perhaps  less  objectionable  than 
the  Turkish  ladies  who  mingle  with  them,  and  who  look  even  worse 
in  their  diaphanous  trousers  than  the  Cupids  who  do  without.  But 
why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  what  modest  women  think, 
and  whether  they  can  get  up  a  blush  or  not  %  If  they  did  not  like 
such  sights  they  would  not  go  to  see  them.  But  they  do  go,  so  we 
can  only  infer  that  they  like  what  they  see. 

Why  popular  prejudice  should  be  satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the 
Cupids  wear  tights,  when  they  are  made  to  imitate  skin  so  exactly  that 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  tights  begin  and  the  skin  ends — 
this  is  a  question  into  which  we  cannot  now  enter.  The  English  are 
a  peculiar  people,  a  wonderful  mixture  of  bat-eyed  tolerance  and 
dragon-like  intolerance. 


jle 


Fig.  8. 


tastic — I  had  almost  said  grotesque 
— it  would  be  much  easier  for  the 
spectator  to  appreciate  the  skill  of 
some  of  the  really  pretty  steps  and 
figures  of  the  dances ;  as  it  is,  the 
nimibers  of  pink  legs  draw  away  the 
attention  from  the  feet,  whereas  the 
feet  ought  by  rights  to  absorb  the 
principal  share  of  it.  The  general 
impression  in  an  intricate  dance, 
is  a  mass,  not  of  girls,  but  of  legs 
dancing :  cork  l^s  like  that  which 
ran  away  with  Mynheer  till  his  tired  bones  fell  into  dust,  leaving 
the  leg  as  frisky  as  ever  (fig.  8). 

The  difference  between  a  graceful  and  ungraceful  dancing  dress  is 
here  sketched.     My  readers  can  decide  which  is  which.     The  form, 

simple  as  I  have  suggested,  following 
the  figure,  expressing,  not  hiding  it,  and 
adapting  itself  to  every  attitude,  would 
admit  of  far  more  and  far  prettier  deco- 
ration. A  crape  or  satin  garment,  with 
delicately  embroidered  margin,  or  a  garb 
of  pure  gold  or  silver  tissue,  would  be 
infinitely  more  graceful  and  more  deli- 
cate than  a  whirl  of  fluff,  and  gaudy, 
meaningless  paper  wings.  Beneath,  the 
tights  (if  the   British  public  demand 

Figs.  9andlO.-Grace  and  Disgrace.  ^'^^^^  ''"^^    ^  ^    ^"^'"   ^   f? 

white    than    in    the    unpleasing    flesh 

colour  or  deep  pink  which  have  lately  become  the  nwde.     Probably, 

thus  attired,  the  dancer  would  gain  credit  for  much  intricate  skill 

and  graceful  movement  that  at  present  pass  unnoticed,  as  the  eye  is 

confused  by  over-many  details:  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 

that  her  own  personal  beauty  would  be  far  better  set  off. 


POSTURE. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  not  possible  to  say  much  in  favour  of  the  postures 
that  now-a-days  the  British  public  most  applaud  in  a  dameuse.  What 
movements  arc  admired — what  attitudes  are  graceful  —  these  ques- 
tions are  unfortimately  distinct  from  each  other.  There  are,  indeed, 
standard  feats  of  agility  whi6h  always  "  fetch "  John  Bull,  and 
deservedly,  while  agility  is  the  wliole  end  and  aim  of  the  public 
dancer.  But  some  of  the  most  popular  gestures  and  postures  seem 
to  us  decidedly  imgraceful ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  have  little  merit 
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Gates  of  Busyrane,  on  the  first  of  which  was  written,  "  Be  bold ; "  on 
the  second,  "  Be  bold,  be  bold,  and  evermore  be  bold  ; "  and  on  the 
third  the  warning,  "  Be  not  too  bold."  How  many  of  our  "  fairies  " 
seem  to  have  leapt  lightly  over  the  two  first  gates  !  but  have  any 
yet  reached  the  third  ? 

"When  the  feet  are  at  the  utmost  distance  from  each  other  that  the 
length  of  the  body  will  admit  of,  the  angle  is  not,  we  thint,  either 
elegant  or  delicate.  A  pair  of  nutcrackers  can  hardly  be  called  a 
beautiful  instrument,  still  it  seems  sometimes  as  though  the  whole 
aim  of  woman  on  the  stage  were  to  convert  herself  into  something 
like  that  useful  but  ugly  machine,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  asto- 
nished spectators  that  a  ballet  dancer  and  a  woman  are  not  identical. 
Certainly  it  must  be  a  novelty  to  everybody,  accustomed  to  the 
almost  severe  proprieties  of  modem  English  life,  to  see  women  in 
positions  which,  if  a  little  girl  attempted  them  at  home,  would 
very  properly  gain  her  a  whipping.  What  would  be  thought  un- 
graceful and  inappropriate  (to  say  the  least)  almost  anywhere  else, 
we  willingly  and  eagerly  pay  high  prices  to  witness  on  a  lighted 
platform. 

Our  business  here  is  not  with  the  morality  of  such  eihibitiens, 
but  their  artistic  merit.  Those  who  consider  the  ballet  unwholesome 
and  degrading,  had  better  cease  taking  their  young  sons  and 
daughters  to  stare  at  it.  Those  who  do  not,  must  not  affect  to  be 
shocked  when  they  see  on  paper  what  has  so  lately  delighted  them 
at  Covent  Garden,  nor  is  it  wise  illogically  to 
aflfirm  that  what  is  fit  to  be  watched  for  three 
hours  in  the  evening  is  unfit  to  be  read  of  the 
next  morning.  What  we  have  seen,  that  we 
speak,  and  a  spade  by  any  other  name  is  a 
spado  stilL  From  our  present  standpoint 
whatever  is  really  beautiful  shall  be  com- 
mended for  its  beauty,  and  we  shall  leave 
the  moralists  to  support  the  play  or  not  as 
they  please. 

What  we  may  describe  as  the  T  feat  (fig.  11) 
occurs  in  "  Babil  and  Bijou."  There  is  very 
little  beauty  in  the  position  to  recommend  it.  But  at  least  the  form  of  the 
cross,  if  that  is  what  it  is  meant  to  be,  is  simple  enough — and  harmless. 
Therefore  we  will  leave  it  to  the  artistic  approbation  of  our  readers. 

There  is  the  grand  X  feat :  one  that  is  seldom  omitted  and  always 
"draws."  But  is  a  woman  graceful  when  she  is  in  the  shape  of  an  X  ? 
Do  you  feel  a  thrill  of  admiration,  of  satisfaction,  O  paying 
public !  when  you  sec  a  fair-faced  girl,  robed  in  a  silver  cloud,  de- 
liberately approach  and  place  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  very  airy  and 
muscular  gentleman,  who  supports  her  manfully  while  she  sticks  up 


Fig.  11.— The  T  Peat. 


have  is  of  two  legs,  a  whirl  of  scattered  clothing,  and  a  face  upside 


Figs.  12  and  13.— The  X  Feat. 


down.  Now,  apart  from  the  delicacy  of  this  exploit,  is  it  beautiful  ? 
Because  if  it  is,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  it.  But  if,  as  we 
imagine,  it  is  not,  why  is  it  tolerated  by  the  opera-glasses  either  of 
the  British  matron,  that  dragon  of  virtue,  or  the  connoisseur,  or  any 
body  but  the  British  snob  ?  Yet  fair  lips  and  grave,  sober,  matronly 
lips  pronounce  it  a  "  Lovely  !  lovely  sight ! " 

Again,  a  favourite  feat  is,  a  number  of  girls,  with  as  little  on  as 
possible,  dancing  fonvard  to  the  footlights,  and  having  arrived  there, 
simultaneously  giving  a  kick  at  the  audience.  Who  are  the  intended 
kicked  ones — w^hether  the  ladies,  or  the  gentlemen,  or  the  prompter, 
or  the  band,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  But  is  a  kicking 
attitude  either  a  womanly  or  a  seraphic  one  1  Is  a  kick 
foreshortened  a  graceful  gesture  1  Let  any  lady  kick  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  quietly  at  home,  and  decide.  We 
will  abide  by  her  decision.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
instance  where  a  lady,  in  the  laudable  and  natural  desire 
to  appear  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  she  hopes  to 
marry,  approaches  her  lover  with  a  series  of  "  tall "  kicks. 
We  think  the  lover  would  be  shocked,  if  not  disgusted. 
Yet,  with  his  heart  athrill  with  the  memory  of  her  whom 
he  most  respects  and  admires  of  women,  and  for  whose 
sweet  sake  all  womanhood  is  elevated  and  idealised,  he  takes  a  stall 
at  the  opera-house,  and  is  contentedly  kicked  at  by  a  couple  of  dozen 
stout-limbed  women  in  tights.  He  fancies  he  enjoys  it.  Would  he 
like  to  see  his  Chloe  in  that  dress  1  Would  he  like  to  watch  her  gallop- 
ing and  rearing,  more  like  a  horse  than  a  human  being,  before  a  hundred 
close  spectators  ]     He  must  be  a  very  peculiar  lover  if  he  would. 

In  **  Ali  Baba  "  (Gaiety)  there  is  a  great  deal  more  kicking  than  is 
necessajy.      Ali   Baba's    son  (performed  by  an   active  though   ill- 


Fig.  14. 
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centred  on  his  legs,  indulges  so  frequently  m  a  kicking  attitude  that 
the  impression  is  left  on  the  mind  that  it  is  a  sort  of  chronic  com- 
plaint with  him.  In  season  and  out  of  season  he  throws  up  his  leg 
apparently  at  the  ceiling.  When  his  father  addresses  him,  up  it 
goes ;  when  his  lady-love  approaches  him,  up  it  goes.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  situations.  The  continual  jerk  worried  the  eye  and 
took  one's  attention  off  the  only  genius  of  the  whole  performance, 
which  was  of  course  Ali  Baba  himself ;  it  was  like  that  convulsive 
wooden  clown  of  our  childhood,  with  a  ball  and  strings  attached  to 
his  limbs,  which  twitch  into  impossible  positions  as  you  swing  the 
ball.  We  were  glad  when  this  vulgar  young  man's  evening  work  was 
done.  We  thought  he  must  be  tired.  We  heartily  wished  him — or 
her — too  tired  ever  to  perform  again. 

When  I  think  of  what  the  ballet  might  be,  I  feel  the  more  ashamed 
of  those  who  have  so  degraded  it,  towards  those  whose  base  demands 
have  created  such  a  supply.  We  hold  up  our  pious  hands  and  eyes 
when  we  hear  of  the  brutal  penny  gaffs  and  the  many  low  haunts  in 
London  where  the  great  unwashed  satisfy  those  tastes  which  the 
upper  classes  satisfy  at  Covent  Garden.  But  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed— and  to  our  national  shame  be  it  spoken — that  in  many  a 
"  gaff,"  however  rough  the  entertainment,  there  is  nothing  so  intrinsi- 
cally bad,  nothing  so  utterly  degrading  to  womanhood,  nothing  so 
subtly  hurtful  to  public  morals,  nothing  so  palpably,  refinedly,  out- 
rageously ugly  and  indecent,  as  the  fashionable  ballet,  which  draws 
thousands  of  cultivated  men  and  women  to  its  shrine. 

Probably,  to  some  minds,  there  is  the  same  zest  and  delightful 
incongruity  in  a  midtitude  of  innocent  and  modest  women  contentedly 
witnessing  a  display  of  this  kind  that  there  was  in  the  Roman  days 
in  a  number  of  gentle  and  tender  maidens  applauding  the  bloody 
combats  of  the  arena.  Perhaps  in  all  ages,  some  will  find  it 
to  their  taste  to  feel,  however  remotely,  the  animal  within  us 
asserting  itself  if  only  for  a  brief  three  hours.  Cruelty  and 
licence  are  both  alive  in  even  the  gentlest  and  the  purest,  it  is  said  : 
they  are  chained  and  kennelled  :  and  so  may  they  remain  ! — ^but  is 
there  any  harm  in  a  feeble  rattling  of  the  relentless  door,  a  toothless 
gnawing  at  the  chain  1    Each  of  us  must  judge  for  himself. 

We  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the  modem  ballet  without  a  word  in 
its  defence.  We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  ballet  is  all  bad,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  beautiful  in  it  at  all.  We  only  say  there  is  at 
present  far  more  to  object  to  than  to  praise  or  to  admire.  There  are 
many  beautiful  scenes  which  we  coidd  quote,  and  which  recent 
chemical  discoveries  are  annually  improving.  There  are  many 
ingenious  and  beautiful  steps  and  figures  in  the  dances,  but  how 
they  would  be   multiplied  if  the  audience  knew   something  about 


cannot  be  much  fastidiousness. 

Among  many  impleasing  and  ungraceful  steps  there  is  one  which 
is  extremely  pretty,  and,  strange  to  say,  popular  also.  It  is  that  tiny 
nutshell  kind  of  progress  on  the  toe  tips,  which  is  more  like  a 
vibration  of  the  feet  than  dancing.  The  whole  body  is  motionless, 
and  the  mind  concentrated  on  the  toe  tips,  and  the  eye  of  the  public 
is  concentrated  too.  This  dexterous  step  could  be  as  easily  and 
more  effectively  performed  in  a  skirt  a  little  longer  and  less  like  the 
frill  of  Punch's  dog  than  the  usiial  one  (see  fig.  10).  There  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  this  step  except  what  belongs  to  the  dress ;  if  motion 
can  produce  the  same  emotion  as  soimd,  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
soft  twittering  of  a  bird  :  it  is  like  the  quivering  of  the  sensitive  leaf 
when  the  hand  touches  it.  From  this  the  dancer,  alas,  generally  breaks 
into  the  '^  flop,"  that  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  big  butter- 
fly trying  to  fly  with  a  pin  through  his  back,  and  the  illusion  vanishes. 

This  "  flopping,"  which  is  interspersed  with  leaps,  is  not  at  all 
graceful,  and  is  quite  uimieaning.  As  all  musicians  know,  when  the 
dancer  is  in  full  vigour  and  first-rate  condition,  the  music  is  usually 
allowed  to  flag  in  time :  she  can  then  take  longer  steps  and  jump 
higher.  When  her  physical  strength  is  less,  the  music  is  taken  £Eister, 
and  all  her  movements  are  more  rapid.  During  the  "  flopping  "  steps 
we  are  always  glad  when  the  dancer  is  out  of  condition,  as  then  she 
darts  about  more  madly  and  it  is  over  sooner. 

In  many  modem  ballets  the  number  of  beautiful  girls  that  appear 
is  a  matter  for  admiration,  and  one  which  receives  much  more 
attention  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago ;  but  they  are  usually  girls 
more  bent  on  advertising  their  own  perfections  than  on  making  any 
lasting  impression  by  their  skill :  that  is  to  say,  often  they  stand 
about  for  hours  doing  nothing,  taking  no  part  in  the  piece,  while  a 
few  are  engaged  in  jumping  about ;  and,  even  at  times,  there  may  be 
detected  a  Naiad  out  of  step  or  out  of  time  with  the  rest,  because  too 
much  occupied  in  ogling  her  favourites  in  the  house — a  fault  that 
would  never  be  tolerated  by  any  audience  really  imderstanding  and 
caring  for  the  dancing  as  an  art,  or  for  the  artistic  completeness  of  the 
coup  d'oeil.  This  is  partly  the  fault  of  those  who  arrange  the  parts  ; 
but  chiefly  because  there  is  no  dramatic  instinct  in  the  players — or 
rather  the  "loafers." 

Sometldng  may  be  made  of  even  the  most  trivial  r61e  if  the  player 
has  any  interest  in  it.  I  might  here  instance  the  "  Squirrel "  in 
"  Babil  and  Bijou,"  as  a  squirrel  having  a  capital  part,  but  a  squirrel 
absolutely  without  interest  in  it.  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  artistic 
feeling  in  that  squirrel.  An  occasional  aimless  scratch  with  her 
paws,  and  then  a  long,  long  relapse  into  stillness  and  foiget- 
fulness  of  all  but  a  myriad  eyes.     So  tame  a  squirrel  was  hardly 
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Why  the  ballet  is  no  longer  what  it  was  originally  meant  to  be 
why  th5  dancer  no  longer  holds  the  position  that  she  once  did  (and 
might  do  again),  is  partly  for  the  same  reason  that  modem  plays  are 
not  what  ancient  plays  were,  l^opular  discrimination  does  not  require 
a  Shakspeare  or  a  De  la  Motte.  Therefore,  just  as  we  have  no  longer 
great  dramatic  writers,  we  have  no  artists  in  dancing,  but  mere  jug- 
glers, and  artificial  skill  in  contortions  has  taken  the  place  of  dramatic 
gift  and  appreciation.  We  English,  cold  and  unfEustidious  as  we  are, 
can  hardly  conceive  of  Aristotle's  estimation  of  the  nimble  art ;  of  a 
daiic«  bringing  tears  to  the  eyes,  or  firing  the  soul  with  noble 
feelings,  or  a  passion  of  courage,  or  terror !  Think  of  any  dance,  as 
such,  being  seriously  compared  to  a  symphony  of  Beethoven  or  one 
of  the  Idylls  of  the  King  !  No,  our  highest  conception  of  the 
emotion  given  by  mere  dancing  is  an  enervating  sensation,  volup- 
tuous, languorous.  That  is  all  we  can  rise — or  sink — to.  Many 
minds  are  not  susceptible  even  of  that.  The  intricate  dancing, 
meaning,  as  it  does,  nothing,  or  meaning  what  is  at  all  events  unin- 
telligible to  a  great  number,  passes  before  the  eyes  like  the  hollow 
show  that  haunted  Tennyson's  Prince.  People  stare,  and  praise  and 
ap|)laud  because  others  praise  and  applaud.  They  do  not  understand 
the  skill,  they  do  not  discriminate  between  grace  and  ungrace  and 
disgrace,  they  do  not  detect  a  slovenly  step  as  they  detect  an  imper- 
fect rhyme  in  a  song ;  what  they  appreciate  in  a  ballet  is  often  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  the  performance,  sometimes  only  that  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  dancing  at  all — the  general  glitter,  and 
colour,  and  associations  of  a  fashionable  place  of  resort. 

THE  COUP  d'(eil. 

We  are  not  able  here  to  suggest  the  kind  of  subjects  that  might 
iuspirc  the  ballet,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  a  thing  from  a 
point  of  view  entirely  novel,  and  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  all 
our  ideas  and  associations  connected  with  this  form  of  entertainment. 
If  any  mind  could  once  grasp  the  notion  of  a  ballet  being  as  grand 
and  as  noble  a  representation  as  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays — or, 
indeed,  any  fine  drama; — if  a  dancer  could  spring  into  existence 
with  the  feelings  and  powers  of  the  public  dancers  in  Aristotle's  day, 
we  might  then  compose  scenes  and  collect  subjects  for  the  purpose. 
Then  our  sailors'  brave  hearts  might  be  fired  by  a  dance  like  that 
Pyrrhic  dance  of  Sparta,  our  ministers  inspired  by  dances  expressive 
of  all  the  noble  passions,  our  clergy  by  dances — ^why  not  1 — such  as 
the  early  Christians  joined  in  at  their  religious  meetings,  and  we 
should  all  be  the  better  for  it,  as  we  are  for  reading  poems,  and  essays, 
and  sermons ! 


ghostly  vision  in  the  gloaming.  vVe  have  been  so  long  m  the  dark 
that  we  have  forgotten  the  sunset,  and  cannot  believe  in  the 
dawn. 

But  taking  the  ballet  as  we  know  it,  an  exhibition  of  agility  and 
pretty  colours,  we  may  make  a  few  suggestions  for  the  coup  (TarU^ 
which  does  not  materially  concern  the  dancing,  although  the  dancing 
ought,  as  far  as  is  possible  to  the  intelligence  of  the  ballet  writer,  to 
coincide  with  and  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 

The  beautiful  and  ingenious  transformation  scenes  are  unmeaning, 
unless  some  reason  be  given  in  the  story  for  the  rapid  change  of 
colours,  and  this  might  be  mentioned  in  the  programme  in  lieu  of  the 
strings  of  feeble  puns  that  generally  fill  up  that  paper.  Either  the 
appearance  of  a  rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  April  changes  of  weather,  or 
the  rapid  transition  of  moods,  must  be  the  rationale  for  the  trans- 
formations. That  would  lend  a  new  and  increased  interest  to  this 
very  gracefid  effect.  When  flowers  suddenly  bloom  into  maidens,  a 
dream,  or  some  mythological  or  poetic  reason,  should  lead  up  to  it ; 
when  the  crowd  of  girls  is  meant  to  represent  a  "  garden  of  girls  " 
the  most  delicate  and  poetic  view  of  a  garden  should  alone  l>e  taken. 
Wh&t  can  be  a  more  vulgar  conception  of  a  garden  than  that  in  "Babil 
and  Bijou?" 

Let  any  man  who  means  to  compose  ballet  scenes  respect  his 
materials  enough  to  take  a  little  more  thought  for  his  work.  Let 
him  go  into  the  gardens  and  meadows  and  note  the  exquisite  move- 
ments and  combinations  of  colour  that  Mother  Nature  has  prepared 
before  his  eyes.  Let  him  take  with  him  a  mind  full  of  Chaucer's,  or 
Tennyson's,  or  Keats',  or  Miss  Ingelow's,  or  Morris's,  or  Buchanan's 
songs  and  lyrics — or  anyone  who  sees  the  beautiful  world  with 
worshipful  eyes,  if  he  be  not  a  seer  himself, — let  him  recall  the  thou- 
sand sweet  legends  that  Greece,  and  India,  and  Germany,  and  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  and  Old  England  herself,  have  registered  all  ready 
to  inspire  him. 

Here  are  some  of  the  effects  which  he  will  see,  and  which  might  he 
suggested  on  the  stage. 
First :  the  long  grass  blowing  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  now  green,  now 

bluish,  according  to  the  "  airt." 

Girls  robed  in  green  gauze  and  pennons,  kneeling  in  the  stage. 
As  they  bend  forward  all  is  green :  as  they  bend  backward 
they  fling  up  strings  of  pale  blue  flowers,  giving  the  crowd  a 
bluish  impression. 
A  stream  of  water  edged  with  low  willows,  blowing  in  the  wind. 

Girls  in  dull  green  robes  changing  to  white  or  grey  as  they 
move  simultaneously,  as  the  willow  boughs  change. 
The  sea  with  its  waves  and  foam,  and  skimming  gulls. 
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birds  darting  over  their  heads ;  suddenly  thej  fall  into  a 
buttercup  meadow,  throwing  off  blue  cloaks  and  turning  to 
gold,  when  the  hero  reaches  the  opposite  shore. 
The  river  that  enchanted  the  Knight,  hearing  the  Lorelei  sing. 

A  stream  of  girls  kneeling  and  waving  windy  scarfs,  as  the 
Knight  comes  by.    He  is  caught  in  the  flood,  which  suddenly 
becomes  instinct  with  life,  and  resolves  itself  into  a  group 
of  bridal  maidens  dancing  round  the  happy  pair. 
A  yellow  fog,  broken  through  by  the  sun. 

Maidens  hidden  by  the  whirling  of  their  amber  veils,  and 

breaking  into  a  sudden  flood  of  silver  and  golden  dazzle, 

with  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  scent  of  flowers. 

How  many  more  effects  crowd   into  one's  head  that  might  be 

suggested  in  the  ballet !     Moonlight  scenes,  of  purple  and  silver — 

dawnings  where  black  changes  to  grey,  and  grey  to  white,  and  the 

white  to  a  flood  of  rose-coloured  light, — the  pink  flutter  of  totter-grass, 

whose    whistling   and    waving    might    be    suggested   by    branches 

of  bells.     The  sounds  might  bo  suggested  too — the  splashing  of  water 

by  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  hissing  of  cornfields  and  the  music  of 

the   wind  by  soft  airy   singing.     Why   are   none    of  these   effects 

studied  and  reproduced,  as  artists  study  and  reproduce  them  for  their 

pictures,  either  accurately  or  conventionally  1     How  easy  would  be 

the  aurora  horealu  on  a  scene  of  ice,  or  any  sunset  or  sunrise  on 

any  scene  for  the  introduction  of  the  coloured  lights  ! 

The  word  "  artist "  has  been  sadly  abused.  The  scene-painter  is 
called  an  artist  {yide  the  figures  that  surmoimt  the  stage  at  St. 
George's  Hall — 0  my  country !)  The  manager  is  called  an  artist, 
the  dancers  are  all  artists,  the  band  are  artists,  as  if  an  artist  were 
bom  every  day,  and  were  not  a  Phosnix !  Now,  with  rare  exceptions, 
all  these  people  are  simply  skilled  artisans  and  no  artists  at  all ;  and 
there  must  be  at  once  perceptible  a  wide  difference  between  the 
two  ranks.  When  the  player  protests  against  stuff  that  degrades 
even  his  skill,  when  the  scene-painter  goes  to  nature  for  his  effects 
and  figures,  when  the  manager  strives  to  honoiir  and  not  abuse  his 
splendid  materials,  and  to  elevate  rather  than  lower  the  tone  of 
the  stage,  when  the  dancers  shew  some  gifts  rarer  than  lissome  joints 
and  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  decency,  we  may  then  begin  to  give 
them  the  noble  title  of  *'  artist." 

The  first  thing  is  for  the  bat-eyed  English  to  realise  what  it  is 
they  really  see.  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  high  price  of  the 
stalls  invested  the  proceedings  with  an  ideal  glory  blinding  the  eyes 
of  the  most  prudish.  At  any  rate  scenes,  which  in  the  presence  of 
the  elite  of  London  society  appear  not  only  bearable  but  delightful, 
may    possibly  appear   almost    shocking    when  described  in  print. 
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THE    CENTRAL    TELEGRAPH    STATION. 


Of  the  thousands  of  persomj  who  daily  pass  along  Moorgate  Street, 
comparatively  few  have  any  idea  of  the  busy  hive  of  industry  situate 
in  what  is  now  called  Telegraph  Street.  Boys  clad  in  the  familiar 
Post-of&oe  uniform  are  seen  flitting  in  and  out,  and  at  oertain  hours 
of  the  day  groups  of  youths  and  of  well-dressed  girls  may  also  be  seen 
to  emerge  into  the  broader  thoroughfare,  where  they  are  speedily 
absorbed  into  the  constant  stream  of  passengers.  But  of  the  ceaseless 
activity  within  the  dingy  red  brick  building  appropriated  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Central  Telegraph  Office,  not  one  in  ten  thoiisand  perhaps 
haB  the  slightest  conceptioi;!.  Yet  from  this  mighty  nervous  centre,  at 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  night,  there  are  flashing  forth  to  the  re- 
motest villages  of  the  kingdom,  and  under  the  sea  to  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  tidings  of  family  .weal  or  woe,  utterances  of  love  and  fear,  plain- 
tive entreaties,  joyous  announcements ;  mingled  with  the  stem  prose 
of  commerce  and  of  politics.  Away  go  the  silent  messages  with  light- 
ning speed,  imder  the  streets,  through  the  air,  along  railways  and 
highways,  over  moor  and  moimtain,  down  into  valleys  and  dells, 
across  rivers  and  streams,  by  the  forest  and  the  fen ;  and  everywhere 
"watchful  eyes  and  ears  are  quick  to  observe  and  swift  fingers  are 
waiting  to  write  down  and  transmit  the  varied  tidings.  By  day  and 
night,  on  Sundays  as  well  as  throughout  the  week,  during  festivals 
and  fasts,  there  is  unceasing  activity  in  Telegraph  Street,  and  yet  the 
work  is  carried  on  with  comparatively  little  noise  or  outward  show. 
The  place  resembles  a  hive  of  human  bees  in  more  respects  than  one. 
Messengers  are  perpetually  passing  in  and  out  of  the  chief  portal. 
Staircases  and  passages  are  full  of  life.  The  operating  rooms  are  so 
closely  packed  with  busy  workers  as  to  be  almost  crowded.  Keen 
eyes  are  watching  the  rapid  deflections  of  the  needle  instruments ; 
quick  ears  are  interpreting  the  swift  "chink,  chink"  of  the  little 
bells ;  nimble  fingers  are  flying  over  the  paper  to  fix  the  messages  as 
fast  as  they  arrive.  There  are  no  drones  in  this  hive.  All  the  638 
female  clerks  and  the  420  male  clerks,  with  the  199  boy  messengers, 
have  enough  to  do,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  from 
26,000  to  28,000  messages  are  despatched  every  twenty-four  hours, 
irrespective  of  Press  messages,  which  sometimes  amount  to  350,000 
words  in  that  period.  Every  telegram  from  the  provinces  for  any 
part  of  London  is  sent  to  this  central  station,  and  is  thence  trans- 
mitted immediately  to  the  proper  district ;  and  every  message  ftx)m 
the  nimierous  metropolitan  stations  comes  through  this  centre,  which 
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effected  between  the  two  terminal  stations,  and  in  some  cases  and  for 
special  purposes  the  wires  are  thus  "switched,"  as  the  technical 
phrase  goes.  But  in  practice  it  is  found  best  and  quickest  to 
transmit  the  messages  through  the  central  station.  Thus  the 
Parliamentary  debates  are  telegraphed  direct  on  two  wires  from 
Westminster  to  the  Intelligence  Department  in  Telegraph  Street, 
where  the  sheets  are  at  onee  distributed  to  the  several  circuits  over 
which  the  news  has  to  be  sent  to  the  provincial  towns.  There  are 
seven  separate  w^ires  to  Glasgow,  five  to  Southampton,  fifteen  to 
Manchester,  and  seventeen  to  Liverpool.  To  such  places,  where  the 
traflic  is  very  great,  certain  wires  or  circuits  are  appropriated  for 
sending  messages,  and  others  for  receiving  them. 

To  economise  labour  and  time,  several  of  the  principal  City  stations, 
as  Comhill,  Fenchurch  Street,  Temple-Bar,  the  General  Post-office, 
and  Leadenhall  Street,  are  connected  with  Telegraph  Street  by  means 
of  pneumatic-tubes,  which  are  worked  from  the  central  office.  A 
dozen  messages  can  be  rolled  into  a  small  compass,  placed  in  properly 
constructed  carriers  of  gutta-percha  covered  with  felt,  and  sent 
through  the  tubes  in  a  few  seconds.  While  we  are  writing,  a  bell 
rings  from  Fenchurch  Street,  to  denote  that  a  packet  of  messages  is 
ready.  The  boy  in  charge  closes  the  little  door  of  thick  plate  glass 
at  the  end  of  the  tube  marked  Fenchurch  Street,  pulls  a  handle,  and 
thus  exhausts  the  air  from  that  tube,  through  which  the  packet  is 
sucked,  coming  with  a  dull  "  thud  "  against  the  glass.  He  rings 
another  bell  by  electricity  to  inform  the  clerk  at  Comhill  that  a 
packet  is  coming  there,  places  it  in  the  end  of  the  tube  marked  Com- 
hill, closes  the  glass  door,  pulls  a  handle,  and  the  packet  is  driven 
through  in  twenty  seconds  by  air  pressure.  So  at  other  City  stations. 
Packets  of  messages  are  continually  arriving  and  departing;  the 
former  to  be  sent  to  other  parts  of  London  or  the  provinces ;  the 
latter  to  be  delivered  by  hand  in  the  respective  neighbourhoods. 
There  is  another  ingenious  contrivance  to  spare  labour  and  time,  and 
especially  to  prevent  the  confusion  and  delay  that  would  be  caused 
by  messengers  running  all  over  the  instrument  rooms.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  message  papers  are  transmitted  from  one  side  of  the  rooms 
to  another,  and  from  one  floor  to  another,  by  bands  of  endless  tapes  ; 
a  boy  at  each  end  inserting  the  papers  and  taking  them  off*.  They 
are  next  handed  over  to  experienced  lady-clerks  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  messages  checked ;  then  sorted  by  a  special  male  stafl^, 
who  possess  extmordinary  geographical  knowledge,  Ixjing  in  effect 
walking  gazetteers.  Finally,  they  are  delivered  to  the  respective 
tables,  at  which  the  operators  sit  in  close  lines.  Each  instrument  has 
a  fixed  number,  and  the  name  of  the  station  or  of  the  circuit  of 
stations,  printed  conspicuously  on  a  tablet.     Each  station  is  known  by 


is  read  oflf,  or  self-printed,  and  then  taken  on  to  the  clerk  at  the 
Brighton  instrument,  who  immediately  transmits  it.  The  first  floor 
is  devoted  to  metropolitan  messages ;  the  second  to  those  for  the 
provinces  and  abroad.  In  the  latter,  there  is  direct  communication 
with  the  Atlantic  Cables,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Indo-European,  and 
other  foreign  lines.  Of  the  total  number  of  clerks,  341  are  sta- 
tioned in  the  metropolitan  gallery,  and  717  in  the  provincial  gallery. 
Each  clerk,  as  fast  as  a  message  is  received  from  the  distant  station, 
writes  it  on  a  form,  which  is  then  placed  in  an  open  wire  basket  on  a 
stand  above  the  instnmient,  and  a  messenger  comes  round  every  few 
moments  and  removes  it  to  the  proper  destination.  Or  if  the  message 
is  to  be  transmitted,  it  is  sent  to  the  clerk  of  another  circuit  to  be  re- 
telegraphed  to  its  ultimate  destination. 

The  Morse  printing  instruments,  of  which  there  are  120  in  the 
metropolitan  gallery,  and  102  in  the  provincial  gallery,  are  beautiful 
contrivances.  The  electric  current  acts  upon  a  marker  having  a  ver- 
tical motion,  and  according  as  this  is  communicated  at  the  other  end, 
certain  dots  and  dashes  are  made  upon  the  strip  of  blue  paper  as  it 
passes  along  beneath  the  marker.  Each  letter  has  its  signs,  which 
are  as  intelligible  as  ordinary  writing  after  a  few  months*  practice. 
The  alphabet  is  given  below,  and  that  of  the  single  needle  instru- 
ment is  appended  in  the  narrow  column.  The  long  dash  in  the 
Morse  printer  is  equivalent  to  a  beat  to  the  right  of  the  single  needle, 
and  the  short  dash  corresponds  with  a  beat  to  the  left. 
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One  great  advantage  of  the  Morse  printer  is  that  it  is  perfectly 
automatic,  and  a  mistake  is  easily  traceable ;  whereas  in  the  needle 


stop  it  for  re-signalling.  Of  the  single  needle  instruments 'there  are 
128  in  use  at  the  central  station,  with  one  double  needle,  five  Bright'a 
bells,  and  five  ABC.  instniments. 

The  single  needle  is  used  with  the  nearer  and  less  important 
stations,  and  in  the  country  and  for  local  purposes.  Bright's  bell 
instnmient  requires  very»  careful  adjustment  and  working,  and  it  has 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  most  skilled  operators.  There  are  also  three 
Morse  sounders  in  use,  one  each  to  Manchester,  Dublin,  and  Norwich. 
The  ABC  instruments  have  the  alphabet  arranged  on  their  face  in 
a  circle,  and  being  very  easy  to  work,  although  the  slowest,  they  are 
used  for  private  messages.  There  are  also  twelve  Hughes's  type- 
printers,  which  print  the  message  at  each  end  in  bold  Egyptian 
letters  on  strips  of  white  paper.  This  instrument  is  worked  by 
means  of  keys  resembling  those  of  a  piano,  the  letter  being  marked 
on  each.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  quick  manipulation,  for  as  soon  as 
the  electric  current  is  applied  the  operator  proceeds  exactly  as  if  she 
were  playing  a  tune,  and  the  strip  is  seen  to  issue  from  the  side  of  the 
instrument  with  the  message  printed  upon  it ;  a  corresponding  process 
being  instantaneously  carried  on  at  the  distant  station.  Thus,  while 
we  are  waiting,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Fischer,  the  very  efficient 
controller  of  the  central  office  (whose  great  courtesy  and  patience  in 
conducting  us  over  the  establishment  demand  special  notice),  the 
following  message  is  sent  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  here  written. 
"  Mn  Fischer  has  visitors  here.  What  weather  have  you  in  Liver- 
pool 1 "  Instantly,  without  any  perceptible  break,  the  answer  comes^ 
printed  on  the  same  slip  of  paper  before  our  eyes.  "  Rather  cloudy, 
but  looks  as  if  it  would  be  finte  after  a  bit."  Then  the  instrument 
resumes  the  silent  but  swift  message  in  which  it  is  at  the  time 
employed.  Hughes's  type-printer  requires  no  transcription,  the 
printed  slips  being  cut  off  and  gummed  on  to  the  delivery 
forms. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  mechanism  is  that 
known  as  Wheatstone's  automatic  instrument,  of  which  there  arc 
thirty-six  in  use,  entirely  in  the  provincial  gallery.  By  means  of 
this  wonderful  and  ingenious  contrivance,  the  message  is  punched 
out,  according  to  an  established  code,  on  slips  of  white  paper,  three 
of  which  can  be  perforated  in  triplicate  at  once.  The  operator  plays 
on  two  keys  or  on  two  round  knobs,  making  therewith  perforations 
resembling  those  between  the  rows  of  postage  stamps.  One  clerk, 
who  is  peculiai'ly  expeditious,  was  pointed  out  as  being  able  thus  to 
punch  forty  words  in  a  minute.  The  white  strips  thus  punctiu-ed 
are  then  taken  to  another  beautiful  and  delicate  instrument  which 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  Jacquard  loom.  The  end  of  the  strip 
of  paper  is  inserted  beneath  a  small  cogged  wheel,  which  gradually 
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Dy  tne  oaiteiy  ana  transmit  tne  message,  pnncing  it  at  tne  otner  ena 
bj  means  of  a  Morse  instrument.  The  slender  levers  pass  into  the 
perforations  of  the  strip  of  white  paper,  and  produce  corresponding 
marks  at  the  distant  statiim,  or  at  many  stations;  for  the  object  is  to 
manifold  a  message,  and  thus  to  save  time  and  labour.  In  order  to 
keep  the  Wheatstone  supplied  with  perforated  slips,  it  is  needful  to 
have  several  expeditious  punchers  at  work  for  each  circuit.  The 
paper  strip  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  so  that  only  when  a  per- 
forated portion  is  passing  through  the  ''transmitter"  is  a  current 
sent.  The  primary  object  of  the  Wheatstone  automaton  is  to  develop 
the  carrying  power  of  wires  in  cases  where  the  amount  of  work  is 
such  that  it  could  not  be  performed  without  great  delay  by  the  ordi- 
nary Morse  printer.  One  wire  w^orked  by  the  Wheatstone  is  equal 
to  three  or  four  wires  worked  by  the  Morse,  so  far  as  regards 
carrying  power.  With  a  number  of  these  automatic,  instruments 
arranged  in  a  row  the  same  message  can  be  sent  to  a  great  number  of 
places^  north  and  south,  east  and  west,  for  as  the  white  strip  passes 
through  the  first  instrument  to  the  left  it  has  only  to  be  inserted  in 
the  second,  or  one  of  the  duplicate  perforations  can  be  used,  and  so 
on  through  the  whole  series  ;  and  thus  the  message  can  be  duplicated 
or  manifolded  to  all  the  places  on  the  respective  wires.  In  the 
circuit  known  as  the  "  Western  News  Wire,"  for  example,  there  are 
included  the  towns  of  Bristol,  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Gloucester,  Newport, 
Cardiff,  and  Cardiflf  Docks.  Thus  Parliamentary  news,  or  an  im- 
portant speech,  or  any  item  of  general  news,  can  be  simultaneously 
sent  to  many  places  at  once,  and  at  the  rate  of  from  120  to  140 
words  in  a  minute.  In  this  way  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at  Green* 
wich,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  at  Manchester,  last  year,  were  tnvnsniitted  to 
the  principal  London  and  provincial  newspapers. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  Metropolis  is  wrapped  in  slumber,  the 
night  staff  at  the  central  ofl&ce  are  busily  employed.  Private  mes- 
sages are  then  but  few ;  the  chief  employment  being  furnished  by  the 
newspapers.  Streams,  rills,  and  drops  of  information  are  perpetually 
coming  in  for  transmission  to  the  varicrus  newspaper  offices  in  London 
and  in  all  the  leading  provincial  towns.  By  means  of  such  agencies 
as  Renter,  the  Central  News,  and  the  Press  Association,  home  and 
foreign  intelligence  is  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  is  then  difiused 
with  lightning  speed,  so  that  readers  of  all  the  morning  papers  may 
be  duly  apprised  of  the  latest  news.  During  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment abstracts  of  the  debates  are  forwarded,  and  full  reports  of  any 
speeches  by  local  magnates,  or  on  local  topics.  Some  country  papers, 
nine  in  all,  have  special  wires,  that  is,  their  exclusive  or  prior  use 
from  6  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  This  costs  £600  per  annum,  including  the 
services  of  two  clerks  for  tiunsmitting  and  receiving.  The  provincial 
journals  which  indulge  in  this  costly  privilege  are  the  Manchester 
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and  the  Glasgow  Herald  and  the  Mail,  to  each  of  which  several 
columns  of  matter  are  nightly  forwarded.  During  the  day,  there  is 
direct  communication  from  the  London  Stock  Exchange  to  the  Ex- 
changes of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
other  towns  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  ruling  prices  of  all  commodities 
are  known  all  over  the  kingdom.  There  are  direct  wires  from 
Lloyd's,  the  Baltic,  and  other  great  commercial  centres  j  and  from 
these,  incessant  streams  of  messages  are  passing  to  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  world.  A  special  table  is  devoted  to 
Brighton,  the  rapid  growth  of  which  place,  with  its  proximity  to 
London,  causes  a  large  amount  of  telegraphic  business.  As  Beu*  as 
possible  the  messages  are  sent  direct  to  the  nearest  sub-office  iu 
Brighton,  for  which  purpose  a  list  of  the  streets  is  himg  up,  with 
initials  to  denote  the  particular  office.  There  is  also  a  special  room 
for  racing  telegrams,  and  when  any  great  event  is  on,  as  at  Epsom, 
Newmarket,  or  Doncaster,  upwards  of  a  score  of  the  best  clerks  are 
required  for  the  performance  of  the  work.  Mr.  Scudamore  has  so 
developed  the  system  that  intelligence  is  now  forwarded  direct  from 
the  racecourse,  and  in  the  case  of  the  autumn  manoDuvres  a  field 
telegraph  is  used  so  as  to  follow  up  every  operation  and  movement. 
Special  events  require  exceptional  arrangements,  and  these  are  always 
made.  Parliamentary  elections,  agricultxiral  shows,  the  autumnal 
meetings  of  learned  bodies,  great  political  gatherings,  colliery 
accidents,  <S^.,  give  rise  to  a  vast  and  sudden  increase  of  work ;  and 
when  such  events  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  offices,  the 
clerical  force  has  to  be  supplemented.  During  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  two  members  of  the  special  staff  were  stationed 
night  and  day  in  Sandringham  House,  and  additional  strength  had 
to  be  given  during  that  anxious  time  to  the  Lynn  office.  More 
recently,  the  awful  catastrophe  which  befell  the  Northfleet,  off  Dun- 
geness,  compelled  a  sudden  arrangement  for  transmitting  news. 

A  clever  contrivance  is  seen  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  central 
station  for  signalling  Greenwich  mean-time  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day. , 
This  chronograph. is  self-acting,  and  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  Observatory.  At  a  few  seconds  before  ten  o'clock  each  morning, 
all  the  places  which  receive  the  time  direct  are  at  once  brought  into 
communication  by  clock-work,  with  the  chronograph;  the  working 
instruments  being  at  the  same  time  automatically  disconnected. 
Exactly  at  ten  a  signal  is  made  from  Greenwich,  which  is  instan- 
taneously seen  at  each  of  the  widely  distant  places  included  in  the 
arrangement;  and  these  immediately  transmit  the  signal  to  other 
places  of  which  they  are  the  respective  centres,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  few  seconds  required.  As  soon  as  the  chronograph  has  per- 
formed its  daily  task,  the  various  working  instruments  are  again  con- 


the  power  is  manufactured,  and  each  is  connected  with  a  testing 
apparatus  affixed  to  the  wall,  by  means  of  which  any  fault  can  be  at 
once  traced  and  localised.  This  apparatus  very  much  resembles  a 
huge  key-board  or  frame  for  numbered  tablets,  such  as  is  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  many  large  manufactories.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  brass 
knobs  numbered,  to  correspond  with  the  various  instruments,  and 
through  which  the  testing  wires  are  passed,  being  protected  by  gutta- 
percha, which  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  By  means  of  the  sus- 
ceptible instrument  called  the  galvanometer,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
with  accuracy  where  a  fault  exists,  and  as  soon  as  the  precise  spot  is 
known  it  is  easy  to  repair  the  defect. 

Descending  to  the  basement,  the  silent  motive-power  of  all  this 
marvellous  activity  is  seen.  Arranged  on  shelves  around  the  walls 
and  on  wooden  racks  that  intersect  a  room  about  twenty-five  feet 
square,  are  a  number  of  small  oblong  wooden  boxes,  resembling 
children's  coffins.  These  are  the  batteries  containing  the  imprisoned 
giant  which  performs  all  the  work  that  we  have  witnessed  upstairs. 
Most  of  the  batteries  contain  ten  cells,  and  four,  six,  eight,  or  more 
of  such  batteries  are  used  with  each  instniment,  according  to 
distance.  Daniel's  batteries  are  now  chiefly  employed,  being  more 
durable  and  simple  in  construction  than  others.  When  once  charged, 
they  will  ordinarily  continue  to  work  day  and  night  for  nearly  a  year. 

In  the  basement  is  also  the  engine-room,  whence  the  power  is 
supplied  to  the  pneumatic  tubes  on  the  second  floor.  Here,  as 
throughout  the  building,  everything  is  clean  and  bright,  and  the 
machinery  performs  its  allotted  task  without  ceasing.  The  air  is 
condensed  and  exhausted  by  the  respective  mechanisms ;  the  applica- 
tion, either  of  pressure  or  suction,  being  under  the  control  of  a  boy 
in  one  of  the  rooms  above,  who  simply  pulls  a  knob,  as  has  been 
already  explained.  All  repairs  and  renovations  of  the  mechanism 
have  to  be  performed  by  night  or  on  Sundays,  when  the  work, 
never  light,  is  yet  lightest. 

Telegraph  business  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  since  it  was 
undertaken  by  the  Post-office  on  February  4,  1870,  that  it  has  even,  in 
this  short  space  of  time,  outstripped  the  capacities  of  this  large  pile 
of  buildings.  In  the  instrument-rooms  every  inch  of  space  is  turned 
to  account,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  have  any  more 
operators  at  work.  The  wonder  is  that  with  1058  clerks  on  the 
establishment  (although,  of  course,  this  number  is  never  present  at 
one  time)  the  work  should  be  done  so  systematicaUy  and  correctly. 
The  place  is  well  lit  and  well  ventilated,  and  due  provision  is  made 
for  the  order  and  comfort  of  the  stafl^.  No  girls  are  employed  before 
8  A.M.  or  after  8  p.m.,  and  they  work  in  "  shifts  "  or  relays  of  eight 
hours  each,  with  additional  pay  of  fifty  per  cent,  for  overtime.     The 


shillings,  although  some  of  the  latter  earn  considerably  more,  as  is 
due  to  special  aptitude  and  proficiency.  The  rate  per  hoiu*  for  over- 
time varies  from  fourpence  to  ninepence,  according  to  the  scale  of 
weekly  pay.  The  large  introduction  of  female  labour,  in  a  work  to 
which  feminine  hands  are  peculiarly  adapted,  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  condition  of  thousands  of  middle-class  families,  not  only 
in  London  but  at  nmnerous  provincial  stations,  where  hundreds  of  girlb. 
are  thus  employed.  The  night  staff  of  male  clerks  is  separate^ 
receiving  higher  pay.  Suitable  retiring  rooms  are  provided  in  distinct 
parts  of  the  building ;  and,  as  none  are  allowed  to  leave  it  during  the 
period  of  duty,  there  are  refre8hment>-rooms  for  their  convenience  and 
comfort.  At  present  it  is  intended  that  the  two  upper  floors  of  the 
new  building  in  St  Martin's-le-Grand  shall  be  devoted  to  telegraphic 
purposes ;  but  even  this  greatly  extended  accommodation  will  not  long 
sufl&ce  if  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the  inland  rate  to  sixpence  for 
twenty  words  should  speedily  come  into  effect.  An  ordinary  British 
householder  dreads  the  process  known  as  removing  or  flitting,  but 
this  becomes  a  grave  matter  when  it  comprises  a  whole  department, 
the  work  of  which  extends  to  every  part  of  the  empire.  It  is,  however, 
unavoidable,  owing  to  the  imparalleled  extension  of  business,  which  is 
witnessing  a  steady  growth  every  month.  According  to  the  last 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  more  than  1,300  new  telegraph 
offices  had  been  opened  during  the  year,  and  the  messages  increased 
by  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  the  number  being  11,760,000,  in  addition 
to  700,000  newspaper  messages.  Of  the  whole,  nearly  one-half  are 
sent  from  twelve  places,  viz.,  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Newcastle,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Hull,  Belfast, 
and  Leeds.  The  telegraph  is  now  largely  used  for  the  purposes  of 
ordinary  trade,  and  the  old  sentiment  of  surprise  and  alarm  with 
which  private  persons  used  to  receive  a  message  is  fast  dying  away. 
There  will,  doubtless,  be  yet  greater  developments  in  the  science  of 
telegraphy,  and  fresh  mechanical  appliances  will  be  devised  still 
further  to  abridge  time  and  space. 

W.  H.  S.  Aubrey. 
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I  THOUGHT,  said  Miller,  there  was  something  in  the  wind  that  cold 
Monday  night  when  I  got  back  from  the  city  and  found  a  double 
supply  of  my  favourite  hot  buttered  muffins  awaiting  me,  and  my 
slippers  so  nicely  aired  on  the  hearth.  But  I  was  sure  of  it  when  my 
^vife  said  smiling,  "  I  hope  you  like  the  tea,  dear ;  I  put  an  extra 
spoonful  in,  because  it*s  such  a  bleak  night  for  you;"  and  when 
my  eldest  daughter  Molly  laughed  so  very  heartily  at  my  old  story 
of  the  Chinese  Missionary,  which  I  think  so  good  that  I  take  every 
opportunity  of  repeating  it. 

"  Now,  Molly,"  said  I,  as  I  took  down  my  meerschaum  after  tea ; 
"  now,  Molly,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  What  is  what,  papa  ? "  said  Molly ;  but  she  blushed  and  laughed  a 
conscious  little  laugh  all  the  same. 

"  Come,"  I  retorted,  "  let  us  have  it.  What  is  it  you  want  to  coax 
out  of  me  now  1 " 

"  Well,  Molly,  as  papa  seems  so  cunning  at  finding  us  out,  I  think 
we  had  better  tell  him  what  we  have  been  talking  about,"  said  my 
wife  with  a  slightly  nervous  titter. 

"  A  great  deal  better,  you  most  artfid  of  women,"  said  I,  with  all 
the  sternness  I  could  muster ;  "  and  no  more  compliments  to  my 
superior  wisdom,  if  you  please.  I  am  quite  aware  you  are  only  oiling 
the  machinery  to  make  it  run  round  your  own  way.  All  attempts  too 
to  bribe  the  court  with  more  muffins  will  only  injure  your  case. 
Proceed,  therefore." 

"  Well,  James,"  replied  my  wife,  "  the  girls  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing all  the  afternoon,  and,  ahem  ! — " 

"And  all  the  morning  too,  I  have  no  doubt.  So  far  the  court 
quite  agrees  with  you,  madam,"  I  interrupted,  blowing  out  one  of  my 
most  sarcastic  wreaths  of  smoke. 

"  These  poor  things,  James,  do  so  want  you  to  give  them  an 
evening  party — something  a  little  stylish,  you  know, — like  other 
people,"  my  wife  continued,  huiTying  on  like  the  stream  when  it  has 
come  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

"  An  evening  party  ! "  I  repeated  in  amazement. 

"  Oh  yes  I  do,  papa,"  said  Molly,  sitting  down  on  the  hassock  at  my 
feet,  and  putting  her  rosy  cheek  on  my  knee.  She  is  an  admirable 
hand  at  coaxing,  is  Molly. 

"Yes,  dear,  why  should  we  not  be  like  our  neighbours,  at  least 
sometimes — like  Mrs.  Vyner,  for  instance!"  pursued  my  wife 
skilfully  singling  out  an  acquaintance  who  was  my  pet  aversion. 

"  Well,  because  we  can't,  if  we  tried ;  we  haven't  got  the  money,  "  I 


of  thousands  a  year,  and  I  have  barely  as  many  hundreds." 

"Well,  but  we  might  just  show  Mrs.  Vyner  we  know  what's 
what." 

It  was  a  mean  advantage  which  my  wife  Jane  was  taking,  and 
she  knew  it  Mrs,  Vyner  was  from  the  same  county  town  as  myself, 
and  on  the  strength  of  her  father  having  had  a  thousand  a  year  in 
land  (and  heaven  knows  how  much  more  in  rustic  stupidity !)  had 
always  considered  herself  entitled  to  play  the  part  of  a  superior  being 
towards  us.  Nor  was  she  content  with  thinking  this,  but  was 
determined  we  should  admit  her  glorious  supremacy  in  style,  house, 
furniture  and  belongings.  In  a  word,  she  was  my  special  abhorrence ; 
and  if  there  was  one  thing  I  should  have  liked,  it  would  have  been 
to  see  Mrs.  V.  *  brought  down  a  peg.'  Jane  knew  this  weakness  of 
mine  very  well,  and  I  consider  it  an  ungenerous  action  on  her  part  to 
have  appealed  to  it.  However,  for  the  present  I  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion firmly. 

In  truth  the  notion  of  our  giving  an  evening  party  was  a  very  ridicu  • 
lous  one.  I  was  secretary  to  a  City  company  with  about  three 
himdred  a-year.  We  had  already  sacrificed  to  the  graces  of  London 
society — appearances — by  taking  a  decent  house  at  Netting  Hill,  and 
had  hard  work,  what  with  Ned's  schooling  and  the  *  finishing '  of 
my  two  daughters,  to  keep  our  heads  fairly  above  water.  So,  like  a 
sensible  man,  I  had  hitherto  always  insisted  on  dining  at  half-past  one, 
and  had  never  received  my  friends  otherwise  than  at  tea  and  supper, 
m  the  plainest  of '  plain  ways.*  If  they  liked  to  drop  in  at  such  times 
(and  many  of  them  did),  we  were  always  delighted  to  see  them,  and 
imder  these  circumstances  had  many  a  pleaaanter  chat  and  laugh,  I 
dare  say,  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  grander  houses.  The  very  freedom 
of  this  kind  of  visiting,  the  knowledge  that  you  can  come  and  go 
when  you  Hke,  do  and  talk  as  you  like,  and  that  the  more  you 
please  yourself  the  better  you  will  please  your  host,  suit  my  con- 
stitution exactly;  and  I  believe  that  in  liking  it  I  am  only  one 
of  a  vast  majority  of  London  gentlemen.  For  the  ladies  I  dare 
not  speak. 

When  we  went  to  bed,  however,  my  wife  retimied  to  the  attack,  and 
did  not  leave  me  till  she  was  victorious.  Her  chief  argument  now 
was  that  we  "  ought  to  give  Molly  a  chance  ;  and  Molly  thought  so 
herself.  There  was  young  Kelly  looked  very  sweet  at  her ;  but  how 
could  we  expect  a  respectable  young  fellow  like  him  to  come  forward 
unless  he  saw  we  knew  somebody  and  were  not  quite  out  of  the  pale  of 
good  society  ] " 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  pray  don't  put  these  silly  notions  into  Molly's 
head.  Kelly  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  spooney  on  Ellen 
Vyner  and  not  at  all  on  Molly." 


— ^yes,  yes,  I  think  so  indeed." 

"  Well,  if  you  really  think  we  ought  to  give  Molly  this  party,*'  said 
I,  reluctantly. 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  a  good  excuse  for  beginning.  But  I  think 
owe  ught  to  give  one  every  year  for  the  future." 

I  groaned  in  spirit  and  said,  "  Pray  let  us  get  safely  over  this 
before  we  talk  of  any  more.  I  confess  I  think  the  whole  notion  absurd 
— the  expense,  the  trouble,  the  probability  of  a  break-down  with 
such  servants  as  ours.     But  I  suppose  you  must  have  your  way." 

Accordingly,  in  the  morning  my  wife  and  two  daughters  formed 
themselves  into  a  permanent  committee  of  ways  and  means.  They 
decided  that  things  could  not  possibly  be  got  ready  under  a  month, 
and  for  the  whole  of  that  time,  we  were  in  a  state  of  disturbance. 
First,  it  was  found  out  that  the  drawing-room  curtains  were  old  and 
sh9,bby,  and  we  must  have  new  ones;  then,  that  the  dining-room 
carpet  did  not  suit  the  furniture — "  and  you  would  not  wish  people 
to  think  we  have  no  taste,  dear  ?  "  said  my  wife.  Now,  it  was  my  old 
book-case  that  had  to  be  shoved  into  an  unobtrusive  comer,  where  I 
had  to  go  and  hunt  for  my  papers  in  the  dark  ;  next,  one  nearly  broke 
one's  neck  over  a  new  music-stand  which  had  arrived  that  morning 
and  been  left  in  the  passage,  "  only  just  for  a  minute  till  the  carpet 
was  put  down ;"  then  if  any  friend  came  in  there  was  scarcely  a 
single  place  where  one  could  sit  down.  In  a  word,  all  our  quiet, 
homely,  comfortable  ways  were  at  an  end  ;  and  what  with  uphol- 
sterers, carpenters,  piano-tuners,  and  others,  it  was  just  as  bad  as  if 
we  were  *  flitting.*  I  was  heartily  glad,  therefore,  when  they  at  last 
declared  themselves  ready  to  send  out  *  the  invitations.* 

Then  the  consultations  there  were  about  the  day  and  what  people 
we  were  to  ask  !  Mr.  Disraeli,  forming  a  new  cabinet  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  fourth  part  of  the  world,  could  not  have  pondered  each  name 
for  a  longer  time,  or  more  anxiously,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  not 
have  looked  half  so  gravely  important  over  it.  For  my  part,  I 
watched  the  proceedings  with  an  amused  eye,  for  my  opinion,  like  an 
eminent  physician's,  was  only  taken  as  a  very  last  resource. 

The  first  name  written  down  in  '  all  the  lists '  was  of  course  Fred 
Kelly's, — to  catch  whom  (in  plain  English)  our  party  waa  given. 

I  never  could  quite  understand  how  this  young  Kelly,  who 
was  in  the  Civil  Service,  contrived  to  make  so  many  mothers  and 
daughters  run  rffter  him.  Perhaps  (as  quantity  is  often  preferred  to 
quality)  it  was  only  because  there  was  so  much  of  him,  fbr  he  stood 
over  six  feet ;  but  then  he  was  as  thin  as  a  lath,  and  nearly  as  white, 
with  feeble  attempts  at  the  "straw-coloured  moustache  and  hay- 
coloured  beard"  that  Thackeray  speaks  of.  More  probably  the 
reason  was  that  he  had  in  perfection  the  cool  Ojibbeway  manner  of 


people  can  dare  to  be  natural.  He  was  never  genial — ^never  anunated 
— ^never  even  interested  :  indeed,  to  my  mind  he  was  more  like  a 
machine,  that  had  been  taught  to  talk  a  little,  than  a  man ;  because, 
to  save  himself  trouble,  he  seemed  to  have  a  pet  phrase  for  every- 
thing. All  persons  below  the  Civil  Service  were  "  Haw,  those  cads" 
— ^the  depth  of  his  reprobation  was  "  Not  good  form,  you  know  " — 
the  height  of  his  approval  was  expressed  by  '  Tol-lol,'  meaning 
*  tolerable ;'  though  once  I  certainly  heard  him  go  so  far  as  to  call 
a  thing  *  rather  jolly.'  My  younger  daughter,  Patty,  who  is  very 
observant,  used  to  laugh  and  say  that  Kelly  was  veiy  wise  to  be 
lackadaisical  about  everything,  because,  as  he  knew  so  little,  and 
had  no  feelings  and  no  ideas,  if  he  was  not  lackadaisical  he  would  be 
nothing.  And  from  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  him,  I  can  safely 
say  that,  if  he  had  any  ideas^  he  was  always  admirably  successful  in 
concealing  them.  In  a  word  he  was  quite  the  hero  of  certain  modem 
novelists  ;  and  the  very  difficulty  of  thawing  this  fashionable  icicle 
made  Molly  and  several  other  young  ladies  attempt  the  enterprise. 
But  as  yet  the  icicle  remained  an  icicle,  and  would  melt  to  no  warmth 
they  could  apply. 

Next  afba*  Kelly  in  our  common  list  came  the  names  of  the  Vyners 
— ^father,  mother,  and  two  daughters — without  whose  eyes  to  observe 
our  success  in  securing  Fred  the  triumph  would  scarcely  have  been 
complete.  All  the  rich  people  of  our  acquaintance  followed ; 
singularly  enough,  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  any  of 
these,  nor  about  that  tawny  young  idiot  Northcoat,  who  knew  the 
younger  son  of  a  lord.  Two  budding  barristers  from  the  Temple 
were  also  passed  nem,  con. — "  they  moved  in  such  good  society."  I 
suggested  asking  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  but  found  my  little 
joke  received  (for  the  first  time,  I  must  confess)  with  chilling  silence, 
as  the  awful  gravity  of  the  occasion  required. 

There  was  also  a 'charming  unanimity  about  asking  some  of  our  less 
important  acquaintance.  Thus  poor  Miss  Graham  was  asked,  because 
she  was  so  good-natured,  and  "  never  objected  to  play  any  quantity  of 
dance-music."  Then  Tomlins  could  carve,  and  Vickers  talk  so  well. 
Mrs.  Grubbins,  too,  and  the  three  Miss  Grubbinses,  would  be  mortally 
offended  if  they  were  left  out — so  "  there  was  no  help  for  it,  we  must 
have  them." 

Other  names  caused  more  discussion.  I  was  obstinate,  when  I  found 
my  wife  and  Molly  were  positively  thinking  of  leaving  out  my  old  school- 
fellow, Dick  Wotherspoon — ^the  best  of  good  fellows,  only  rather  rough 
in  his  manners,  as  most  of  these  enthusiastic  artists  are.  It  was  not, 
however,  on  this  account  so  much  that  my  wife  disliked  him,  as  the  fact 
that,  though  over  thirty,  he  seemed  to  be  making  no  headway  at  all  in 
life,  and  was  himself  beginning  to  think  he  had  mistaken  his  profession. 
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complete,  tnat  number  being  ten  or  niteen  people  more  tha: 
rooms  would  really  hold ;  but  then,  as  my  wife  said  "  They  woi 
sure,  some  of  them,  to  be  engaged  ;  and  so  we  might  as  well  hai 
credit  of  inviting  them  all  as  not." 

To  be  in  proper  form,  we  gave  a  ten  days*  invitation,  and  tl 
terval   was  ruled  over  by  the  milliners.     From  morning  to        I 
there  was  nothing  but  consultations  about  blonde  and  muslin,  n      i 
and  magenta,  or  critical  examination  of  patterns,  or  *  fittingj 
For  my  part,  I  undertook  to  look  after  the  tea,  supper,  and  attend 
for  all  of  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  contract,  since  we      I 
kept  a  fat  maid-servant  of  twenty  (whom  my  wife,  on  the  strength  < 
being  able  to  boil  potatoes  hard  and  reduce  mutton  chops  to  cii 
•dignified  with  the  name  of  *  cook ')  and  one  little  slut  of  thii 
scarcely  able  to  lift  a  slop-pail,  whom  we  called  our  *  housemaid.' 

I  must  say  I  never  felt  myself  in  such  a  ludicrously  mean  pot 
as  I  did  when  I  was  bargaining  with  the  imctuous  upholsterer  ii     I 
next  street  for  a  stylish  supper  on  hired  dishes,  to  be  handed  r 
by  three  imitation  footmen,  being  the  upholsterer's  assistants.        I 
whole  thing  did  seem  such  a  sham,  like  playing  the  peacock      i 
borrowed  feathers. 

The  all-important  night  arrived  at  last,  and  the  fever  of  expects 
and  anxiety  which  had  held  my  woman-kind  all  the  month  rea     ! 
its  height. 

Long  shall  I  be  in  forgetting  the  preparations  and  fiiss  of  that  di    : 
evening, — the  hurried  tea,  the  laborious  dressing,  the  solemn  si    i 
knock  of  the  upholsterer's  mwi,  like  the  undertaker  bringing  a  co    i 
the  frantic  appeals  to  Sarah  to  '^  come  and  fasten  me ; "  tiie  rust! 
akirts  in  the  passages ;  the  flying  about  of  distracted  cook  and  h€    i 
maid ;  the  staid  methodical  movements  of  the  long-visaged  wai    i 
But  as  the  clock  struck  the  fatal  hour  of  nine  we  were  all  assem 
in  state  ready  for  the  first  comer,  my  wife  buttoning  her  white    : 
gloves  and  still   red    in  the  face  with   her  nervousness  and  €   i 
tions.     As  a  proof  that  her  exertions  had  been  attended  with  s 
success,  I  may  state  that  I  overheard  one  of  our  young  barris  ! 
telling  Northcoat    '^She  looked  a  very   handsome   Dutch   Ye 
indeed." 

I  had  scarcely  taken  my  place  on  the  hearth-rug  when  a  loud  i  i 
tan  at  the  door  and  a  hearty  voice  in  the  passage  announced 
first  arrival.     "Mr.  Wotherspoon!"  whispered  my  wife  to  me  wit  i 
touch  of  annoyance  in  her  tone ;  "  he  at  any  rate  takes  care  tc 
punctual — ^knows  no  better,  I  suppose."    When  he  was  ushered 
by  one  of  the  imitation  footmen,  he  took  much  the  same  view  of  <  i 
proceedings  as  I  took  myself,  and  began  chaffing  me  in  his  free  i 


taoies  lor  tne  eiaeriy  people,  ana  in  lacc  worKea  nara  generally  at 
amusing  everybody.  My  wife,  however,  as  the  hours  went  on  with- 
out mishap,  grew  prouder  and  prouder  of  her  hired  grandeur, 'and 
indeed,  like  old  Weller's  Shepherd,  "  swelled  wisibly  "  in  magnificence 
of  deportment  and  manner.  In  ifiy  hearing  alone  she  told  six 
different  persons  that  "there  were  forty-five  invited;  but  imfortunately 
so  many  were  engaged.". 

"I  think  you  ought  rather  to  e&j  fortunately,^*  replied  that  disagree- 
able Mrs.  ^Vyner,  as  my  wife,  made  this  remark  to  her.  J* My  dear  Mrs. 
Miller,  how  could  you  get  any.  more  people  into  these  rooms  ?  And  a 
crowd  is  so  very  unpleasant,"  she  added,  fanning  herself  vigorously. 

When  I  took  Mrs.  Vyner  in  to  supper  she  said  blandly,  "  I  did  not 
know,  Mr.  Miller — ^yes,  champagne,  please — I  never  knew  before  that 
you  kept  a  footman ;"  looking  hard  at  one  of  the  upholsterer's  mutes. 

"  Why,  he  is  like  Vyner's  small  ale — for  very  occasional  use  only," 
I  replied,  determined  she  should  not  have  all  the  sarcasms  to  herself, 
and  knowing  she  hated  any  reference  to  her  husband's  business. 

She  took  her  revenge,  however,  on  my  wife  by  saying  to  her  soon 
afterwards  across  the  table,  "  How  very  nice  these  whips  are,  Mrs. 
Miller !  I  must  get  you  to  give  me  the  receipt."  Of  course,  the 
odious  woman  knew  very  well  that  the  creams,  like  everything  else, 
were  furnished  by  the  upholsterer  *  who  did  for  us  j  *  but  she  succeeded 
in  making  my  wife  blush  and  feel  very  uncomfortable  for  the  time. 

The  dance  was  kept  up  with  spirit  till  four  or  five  o'clock,  and  the 
yoimg  people  at  any  rate,  especially  my  daughters  Molly  and  Patty, 
enjoyed  this  part  of  the  business  most  thoroughly.  Towards  the 
end,  however,  Molly  became  rather  sulky  because  Fred  danced  so 
much  with  Miss  Vyner ;  and  my  wife  was  highly  indignant  at 
Dick  Wotherspoon's  hanging  about  Patty.  Indeed,  she  would  almost 
have  proceeded  to  open  hostilities  if  I  had  not  stopped  her  ;  and,  as 
it  was,  Wotherspoon  evidently  guessed  her  motive  in  always  dis- 
turbing his  confabulations  with  Patty,  and  left  early. 

When  our  guests  were  gone  we  were  soon  in  bed,  from  which 
we  did  not  rise  till  noon.  Even  then  Patty  was  very  tired,  and 
Molly  had  a  headache — due  to  Miss  Vyner,  I  suspected.  I  too  was 
disgusted  with  the  hypocritical  pretences  and  bother  of  the  whole 
thing.  My  wife  alone  was  radiant,  and  thought  the  party  a  great 
success  owing  to  her  own  admirable  management.  She  was  sure,  too, 
that  Kelly  on  leaving  had  thanked  her  and  pressed  her  hand  with  a 
cordiality  most  unusual  with  him;  and  on  this  ground  she  told 
Molly  to  take  courage,  and  all  would  come  right. 

And  her  exultation  was  increased  by  several  of  our  guests  who 
called  in  the  afternoon  and  lisped  the  usual  phrases  on  such  occasions. 
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wnen  Mrs.  vyner  cailed,  However,  sne  tnrew  a  little  damp  on  my 
wife's  ardour.  She  pretended  to  praise  —  she  was  always  more 
malicious  when  she  did  that. 

"  How  very  good  of  you  to  take  all  this  trouble — so  imexpected,  too  !** 
she  said.  "  And  how  very  well  you  did  manage,  considwing  you 
were  qxiite  unaccustomed  to  thfs  sort  of  thing !  It  must  have  been  a 
most  formidable  undertaking,  I'm  sure.  And  I  hope  you,  Mr.  Miller, 
were  not  very  much  behind-hand  with  your  work  in  consequence. 

Generally  I  could  give  Mrs.  Vyncr  a  Roland  for  her  Ohver,  but  on 
the  present  occasion  my  conscience  sided  so  much  with  her  in  her 
politely-veiled  sarcasms, — I  mean,  I  thought  them  so  just— that  I 
really  could  only  mutter  out  some  common-place  answer. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  are  a  little  tired  with  yoiur  exertions,  Mrs.  Miller ; 
indeed,  they  must  have  been  immense,"  continued  the  merciless 
virago,  seeing  that  I  was  in  no  mood  for  reply.  "  But,  I'm  sure,  it  was 
very  kind  of  you  to  try  so  hard  to  give  us  a  pleasant  evening.  And 
as  you  are  such  very  old  friends,  I  think  I  may  tell  you  a  little  secret, 
just  to  show  you  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  you.  Ah,  I  daresay 
you  know  what  it  is.  Fred  Kelly  proposed  to  Ellen  last  night,  and 
it  is  all  arranged — so  kind  of  you,  I'm  sure,  to  give  him  the  opportunity. 
And  we  think  it  will  be  a  very  nice  match,  don't  you,  Molly  1 " 

Poor  Molly  held  out  till  Mrs.  Vyner  was  gone,  when  she  made  a 
rush  to  her  own  room,  with  a  tear  in  each  eye.  She  had  scarcely 
left  us  when  a  double  knock  announced  the  postman. 

"  It  is  from  Wotherspoon,"  I  said,  opening  the  letter.  "  Do  you 
know  I  think  our  new  splendoiu^,  Jane,  made  you  seem  a  little  rude  to 
him  yesterday  1 " 

"  Ah  well  1  if  I  am  never  rude  to  anyone  of  more  consequence  than 
Mr.  Wotherspoon,  it  will  be  no  great  matter,"  she  replied,  contemptu- 
ously. "But  I  am  grieved  and  vexed  beyond  measiu-e  about  this 
young  Kelly.     Ellen  Vyner,  indeed  ! " 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  I,  as  I  glanced  over  Wotherspoon's  letter : 
"  you'll  like  to  hear  this,  I  think,  Jane."     Se  I  read  it  to  her. 

*'*Dbar  Millkb, 

"  *  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  without  calling  to  bid  you  good-bye,  but 
have  just  met  some  friends  who  are  going  to  Italy,  and  I  have  decided  to 
accompany  them.  As  we  start  to-morrow  I  am  in  an  awful  hurry,  and  I  shall 
be  away  at  least  two  years.' " 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  too,"  interrupted  my  wife.  "  Do  you 
know  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  have  made  Patty  an  offer  last  night, 
if  I  had  not  looked  so  well  after  her  that  I  never  gave  him  the 
chance  ?  I  have  always  wondered,  James,  you  never  would  see  the 
depth  of  that  man.  However,  we  shall  be  safe  from  him  for  some 
time,  it  seems." 
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*^  *  There  were  one  or  two  things  that  I  partioularlj  wished  to  tell  yoa  last 
night ;  but  in  sndh  a  crowd  I  had  no  opportunity,  and ' " 

"  There,  I  told  you,  James  !  ^  broke  in  my  wife  again.  "  One  of 
those  things,  you  may  depend  on  it,  was  a  proposal,  and  I'm  glad  I 
stopped  it." 

"  All  rights  only  do  let  me  finish  : 

— ^ '  and,  to  tell  yon  the  tmth,  I  was  a  little  nettled  (you  know  I  was  always 
too  sensitiye)  because  I  thought  Mrs.  Miller  last  night  scarcely  treated  me 
with  quite  the  kindness  due  to  an  old  friend.  So  I  ran  away  early  and  did  not 
say  what  I  intended.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  One  bit  of  news  about  me,  how- 
eyer,  I  am  sore  you  wiU  all  be  glad  to  hear,  and  I  feel  that  I  ought  not  to  go 
away  without  tiling  you.  A  few  days  ago,  to  my  immense  delight  and 
astonishment,  I  reoeived  a  lawyer's  letter  informing  me  that  I  was  heir-at-law 
to  a  distant  relatire  who  had  died  in  Jamaica ;  so  that  I  have  dropped  all  at 
once  into  fire  thousand  a  year.  Rather  jolly,  isn't  it  ?  But  I  won't  forget  all 
your-fiTe-ponnd  notes  ;  and  if  ever  you  want  a  little  cash,  old  fellow,  just  you 
ask  your  old  and  obliged  friend  <' '  R.  Wothebspoon.''  ' 

"  Five  thousand  a  year ! "  groaned  my  wife  now.  "  But  how  could 
I  know,  James  ?     Why  didn't  Mr,  Wotherspoon  teU  us  1 " 

"  Well,  probably,  dear,  because  you  stopped  him  so  adroitly,"  said 
I,  laughing  maliciously,  ''  and  perhaps  he  first  wished  to  see  whether 
we  cared  for  him  without  his  money  %  " 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  couldn't  I  write  a  note  of  apology  and  bring 
him  back?" 

**  No ;  if  I  know  Wotherspoon,  it  is  too  late.  As  you  said,  Jane,  he 
is  too  deep  for  that." 

"  Ah  well,"  said  she,  quite  piteously.  "  And  this  is  all  the  reward  one 
gets  for  putting  oneself  out  of  the  way  and  going  to  all  this  expense 
to  give  one's  friends  a  treat." 

Our  motives,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  had  not  been  quite  so  dis- 
interested as  my  wife  now  wished  to  make  out.  Few  people  do  give 
parties,  I  fear,  on  the  pure  principles  of  Pickwickian  benevolence. 
However,  we  had  got  a  lesson,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  our  first  even- 
ing party  was  our  last. 

Bryan  Yorke. 
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BREAD    FROM    STONES. 


Among  the  "  free  sights  "  of  London  is  one  that  though  it  may  be 
seen  any  day  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  five  in  a  dozen  different 
parts  of  London,  is  not  easily  discoverable  except  by  the  initiated. 
Nevertheless  it  is  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  spectacle,  and 
one  which  those  who  take  an  interest  in  contemplating  curiosities  of 
civilisation  should  take  some  pains  in  seeking  out. 

In  order,  however,  that  the  explorer  may  not  be  alarmed,  should  he 
by  chance  stumble  unexpectedly  on  the  amazing  sight,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  give  him  an  inkling  of  what  it  is  like.  He  w^iU  find  a  crowd 
of  men,  young  and  old,  himgry  looking,  and  attired  in  the  livery  of 
poverty,  busily  cracking  granite  stones  with  a  long-handled  hammer. 
No  matter  what  the  weather  is,  these  poor  fellows  are  doomed  to 
work  in  the  open  yard,  and,  to  add  to  their  wretched  appearance  every 
man  wears  over  his  face  a  mask,  such  as  convicts  wear.  The  mask, 
however,  is  merely  to  keep  the  stone  chips  from  cutting  their  faces, 
and  they  are  not  convicts,  but  destitute  persons  who  have  sought  a 
parish  loaf  and  are  imdergoing  Mr.  Bumble's  "  labour  test "  before 
they  may  get  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive in  its  bearing  on  the  very  poor  than  this  "  test."  Probably, 
were  Mr.  Bumble  asked  concerning  it,  he  would  tell  you  that,  what- 
ever its  faults  or  virtues,  it  was  no  affair  of  his ;  that  it  w^as  just 
what  the  Poor  Law  Board  had  made  it,  and  that  individually  he  was 
but,  as  it  were,  custodian  of  the  lever  that  set  the  machinery  in 
motion.  Therein,  however,  lies  the  mischief.  The  engineer  'who  con- 
trols a  steam  hammer  can  make  it  toy  with  an  egg  or  smash  bars  of 
iron  to  powder  as  fine  as  table-salt,  and  so  it  is  with  the  parochial 
functionary  to  whose  discretion  the  "  labour  test "  and  machinery  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board  is  entrusted.  What  the  said  Board  doubtless 
intended,  was  that  when  a  man  applied  for  relief  derived  from  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers,  he  should  be  bound  to  give  practical  proof 
of  his  assertion  that  he  was  quite  willing,  provided  a  chance  were 
offered  him,  to  work  for  the  bread  himself  and  his  family  so  sorely 
needed.  Beggars  cannot  be  choosers.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the 
said  test  was  of  a  kind  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  working  population 
would  shrink  from,  as  being,  in  the  extremest  degree,  mean  and  de- 
grading ;  but  still,  and  in  view  of  the  well-known  fact  that  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  poor-rate  is  exacted  of  folks  who  are  very  little  better 
than  paupers  themselves,  nt  was  necessary  that  the  test  should  be 


gamate,  that  for  a  man's  health  sake  it  is  as  well  that  he  be  purged 
of  the  one  before  he  takes  his  fill  of  the  other ;  and  looking  the  matter 
fairly  in  the  face,  the  individual  whose  lofty  spirit  revolts  from  a  test 
of  his  industrial  sincerity,  even  though  it  takes  the  extreme  form  of 
converting  a  bushel  of  large  stones  into  small  ones,  is  but  little  entitled 
to  the  sympathy  of  struggling  rate-payers.  The  unfortunate  operator 
may  have  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  task-masters  in 
setting  him  at  work  in  so  unprofitable  a  manner,  but  that  clearly 
is  their  business,  not  his.  But  the  grievance  is  that  Mr.  Bumble  con- 
verts the  "  test "  machine  into  an  instrument  of  torture  and  tyranny. 
It  appears  to  be  the  creed  of  the  estimable  official  that  it  is  better 
that  ten  really  unfortunate  and  honest  men  shall  be  made  to  suffer 
than  that  one  well-seasoned,  idle  scamp  shall  escape,  but  in  the  appli- 
cation of  even  this  rough  and  ready  principle  the  good  beadle  fails 
signally.  The  pith  of  the  whole  matter  may  be  briefly  explained. 
A.  is  an  outK>f-work  weaver  with  a  large  family.  For  years  and  years 
A.  has  sought  and  obtained  a  creditable  livelihood  by  means  of  his 
trade,  but  sickness,  slackness  of  trade,  unlucky  speculations,  and 
what  not,  have  taken  the  wind  out  of  poor  A.'s  sails,  and  he  is,  in  a 
mfinner  of  speaking,  bread-and-water-logged  and  can  make  no  head- 
way at  all.  At  last  there  is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  beg  some  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  parish  in  which  he  has,  since  he  was  out  of  his 
apprenticeship,  lived  and  paid  rates.  His  application  is  not  refused. 
He  is  known  to  be  a  respectable  old  fellow,  and  if  he  were  not  he 
could  bring  a  handful  of  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  fact, 
but  still  he  must  undergo  the  labour  test.  He  is  offered  a  ticket  for 
the  "  labour  yard, "  and  may  be  put  to  turning  the  crank  to  grind 
com,  or  to  stone-breaking,  or  to  oakum-picking.  Should  he  at  the 
end  of  the  day  come  triumphantly  out  of  the  test,  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  as  many  two-pound  loaves  as  he  has  small  and  hungry  children 
dependent  on  him.  Nothing  else.  Although  with  a  prodigious 
amount  of  pluck,  the  soft-handed  old  weaver  has  handled  the  stone- 
breaking  hammer  all  day  long,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  row  of  blistered 
fingers  proved  himself  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  he  gets  nothing 
for  his  pains  but  dry  bread;  not  a  morsel  of  cheese,  or  an  ounce  of 
tea  and  sugar,  or  a  few  coals  in  a  bag  j  nothing  but  the  cold  dry 
parish  bread  to  carry  home  and  break  up  amongst  his  youngsters, 
clamorous  for^ood  as  young  blackbirds.  That,  however,  is  scarcely 
to  the  purpose ;  he  bargains  for  the  dry  bare  bread,  and  he  gets  it, 
— ^provided  he  prove  testworthy. 

This  is  A. ;  now  let  us  turn  to  B.  B.  is  a  blackguard,  an  idle  dirty 
ruffian,  who  hates  work  so  heartily  that,  were  it  not  out  of  cowardly 
dread  of  pains  in  his  stomach,  he  would  probably  rather  starve  than 
set  his  hand  to  labour.  He  has  not  an  atom  of  self-respect,  and  it  does 
not  in  the  least  concern  him  how  much  he  is  beneath  even  the 


becauBe  of  the  hateful  rules  there  enforced  as  regards  personal 
deanliness,  partly  because  such  as  his  skulking  vagabond  liberty  is,  he 
esteems  it.  B.  spends  his  time  chiefly  in  the  workhouse,  and  he,  like 
A.,  the  ouW-work  weaver,  applies  for  pariah  relie£  He  too  reoeiyes  a 
ticket  for  the  labour  yard.  But  you  don't  find  reprobate  B.  wear- 
ing the  woeful  visage  of  Industrious  A.  The  labour  test' has  no 
terrors  for  B.  He  has  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  every  trade  in 
the  category,  and  has  become  an  adept  at  each,  either  at  "  knocking  it 
off"  with  consummate  ease,  or  at  shirking  it.  U  the  work  is  crank 
work  he  will  shirk  it.  Who  is  to  tell,  when  twenty  pairs  of  hands 
grasp  a  single  bar,  who  is  exerting  himself  to  turn  it,  and  who  is 
merely  laying  his  lazy  hands  on  it,  so  burdening  it  with  the  weight 
of  his  useless  arms  ?  This  is  B.'s  share  in  the  performance.  There 
are  swarms  of  B.'s  about  who  haunt  our  workhouses,  and  these  axe 
the  tactics  adopted  by  ihem  all.  They  are  in  no  huny  to  get  the 
task  of  corn-grinding  done,  that  they  may  quit  the  parochial  premises. 
They  would  rather  remain  there ;  and  so  there  being,  say  fifteen  of 
the  A.  class  and  five  of  the  B.  tasked  to  grind  say  twenty  bushels 
of  com  in  payment  far  a  certain  quantity  of  bread,  the  industrious 
fifteen  are  kept  sweating  half  as  long  as  they  would  otherwise  be, 
while  the  five  lazy  B.'s  literally  play  the  whole  time,  and  finally  walk 
off  with  a  big  loaf  not  a  crumb  of  which  they  have  earned. 

Although  perhaps  not  so  complete,  Mr.  Bumble's  '^  laboiu-  test "  is 
none  the  less  a  failure  when  it  is  applied  to  stone-breaking.  Here 
again  A.  and  B.  are  set  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  but  what 
is  a  painful  and  in  many  cases  an  absolutely  insurmountable  task  in 
the  case  of  men  of  the  imfortunate  A.  class,  is  quite  an  easy  job  for 
scamps  of  the  B.  type.  Stone-breaking  (and  this  after  all  is  the 
'^  test "  most  commonly  adopted)  is  a  kind  of  labour  at  which  use  and 
"  knack "  avail  more  than  sturdy  application.  It  is  impossible  to 
watch  the  operation  for  so  short  a  time  as  five  minutes  without 
being  made  aware  of  this.  The  man  who  never  in  his  life  before 
handled  a  stone  hammer  makes  a  sad  bungle  of  cracking  lumps  of 
granite.  He  will  labour  at  a  piece,  raising  the  hammer  high  above 
his  head  and  bringing  it  down  with  force  enough  to  fracture  the  iron 
head  firom  the  handle  and  only  succeed  in  chipping  little  pieces  off 
until  he  has  made  the  large  stone  quite  smooth  and  round.  B.'s  lazy 
experience  has  taught  him  better.  He  cracks  granite  stone,  with 
quite  as  much  ease  as  the  reader  could  crack  walnuts.  He  has 
acquired  the  *'  knack."  He  knows  all  about  the  "  grain  "  of  the 
stone  and  never  wastes  so  much  as  a  single  blow.  B.'s  are  not  hard 
blows  by  any  means.  He  squats  down  on  a  mass  of  straw  or  a  bit 
of  sack,  with  a  dirty  short  pipe  between  his  dirtier  lips,  and  dexterously 
turning  the  bits  he  hammers  at  them,  this  way  and  that,  and 


to  fill  a  quart  basin.  This  is  where  the  Bjstem  so  omelly  fails.  In 
effect,  Mr.  Bumble  says  to  ruffian  B. :  ''I  may  not  deny  you  the  bread 
you  apply  for,  but  I  will  take  oare  to  set  you  such  a  task  as  shall 
make  you  hesitate  the  next  tin:ie  you  contemplate  making  applica- 
tion '"  and  B.  grins,  Mnd  lights  his  pipe,  and  in  three  hours  what  is 
regarded  as  a  desperately  hard  day's  work  is  accomplished.  It  is 
osily  desperately  hard  work  to  a  poor  fellow  who,  more  honourably 
employed  all  his  previous  lifetime,  is  ignorant  how  to  set  about  it. 
It  is  a  rule  at  some  parish  stone-yards  to  pay  for  nothing  short  of  a 
certain  number  of  bushels  of  broken  stone,  and  I  was  informed  by 
the  task-master  at  Paddington  that  it  was  quite  a  common  occurrence 
for  poor  fellows  who  are  driven  by  necessity  to  that  last  resort  of 
desperate  honesty,  the  parish  labour  yard,  to  begin  their  job  of  stone- 
breaking,  to  work  at  it  with  all  their  strength  from  daylight  till  noon, 
and  then,  despairing  of  completing  it  in  the  specified  time,  to  fling 
down  the  hammer,  and  go  off  as  empty  and  as  poor  as  w}iai  they 
commenced. 

The  question  will  arise  in  one's  mind,  who  is  most  to  blame  if  a 
man  so  circumstanced  should  turn  his  unemployed  hands  to  picking 
and  stealing?  It  must  be  bitter  knowledge  to  sueh  a  man  to  be 
aware  that  crime  is  more  mercifully  regarded  in  this  Christian 
coimtry  than  unavoidable  poverty.  That  it  is  a  fact,  however,  may  be 
shown  without  fear  of  contradiction.  Let  us  take  the  ''test"  o{ 
oakum-picking.  This  consists,  as  possibly  the  reader  is  aware,  in 
shredding  to  the  fineness  of  the  original  raw  hemp,  tightly  twisted, 
tarred,  and  weather-hardened  lengths  of  worn-out  ship's  cable.  This  is 
often  of  the  thickness  of  a  me^'s  wrist  It  forms  the  staple  of  prison 
"  hard  labour,"  and  prisoners  are  expected  to  do  the  shredding  with 
their  bare  fingers.  Workhouse  oakum-pickers  are  provided  with  an 
iron  hook,  which  is  attached  to  the  leg  above  the  knee  by  means 
of  a  strap.  In  prison  no  such  provision  is  made,  but  the  ''  hard 
workers  "  are  ingenious,  and  for  the  same  purpose  usually  utilise  the 
iron  hook  or  eye  that  is  let  into  the  walls  of  their  cell  for  the 
pmpose  of  swinging  the  prisoner's  hammock  at  night  time.  But 
'  there  is  all  the  difference  between  hard  labour  for  crime,  and  hard 
labour  for  poverty.  In  the  former  case  the  worker  (I  am  speaking 
now  especially  of  the  Westminster  House  of  Correction,  where  seven 
hundred  prisoners  are  constantly  incarcerated)  does  the  task  in  the 
cell,  a  well-lit,  well-warmed,  well-ventilated  chamber,  grim  of  aspect 
only  because  the  vaulted  roof  and  the  walls  arc  ooated  with  white- 
wash, and  the  window  at  the  end  has  an  iron  grating  before  it. 
Take  away  the  grating  and  hang  a  curtain  at  the  window,  stick 
eighteen-pen'orth  of  a  pretty  paper  on  the  walls,  and  there  is  many 
an  unfortunate  free  citizen  pays  two  or  three  shillings  a  week  for  an 
uglier  and  more  inconvenient  abode  than  a  prison  cell  might  thus  be 


sit  down  in  quiet  and  wannth,  and  perform  his  task.  If  he  is  an  out- 
and-out  and  oft-convicted  rascal,  and  consequently  well  versed  in  the 
ways  of  prison  life,  and  the  practice  of  oakum-picking,  he  of  course 
finds  the  task  all  the  easier,  and  may  allow  himself  an  occasional 
spell  of  rest,  which  may  be  rendered  all  the  more  enjoyable  by  the 
aid  of  the  sound  and  entertaining  literature  of  which  every  well- 
behaved 'convict  receives  his  share  from  the  prison  library.  This,  as 
regards*  the  adept,  to  whom  the  shredding  of  four  poimds  of  tarred 
rope  is  quite  an  easy  day's-work ; — ^but  some  consideration  is  invariably 
shown  towards  those  whose  fingers  are  bjs  yet  tender  in  the  practice 
of  picking  and  stealing,  and  consequently  of  oakum-picking  as  well. 
The  rule  in  such  cases  is  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  fi>r  skulkers,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  accept  as  satisfactory  the  best  that  a  prisoner  can 
do  in  a  specified  time,  even  though  it  fall  far  short  of  the  regulation 
quantity.  But  Mister  Bumble  has  no  patience  with  a  system  so  elastic 
that  it  may  be  stretched  to  the  bounds  of  humanity.  In  the  matter 
of  oakimi-picking  no  less  than  in  that  of  stones,  the  line  he  lays  down 
is  a  cast-iron  line,  and  no  amount  of  persuasion  will  tempt  it  firom  its 
rigidity.  The  Poor  Law  says,  that  the  able-bodied  man  or  woman 
who  is  brought  down  so  low  as  to  be  glad  of  workhouse  shelter  and 
to  eat  workhouse  bread  shall  perform  a  certain  amount  of  work,  as 
corn-grinding,  or  stone-breaking,  or  oakum-picking,  as  an  equivalent. 
No  provision  is  made  as  regards  the  place  in  which  the  said  work,  say 
oakum-picking,  is  to  be  performed ;  that  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Mr.  Bumble,  and  for  humanity's  sake  I  should  like  the  readers  of 
these  pages  to  go  and  see  for  themselves  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  parochial  functionary  at  times  fulfils  this  part  of  his  reponsi- 
bilities.  There  is  a  workhouse  in  the  City  Road,  and  a  year  since  I 
looked  in  on  the  oakum  branch  of  its  industry.  It  was  an  awfully 
cold  day,  snow  was  baked  hard  on  the  ground,  a  biting  nor'-east  wind 
was  blowing,  and  from  every  eave  and  spout  and  overhead  projection 
in  the  workhouse  yard  hung  a  spiky  festooning  of  icicles.  Under 
that  part  of  the  yard  wall  that  was  next  the  street  was  the  "  shed,** 
in  which  the  oakum-pickers  were  at  work.  I  use  the  term  "  shed," 
not  without  a  consciousness  that  I  am  scarcely  justified  in  doing  so ; 
the  dictionary  interpretation  of  the  word  being  "  a  shelter  made  of 
boards."  The  erection  in  question  was  as  far  as  it  went  "  made  of 
boards,"  but  it  was  not  a  "shelter"  at  all.  It  was  about  fifty, feet 
long  and  ten  broad,  and  except  for  the  uprights  that  supported  the 
leaky  roof,  quite  open  in  firont.  Its  floor  was  earth  or  mud  or  snow 
or  whatever  the  weather  willed.  As  well  as  at  th^  front  the  shed  was 
open  at  the  ends,  and  the  keen  perishing  wind  blew  through  it  as 
though  it  were  a  tunnel.  Under  the  shed  roof  were  working  perhaps 
eighty  poor  wretches,  all  males,  I  am  happy  to  state — ^picking  oakum 
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looking  man  among  the  eighty,  nor  was  there,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  a 
single  instance  of  that  insolent  and  devil-may-care  defiance  with 
an  expression  of  which  the  true  "rough"  contrives  to  adorn  his 
unlovely  visage.  The  nipping  of  real  poverty  was  apparent  on 
every  bleak  j&ce  there, — the  pinched  nose,  the  blue  lips,  the 
eyes  that  peered  out  so  hungrily  from  the  pits  in  which  famine  had 
sunk  them.  The  variety  of  costume,  too,  was  proof  incontestible  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  squalor  of  these  poor  fellows.  Creatures  of  the 
tramp  and  cadger  breeds  all  wear  the  same  livery.  The  cut  of  their 
coats  may  be  different,  the  stuff  and  complexion  of  their  smock- 
frocks  and  waistcoats,  the  style  and  build  of  their  head  coverings, 
may  vary  as  with  other  men,  but  there  is  an  indescribable  grimy 
unctuousness  about  the  whole  fraternity,  as  though  the  *' elbow  grease," 
as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  with  which  for  industrial  purposes  they  were 
originally  endowed,  checked  and  perverted  from  the  use  designed, 
had  overrun  their  frames  and  worked  in  an  unnatural  manner  out 
of  the  pores  of  their  objectionable  bodies,  and  conferring  on  their 
garments  a  kind  of  dog-eared  droop,  a  lazy  limpness  that  stamps 
the  rascals  as  what  they  are.  But  there  was  nothing  of  this  about 
the  eighty  oakum-pickers  under  the  shed ;  except  that  they  were 
shabbier  and  more  forlorn  looking,  they  were  one  and  all  just  as 
when  they  fell  out  o'  work.  There  was  the  smut-smirched  fustian  of  the 
engineer;  the  clay-begrimed  unmentionables  of  the  "navvy;"  the 
flannel  jacket  of  the  mason,  with  the  white  stone  dust  turned 
gray,  and  showing  in  the  seams ;  the  carpenter  with  his  "  rule 
pocket ;"  and  the  splashed  plasterer.  This  class  of  men  wore  caps  as  a 
rule,  and  certainly  their  appearance  was  not  so  intensely  poverty- 
stricken  as  those  who  wore  tall  hats  and  what  were  once  black  clothes. 
There  were  a  good  many  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  and/  possibly, 
because  they  were  less  used  to  "roughing  it"  than  were  rough-handed 
out-door  working  mechanics,  they  seemed  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Buttoned-up  poor  fellows,  the  effort  to  keep  the  chest  warm  in  many 
cases  over-tating  the  oft-renewed  stitches  that  attached  the  sleeves  to 
the  tender  body  of  the  garment ;  with  an  old  comforter  wrapped 
round  their  frost-bitten  nose  and  ears,  and  their  knees  showing  sharply 
through  their  thread-bare  trousers,  and  their  ill-protected  toes  be- 
numbing in  the  slushy  floor  ; — it  was  enough  to  melt  the  heart  of  a 
Scrooge  to  see  them  picking  oakum,  three  pounds  weight  of  it,  before 
they  might  be  permitted  to  trudge  home  to  their  expectant  hungry 
ones  with  four  pounds  of  dry  bread.  The  wonder  was  that  they  were 
able  to  use  their  fingers  to  pick  half  the  quantity  in  such  a  bitterly 
cold  atmosphere.  It  is  true  that  the  luxury  of  a  fire  was  not  denied 
them.  The  parish  ofl&cials  were,  it  seems,  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  for  half-starved  men  to  stand  at  work  for  six  or 


yourseli  too  feeble  to  execute  the  task  set  you,  you  will  be  regarded 
as  a  skulker  and  punished  accordingly,  and  you  will  not  get  a  mouth- 
ful of  anything  to  eat,  though  for  lack  of  our  bounty  you  work  fasting 
from  morning  till  night.  Even  when  by  eight  hours'  labour  you  have 
earned  eight-pennyworth  of  bread  there  may  be  some  delay — ^perhaps 
an  hour  or  two,  in  delivering  it  to  you.  These  are  our  terms,  and 
they  will  be  rigorously  adhered  to.  It  is  not  for  me  to  point  out 
the  superior  attractions  of  the  rival  establishment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  or  to  hint  that  as  regards  the  stone  walls  and  the  fetters 
so  conspicuously  displayed  over  the  strong  door,  that  there  is,  as  the 
saying  is,  '  nothing  of  the  bear  about  it  excepting  the  hide.*  You 
know  how  to  qualify  yourself  for  residence  there.  You  will  find  a 
ticket  of  admittance  in  the  first  strange  coat-tail  pocket  into  which 
you  may  venture  to  thrust  your  hand ;  it  is  much  easier  to  obtain 
than  a  parish  order  for  the  stone-yard  or  the  oakum-shed,  and  the 
substantial  benefits  it  will  entitle  you  to,  as  compared  with  our 
ticket,  must  be  experienced  to  be  believed.  ,  Your  work  will  be  light, 
you  will  every  day  of  your  life  be  served  with  hot  and  plentiful  meals, 
your  bed  will  be  a  warm  and  comfortable  one,  a  medical  man  will 
look  after  your  health,  and  a  minister  of  religion  will  attend  you  every 
day,  as  well  as  Sundays  at  chapel,  and  take  strict  care  of  your  spiritual 
welfare.  You  will  be  able  to  enjoy  hot  baths  and  cold  baths,  and 
your  private  apartment  will  contain  a  bookshelf,  which  will  be 
replenished  as  you  desire.  All  these  worldly  comforts  you  may  make 
your  own  by  becoming  a  thief ;  but  if  you  unU  persist  in  your  con- 
founded honesty,  I  have  already  told  you  how  you  will  be  made  to 
suffer  for  it." 

James  Gbbbnwood. 


ner^  poor  gin  as  sue  was,  ana  oux^  oi  au  sigui>  ui  ikvs  suixion. 

"  And  «A«  believed  that  tale,"  said  Hector  with  a  fierce  laugh. 

"  Believed  it,  yes,"  answered  Elizabeth ;  "  but  as  it's  a  tale  as  takes 
a  right  down  good  heart  to  believe,  no  wonder  if  you  doubt  it,  Hector 
Browne.  So  he  showed  her  the  marriage  lines,  all  in  black  and  white, 
I  say,  and  she — ^why  think  of  it  yourself,  Hector — ^how  you'd  all 
scared  her  very  heart.  You  sailors  are  a  rough  set,  remember.  Ah, 
but  you  are,  though  I  say  it  as  shouldn't,  God  bless  you  !  Well,  there 
it  is — would  any  poor  scared  bird  as  sees  its  cage  door  open  not 
flutter  to  it,  giddy  at  the  thought  to  get  free  ?  '  Save  me,'  she  says 
to  him.  Could  any  heart  refuse  her  in' that  awful  minute)  Hector 
Browne  1  Beside  themselves  they  drove  away  ;  but  then  they  remem- 
bered their  duty  to  you  and  themselves,  and  the  Almighty,  whose 
blessed  eye,  you  see,  was  on  'em  all  the  time.  Without  a  kiss — even 
one  such  as  we  might  give  the  dead — they  parted  never  again  to  meet." 

Hector  went  towards  Margaret  a  few  steps,  but  started  back,  mut- 
tering fiercely  to  the  widow, — 

"  Why, — 0  confound  your  glib  tongue,  woman  ! — why  have  you 
me  now  ?  " 

"  Back  she  goes,"  continued  Elizabeth's  glad,  ringing  voice,  "  with 
but  one  hope  in  the  world  to  keep  hope  in  her  poor  heart,  and  reason 
in  her  head,  and  that  was  forgiveness  from " 

"  Her  husband,"  sobs  Margaret,  falling  on  her  knees  at  Hector's 
feet. 

V  Miles  and  miles  in  the  dark,"  goes  on  Elizabeth,  "  she  runs  to 
reach  you,  leaving  sin  and  its  wages  of  gold  and  dross,  of  ease  and 
misery,  behind  her.  She  comes  to  your  door  seeking  mercy, — forgive- 
ness ;  she  finds  a  madman  brooding  over  thoughts  of  vengeance. 
Her  heart  fails  her,  and  she  turns  and  flies  away — ^fiar  as  her  feet  will 
bear  her.  Oh  1  'twas  a  mercy  she  did  not  perish  in*  my  Joshua's  grave 
— the  sea — by  which  she  ran  till  she  reached  our  weir ;  and  oh  ! — 
oh  ! — oh  ! " — ^the  widow  burst  into  sobs — "  I  found  the  blessed  babes 
a-burying  her  with  sand.  Ah  laws,  this  world  !  Let  us  go  headlong 
on  the  road  to  sin  and  it  provides  for  us  ;  but  woe,  woe  unto  those 
that  turn  back,  for  they  are  cast  off^  alike  by  the  righteous  and  the 
unrighteous,  even  as  this  poor  woman  is  cast  ofil  Hector  Browne,  I 
have  said  my  say.  I  am  known  in  these  parts  for  an  honest.  God- 
fearing woman— do  you  dare  look  mo  in  the  face  and  doubt  what  I 
have  told  r' 

The  craven  head,  still  bowed,  was  shaken ;  and  it  gave  no  other 
answer. 

Yes.  He  understands.  She  is  the  same  as  when  she  stood  among 
the  lilacs  in  the  garden  of  the  Bluejacket,  and  he  cut  the  blossoms 
and  filled  her  apron  with  them ;  and  as  when  she  held  her  cold  littlo 
hand  out  to  all  his  mates  of  the  Lovely  Nancy ;  as  when  she  flushed 


been  to  tne  um  where  ahe  and  JLennedy  stopped,  and  nad  beard 
something  there  that  puzzled  him — ^besides  that  cry  outside  the  door 
th&t  night.     Oh,  yes  !  he  sees  ail  now. 

What  business  has  he  here  with  these  two  good,  holy  women  and 
these  innocent  sleeping  children  1 

Oh,  what  a  craven  shake  of  the  head  it  was  that  answered  E^asr 
beth's  question !  He  dared  ^ot  look  up,  lest  the  deril  that  moved 
his  hand  against  Kennedy  should  grin  at  them  in  triumph  from  his 
eyes ;  or  speak,  lest  it  should  laugh  out  in  his  voice.  So  he  only 
cowered  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Hector,  is  it  so  1 "  says  a  voice  that  is  once  more  purest  music  to 
his  ear.     "  Do  you  believe  this  much  good  of  me  1 " 

"Ah!" 

He  starts  up  with  almost  a  shout. 

She  has  touched  with  her  soft  cheek  the  hand  that  smoie  Kennedy. 
Had  she  felt  the  stain  of  his  blood  upon  it  ? 

He  stood  staring  at  her  wildly,  fearfully,  as  if  he  expected  to  see 
her  wet  eyes  flame  with  anger ;  then  turned  and  fled  from  the  house, 
with  little  less  than  a  murderer's  anguidi  and  fear  in  his  soul. 

"  My  sister,  all  is  well,"  says  Elizabeth,  taking  Margaret  in  her 
arms. 

"  How,  'Lizbeth  1 "  sobs  Margaret.     "  He  looked  mad,  fearfuL" 

"And  don't  you  see  why?"  asks  the  widow.  "Your  husband, 
Margaret,  has  a  great  heart ;  and  great  hearts  suffer  greatly  for  their 
mistakes.  He  sees  now  how  he  has  mistaken  you,  and  the  knowledge 
has,  for  the  time,  maddened  him.  He  feels  himself  unworthy  to  touch 
your  hand  or  oflFer  the  forgiveness  you  ask." 

"  Oh,  'Lizbeth  !  and  you  think  this  is  so  1 " 

"  I  am  convinced.  I  saw  it  in  his  face  and  manner  as  he  went  out, 
and  my  heart  ached  for  him.     It  was  this,  and  nothing  else." 

When  the  widow's  judgment  erred,  it  was  generally  on  the  safest — 
that  is  to  say,  the  kindest — side. 

"  But,  'Lizbeth,  what  can  be  done  now  1 " 

"  Your  duty  is  clear,  Margaret,"  says  Elizabeth  ;  "  you  must  go  to 
your  rightful  home  to-morrow  morning ;  and,  since  you  know  he  feels 
the  wrong  now  all  on  his  side,  insist  on  staying  there." 

"  Even  if  I  could  do  that,  how,  Liz,  could  I  meet  his  mother  after 
all  she's  suffered  through  me  ? " 

"  Margaret,  you  are  all  he  has  in  the  world  now." 

Then  Elizabeth  told  her  how  bitteriy  Hector  had  made  known  to 
her  that  loss  for  which  he  blamed  himself  in  words  too  hard  to  be 
repeated. 

Before  they  slept  Margaret  agreed  to  act  upon  Elizabeth's  advice. 
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AT   SUNRISE, 

As  the  newly-risen  sun  shone  oyer  Wrexham  Bay  there  was,  at  an 
unusually  early  hour,  an  eye  wakeful  and  tenderly  observant  of  every 
beauty  that  arose  at  its  touch  in  the  grey  sea  or  on  the  curved  line  of 
coast.  It  was  the  eye  of  Hector  who  sat  on  the  doorstep  of  a  solitary 
grey  cottage  on  the  olifif  at  the  left  of  the  bay,  taking  his  last  fareweU. 

An  isolated  and  dreary  position  it  looked  from  the  town  below. 
The  cliff  was  black,  barren,  and  steep,  and  had  a  peak-shaped  summit, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name'of  Pin  Point.  This  one  cottage  was 
situated  on  a  sort  of  ledge  facing  the  sea^  and  having  the  peak-shaped 
summit  on  the  north. 

The  cottage  itself  was  anything  but  dreary  looking.  It  was  built 
of  shining  stones,  whose  comers  glittered  like  diamonds  in  the  sun ; 
and,  though  scarcely  a  flower  or  blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen  on  Pin 
Point,  the  cottage  was  almost  encircled  by  an  abundant  border  of  a 
pretty  searloving  plant. 

Hector,  dressed  in  new  sailor's  clothes,  sat  looking  down  on  the 
broad  bay,  the  crowded  little  harbour,  and  the  town. 

It  was  early — the  whole  scene  below  him  was  awakening  slowly^ 
and  with  a  sort  of  lazy  reluctance. 

There  was  a  distant  crashing  sound  of  fishermen's  feet  on  the  beach 
stones — a  bustle — a  faint  shouting — and  a  wagging  to  and  fro  of 
crowded  masts  in  the  harbour.  The  terraces  of  houses  facing  the  sea 
shone  dazzlingly  white,  but  seemed  still  to  sleep ;  while  from  the 
heart  of  the  town  a  thousand  little  spires  of  smoke  arose  and  mingled 
into  one  great  blue  vapoury  cloud  that  hovered  over  Wrexham  with 
obstinate  persistency,  and  would  not  be  dispersed  either  by  the  fresh 
sprayey  gusts  frt>m  the  sea  or  the  sweet-scented  bree2ses  from  inland 
fields. 

The  sea  looked  fresh  and  crisp.  The  tide  was  coming  in;  the 
roimded  billows,  large,  green,  and  full-voiced,  took  possession  of  the 
shore  like  unchallenged  conquerors.  A  distant  sail  shone  and 
fluttered  like  the  wing  of  some  white  bird  held  captive  by  a  monster 
of  the  deep.  It  was  a  glorious  morning,  and  the  sailor's  dark  eyes 
roved  from  one  beauty  to  another  of  the  scene  below  him,  remember- 
ing how  like  it  was  to  that  which  had  so  deluded  him  on  his  wedding- 
day,  when  its  loveliness  had  seemed  peculiarly  his — ^his  very  own ;  as  if 
it  were  his  happiness  which  made  the  billows  shout  and  the  searguUs 
reel  with  such  wild  delight  in  the  sunshine ;  that  made  the  sands  so 
fair  and  yellow — the  heavens  tiiemselves  so  warm,  and  wide,  and 
blue. 

As  his  eye  rested  on  the  old  smoke-covered  town  and  the  black 
tarred  fishermen's  cottages  that  lay  between  it  and  Pin  Point,  a  form 


That  same  morning  Elizabeth  Vandereck  had  stood  at  her  door, 
waving  her  blue  flannel  apron  to  a  figure  far  along  the  sands — ^a  figure 
that  kept  turning  to  look  back,  and  that  sometimes  began  to  retrace 
her  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  widow's  cottage.  But  no  sooner  did 
Elizabeth  see  this  than  she  stayed  further  advance  towards  her  by- 
holding  up  her  hand,  palm  outwards,  and  signing  it  back. 

Her  little  ones  stood  on  either  side  the  widow,  holding  by  her  gown, 
and  crying  in  its  folds  at  Margaret's  departure. 

But  they  soon  discovered  that  playing  at  hide-and-seek  roimd  their 
inattentive  mother  was  better  fun  than  crying ;  and  Elizabeth,  when 
the  figure  had  disappeared  round  the  cliflfs,  stopped  her  signalling  and 
signing,  wiped  away  her  tears,  snatched  a  tiny  hand  in  each  of  hers, 
and  ran  with  them  across  the  sands  ;  for  the  men  were  at  the  weir, 
and  she  must  go  bargain  for  some  fish. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  ascends  the  cliff  down  which  she  rushed  with 
such  wild  and  reckless  feet  that  terrible  night. 

It  is  a  golden  October  morning.  The  rocky  path  is  dry  and  warm. 
Every  rugged  peak  and  sharp  angle  looks  full  of  grace  and  beauty  in 
the  soft  brightness. 

As  she  mounts  higher  and  looks  down  on  Wrexham,  town  there  is 
the  same  black  cloud  of  smoke  which  Hector  watched  now  gradually 
growing  thin  and  blue. 

There  is  the  garden  of  the  Bluejacket  bright  with  china  asters  and 
freshly-painted  palings,  and  there,  too,  is  Margaret's  little  sister  feeding 
the  fowls  in  the  little  yard  imder  the  lilac-trees. 

Far  inland,  Margaret,  without  looking  toward  them,  knows  just 
where  a  belt  of  trees  encircles  Damley  Chase.  She  knows  that  the 
last  touch  of  pure  gold  Jingers  on  the  oaks;  but  her  eye  passes  blindly 
over  this  ;  she  will  not  suffer  it  to  see,  though  her  mind  sees  all  so 
clearly.  •         • 

And  now  here  is  the  cottage,  glittering  all  over.  Pulse,'  step, 
vision  seem  to  fail  her.     She  sets  her  pale  lips  firmly  and  looks  up. 

No  smoke  issues  from  the  chimneys  ;  the  windows  are  all  shut ;  the 
blinds  down ;  probably  have  been  so  since  the  hands  that  laid  out 
the  corpse  of  Hector's  mother  arranged  the  place.  Perhaps  no  one 
is  there. 

Somehow  a  strange  faith  in  the  widow  Vandereck's  instinct  makes 
Margaret  strongly  doubt  this  fact.  For  the  second  time  in  her  life — 
is  it  also  to  be  for  the  last  time? — she  knocks  at  that  door. 

She  waits  breathless. 

She  has  not  been  heard.      It  must  be  then — the  place  is  deserted. 
She  touches  the  latch,  the  door  opens  readily,  she  approaches  her  ^ 
ear,  and  feels  as  if  the  beating  of  her  heart  must  be  hoard  within. 
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Margaret  listens  to  it  a  minute  or  two,  lays  her  hand  to  her  side, 
and  glides  in  with  the  sunshine. 

She  faces  first  the  room  that  had  been  made  so  bright  and  trim  for 
her  on  her  wedding-day.  A  cry,  that  she  had  but  just  time  to  stifle, 
rises  in  her  throat  at  the  sight  of  it  now. 

What  a  change  !  The  coffin  dust  is  on  the  floor.  Two  chairs 
stand  in  the  centre,  apart  from  each  other.  Well  does  Margaret  know 
to  what  use  these  have  last  been  put.  Well  she  knows  whose  coffin 
rested  on  them — whose  act  gave  that  coffin  its  occupant.  Hector 
has  no  longer  a  mother. 

A  passion  of  remorse,  quiet  but  strong,  takes  away  all  fear  now 
from  her  full  heart.  She  sets  to  work  with  all  her  little  strength, 
purging  the  room  with  water,  air,  sunshine,  and  many  a  bitter 
tear. 

And  still  keeps  on  the  dull  monotonous  step  above.  At  last  it 
pauses  suddenly.  Miu-garet  too  stands  still.  Has  he  heard  1  Is  he 
listening  ? 

In  her  suspense  she  can  still  glance  with  a  surprised  and  thankful 
eye  on  the  effect  of  her  hasty  labours.  The  clean,  simny  room  ;  the 
bright  fire  ;  the  breakfast,  with  its  dainties  from  the  widow's  well- 
filled  basket;  the  great  bunch  of  monthly  roses  Elizabeth  had 
crammed  in  at  the  top,  with  the  lettuces.  Altogether,  the  sight  gives 
Margaret's  timorous  heart  comfort.  It  seems  as  if  some  supernatural 
power  had  helped  her. 

What  shall  she  do  1  She  hears  him  on  the  stairs.  What  can  she 
think  of  to  say  1  Nothing.  She  must,  as  'Lizabeth  said,  "  leave  all 
to  God." 

She'  sees  him  as  he  stands  a  minute  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  before 
he  looks  into  the  room.  His  swarthy  face  is  bright ;  his  dark  eye» 
have  a  tender  gleam  in  them.  He  is  dressed  as  if  ready  for  a  journey, 
and  has  a  bundle  tied  in  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

He  stands  at  the  door.  The  sunshine  falls  aslant  into  the  room. 
Across  it  their  eyes  meet. 

He  did  not  start,  but  looked  puzzled,  bewildered,  ilnoertain.  He 
appeared  to  be  asking  himself  if  this  could  be  one  of  the  dreams  which 
he  had  so  often  dreamt  in  this  room  before  his  marriage.  Would  it 
not  all  fade  away  in  another  instanti  That  fiice,  so  pale,  and 
sweet,  and  yearning  ?  the  fresh  pink  roses  ]  the  sunshine  ? 

Would  not  the  two  chairs  stand  there  again  in  their  sad  signi- 
ficance, and  the  coffin  dust  be  upon  the  floor  ;  and  the  darkness  and 
death-odours  in  the  air,  now  so  fresh  and  bright  1 

As  a  dream  the  sight  moves  him  ;  but  when  the  reality  flashes  on 
him  it  is  very  different. 

In  such  a  rush  of  amazement,  joy,  hope,  he  forgets  his  fears  of  last 
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tearfully. 

She  comes  to  him  and  lays  one  little  band  on  his  arm,  the  other  on 
the  handkerchief-bimdle  that  he  holds,  and  looks  up  in  his  face  with 
entreaty  sweet  and  grave. 

He  cannot  clearly  define  to  himself  what  there  is  in  that  look,  but 
it  Mis  him  with  a  strange  joy  and  light  which  shows  itself  in  his  face 
and  makes  Margaret  feel  conscious  for  the  first  time  that  her  strange 
sailor-lover  is  handsomer  than  anyone  she  ever  saw. 

Somehoiv  this  causes  her  to  feel  suddenly  as  timid  and  abashed  as 
if  their  courtship  were  but  just  beginning.  Hector  watches  her  face, 
wet  and  bright  like  a  flower  in  April — watches  all  its  changes  with 
wild,  passionate  eyes. 

"Hector!" 

"  Ay,  what  now  ? "  says  Hector,  with  strong  control  over  his  voice. 
"  What  does  the  girl  come  and  lay  her  little  hand  on  my  bundle  for, 
when  I'm  just  off  to  be  out  of  her  way  for  ever  ? " 

Margaret,  with  a  sort  of  tender  jealousy,  snatches  away  his  bundle 
and  throws  it  to  one  side. 

"  Give  it  back ! "  says  Hector,  in  a  hoarse,  half-laughing  voice. 
"  Tis  my  baggage,  lass.     Give  it  back  !  " 

And  he  holds  his  great  brown  hand  for  it. 

"  Hector,"  answers  Margaret,  "  you  don't  want  it  now." 

She  has  taken  the  outstretched  hand  in  one  of  hers,  and  with  the 
other  plays  with  his  loose  jacket-cuff,  folding  it  in  little  plaits  over 
his  brawny  wrist. 

**Why  don't  I  want  it  nowl"  inquires  Hector,  putting  his  disen- 
gaged arm  round  her,  and  looking  attentively  at  tlje  plaiting. 

"  Because — because  it's  all  altered  now.  Hector,"  replies  Margaret, 
plaiting  industriously. 

"  Why  is  it  altered  now  1 " 

"  Because — oh,  you  know — ^because  we  understood  all  last  night, 
and — and  forgave  each  other  all.  You — ah  !  yes,  I  saw  that  you  for- 
gave me  my  wrong  to  you,  and  I  you  for  judging  me  too  cruelly. 
It  is  altered  now  because  of  this,  and  because  " 

"Well]" 

"  Because,"  she  answers,  faintly,  "  that  which  God  hath  joined  to- 
gether " — she  stops,  sobbing  painfully. 

His  arm  clings  round  her  with  a  more  supporting  and  tender  gitisp, 
but  still  a  half-timid,  half-hesitating  one. 

"Well,  lass,"  he  whispers,  "they  which  have  been  joined  to- 
gether"  

"  Hector,  they  should  be  together  always.  Oh  !  you  remember  the 
words !     I  saw  how  beautiful  they  were  to  you  when  you  hold  my 
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day  I  have  heard  them  in  my  ears  as  you  said  them  so  truly  and  lov- 
ingly, and  I  have  wished— oh,  how  I  have  wished ! — that  all  since 
might  be  a  dream,  and  that  I  might  be  standing  by  you  in  that  church 
again,  listening  to  those  words,  and  that  I  might  answer  them  as — 
as  I  could  answer  them  now  ! " 

"  A  dream !  a  dream ! "  murmured  Hector,  while  some  terrible 
emotion  swept  across  his  face. 

The  little  fingers  plaiting  the  cuff-work  more  nervously  and  trem- 
blingly than  ever.  Hector  has  not  yet  dared  trust  himself  to  speak  to 
her,  lest  he  should  lose  the  deep  delight  he  has  had  in  listening  to  her. 

Suddenly  she  pushes  aside  the  cuff  and  great  hand,  and,  pointing 
towards  the  table  and  smiling  through  her  tears,  says, — 

"  Hector,  shall  it  not  be  all  a  dream  ]  Look ;  I  have  spread  our 
wedding  breakfast.  May  we  not  forget  all  the  bitterness  that  has 
passed  our  lips,  and  eat  of  this  bread  as  the  first  that  we  have  broken 
since  our  marriage  ] " 

Surprise  as  well  as  great  joy  holds  Hector  speechless.  He  gazes  on 
her  as  she  stands  there,  in  her  humble  fishwife's  dress,  made  in  th^ 
style  of  Elizabeth  Vandereck's,  inviting  him  with  a  gesture  so  full  of 
sweetness  and  grace  to  eat  of  the  meal  she  has  prepared.  He  has 
known  her  only  as  a  passive,  gentle  girl,  sweet-tempered  and  patient, 
but  very  silent,  very  calm,  and  passionless.  Every  blush,  hot  tear, 
and  thrilling  tone,  and  bursting  sob  has  been  a  revelation  to  him, 
causing  him  strange  wonder,  strange  delight. 

"Who  is  this?"  he  says,  suddenly,  half  laughing  to  conceal  the 
unsteadiness  of  his  voice.  "This  is  not  my  girl — my  white- faced 
Maggie  Dawson  !  Who  is  it  that  looks  like  a  princess  and  yet  speaks 
to  me  as  if  I  were  a  king?  Who  are  you?  You  trim  fishwife,  with 
your  neat  breakfast  and  white  neckercher  ?  you  soft  lady,  with  your 
sweet  tongue  1  you  mermaid,  with  your  shining  eyes  1  Who  are  you, 
I  say  1  for  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know  you." 

"  Who  am  I,  Hector? "  says  Margaret,  coming  to  him.  "  Oh !  may  I, 
may  I  say — ^your  wife  ? " 

"  My  wife  ! "  cries  Hector,  laying  his  hands  on  her  shoidders  and 
looking  down  into  her  upturned  eyes.  "  What  1  all  three  of  you — 
lady,  fishwife,  mermaid,  and  all?"  And  he  laughs  again,  that 
laugh  which  has  so  much  more  than  mirth  in  it.  "  Well,  I  scarce 
know  which  I  could  do  best  without,  since  yeVe  all  been  at  me 
together.  So  come,  sweet-tongued  lady;  this  for  you!'^  And  he 
takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it,  as  if  it  were  a  queen's.  "And  little 
fishwife;"  and  he  kisses  her  in  hearty,  sailor  fashion.  "But,  oh  ! 
mermaid,  with  yom'  shining  eyes,"  he  says,  taking  her  face  in  both 
his  hands,  "  don't  you  know  that  the  sight  of  you  is  dead  against  a 
sailor's  luck?" 
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her  and  ner  miscniei  with  tne  rest. 

"  But,  Hector,  Hector ! "  cries  Mai^garet,  with  her  aims  about  his 
neck,  "  call  your  three  sweethearts  by  one  dear  name." 

"  Margaret ! " 

"  It  is  sweet  to  hear  you  sky  it  so ;  but  not  that  name,  Hector." 

"Maggie?" 

"  No,  no  !  Oh  !  never  that!"  she  cries,  shudderingly.  Was  it  not 
the  name  by  which  he  had  called  her  % 

"  My  wife  1 "  says  Hector,  folding  her  closer  against  his  heart. 

Margaret  answers  by  drawing  the  dark  face  down  to  hers. 

"  Oh!  may  God  forgive  us  all,  and  bless  us!     My  dear!  my  dear!" 


CHAPTER   Xni. 

SMOULDERING   FIRE. 

Margaret,  as  she  invited  Hector  to  her  little  wedding  breakfast,  had 
said,  **  May  we  not  forget  all  the  bitterness  that  has  passed  our  lips,  and 
eat  of  this  bread  as  the  first  that  we  have  broken  since  our  niarriagel" 
And  they  asked  a  blessing  on  it,  and  did  eat,  even  as  she  had  said, 
and,  in  the  glow  of  their  love  and  new  hope,  the  bread  was  sweet  to 
them. 

And  from  that  time  they  strove  together,  with  a  plodding,  gentle 
patience  to  overcome  their  difl&culties,  but  their  path  was  very  rough. 

She  soon  saw  that  some  impenetrable  cloud  overhung  Hector.  He 
never  spoke  to  her  of  it,  but  worked  on  with  a  kind  of  despairing 
patience  that  was  inexpressibly  saddening.  No  act  or  tone  of  violence 
ever  jarred  their  relations.  He  was  to  her  kind,  unselfish,  but  so 
undemonstrative  as  to  make  her  often  doubt  his  love.  He  would, 
often  unknown  to  his  wife,  go  fasting,  that  she  might  have  enough  to 
eat ;  and  Margaret  kept  dry,  cheerful  eyes  in  his  presence,  but  wept 
many  tears  unseen,  and  would,  sometimes,  as  she  sat  with  her  sewing, 
or  lay  thinking  in  the  night,  stretch  out  her  hands,  with  silent, 
passionate  words  of  prayer,  as  though  she  would  ward  off  something 
that  she  saw  coming  nearer  and  still  nearer,  even  while  she  could  only 
guess  in  her  secret  soul  at  its  nature,  for  she  dared  ask  no  question. 

For  two  long  years  she  watched  it  as  it  smouldered,  and  kept 
prayerful  guard  over  it;  but  at  last  the  dreaded  touch,  the  awakening 
breath,  came  ;  and  it  arose  from  its  ashes. 

The  Sim  has  gone  done  and  left  the  horizon  on  fire,  the  sea  cold  and 
grey,  the  Wrexham  hills  gaunt  and  «tark.  The  waves  break  upon  the 


agony. 

The  shops  in  the  town  ore  gay  with  Christmas  stores,  but  it  is  too 
cold  for  passers-by  to  linger  at  them ;  and  the  windows  are  all  misty, 
and  the  lights  have  wrapt  themselves  in  little  cloaks  of  fog  till  each 
looks  like  a  silkworm  cocoon. 

It  is  very  smoky  in  Rope-walk  this  afternoon,  for  every  black  little 
hovel  has  a  large  fire,  and  so  poor  a  chimney  that  the  smoke  prefers 
making  its  exit  at  the  window  and  door. 

The  fishermen,  as  if  liking  the  smoke  so  much  they  must  needs 
make  more  of  it,  are  standing  at  their  doors  with  their  pipes,  looking 
at  the  crimson  blotch  across  the  sea,  the  harbour,  with  its  mastheads, 
still  as  death,  far  away  to  the  right,  and  the  troops  of  snow-clouds 
rolling  up  from  the  horizon  on  their  left. 

By-and-by  a  footstep  is  heard  between  the  breaking  of  the  waves, 
and  there  enters  Rope-walk  a  figure  well  known  there. 

It  is  a  man  whose  misfortunes  have  become  a  by-word  in  the  town. 

The  fishermen's  wives  in  Rope-walk  look  after  him,  as  he  passes, 
with  a  gaze  of  mingled  pity  and  contempt,  and  their  eyes  twinkle 
with  a  quiet  satisfaction  as  they  turn  them  from  him  to  their  own 
helpmates.  The  men  also  scan  him  and  his  poor  clothes  with  ill- 
concealed  sneers. 

"  He's  a  big  chap  for  such  a  poor  crittur,"  whispers  one. 

The  object  of  their  contempt  has  his  eyes  mostly  fixed  on  the  ground, 
but  now  and  then  they  are  raised  towards  a  light  high  on  the  cliff 
before  him — a  light  in  the  window  of  the  solitary  cottage  there. 

A  little  barefooted  girL  runs  out  and  makes  grimaces  behind  his 
back  to  amuse  the  neighbours,  and  many  a  scarce-smothered  titter  and 
gruff  "  Haw!  haw!"  applauds  her  wit  as  she  drawls  out,  with  a  saucy 
look  roimd  her, — 

"  Gie's  a  penny,  master  !  " 

The  laugh  subsides  a  little  as  the  Herculean  form  stops  and  turns 
round  upon  her  with  a  dangerous,  strange  look,  and  the  mother  of  the 
little  girl  begins  to  square  her  elbows  and  make  ready  to  fly  to  the 
defence.     She  soon  sees  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm. 

"  A  penny,  eh !  my  little  maid  1 "  says  a  deep  but  not  unmusical 
voice.     "  Let's  see  if  we  can  find  one.     There  we  are." 

The  child  stared,  but  does  not  fail  to  clutch  in  her  red  fingers  the 
imexpected  gift. 

No  sooner  does  the  man  turn  his  back  upon  her  again  than  she 
begins  to  bawl  after  him  a  series  of  epithets  with  which  he  is  usually 
greeted  in  these  parts.  She  is  soon  joined  by  a  score  of  other  little 
shrill  voices  all  calling  out  together, — 

"  Good-night,  old  out  o'  work  ! "  «  Good-night,  lubber  luckless  1 " 
"  Good-night,  rags  and  bones  !  " 
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fiercely,  but  as  be  stands  bis  anger  seems  to  die  away. 

"  Good-nigbt,  my  little  friends  !  "  he  sbouts ;  "  a  merry  Cbristmas 
to  you,  and  lots  o'  luck  ! " 

Tbe  men  look  at  one  another  with  a  smile  of  contempt  as  the  poor 
wretch  goes  toiling  up  tbe  cliff. 

There  is  many  an  unlucky  man  in  tbe  town,  but  not  one  so  utterly 
contemptible  in  their  eyes  as  this  man.  He  bears  his  ill  luck  so 
patiently — he  never  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity  by  spending  bis  spare 
hours  with  more  fortunate  mates  at  the  Mast  and  Anchor  or  the 
Mariner's  Welcome.  They  say  of  him  that  "  be  works  as  hard  out  of 
work  as  in  work ; "  and  truly,  if  plodding  in  all  weathers  hither  and 
thither  in  search  of  that  which  seems  to  fly  from  him  as  men  fly  from 
a  pestilence,  if  this  be  working,  Hector  Browne  works  hard.  ' 

For  two  years — the  first  two  years  of  his  marriage  life^it  has 
seemed  as  if  fate  were  against  him.  He  has  turned  bis  hand  to  many 
things,  and  none  have  brought  him  any  good,  save  bare  means  to 
live. 

This  very  afternoon  the  Widow  Vandereck  came  over  from  Eastweir 
to  drink  tea  with  Margaret  Browne,  and  she  is  there  now,  and  has 
trimmed  tbe  candle  that  is  lighting  Hector  home. 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  Margaret,  heartily  glad  to  see  she  was  alone, 
"  you  have  not  brought  the  children  !  " 

"  My  sister,"  answered  the  widow,  quietly,  '^  you  know  very  well 
that  your  husband  is  vexed  when  they  come ;  and  you,  seeing  him 
vexed,  are  sad ;  and  I,  out  of  patience  with  both  of  you  at  your  bad 
taste,  am  cross  to  the  darlings — so  it's  no  treat  for  them  to  come. 
They  like  going  to  Uncle  Transom's  much  better,  so  I  have  let  him 
have  them  this  afternoon  in  return  for  the  loan  of  a  book  for  you. 
There,  that  will  do  you  more  good  than  sitting  here  reading  the  fire. 
Where's  your  husband  ?  " 

"He's  gone  to  Headford,"  Margaret  answered,  in  a  cheerful,  careless 
tone,  as  though  Hector's  expedition  was  not  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance. 

The  truth  was  she  felt  a  little  pained  by  Elizabeth's  manner. 

"  Out  of  work  again  ? "  asked  Elizabeth,  simply. 

Margaret's  hand  trembled  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 

"  But  I  needn't  ask,"  added  Elizabeth ;  "he  always  is.  I  never  saw 
such  an  unlucky  man  in  my  life." 

A  mist  came  over  Margaret's  brown  eyes.  She  stirred  her  tea, 
bending  attentively  over  it. 

"  I  fear,  'Lizbetb,"  said  she,  gently,  "  you  arc  getting  tired  of  our 
bad  luck." 

"  Yes,  that  I  am;  out  of  all  manner  of  patience;  and" — turning  to 
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smue  01  sympacny  on  ner  ups,  "  ii  x  am,  on  i  my  aear  i  wnat  must 
you  be  1 " 

It  was  sweet  to  one  that  suflfered  to  see  such  a  large  wholesome  pity 
as  looked  from  the  widow's  comely  face,  and  showed  itself  in  her  very 
attitude  as  she  leaned  forward  with  half-extended  arms,  her  large 
queenly  shoulders  heaving.  She  might  have  satisfied  a  sculptor's 
dream  for  a  figure  of  charity. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Margaret  to  accept  such  sympathy  with  half 
a  heart.  She  dropped  quietly  on  her  knees  and  laid  her  head  on  the 
widow's  lap. 

*^  Oh  !  'Lizbeth,  'Lizbeth  !  it  is  wearing  his  very  heart  out.  Is 
fate  against  us  1     What  is  it  ?  " 

'Lizbeth  had  consulted  the  minister  of  the  little  Methodist  chapel 
at  Eastweir,  as  to  the  continued  ill-luck  of  Hector  Browne.  She 
thought  now  that  the  best  she  could  do  would  be  to  give  Margaret  his 
solution  of  the  matter. 

"  I  fear,  Margaret,"  said  she,  solemnly,  "  the  Lord  is  not  with  thy 
husband." 

"  'Lizbeth,"  said  Margaret,  rising,  "  that  is  not  like  you.  Was  it 
Job's  fault  that  he  was  persecuted  1 " 

Elizabeth  sipped  her  tea  with  a  puzzled  air,  then  suddenly  forgetting 
the  minister,  and  speaking  out  of  her  own  heart  said, — 

"  Ah  laws,  this  world  !  What  ails  it  that  a  man  like  Hector  must 
go  Brbegging  for  work  he  is  so  clever  at  ]  Tell  me  true,  child — ^is  it 
that  evil  temper  of  his  that  breaks  out  now  and  then  and  ruins 
him?" 

"  Nay,  'Lizbeth ;  I  tell  you  he  scarce  has  any  spirit  at  all.  It 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  him  bear  his  disappointments  as  he 
does." 

"  Answer  me,  Maggie,"  says  Elizabeth,  looking  straight  at  her  with 
her  full  blue  eyes,  "  is  he  kind  to  you  ?  " 

"  Kind  1 "  answered  Margaret,  with  strange,  dreamy  sadness.  "  Yes ; 
he  is  kind." 

"Well?" 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  'Lizbeth,  he  is  unselfish  and  gentle — ^nothing  makes  him  angry, 
and  nothing  that  I  can  do  gives  him  pleasure.  1  don't  know  what  it 
is,  'Lizbeth,  but  there's  something  gone — ^there's  something  gone ;  is 
it  his  love  for  me,  I  wonder?  " 

"  Nonsense,  child,"  answered  Elizabeth ;  "  why,  I  never  come  here 
but  what  he  follows  me  out  and  besets  me  with  questions  about  you. 
Do  I  think  you  look  paler  1  do  I  think  such  a  dull  life  is  bad  for  you  I 
will  I  try  and  come  oftener  ]  will  I  persuade  you  to  buy  a  warmer 
shawl  %  will  I  get  you  some  more  books  firom  my  uncle  Transom's  ? 
"Why,  Margaret,  he  worships  the  very  ground  you  tread  on." 


now  it  is  as  if  his  heart  had  been  worn  to  death  ;  I  can  neither  anger 
nor  comfort  him." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  him  that  there  will  soon  be  another  mouth  to 
fill  ]  "  said  the  widow  ;  "  that  would  bring  his  heart  alive  again,  I'll 
warrant" 

"  I  fear,  'Lizbeth,"  answered  Margaret,  wearily,  "it  will  be  but  little 
joy  to  him  to  hear  that  there  will  soon  be  another  as  weak  and 
helpless  as  myself  to  provide  for." 

"  Hark  ! "  says  Elizabeth ;  and  Margaret  pushes  away  her  cup,  and 
looks  pale  and  anxious,  for  the  step  up  the  rocky  garden  path  is 
heavier  than  usual,  she  thinks. 

Elizabeth  watches  her  as  she  opens  the  door,  sees  her  wistful, 
(Questioning  glance,  and  Hector's  sad  shake  of  the  head. 

Elizabeth  herself  gets  up  and  moves  about  with  a  pleasant  flutter 
and  excitement,  taking  Hector's  arm  and  making  him  sit  in  her 
own  chair,  putting  a  cup  of  hot  tea  in  his  hand.  Hector  smiles.  He 
has  not  done  so  for  many  a  weary  week. 

"  Why,  'Lizbeth,"  says  he,  "  you  welcome  me  as  if  I'd  come  from 
sea  out  o'  the  jaws  of  a  nor'-easter." 

"  God  bless  ye,  mate  !  "  answers  Elizabeth ;  "  you've  been  fighting 
against  rougher  stuff  than  water  or  wind  either." 

She  notices  he  hardly  speaks  to  Margaret,  who  moves  about  waiting 
upon  him  throughout  the  meal,  which,  thanks  to  the  widow's  great 
basket,  is  not  so  meagre  as  usual. 

But  Elizabeth  also  notices  how  his  eye  kindles  as  it  falls  on  the 
book  she  has  brought,  and  what  a  grateful  look  he  gives  her ;  and 
she  knows,  too,  he  does  not  care  for  books  himself,  and  that  his 
pleasure  is  for  Margaret's  sake. 

She  sees  these  things,  and  from  them,  and  from  many  besides, 
judges  that  Hector's  love  for  Margaret  is  as  strong  as  ever.  But  she 
determines  to  try  it  a  little  further  that  evening. 

She  has  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  is  wishing  Margaret 
good-bye. 

"You  will  come  again  soon?"  says  Margai-et,  her  little  hand 
clinging  to  Elizabeth's  wrist. 

Hector's  face  darkens  a  little  at  the  earnestness  of  her  voice. 
Elizabeth  sees  this. 

She  goes  to  the  table  to  take  up  her  basket. 

"  Look,  Hector,"  she  says,  in  a  low  tone,  and  pointmg  to  the 
candle,  "  there  is  a  gift  coming  to  you.  I  saw  two  bright  specks 
like  that  in  my  candle  not  long  before  my  Gracie  and  Addie  were 
bom." 

Hector,  who  is  waiting  to  see  her  down  the  cliff,  says  nothing, 
but  opens  the  door,  and  Elizabeth  takes  her  basket  and  follows  him. 
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Htia  she  done  wrong,  she  wonders  1  Will  the  news  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  him  at  such  a  time  of  poverty  and  hopelessness  *? 

They  have  not  gone  many  steps  down  the  dangerous  side  of  the 
rock,  when  such  a  grip  as  she  never  felt  before  is  laid  on  her  arm. 

"'Lizbeth,  what  did  you  mean,  what  did  you  mean  with  your 
nonsense  about  tlie  candle  ] " 

Elizabeth  is  frightened ;  but  stopping,  and  looking  at  Hector  with 
her  fuU,  courageous  eyes,  answers, — 

"  I  mean,  Hector,  that  next  year  I  can  bring  my  children  when  I 
come  to  see  you,  as  there  will  be  a  little  playmate  here  for 
them." 

Elizabeth's  arm  receives  a  harder  grip,  her  cheek  a  hearty  sailor's 
kiss. 

**  Tell  that  to  Joshua,  when  you  meet  him  in  heaven,  'Lizbeth ;  and 
if  he  can't  forgive,  he's  not  as  happy  as  I  am  at  this  instant.  Good- 
night, you  blessed  woman,  good-night !  By  the  Lord  !  I'll  find  work 
yet.     Good-night ! " 

And  he  leaves  her  to  make  the  best  of  her  way  alone  down  the 
dangerous  steep,  altogether  forgetting  what  he  came  out  for. 

Slinging  her  basket  on  her  umbrella,  and  her  umbrella  across  her 
shoulder,  the  Widow  Vandereck  smiles  and  shakes  her  head  after  him, 
and  turns  homeward  with  a  stout  heart,  fearless,  and  full  of  sweet 
thoughts,  for  her  way  lies  all  along  by  that  which  she  calls  Joshua's 
grave,  wliere  the  misty  watch-lights  are  being  kindled,  and  the  grand 
night-anthem  sung. 

Hector  hurries  back  towards  the  open  door  of  the  cottage,  his 
lioart  throbbing  with  a  joy  deep  and  holy.  But  Margaret  is  never  to 
'  know  of  that  joy,  never  till  miles  and  miles  of  sea  have  been  traversed 
by  him  again  and  again ;  never,  no  never,  till  the  babe  unborn  shall 
be  able  to  stand  with  the  help  of  the  mother's  finger,  and  lisp  its  first 
prayer  for  "  poor  daddy." 

Yet  the  cottage  door  is  open :  he  is  within  a  few  steps  of  it, 
y  3aming  to  pour  his  joy  and  love  at  Margaret's  feet.  'What  can  stay 
him? 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
AX    UNAPPRECIATED   HERO. 


A  FAMILIAR  voice,  as  guttural  and  hoarse  as  a  voice  could  possibly  be 
to  have  yet  one  touch  of  music  left  in  it,  bursts  suddenly  through  the 
darkness,  and  holds  Hector  fixed  to  the  spot  where  it  first  reaches 
him. 


*'  Many  changes  have  I  seen, 
Over  many  lands  I've  been, 
And  I've  lamed  a  ihing  or  two  in  my  time. " 

Here  a  stumbling  and  sliding,  and  a  few  select  saltwater  oaths 
intemipted  the  song,  which  was,  however,  presently  resumed  with 
increased  vigour. 

"  I  never  knew  a  knave 
Who  went  happy  to  the  g^rave, 
Or  reached  the  mountain  top  he  thought  to  dimb." 

"  So  it  seems,"  mutters  the  singer,  after  another  stumble.  ^'  That 
song's  getting personal ;  I'll  tiy  another." 

**  Shrouded  in  a  hammock  glory 
Celebrates  the  falling  brave." 

"  That's  personal,  too." 

**  Oh,  how  many  famed  in  story 
»  below  the  ooean's  wave  ! " 


"  I'd  prefer  a  mate's  hammock  to-night,  though." 

'*  Bring  the  can,  boys,  let  us  fill  it ; 
Shall  we  shun  the  fight  ?    Oh,  no  ; 
Ev'ry  bullet  has  its  billet, 
Man  the  boat,  boys,  yeo,  heave,  yeo !  " 

*'  Yeo,  heave,  yeo  1 "  roars  Hector,  in  his  tremendous  voice,  and 
adds,  with  one  of  the  oaths  with  which  the  singer  has  refreshed  his 
memory,  "  I'll  be if  that  ar'n't  Rantmg  Will." 

"  What's  in  a  name  1  Give  us  a  paw,  messmate.  By  these 
bruised  shins,  I  hope  you've  stranded  your  little  craft  high  and  dry 
enough.     Yeo,  heave,  yeo  !  '* 

With  Hector's  powerful  assistance,  Ranting  Will  was  soon  standing 
on  level  ground  beside  his  old  shipmate  and  cousin,  whose  hand  he 
gripped  and  shook  with  genuine  affection. 

Hector  also  felt  how  much  stronger  was  the  friendship  between 
them  than  he  had  dreamed. 

The  hard  hands  clung  together  fast  and  long,  like  two  pieces  of 
iron  to  the  magnet. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  old  chap,"  said  Will,  still  working  Hector's 
hand  up  and  down  like  a  pump-handle,  till  frcwn  the  very  exercise 
the  water  stood  in  the  eyes  of  each.  "  I'm  hearty  glad  to  see  you. 
I  hear  the  world  ain't  used  you  well,  splinter  its  rotten  timbers ! " 


iieciA)rB  naiia  reiaxea,  ana  leu  iimp.  a  uiacKness  auu  uiLX/omess 
as  of  death  filled  his  very  soul. 

All  his  hopes,  all  his  wild  ambitions,  had  been  known  to  Will.  By 
the  time  that  the  Lovely  Nancy  returned  from  her  long  Indian  voyage 
he  was  to  have  been  the  chief  shipbuilder  of  Wrexham.  What  a 
house  he  and  l^Iargaret  were  to  live  in  !  What  a  Christmas  Will  was 
to  spend  with  them;  and  now  Christmas  and  Will  had  come  and 
found  him  thus ! 

His  heart  rose  against  fate  with  a  fiercer  passion  than  it  had  done 
for  many  and  many  a  month.  But  Hector's  was  not  a  selfish  heart, 
and  in  the  midst  of  its  own  bitter  anguish  could  feel  a  reluctance  to 
damp  the  welcome  of  his  old  friend. 

He  smothered  all  his  rising  passion  down  as  he  best  could,  and 
holding  out  his  hand  again,  said, — 

"  D the  world,  Will  j  let  it  say  what  it  likes  ;  but  it  tells  a 

lie  if  it  says  Hector  Browne  can't  give  an  old  shipmate  the 

honest  hand,  ay,  and  a  brewing  o'  grog,  if  he  dies  for  it.  Come,  tumble 
in,  old  boy." 

Margaret  concealed  a  sickness  of  heart  even  greater  than  Hector's, 
as  she  welcomed  with  a  gentle  kindliness  the  rough  demonstrative 
sailor,  the  sight  of  whom  revived  for  her  the  misery  of  her  wedding 
morning,  and  the  deeper  misery  of  the  night  when  she  hid  from  him 
and  his  drunken  companions  in  the  porch  of  the  old  school-house. 

Will  is  gallant  enough  to  shun  any  allusions  to  that  day ;  or  to 
offer  any  ill-timed  congratulations  as  to  the  peace  made  between 
Margaret  and  her  husband.  He  has  heard  both  sides  of  the  story 
in  the  town,  and  considers  it  wisest  to  hold  his  peace. 

The  Lovely  Nancy  sailed  the  day  after  the  wedding,  and,  if  Will 

may  be  believed,  encountered,  during  the rebellion,  adventures 

of  such  a  nature  as  to  throw  quite  into  the  shade  all  the  previous 
events  of  Will's  life. 

Assuredly  Will's  share  in  the  punishment  of  the  rebels  has  not 
improved  his  appearance,  for  a  face  so  horribly  scarred  and  discoloured 
Margaret  has  never  before  beheld.  Down  his  lean,  brown  neck,  from 
his  chin  to  the  middle  of  his  bare  chest,  are  five  white  seams,  and 
all  the  explanation  Will  chooses  to  give  concerning  this  war- 
trophy  is  that  one  of  "  they  dark  divils  "  flew  at  him  for  hanging  her 
two  sons. 

Margaret  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the  mixture  there  is  in  Will 
of  cruelty,  and  exultation  in  cruelty,  and  simple  childish  delight  at 
being  home  again — a  delight  that  shows  itself  through  the  most 
bloodshot  and  ferocious  eyes,  and  quivers  on  the  cruellest-looking 
mouth. 

"  There,  ma'am,"  says  Will,  throwing  himself  back  in  a  theatrical 
attitude,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  hip  and  his  right  extended  to 
Margaret.    "  There's  a  hand  I'm  proud  to  offer  you  or  any  lady  in  the 


gi'ound  that'll  touch  it  since  I  come  ashore." 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Will,"  says  Margaret,  "  if  I  say  I  prefer  taking  it 
only  as  the  hand  of  Hector's  cousin  and  friend." 

Will  drops  the  little  fingers  that  have  been  placed  in  it,  holds  his 
hand  out,  still  at  arm's  length,  and,  turning  it  about  admiringly, 
says,— 

"  Take  it  as  the  defender  of  her  Majesty's  rights,  ma'am,  or  let  it 
alone." 

"  Best  not  oppose  him,  Margaret,"  says  Hector,  smiling ;  "  he's  not 
so  black  as  he  paints  himself." 

At  this  Will  fires  up  ;  and,  after  a  look  of  reproach  at  Hector,  leans 
forward  towards  him  and  Margaret,  with  a  diabolical  gleam  in  his 
eyes,  and  mutters, — 

"  Twenty-four  before  breakfast  !  What  d'ye  think  o*  that  1  Twenty- 
four  divils  swung  up  before  breakfast !  Here,  lay  hold  o*  this  cloth, 
and  I'll  show  you  how  we  managed  'em  all  at  one  pull." 

*'  If  ye  do.  Will,  I  show  you  the  door ! "  says  Hector,  folding  his 
arms,  and  coming  between  Will  and  Margaret,  who  was  growing  deadly 
pale.  "  Come,  old  chap,  as  a  messmate  and  old  friend,  I  give  you  a 
hearty  welcome — as  hearty  as  is  in  the  power  of  an  unlucky  chap  like 
me  to  give  ;  but  as  to  the  hanging,  let's  forget  it." 

"  Forget  it ! "  mves  Will.  "  Tell  a  soldier  to  forget  his  glory ! 
A " 

"  Come,  come,  mate,  women  don't  like  these  things,"  says  Hector, 
quietly. 

"  But  it's  what  we  might  have  expected  on  you,  ye  lubbers,"  growls 
Will,  flinging  himself  in  the  chair  Margaret  has  reached  him.  "It's 
what  we  might  have  expected  after  they  noospapers.  Here,  when  it 
was  over,  and  we  sitting  like  Patience  on  a  monerment,  waiting  for 
news  of  advances,  and  promotions,  and  public  rejoicings  in  Old 
England,  here  comes  the  papers ;  and  it  would  draw  tears  to  youi' 
eyes,"  declares  Will,  his  own  filling,  "  to  see  the  poor  chaps  tearing 
'em  open,  all  of  a  tremble,  expecting  to  find  'em  full  of  our  glory. 
Why,  I  take  my  oath,  I  saw  before  I  opened  mine,  I  saw  as  plain  as  a 
pikestaff,  a  big  column  headed  with  my  name,  and  beginning,  '  Her 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  Mr.  William  Holder,  familiarly 
called  by  his  messmates  and  officers,  by  whom  he  is  highly  respected 
— we  may  say  honoured — Ranting  Will,  in  consequence  of  his  great 

services  in  the rebellion,  and  ceterer,  and  ceterer,  and  ceterer ; 

when,  instead  o'  that,  I  open  the  paper,  and  what  do  I  see  ]     Why  the 

first  words  that  catch  my  eye — I  remember  them  now,  them 

— *  News  has  arrived  of  a  nat\u*e  to  make  every  true  Englishman 

blush  for  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  at .'     Why,  what's   come 

to  ye  ] "  demands  Will,  fiercely,  of  Hector  and  his  wife.     "  I'm    not 
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"  VYiiy,  man  alive,  says  Jtiector,  stirring  tne  nre  to  conceal  a  smiie 
at  Will's  vehemence,  "  what  did  you  think  had  come  to  the  old 
country,  that  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  slaughtering  poor  darkies 
at  this  rate,  and  woman-flogging  too  ] " 

"  Oh !  as  to  that,"  says  Will,  colouring  through  his  scars,  "  you  got 
false  reports,  there  was  no  such  thing  ;  there  was  only  one  impident 
gal  as  ever  we  laid  hands  on." 

"And  what  did  she  do  to  deserve  flogging  1 "  asks  Hector. 

"  What  did  she  do  ?  "  roars  Will ;  "  why,  give  us  her  sarse  for  swing- 
ing her  sweetheart  and  three  brothers ;  we  wasn't  going  to  stand  her 
impidence  at  such  a  time,  you  don't  suppose  ;  a  sarsy  hussy  ! " 

"  Come,  come.  Will,"  says  Hector,  "  it's  no  pleasant  business,  and 
you  can't  make  one  out  of  it,  let  alone  what  you  call  glory ;  so  liold 
your  tongue  as  to  that,  and  let's  talk  of  pleasanter  things." 

But  Will  had  fallen  into  a  gloomy  reverie.  Hector's  way  of  treat- 
ing his  triumphs  has  greatly  disconcerted  him.  But  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  on  Hector.  It  is  this  he  is 
meditating. 

**  You  are  quiet.  Will,"  says  Margaret,  after  a  long  silence,  during 
which  Hector  is  laughing  at  Will  behind  his  back. 

"  After  a  storm  comes  a  calm,  ma'am,"  answers  Will,  sulkily. 

But  before  a  storm  comes  a  dead  calm  sometimes,  and  such  a  calm 
is  Will's. 

Suddenly  he  leans  forwards,  with  a  savage  gleam  in  his  eyes,  and 
whispers  something  in  Hector's  ear. 

Hector  is  startled,  pale,  but  incredulous. 

"  Come,  Will,"  says  he,  "  we  sailors  have  to  do  it  sometimes  tc> 
make  a  story  go  down  a  land  lubber's  throat,  but  honour  among — 
I  mean  truth  among — marines." 

"  Come  out,"  whispers  Will,  "  I'm  narvous  at  speaking  before  the 
gal — ^beg  pardon — the  missis.     Come  out." 

"  Margaret,"  says  Hector,  "we've  no  grog  in  the  place ;  and  a  sailor's 
welcome  without  grog  is " 

"  The  ocean  without  salt,"  poetically  suggests  Will,  putting  on  his  hat. 

Margaret  lets  them  out  into  the  misty  night,  in  which  is  set  a 
heavy-reddish  moon  and  a  few  stars  with  little  cloaks  of  mist  round 
them  like  the  town  lights. 

She  lets  them  out,  and,  returning  to  the  fire,  tries  to  forget  Will 
and  his  horrors.  Hector's  ill-luck,  and  all  her  own  troubles  in  Eliza- 
beth's book. 

She  is  but  one-and-twenty,  and  romance  is  still  very  sweet  to  her^ 
and  Elizabeth's  romance  to-night  is  enchaining. 

On  her  knees  before  the  fire,  her  book  open  on  Hector's  chair,  her 
rich  brown  hair  pushed  back  from  her  square  brows  and  shining  in 


motherhood. 

Meanwhile  the  dreary  voice  of  the  sea  is  music  to  her^  and  has 
nothing  of  warning  in  it. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
MARGARET  AGAIN    SEEKS  SHELTER  WITH   ELIZABETH. 

Hector  did  not  return  home  that  night. 

The  next  mornings  as  Elizabeth  Vandereck  and  her  little  ones  sat 
at  their  breakfast,  chattering  as  blithlj  a^  three  linnets,  the  door 
opened  and  Margaret  stood  before  them. 

She  threw  herself  down  at  Elizabeth's  knees  and  pressed  a  letter 
into  her  hand. 

It  was  written  by  Hector,  and  contained  but  these  lines : — 

"My   good   AND   DEAR  WlFE, 

"  I  believe  you  have  cared  for  me  at  least  too  much  not  to 
have  seen  how  I  have  been  living  in  hourly  dread  of  something  ever 
since  I  saw  you  that  night  at  E.  Vandercck'a.  Now  Will  shows  me 
the  blow  I  dreaded  has  fallen.  I  go — I  w/ast  go  to  save  you  from 
something  worse  than  anything  wo  have  endured  together.  I  sail 
with  Will  at  six  to-morrow.  I  leave  you  to  Him  who  alone  knows 
when,  or  if  ever,  I  may  see  your  sweet  face  again.  May  that  blessed 
woman  Elizabeth  have  care  of  you,  and — as  she  trusts  to  meet  her 
Joshua  at  some  future  day — keep  you  and  cherish  you  for  me  in  case 
it  should  be  that  by  some  miracle  I  might  be  able  to  come  back  to 
you.  I  have  no  time  for  more.  It's  no  use  saying,  Think  well  of  me 
if  Liz  should  be  against  me,  so  I  pray  you  both — ^good  dear  aouLs — 
remember  me  with  as  much  mercy  and  trust  as  you  can.  I  shall 
cling  to  that  hope. 

"  Your  aflfectionate  husband, 

"Hector  Browne." 
{To  he  eontinufd.) 
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A    POSTSCRIPT— lA"  RE   DARWIN. 


Many  things  which  I  had  intended  to  say  in  the  notes  on  "  Expression 
in  Men  and  Animals/'  contained  in  the  last  number  of  St.  Pauls,  but 
which  were  omitted,  can  wait  for  a  more  remote  opportunity;  but  one 
or  two  should  find  an  immediate  place. 

Mr.  Darwin  refers  to  Mr.  Bain  in  one  or  two  places  (see  page  8 
of  the  Introduction),  but  he  has  evidently  not  read  all  of  Mr.  Bain's 
writing  that  bears  upon  his  topic.  I  have  been  much  surprised  to 
notice  how  little  attention  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  James  Mill's 
"Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind"  seems  to  have 
attracted.  The  foot-notes,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr.  Bain,  the  late 
!Mr.  Grote,  and  others,  are — look  at  them  from  what  point  of  view 
you  please — of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  many  of  those  in  the 
second  volume  bear  closely  upon  Mr.  Darwin's  investigations.  This 
I  intended,  but  foi^got,  to  notice  in  my  desultory  notes.  A  single 
instance  will  show  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Darwin,  pages  38,  39  :  "I  observed  that  though  my  infants 
started  at  sudden  sounds  when  under  a  fortnight  old,  they  certainly 
did  not  always  wink  their  eyes,  and  I  believe  never  did  so.  .  .  . 
[A]  familiar  instance  of  a  reflex  action  is  the  involuntary  closing  of 
the  eyelids  when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  touched.  A  similar  wink- 
ing movement  is  caused  when  a  blow  is  directed  towards  the  face, 
but  this  is  an  habitual  and  not  a  strictly  reflex  action,  as  the  stimulus 
is  conveyed  through  the  mind  and  not  by  the  excitement  of  a  peri- 
pheral nerve.  The  whole  body  and  head  are  at  the  same  time  drawn 
suddenly  backward.  These  latter  movements,  however,  can  be  pre- 
vented, if  the  danger  does  not  appear  to  the  imagination  imminent  ; 
but  our  reason  telling  us  that  there  is  no  danger  does  not  suffice. 
.  .  .  I  put  my  face  close  to  the  thick  glass  plate  in  fi'ont  of  a  puff 
adder  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  with  the  firm  determination  of  not 
starting  back  if  the  snake  struck  at  me ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  blow 
was  struck,  my  resolution  went  for  nothing,  and  I  jumped  a  yard  or 
two  backward  with  astonishing  rapidity," 

Mr.  Bain,  Mill's  "  Analysis,"  foot-note,  p.  338  vol.  ii. :  "  The  act  of 
winking  or  wincing  under  the  threat  of  a  blow  on  the  eye  is  a 
good  example  of  strong  and  even  indissoluble  associatioiK  Anyone 
making  the  experiment  with  an  infant  will  find  that  there  is  no 
original  tendency  to  perform  the  act.  It  is  an  association  generated 
under  the  imprcssiveness  of  an  acute  pain,  mingled  with  terror ;  a 
state  of  things  imder  which  an  indelible  mental  connexion  will  be 


preventive  volition. 

The  whole  of  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Bain,  and  Mr.  Mill  following 
suit,  on  the  Will,  in  their  foot-notes,  concerns  Mr.  Darwin.  Sec  also 
Mr.  Bain's  note  about  embracing,  ttc,  &c.,  op,  cit,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231  to 
233,  and  compare  what  Herder,  in  his  Ideen  zur  PhUosophie  der  Ge- 
schicIUe  der  Menschhelt,  says  of  the  superior  power  of  soxmds  (as 
compared  with  the  sight  of  things)  in  stimulating  certain  feelings. 

On  these  and  a  hundred  other  matters  I  make  no  comment,  but  I 
trust  to  be  excused  for  troubling  the  reader  with  these  additional 
memoranda ;  and  for  adding  that  in  one  line  ^*  bailed  head "  should 
read  "  bowed  head ; "  in  another,  "  instructive  "  should  be  "  in- 
stinctive ', "  and  in  another,  "  fairly  laughed  out  of  it "  should  be 
"  partly  laughed  out  of  if 

I  had  also  intended  to  brighten  my  dull  pages  by  quoting,  though 
it  has  no  particular  suggestive  value,  the  profoundly  ludicrous 
gestures  substituted  by  Comte  for  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the 
Cross,  &C.,  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Instead  of  repeating  Aves, 
Paters,  &c.,  the  true  believer  is  to  repeat  the  great  positivist  formula, 
"  L'amour  pour  principe  ;  Tordre  pour  base  ;  et  le  pragres  pour  but." 
But  Comte  was  a  phrenologist,  and  he  goes  on  : — "  Afin  do  mieux 
developper  Taptitude  necessaire  de  la  fonnule  positiviste  a  representor 
toujours  la  condition  humaine,  il  convient  ordinairement  de  T^noncer 
en  touchant  successivement  les  principaux  organes  que  la  th4orie 
c^r^brale  assigne  k  ses  trois  ^l^ments."  When  Comtism  has  overrun 
the  world,  and  every  one  of  us,  in  repeating  the  formula,  makes  the 
gesture  of  touching  the  proper  "  bumps  " — ^then,  supposing  all  record 
of  this  suggestion  of  the  ceremony  has  perished,  what  may  not  some 
Darwin  of  the  future  have  to  say  of  its  remote  origin  1 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
DOCTOR    OLIPHANT    ARRIVES. 

Aiirologos.  Two  wiae  men  make  a  fool. 

Just  as  grammarians  show  two  negatives 
Make  an  affirmative. 

Alouette.  Ton  wise  Papa  I 

Now  if  I  say  I  will  not  not  not  NOT 
Do  what  I'm  told,  is  that  affirmative, 
Or  negative,  or  what  ?    I  don't  believe 
That  it  takes  ttvo  wise  men  to  make  a  fool. 

Astrologos.  You  shall  be  whipt,  Miss  Pert. 

7*ke  Comedy  of  DrwAm, 

Elinor.     There  she  stood,  blithe  and  lissom,  with  a  flush  on  her 
cheek,  with  a  light  in  her  eye,  with  a  gay  smile  on  her  lip. 
Mr.  Carington  came  forward  and  said, — 

"  Why,  my  child,  where  have  you  been  ?    We  all  thought  you  lost." 
Before  she  had  time  to  reply  a  door  was  burst  open,  and  Lucy 
Walter  ran  in  crying  excitedly, — 

"  The  Earl  is  so  ill.  O  please  come  and  help  me  ! " 
Mr.  Carington  waved  the  others  back,  and  walked  alone  to  Liord 
Delamere's  room ;  alone,  for  Lucy  Walter  had  fisiinted,  and  Eliuoi 
was  straightway  doing  her  best  to  revive*  her.  He  found  the  Earl  ou 
a  couch,  almost  insensible  :  he  quickly  administered  some  brandy ; 
servants  had  crowded  to  the  door,  but  he  permitted  only  one  man  to 
remain,  an  old  footii&n  out  of  livery  who  looked  thoughtful. 

So  soon  as  he  had  made  these  arrangmonts  he  returned  to  the  Hall 
where  Lucy  Walter  was  still  under  Elinor's  charge,  while  the  two 
young  men  stood  in  that  state  of  bored  helplessness  natural  to  male 
youth  in  time  of  trouble  or  sickness.  Mr.  Carington,  disregarding 
all  questions,  told  Stephen  O'Hara  to  ride  for  the  Earl's  doctor — 
haste,  post  haste,  as  they  said  in  the  olden  times.  0*Hara  started 
promptly. 
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fancy*  Look  here.  Will  you  two  8mok«  or  play  billiards,  or  both  if 
you  like,  and  entertain  that  fellow  Ostravieff  if  he  should  come  inta 
the  Halll  I  must  talk  to  Elinor  before  you  do." 

"  It  is  rather  hard,"  said  Frank  Nod,  ruefully,  and  Rupert  FitK- 
Rupert  looked  an  echo  of  the  sentiment. 

**  Pooh,  pooh !  You  see  she  is  safe.  You  need  not  want  at  once 
to  know  her  adventures,  whioh  probably  are  commonplace  enough. 
Go  and  study  dynamics  on  the  level  green  cloth :  there  is  much 
mathematic  lore  in  billiards." 

**  And  much  brandy  and  seltzer,"  said  Rupert.  "  I  obey,  Carington, 
My  heart  is  lost :  please  inquire  if  anyone  has  found  it." 

Having  found  occupation  for  the  young  men,  Mr.  Caringtoa 
tiuned  to  the  young  women.  Lucy  Walter  did  not  seem  to  improve 
much.  Elinor  could  not  manage  her  :  but  Mr.  Carington  took  her 
by  the  arm,  and  said  sharply, — 

**  Come,  Lucy,  you  ought  to  be  attending  to  your  duties.  Lord 
Delamere  is  very  ill  all  this  time.  Shake  off  this  foolish  weakness, 
and  attend  to  him." 

The  sharp  tone  of  the  reproof  was  a  tonic.  Lucy  Walter  discovered 
that  she  could  walk  to  the  Eail's  room :  having  made  that  discovery, 
she  became  useful  once  more.  Leaving  her  there,  Mr.  Carington 
took  Elinor  upstairs  to  the  gallery  on  the  first  floor,  and  said  very 
quietly, — 

"  Now,  child,  where  have  you  been  1 " 

"  Only  to  Carlisle,  sir.  I  have  been  staying  at  the  Bush  Hotel,, 
where  the  landlord  and  landlady  are  the  nicest  people  with  the  oddest 
name  ,  .  .  only  fancy,  Cowx  1    But  you  got  my  letter,  surely." 

"  No,  indeed,"  he  said.  "  I  suppose  these  snow-storms  have  kept 
back  the  mails.   Tell  me,  then,  why  did  you  suddenly  leave  Hyslopel" 

''I  was  frightened.  One  day  as  I  was  walking  alone  a  man  dressed 
like  a  clergyman  came  up  to  me  and  told  me  a  long  rambling  story 
that  made  me  at  first  think  he  was  mad.  He  asked  me  if  I  remem- 
bered seeing  him  at  the  Pheasant  Inn,  but  I  didn't,  a  bit.  He  said 
he  was  chaplain  to  that  Russian  Prince,  and  that  the  Prince  was 
madly  in  love  with  me,  and  meant  to  carry  me  away  from  Hyslope. 
He  implored  me  not  to  go  back  there  just  now,  and  not  to  say  a  word 
to  anyone  of  what  he  had  told  me.  He  looked  so  serious  that  I  felt 
siu^  he  was  in  earnest :  so,  having  heard  all  sorts  of  horrid  things 
about  Russian  Princes,  I  determined  not  to  go  home  again.  I  walked 
to  Carlisle  ;  got  hospitable  entertainment  at  the  Bush  ;  should  have 
stayed  till  I  got  an  answer  frx)m  you  to  the  letter  you  missed,  only 
the  Earl's  groom  and  another  man  came  and  told  me  you  were  at 
Delamere." 

"  How  did  they  find  you  out  1 "  asked  Mr.  Carington. 


rather  ashamed  of  himself  fi>r  being  ia  that  monster^s  serrioe.  Of 
courae  the  moment  I  knew  you  were  here  I  felt  safe.  But  the  Earl 
.  .  .  is  he  very  ill?" 

"Not  Tezy,  I  thmk.  With  the  exception  of  weaknesis  of  the  heart, 
he  has  a  splendid  constitution.  We  shall  not  lose  him  yet,  I  hope : 
I  heartily  hope  it,  for  I  want  him  to  make  a  proper  will,  whioh  I 
don't  believe  he  has  eyer  done." 

"O  Mr.  Oarington,  how  can  you  think  of  itt" 

"  If  a  man  is  unjust  all  his  life  long,  Elinor — and  too  many  of  us 
are — ^he  should  at  least  try  to  be  just  on  his  deathbed.  Delamere 
shall  if  I  can  manage  it.  I  haTe  seen  more  deathbeds  and  witnessed 
more  wills  than  most  men  .  .  .  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  only 
legacy  I  haye  ever  receiyed  from  my  departed  Mends  is  the  firm  faith 
that  no  gentleman  need  be  afraid  of  death." 

"OMr.  Carington!" 

"Well,  we  won't  shock  you,  Elinor.  Leave  me  to  manage  the 
Earl.     Did  you  find  it  very  slow  at  Carlisle  1 " 

"  0  no.  The  Bush  is  in  the  chief  street,  and  there  were  such  odd 
people  moving  about,  and  there  was  quite  a  volume  of  epigrams 
written  with  diamonds  on  old-fashioned  window-paaee*     One  cynic 

had  written 

'  Whene'er  I  see  a  man's  name 

Gut  upon  the  glass, 
I  know  he  owns  a  diamond. 
And  his  father  owns  an  aas.' " 

"  Kot  bad,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  though  the  fellow  oould  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  showing  that  he  also  owned  a  diamond  .  .  • 
and  a  brain.  But  didn't  the  worthy  iimkeepers  think  it  odd  to  en- 
tertaiu  a  girl  like  you,  without  any  luggage  or  any  companion  or  any 
namel" 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  thought,"  she  answered,  "  but  they  were 
thoroughly  kind.  They  gave  me  comfortable  rooms  and  delightful 
break&sts  and  dinners.  And  Mrs.  Cowz,  who  is  the  prettiest  little 
woman  in  the  world,  lent  me  a  night-dress.  O  dear  I  you  should 
have  seen  me  in  it." 

"  I  dare  say  you  looked  rather  pretty,  Elinor — all  ihe  prettier  if 
there  was  not  enough  to  cover  you." 

Elinor  pinched  him. 

"  Now,  child,"  he  said,  "  I  must  be  serious.  This  is^an  important 
time.  The  doctor  will  be  here  soon,  I  hope.  I  have  had  rooms 
prepared  for  you  on  this  floor :  remain  in  them  till  I  come  to  you :  if 
you  want  anything,  ring  for  it,  but  do  not  leave  the  apartnunit. 
This  is  the  door.     Good-bye." 

He  kissed  her  brow,  and  left  her.  She  entered  a  pleasant  room, 
where  burnt  a  noble  fira     Pictures  were  on  the  walls;  books  on 
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Amadeus !  [Alas,  even  as  I  read  this  proof,  the  gallant  yoiiiig  king 
has  left  a  kingdom  that  could  not  appreciate  him.] 

Elinor  found  the  poetry  pleasantest.  There  were  some  Elizabethan 
and  Caroline  poets  she  had  never  seen  before — Jonson  and  Herrick, 
Suckling  and  Lovelace.  Presently  she  foimd  some  MS.  volumes  of 
verse  by  the  same  hand  that  had  written  on  drier  matters,  and  in 
the  fly-leaf  of  the  first  she  took  up,  was  inscribed  "  CD.  cetate  C" 

"  Could  it  mean,"  she  thought,  "  that  the  writer  was  a  himdred 
years  old)  Five  tiyies  as  old  as  I  am.  What  a  waste  of  years  it 
seems  .f^" 

She  read  the  first  poem  in  the  volume :  thus  it  ran  : — 

« I  have  been  joxmg  and  now  am  old ; 
I  then  was  weak,  I  now  am  strong. 
Thus  say  I,  as  the  sunset's  gold 
Is  i>oiiied  the  western  skies  along. 

Weak  was  I,  for  I  loved  to  see 

A  pretty  girl  with  blushing  cheek, 
And  if  the  damsel  smiled  at  me, 

I  grew  that  minute  twice  as  weak. 

Weak  was  I,  since  I  longed  for  fame. 

And  if  there  dropt  a  ray  oblique 
Of  sunshine  on  my  boyish  name, 

Why  I  was  twenty  times  as  weak. 

Strong  am  I  now :  because  the  maid 

Who  shall  be  lovely  in  these  eyes 
Must  be  no  foolish  flirting  jade, 

But  softly  gay  and  simply  wise. 

Strong  am  I,  since  I  cannot  care 

For  fickle  fancies  of  the  throng. 
But  love  to  breathe  Olympian  air 

With  the  disdainful  God  of  Song. 

The  crowding  years  are  gifts  of  gold ; 

He  wrongs  himself  whom  Time  can  wrong. 
I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old  : 

I  then  was  weak— I  now  am  strong." 

Little  Elinor  pondered  over  these  verses,  her  white  forefinger  in 
the  book,  without  passing  on  to  see  what  next  the  centenarian  poet 
might  have  to  say.  This  child,  as  may  have  to  be  explained  by-and-by, 
had  been  forced  to  lead  a  curious  irregular  isolated  life,  and,  but  for  Mr. 
Carington,  might  have  fallen  into  many  misfortunes.  But  he  had 
always  aided  her,  treating  her  with  an  affectionate  care,  half- 
chivalrous,   half-paternal,  and  Elinor,  in  return,  believed  him  the 
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what  Mr.  Carington  might  have  written. 

'^  I  used  to  fancy/'  ahe  soiiloquized,  looking  over  the  snowy  fells 
with  the  Russia-bound  book  in  her  hand,  ''  that  every  year  of  life 
was  a  loss.  I  see  now  it  is  a  gain — it  is  knowledge,  it  is  power. 
Those  who  repine  at  growing  old  are  those  who  have  no  true  fiuth  in 
the  soul's  immortality.  Now  I  shall  always  thank  God  for  every  day 
that  is  given  me.  Why,  I  am  a  baby  yet — ^though  no  such  child, 
neither — I  wonder  how  I  shall  feel  when  I  am  a  hundred." 

Thus  pondering,  she  reverted  to  the  volume. 

Meanwhile,  below  stairs,  Dr.  Oliphant  had  arrived.  Oliphant, 
M.D.  of  Edinburgh,  discoverer  of  several  alkaloids,  and  the  most 
famous  physician  in  Lakeland.  He  was  a  tonic  doctor,  certain  and 
sanguine.  His  resolute  medical  pugnacity  had  snatched  many  a 
man  from  the  clutch  of  Death.  He  cheered  the  timid,  and  scolded 
the  hypochondriac.  He  had  specifics  of  his  own,  the  products  of  the 
new  alchymy — nymphine,  diaboline,  I  know  not  what.  He  had  a 
modest  air  of  repressed  omniscience.  A  man  of  weighty  wisdom,  he 
was  not  altogether  unlike  the  marvellous  quadruped  that  conferred 
his  family  name. 

Mr.  Carington  had  judged  rightly  what  was  the  matter  with  Lord 
Delamere. 

"You  have  done  the  very  best  thing  for  him,"  said  Oliphant. 
"  He  has  been  subject  to  an  affection  of  the  heart  since  first  I  attended 
him.  He  must  have  stimulants  and  tonics,  but,  above  all,  no  excite- 
ment of  any  kind.  I  think  I  had  better  stay  here  to-night,  for  I 
should  like  to  be  with  him  when  he  recovers  from  his  present  state 
of  apathy." 

"  We  will  try  to  make  you  comfortable.  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Caring- 
ton. "  I  am  obliged  to  take  my  old  friend's  place,  though  I  had 
not  seen  him  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  though  my  visit  here 
was  without  invitation.  Delamere  is  a  good  hater.  Dr.  Oliphant, 
He  has  had  much  to  excite  him  lately.  I  want  him  to  make  an  equit- 
able will :  now  of  course  I  cannot  argue  with  him,  and  he  may  die 
without  atoning  for  the  evil  he  has  done.  However,  I  have  always 
played  a  waiting  game,  and  I  shall  wait  now.  Quietude,  you  think, 
is  his  best  medicine  % " 

"  I  do.  If  in  a  few  days  he  rallies,  you  might  venture  to  speak  to 
him  on  matters  of  business.  Who  is  the  yoimg  person  waiting  on 
himl    I  have  often  wondered." 

**  Lucy  Walter,  she  styles  herself.  The  Earl  described  her  as  his 
secretary.  I  do  not  quite  understand  her :  she  is  more  actress  than 
lady.  There  are  two  servants'  hall  rumours  about  her — one  that  she 
is  his  illegitimate  daiighter,  the  other  that  her  connexion  with  him  is 
otherwise  illegitimate.     I  believe  neither." 


"No.  He  was  always  eccentric.  He  likes  pretty  people  about 
him.  She  is  some  girl  he  has  accidentally  picked  up  to  be  half  ser- 
vant, half  companion,  seeing j  her  to  be  pretty  and  clever.  I  am  not 
capable  of  judging  whether  die  is  the  best  person  to  wait  upon  him 
in  his  present  state." 

"  I  think  so,"  said  Dr.  Oliphant.  ^^  He  is  used  to  her,  and  she 
seems  affectionately  attentive.     She  will  make  a  very  good  nurse." 

"  Be  it  so.  Now,  won't  you  come  into  the  Hall  and  refresh  your- 
aelf  1    I  suspect  my  yoimg  friends  are  playing  billiards." 

They  were.  Mr.  Carington  obtained  some  refreshment  for  the 
Doctor,  and  introduced  him  to  Prince  Oistravieflf;  who,  looking  ten 
feet  high  in  his  long  fur  coat,  was  severely  scrutinizing  the  boys' 
play.  He  was  very  savage,  for  jMr.  Carington  had  discovered  the 
cowardice  hidden  imder  his  brutality.  There  are  few  of  us  who  hke 
our  weaknesses  found  out.  Oistravie£f  would  have  had  Mr.  Carington 
assassinated  with  pleasure  inexpressible. 

Frank  and  Eupert  had  been  playing  with  variable  results.  Frank 
was  too  careless  for  billiards :  Rupert  too  impetuous.  They  stopped 
on  Mr.  Carington's  entrance. 

"  What  a  bore  the  game  is ! "  cried  Frank  Noel. 

"  What  a  bore  everything  is,"  said  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert,  "  except  a 
yacht  race  or  a  cross  coimtry  ride  or  wooing  a  lovely  girl ! " 

"  All  things  you  can  do  well,  Fitz,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  laughing. 
"  What  you  do  well  is  never  a  bore :  what  you  do  ill,  always.  Come, 
will  you  play  a  game  of  billiards  with  me  ]  I  have  not  touched  a  cue 
for  years." 

They  played — Fitz-Rupert  began  with  a  score  of  eleven,  but  ho  saw 
nothing  of  the  balls  any  more.  Mr.  Carington  scored  his  fifty 
right  away,  and  might  have  gone  on  apparently  for  any  length  of 
time. 

"  You  plai/,  Mr  Carington,"  emphasized  the  Prince. 

"  I  thought  I  had  forgotten  the  way,"  he  replied.  "  Ravioli  taught 
me,  before  these  boys  were  bom :  he  taught  me  chess,  too,  and  toirt^ 
and  piquet  and  fencing  and  tennis — " 

"  Ha  ! "  cried  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert,  "  are  there  any  foils  about  1  I 
^haiUd  like  a  fencing  bout,  just  to  warm  me,  this  snowy  time." 

"Try  one  with  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  Prince  Oistravieff 
and  I  will  roll  the  billiard  balls  about" 

The  boys  found  foils,  and  fenced  very  badly.  Their  ciders  tried 
billiards,  and  found  themselves  evenly  matched.  Perhaps  the 
Englishman  had  rather  the  best  of  it :  but  then  the  Prince  was  accus- 
tomed to  play  the  cannon  game,  on  tables  without  pockets.  It  is 
certainly  the  more  elegant  and  scientific. 

**  You  boys  don't  fence,"  said  Mr  Carington.  "  You  use  your  arms 
too    much,    your  wrists  and   bodies   too  little.     The  preliminary 


"  Ihey  had  better  try  the  box,  said  Uistrayien,  scornfully.  "  It 
is  a  fine  fierce  British  encounter." 

"  I  have  found  it  useful  in  my  time/*  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  In  a 
long  life,  one  has  now  and  then  to  take  one's  own  part,  or  even  the 
part  of  some  distressed  damsel.  I  think  fighting  imbecile,  but  I 
think  incapacity  to  fight  infinitely  more  imbecile.  Si  vis  pacem,  para 
helium^ 

"  You  talk  most  wisely,"  said  Dr  Oliphant,  who  had  been  eating 
many  mutton  chops  all  this  while.  "  But  I  must  go  to  my 
patient." 

"  I  also,"  said  Mr.  Carington ;  but  I  think  he  meant  another 
patient :  for,  after  receiving  from  Dr  Oliphant  at  the  EarFs  door  a 
report  that  the  EarFs  situation  was  unaltered,  he  went  quietly 
upstairs,  and  entered  Elinor's  apartment. 

The  child  was  asleep.  C.  D.  had  been  too  much  for  her,  perhaps. 
She  lay  back  in  her  easy  chair,  w^ith  semiriant  lips,  breathing 
fragrant  and  equable  breath,  with  a  happy  look  upon  her  imconscious 
face. 

Mr.  Carington  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  rhymed  : 

"  I'll  Idas  the  lovely  girl,  who  seems 
So  happy  in  the  world  of  dreams, 
And  I  shall  win  for  that  sweet  sin, 
A  pair  of  gloves. 

**  Ah,  bat  if  some  one  young  and  bright, 
Were  here  to  wake  those  eyes  of  light, 
I  guess  that  we  should  qoiokly  see 
A  pair  of  loves." 

Having  achieved  this  trifle,  he  woke  the  pretty  little  rogue  in  the 
proper  way,  and  made  great  fun  of  her  as  she  read  it 

"  How  you  teaze  me !  "  she  said.  "But  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
teaze  me  so  prettily.     Is  the  Earl  better  % " 

"  There  is  no  change,"  he  said,  "  nor  may  be  for  some  days.  I 
thought  of  your  difficulties,  and  sent  to  Hyslope  for  your  boxes.  We 
are  quite  a  party  now :  there's  Prince  Oistravieff." 

"  I  hate  him." 

"  Nonsense,  child  :  only  despise  the  barbarian.  Then  we've  the 
two  yoimg  gentlemen,  my  godson  and  Fitz,  both  good  fellows,  both 
tremendously  in  love  with  you." 

"  I  can't  have  hothy  you  know,"  she  said. 

"  I  guess  you  will  find  one  quite  enough !  but  don't  decide 
hurriedly  for  cither  unless  you  feel  he  is  your  master." 

"  'b/Lj—wJiat  ?    Master  ? " 

"  Yes,  Elinor,    Is  it  such  a  dreadful  word  1  Why,  I  am  yoiu:  master 
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you  what  to  do.  If  I  were  to  say,  Elinor,  you  are  to  go  to  bed  instead 
of  coming  down  to  dinner,  you  would  obey,  would  you  not  ] " 

"  I  obey  you  with  pleasure.  But  obeying  one's  husband  is  quite 
different." 

*' Quite.  It  is  a  thousand  times  pleasanter.  And  then  you  know 
there  will  be  the  pleasure  of  rebelling  and  being  punished  for  it." 

Elinor  reflected  awhile. 

"  There  is  something  about  that  in  a  book  of  manuscript  poems  I 
have  foimd  here,"  she  said.  "  They  are  by  C.  D.  Who  was  C.  D. 
I  wonder]" 

"  I  will  tell  you  presently,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  Show  me  your 
verses." 

They  were  these  : — 

**  My  Phyllis  is  a  darting  rebel, 

And  quarreb  with  me,  face  to  f aoe, 
And  when  she  scolds  she  sings  in  treble, 
And  when  I  growl  I  sing  in  bass. 

'*  She  wants  the  newest-fashioned  kirtle  ; 
She  wants  to  ask  the  Dnke  to  dine. 
Dear  Venus,  bring  a  rod  of  myrtle, 
And  make  the  pretty  rasoal  whine." 

"  I  hope  Venus  answered  the  appeal,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "Still 
I  think  the  goddess  has  some  contempt  for  men  who  cannot 
manage  their  wives  without  her  assistance.  C.  D.  I  fancy  was  only 
ironical." 

"  Do  tell  me  who  C.  D.  waa." 

"  He  was  Constantine,  Earl  of  Delamere,  great-grandfather  of  my 
poor  friend  downstairs.  He  was  a  gallant  adventurer,  a  lover  of 
poetry  and  science,  a  lover  also  of  one  woman  only.  He  married  at 
twenty  his  cousin,  Maud  Delamere,  who  was  bom  on  the  very  same  day 
as  himself.  Twelve  months  from  her  marriage  day  she  gave  birth  to 
a  son  and  died.  Lord  Delamere  lived  to  a  hundred  and  ten,  outliving 
his  son  and  his  grandson.  But  he  never  thought  of  marrying  again, 
hough  full  of  courtesy  to  all  ladies.  His  autobiography  in  manuscript 
is  somewhere  here.  All  that  he  has  written  deserves  publication. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  then  a  boy — my  old  friend 
Edward  Delamere.  If  you  search  those  books  you  will  find  poetry  of 
his  with  deeper  thoughts  in  it  than  those  you  have  yet  discovered." 

"  How  sad  a  stoiy  1 "  she  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Carington — "  It  would  have  been  very 
sad  if  he  had  married  again,  as  most  men  would.  But  come,  Elinor, 
your  trunks  have  been  brought  in :  dress  as  radiantly  as  you  can, 
and  come  down  and  fascinate  us  all.  Bemember  I " 

"  I  will,"  she  said. 


.  CHAPTEE  Xni. 

A   QUEEE  DINNER-PARTY. 

"  While  men  are  dying,  their  Burvivors  dine. " 

Thick  fell  the  snow  all  over  the  land  of  the  meres.  It  looked  very 
much  as  though  Dekmere  would  be  so  surrounded  by  drift  as  to 
render  egress  and  ingress  impossible.  The  Earl  of  Delaiuere  lay 
insensible  on  his  bed,  kept  up  by  stimulants.  Doctor  Oliphaat  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  a  matter  of  constitutional  strengish  whether  he 
would  live  or  die,  the  chances  seeming  evenly  balanced.  Lucy 
Walter  remained  in  attendance  upon  him ;  but  even  poor  Lucy  got 
tired  now  and  then,  and  ran  out  into  the  corridor  for  a  breath  of 
fresh  air.  And  once  when  she  did  this,  whom  should  she  see  but 
Elinor,  sweeping  downstairs  to  dinner,  in  a  pale  blue  dress  trimmed 
with  swan's-down,  with  a  necklace  of  pearls  resting  on  her  rose-flusht 
skin  . .  .  looking  radiant,  by  Mr.  Carington's  orders  ? 

Lucy  shrank  back  into  the  anteroom. 

"  What  has  that  girl  to  do  here ?"  she  thought.  "Who  is  she? 
How  dare  these  people  enjoy  themselves  while  dear  Lord  Delamere  is 
soiUr' 

The  poor  little  thing  returned  to  the  Earl's  bedside,  and  wept  as 
she  thought  of  his  tyrannical  kindness.  She  was  a  mystezy  to 
herself  this  Lucy  Walter — ^no  wonder  she  was  a  mystery  to  others. 

It  is  admitted  that  doctors  must  dine,  whatever  the  destiny  of 
their  patients,  and  Oliphant,  though  he  had  eaten  a  great  number  of 
mutton  chops,  was  not  slow  to  do  his  duty  when  dinner  was  served. 
It  was  served  in  the  Great  Hall,  at  a  comfortable  distance  from  the 
vast  wood  fire :  and  Elinor  was  of  course  the  only  lady ;  and  the 
others  were  Mr.  Carington,  the  Doctor,  Frank  and  Bupert,  Prince 
Oistravieff.  The  Prince  did  not  tolerate  his  clerical  secretary  at  the 
same  table  with  himself.  The  Prince,  as  we  have  se^n,  had  high 
ideas  of  his  own  importance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anybody  had  so 
greatly  lowered  him  in  his  own  estimation  as  Mr.  Carington  .  .  .  not 
even  the  C25ar  Nicholas,  when  he  one  day  condescended  to  kick 
him. 

The  boys,  the  Prince,  the  Doctor,  all  looked  admiringly  on  Elinor. 
There  was  a  fine  woman  .  .  .  yet  no  more  than  a  girl.  She  was  un- 
conscious, easy,  exquisite.  She  had  not  a  coquetry  about  her.  Mr. 
Carington  looked  at  her  very  much  as  a  creative  artist  looks  at  his 
creature  :  truth  to  say,  he  had  found  Elinor  a  neglected  child^  and 
had  developed  her  (so  he  thought)  into  the  loveliest  woman  in  the 
world.  Like  Pygmalion,  he  was  in  love  with  his  own  work !  but 
there  was  no  need  to  give  life  to  it.     Already  that  was  done. 


Elikob. 


Frank. 


OlSTRAYIEFF. 


£VPSBT. 


Oliphast. 


Mb.  Cabington. 


Our  dear  Epicurean  reader  is  requested  to  fill  up  the  blank 
parallelogram  for  himself,  remembering  that  Lord  Delamere  kept  an 
excellent  cook. 

The  situation  was  amusing.  Frank  and  Rupert  each  made  love  to 
Elinor,  in  quite  different  ways.  Frank  was  earnest  und  Fitz  was  im- 
petuous. Oistravieff  and  Oliphant  glared  at  each  other,  and  were 
now  and  then  satirical :  the  Russ  and  the  Scot  did  not  suit  by  any 
means.  Mr.  Carington  watched  the  comedy  ;  managed  the  dinner, — 
now  and  then  dropt  a  witticism, — now  and  then  gave  Elinor  a 
pleasant  word,  a  pleasant  smile,  for  which  the  child  was  grateful 

What  a  beauty  she  looked  !  The  lack-lustre  eyes  of  the  Russian 
turned  upon  her  with  an  expression  which  made  both  Frank  and 
Rupert  long  to  punch  his  bai'baric  head.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  light, 
her  lips  of  fun.  Her  shoulders  were  like  the  marble  of  Pentelicus 
when  sunset  strews  it  with  shadowy  rose  leaves.  The  curves  of 
her  foim,  the  dimples  on  her  hands,  all  her  easy  movements,  were 
ravishing.  The  boys  were  awfully  in  love.  Mr.  Carington  looked 
on  in  amusement. 

"  The  youngsters  will  have  to  fight  it  out,"  he  thought. 

Twice  during  dinner  Doctor  Oliphant  visited  the  Earl,  bringing 
back  no  news  of  change.  When  dinner  was  over  and  Elinor  rose  to 
go,  Mr.  Carington  said  to  her, — 

"  I  shall  come  and  fetch  you  in  half  an  hour  or  so  to  give  us  some, 
tea  and  coffee." 

Then  she  flitted,  and  they  began  to  smoke  :  fumes  of  tobacco  soon 
disappeared  amid  the  dim  rafters  of  that  lofty  halL 

"We  are  curiously  situate  here,  Carington,"  said  Rupert  Fitz- 
Rupert,  presently.  *'  It  seems  a  shame  to  be  carelessly  enjoying  our- 
selves while  the  master  of  the  house  is  perhaps  dying.  I,  who  have 
never  seen  him,  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  be  here." 

"  It  does  seem  rather  too  bad,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  he  asked  me  to 
come,  and  I  could  not  well  go  away." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  Carington,  laughing.  "  Your  scruples, 
my  dear  Rupert,  may  be  at  once  dismissed.     You  are  my  guest.     As 


"  Most  certainly  not,"  said  that  Prince. 

"  Now,"  pursued  Mr.  Carington,  "  I  knew  Lord  Delamere  before 
either  of  you  boys  were  bom.  I  know  that  if  he  thought  anybody 
pitied  him  he  would  deem  it  an  insult.  It  would  give  him,  I  can 
swear  to  it,  the  highest  satisfaction  to  know  that  a  good  dinner  was 
served  to  his  guests  although  he  were  dying.  I  hope  he  is  not  dying. 
I  want  to  say  to  him  something  of  immense  importance,  which  left 
unsaid  may  result  in  cruel  wTong.  I  mean  to  stay  here  ;  and  you 
must  stay,  Frank,  and  you,  Rupert,  may  as  well  remain  as  my  guest, 
unless  indeed  my  little  Elinor  frightens  you  away  by  her  ugliness." 

The  Prince  would  have  liked  to  speak,  but  he  was  afraid  of  Mr. 
Carington.  That  cool,  easy,  imperturbable  man  was  too  much  for  the 
barbarian.  His  brain  was  clear  3  his  hand  was  steady ;  he  was 
absolutely  fearless.  He  looked  upon  vice  as  folly,  iajid  thought  Cuvier 
had  proved  the  devil  to  be  graminivorous.  His  contempt  of  social 
opinion  had  made  him  the  leader  of  social  opinion. 

By-and-by  coffee  and  tea  were  brought,  and  Mr.  Carington  went  to 
fetch  Elinor,  who  was  lying  back  in  the  laziest  of  chairs  reading  more 
of  Constantine  Lord  Delamere's  MS.  rhyme.  A  pretty  picture  she 
looked,  with  the  fire-light  playing  on  her  pearl-girt  throat  and  rosy 
dimpled  hands. 

"  0,  Mr.  Carington,"  she  cried  "  must  I  indeed  come  down  again  ? 
I  am  so  tired.  I  don't  mind  the  two  boys  .  .  .  young  gentlemen,  I 
mean  .  .  •  but  I  hate  to  have  that  Russian's  small  red  eyes  upon  me. 
Do  let  me  stop  here  and  read.     Look,  here  is  a  pretty  bit." 

She  passed  Mr.  Carington  the  volume. 

"  O  lady,  I  had  loved  you  ere  I  knew 

The  possible  meaning  of  that  love  which  lies 

In  palpitating  bosoms  and  sweet  eyes, 
And  lips  that  have  a  summer-rosy  dew, 
Where  a  delicious  fragrant  breath  pants  through, 

Sweeter  than  Eden's  flowers.    Now  I  arise, 

Being  by  time  and  toil  made  strong  and  wise, 
And  find  my  dream  a  truth,  and  welcome  you. 
You !    When  I  looked  into  the  sunset  skies 

In  boyish  days,  when  all  the  world  was  new  ; 
I  dreamt  a  lady,  worth  a  knight's  emprize, 

Reigned  in  that  city  amid  asther  blue. 
Ah,  prophecy  of  love,  which  never  dies  ! 

She  has  come  down  to  me,  and  she  is  you." 

"  A  quaint  sonnet  enough,"  quoth  Mr.  Carington.  C.  D.'s  poetic 
trifles  deserve  to  be  edited.  Worse  work  has  some  slight  fame.  I 
confess  a  liking  for  your  gentlemanly  poets." 

"  Well,  now,  here  is  another,"  said  Elmor,  leaning  over  him  and 
pointing  to  the  page. 
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Then  tamed  to  read  the  holy  book: 
HethinkB :  well  now,  the  devil's  in  it  .  .  . 
If  ehe  hated  me,  she  wouldn't  look. 

"  She  looks  bat  little  at  the  parson  : 
She  looks  still  less  upon  the  clerk  ; 
But  when  she  looks  at  me  'tis  arson — 
Her  eyes  send  forth  so  fierce  a  spark. 

**  I  waited  for  her  after  matins, 

Where  the  old  ivy's  grown  a  tree. 
Perhaps  I  slightly  crushed  her  satins. 
The  ivy  trembled  :  so  did  she." 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  amorous,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  laughing. 
**  One  might  perhaps  make  a  memoir  of  him  out  of  these  auto- 
biographic lyrics.  Clearly  the  lady  whose  devotions  he  interrupted 
was  Lady  Delamere,  to  whose  memory  he  was  true  so  many  long 
years.  We  must  search  together,  Elinor,  for  more  records  of  this  love 
of  his,  so  happy  and  so  brief.     But  now  you  must  come  downstairs." 

"  0,  I  am  so  tired,"  she  said. 

*'  Notwithstanding  which,  my  dear  child,  you  must  do  as  I  tell 
you.  I  never  aiigue  with  children  like  you  :  I  request  them  to  obey, 
and  they  generally  do  it." 

"  And  if  they  don't  1 "  questioned  Elinor. 

"  0  !  I  leave  the  result  to  your  own  imagination.  Come,  let  us  de- 
scend to  the  Hall.  I  am  obliged  to  look  after  Lord  Delamere's  ill- 
matched  visitors." 

Elinor  obeyed ;  though  she  would  rather  have  lazily  remained  in 
her  chamber.  She  was  to  some  extent  awkwardly  placed — between 
Oistravieff,  who  had  formed  a  plot  against  her,  and  Frank  Noel,  with 
whom  she  was  half  in  love,  and  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert,  whose  eyes 
showed  that  he  was  much  more  than  half  in  love  with  her.  She 
shuddered  at  the  Prince  :  she  liked  both  Frank  and  Fitz  .  .  .  but  then 
she  had  seen  Frank  first.  She  was  altogether  a  perplexed  little  girl : 
but  she  sailed  into  the  Great  Hall  under  Mr.  Carington's  guidance  as 
stately  as  a  swan  and  as  radiant  as  a  peacock.  Aroma  of  tea  and 
coffee  filtered  through  the  air. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  be  in  comfortable  quarters,  Doctor,  on  a  night 
like  this,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  **  You  will  never  be  able  to  get  back 
to  Carlisle  till  it  thaws." 

"  I'm  lucky  enough  to  have  a  clever  fellow  as  a  partner,"  said  Oli- 
phant.  "  If  there  were  no  snow,  I  could  not  leave  till  the  Earl  takes 
a  turn."  ' 

"  He  has  a  fine  constitution,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  He  had,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  but  he  must  have  played  a  good 
many  tricks  with  it.  Still,  I  don't  at  all  despair  of  him.  He  has 
such  wonderful  strength  of  will  that  the  moment  he  recovers  self- 
control  I  expect  to  find  him  grow  rapidly  better." 

**  He  is  getting  old,"  remarked  Mr.  Carington. 


Ol  uiu  Hitui,  ill  no  uo  uci  uftiiiijr  lo. 

"  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,"  replied  Mr.  Carington,  "  for  many 
reasons." 

At  this  point  came  roimd  a  footman  Trith  a  tray  of  tea  and  coffee, 
which  Elinor,  having  shaken  off  her  laziness,  was  deftly  pouring  into 
cups  of  eggshell  china,  A  very  picture  she  was,  Mr.  Carington 
thought,  as  he  looked  up  and  caught  her  eye.  Doctor  Oliphant  not 
only  thought,  but  said  so. 

"  What  a  lovely  innocent  face ! "  he  said  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  have 
not  heard  the  young  lady's  name." 

"She  has  none,"  said  Mr.  Carington  with  a  smile,  "I  call  her 
Mystery." 

The  good  Doctor  looked  puzzled,  but  made  no  further  inquiry. 
Meanwhile  Elinor,  sky-blue  with  a  touch  of  snow,  lighted  up  the 
Great  Hall  like  a  gentian  amid  the  Alps,  and  held  her  little  court  of 
three.  Frank  Noel  kept  close  to  her,  and  listened  happily  to  her  gay 
prattle,  like  the  big  dog  he  was.  Like  a  big  dpg  he  had  slept  at  her 
chamber  door,  that  night  at  the  Pheasant — and  she  had  accepted  his 
homage  and  guardianship :  and  he  began  to  regard  her  as  his  liege 
mistress.  The  rivalry  of  the  dauntless  Fitz-Rupert,  though  his  talk 
was  as  gay  as  a  Madrid  serenade,  did  not  seriously  trouble  Frank.  He 
fancied  his  pretty  mistress  had  almost  made  up  her  mind.  He  did 
not  disturb  that  somewhat  slowly-moving  brain  of  his. 

Rupert  himself  was  in  a  more  excited  mood.  He  knew  that  Frank 
had  the  start  of  him.  Odds  against  him  clearly  :  but  the  house  of 
Fitz-Rupert  had  always  loved  to  have  the  odds  against  them.  Always 
had  they  taken  in  war  and  politics  the  weaker  side :  often  made  it 
the  stronger.  Fitz  felt  joyous  when  some  of  his  daring  fancies  made 
pretty  Elinor  laugh  till  tears  brightened  h«r  eyes — lazy  Frank  all  the 
while  content  to  listen,  content  to  silently  drink  in  her  loveliness.  The 
Prince  was  more  brilliant  than  Frank.  The  Prince  interposed  now 
and  then  with  a  neat  little  anecdote,  or  an  elegant  compliment  to  the 
lady,  or  a  keen  comment  on  something  Fitz-Rupert  had  said.  Mr. 
Carington  and  the  Doctor  meanwhile,  having  finished  their  cup  of  tea, 
were  pacing  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Hall  in  desultory  converse. 

*'  As  Mr.  Carington  was  saying  just  now,"  observed  Fitz-Rupert, 
"  a  fall  of  snow  outside  increases  the  comfort  of  a  cosy  corner  like  this. 
This  noble  Hall,  set  right  among  the  snowy  hills,  is  very  fine.  One 
only  wants  a  pack  of  wolves  howling  outside,  as  they  have  them  in 
the  Pyrenees,  to  make  it  perfect." 

A  great  wolf  hoimd  that  lay  asleep  before  the  fire  gave  a  gigantic 
stretch,  as  if  Rupert's  remark  had  stimulated  his  dreams. 

"  I  was  once  besieged  by  wolves  in  a  little  inn  about  thirty  miles 
from  St  Petersburg,"  said  the  Prince.  "  I  had  goAe  there  on  im- 
portant business  for  my  Imperial  Master,  and  we  were  shut  up  in  the 
snow,  and  the  wolves  were  fiendishly  hungry.     The  ddors  and  windows 


a  question  whether  we  should  be  starved  or  eaten.  We  were  luckily 
released  by  a  troop  of  artillery,  sent  out  to  try  how  they  could 
manoeuvre  in  a  snow  drift.  They  had  fine  practice  at  the  unlucky 
wolvesfc" 

**  Pity  the  wolves  did  not  eat  your  Highness,"  thought  Rupert, 
.   "  Do  you  play  the  guitar,  Elinor  1 "  said  Mr.  Cariugton,  coming  up 
at  this  moment.  "  Yes,  I  know  you  do.     There  is  such  a  beauty  here^ 
made,  as  an  inscription  on  a  gold  plate  says,  from  one  of  the  famoua 
chestnut  trees  of  Mount  Etna.     Come,  will  you  sing  us  somethingi " 

"  You  are  very  wicked,"  she  said,  gaily,  '*  to  ask  me  to  sing  on  such 
a  dreadful  night  as  this.  If  I  hoot  like  an  owl  you  must  take  the 
consequences." 

"  0  do  sing,"  said  FranL 

She  sang — ^a  mere  trifle. 

**  A  shepherd  boy  on  the  hillside  high 
Lazy,  miscliieyons,  fond  of  fan. 
Glad  to  get  home  ere  day  was  done. 
Cried  Jrol// 
Cried  Wolf/ 
Till  the  Wolf  came,  and  'twas  vain  to  cry. 

*^  A  gay  yoong  fellow  with  giddy  head, 
Always  caught  by  a  pretty  face. 
Flirted  with  all  the  female  race.  .  • 
Sang  /  love  / 
Sang  /  love  ! 
Till  he  sang  to  a  widow,  who  made  him  wed." 

"  Dire  fate ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Carington.  "  You  are  not  sentimental 
to-night,  Elinor." 

''  Not  a  bit,"  she  said.  '^  Let  us  be  gay  in  snow-storms  and  pathetic 
in  simshine.  Give  me  a  guitar  some  August  afternoon,  when 
the  swallows  are  specks  in  the  air,  and  111  make  you  shed  tears  as  big 
as  these  pearls  you  gave  me,  Mr.  Carington." 

The  clock  in  the  Great  Hall  struck  twelve. 

"  Time  for  little  girls  to  be  in  bed.  I  must  go.  Good  night, 
everybody." 

She  tripped  across  the  hall,  Mr.  Carington  attending  her.  The 
Doctor  went  to  pay  his  patient  another  visit.  The  Prince  and  the 
two  young  men  were  left  together. 

There  are  times  when  it  seems  impossible  to  go  to  bed.  This  midi* 
Bight  was  of  that  order.  The  curious  meeting  of  men  hitherto  im- 
known  to  each  other  in  this  isolated  house  among  the  hills,  whose 
master  was  probably  dying,  produced  in  their  minds  an  excitement 
that  was  intensified  by  the  fascination  which  Elinor  cast  over  them. 
Prince  OistraviefiT,  after  moodily  pacing  the  floor  two  or  three  times, 
rang  for  refreshments,  and  mixed  a  very  strong  dose  of  cognac  with 
his  soda-water.     Frank  Noel  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  ruminated, 


wouna  ni8  watcn ;  got  up ;  sat  aown  again ;  at  last  iigQtea  a  Dig 
regalia  and  tried  the  virtue  of  tobacco.  It  did  not  seem  to  soothe 
him  much^ 

''  I  don't  believe  I  shall  sleep  to-night/'  he  suddenly  exclaimed  to 
Frank.  ''  Do  you  know  the  mood  of  wakefulness,  when  it  seems  as  if 
one  would  never  sleep  -any  more  till  the  end  of  one's  life  ?  That's 
how  I  feel." 

''  I  am  something  in  that  way  myself,"  quoth  Frank ;  *'  but  being 
lazier  than  you,  I  don't  show  it  so  much.  Still  I  don't  mind  calming 
tny  perturbed  spirit  with  one  of  those  cigars,  if  you  have  another 
about  you.* 

Rupert  offered  his  case. 

**  They  are  some  I  import  myself,"  he  said ;  *'  stack  them,  and  keep 
them  three  years  before  I  smoke  them." 

"  An,  the  smell  tells  their  goodness,"  said  Frank,  taking  a  luxurious 
puff  and  lounging  back  in  his  chair.  "  Do  you  know  I  like  a  wakeful 
night  like  this  for  a  change  1  One  can  sleep  to-morrow.  But  why 
do  we  feel  so  wakeful  1 " 

"  As  for  me,"  said  Rupert ;  "  that  beautiful  young  creature  whom 
Carington  christens  Mystery,  makes  me  sleepless.  She  is  magic  as 
well  as  mystery.     I  don't  even  know  her  name." 

'^  Nor  I,"  quoth  Frank.  "  I  met  her  by  the  strangest  chance. 
Carington  knows  her,  but  will  tell  me  nothing.  I  fear  she  will  spoil 
my  sleep  as  well  as  yours — perhaps  oftener." 

"  I  wonder  whether  we  are  both  in  love,"  said  Fitz,  in  a  low  voice. 
The  Prince  was  a  long  way  off,  whistling  an  opera  air  as  ho  walked 
up  and  down.     "  If  so,  let  us  fight  feir." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Frank,  extending  his  huge  hand ;  good  at  a  fight. 
"I  am  a  confoundedly  slow  fellow,  and  you  are  just  the  reverse ;  so,  if 
you  win  the  day,  I  must  try  to  bear  my  misfortune." 

"  The  tortoise  beat  the  hare,"  said  Rupert.  "  We  shall  see.  All 
I  say  is,  that  Elinor  the  mystery  is  worthy  of  worship  from  better 
men  than  you  and  I.     She  is  like  a  lady  of  old  romance." 

"  She's  a  good  English  girl,  for  all  that,"  quoth  honest  Frank. 
*'  You  picture  her  sitting  queen  at  a  tournament,  ready  to  crown  with 
a  chaplet  of  roses  the  victorious  knight  I  can  imagine  her  with 
kilted  petticoats  milking  a  cow.  She  looked  like  a  princess  to^iiight, 
in  a  dress  of  blue  bky  and  snowy  cloud ;  she  would  be  every  whit  as 
.charming  if  dressed  like  a  dairymaid." 

Prince  Oistravieff  had  been  gradually  approaching  them,  and  had 
evidently  caught  a  part  of  their  converse.  He  came  forward  to  light 
a  cigar ;  while  so  doing  he  said  slowly  to  Frank  Noel,  emitting  puffs 
between  every  word  or  two  : — 

"  It  was — curious — that  I  should  have  the  honour — to  meet — ^you 
and  the  young  lady — at  the  little  inn, — and  to  mistake  you — for  a 
married  couple.     It  was  curious  I " 
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tone,     ne  saia,  sterniy  : 

'^  You  bad  no  right  to  make  such  an  absurd  mistake." 

Rupert  Fitz-Rupert,  who  knew  nothing  of  all  this,  was  looking  from 
Frank  to  the  Prince,  and  from  the  Prince  to  Frank,  in  a  state  of 
wonderment.  Oistravieff's  words  were  strange,  but  Rupert  felt 
assured  Frank  Noel  was  honourable. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Carington  and  Dr.  Oliphant  entered  the  Hall. 

The  Prince  was  gaining  time ;  he  appeared  to  have  some  difficulty 
with  his  cigar.     At  last  he  said — 

"  I  regret  any  mistake  I  may  have  made.  The  customs  of  our 
countries  differ.  My  servants  informed  me  that  you  and  the  lady 
slept  in  the  same  room." 

Frank  sprang  from  his  chair,  piit  in  his  right  as  he  had  learnt  it 
in  Salisbury,  and  the  luckless  Prince  lay  a  senseless  log  on  the  floor 
with  a  nose  irremediably  ruined. 

"  The  damned  liar  !  "  exclaimed  Frank  Noel,  picking  up  his  cigar, 
and  leaving  the  Russian  to  his  fate  as  he  sank  back  into  his 
chair. 

•  Fit55-Rupert  went  to  pick  up  the   demolished  barbarian.      Mr. 
Carington  came  forward,  enquiring, 

"What's  all  this  r' 

Dr.  Oliphant  meanwhile  was  examining  Oistravieff's  osfrontis, 

"  Better  get  him  to  bed,  and  I'll  come  and  see  what  can  be  done," 
he  said  to  a  servant.     "  You  hit  pretty  straight,  Mr.  Noel." 

"  The  hound ! "  said  Frank,  getting  up  and  gesticulating,  which 
^  was  much  for  him,  the  lazy  fellow.  "  Look  here,  Fitz-Rupert.  Elinor 
and  I  were  caught  in  the  snow  at  a  little  inn  where  this  villain  was. 
We  could  only  get  one  bed-room.  He  had  the  impudence  to  say 
we  slept  together.  Now  the  dear  girl  locked  herself  in,  as  I  told  her, 
and  hadn't  the  least  notion  I  slept  on  the  mat  outside  her  door.  It 
was  devilish  cold." 

"  You  were  indiscreet,  Frank,"  said  Iklr.  Carington. 

"  So  was  the  Prince,"  said  Fitat-Rupert.  "  By  Jove,  Noel,  that  was 
the  promptest  thing  I  ever  saw.  That  fellow  will  henceforth  hold 
the  fist  of  an  Englishman  in  respect." 

"  He'll  try  to  have  you  assassinated,  Frank,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  sir,"  said  Frank  Noel.  "  Threatened  men  live 
long.  Doctor,  when  he  comes  to  his  senses,  tell  him  to  leave  this  as 
soon  as  he  is  well  enough,  for  111  thrash  him  when^ever  and  wherever 
I  sec  him,  to  the  end  of  his  life." 

At  this  moment,  Lucy  Walter  came  suddenly  into  the  Hall,  white 
to  the  very  lips,  and  exclaimed — 

"  0,  come,  Doctor,  please.  Lord  Delamere  is  dying  ! " 

(To  he  eoniintied.) 
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Ah,  Postumus,  we  all  must  go : 

This  keen  North-Easter  nips  my  shoulder ;  | 

My  strength  begins  to  fail ;  I  know  ^      I 

You  find  me  older ;  I 

I've  made  my  Will.     Dear,  faithful  friend — 

My  Muse's  friend  and  not  my  purse's  ! 
Who  still  would  hear  and  still  commend 

My  tedious  verses, 

How  will  you  live— of  these  deprived  ? 

I've  learned  your  candid  soul.     The  venal, 
The  sordid  friend  had  scarce  survived 

A  test  so  penal ; 

But  you — Nay,  nay,  'tis  so.     The  rest 

Are  not  as  you  :  you  hide  yoiu*  merit ; 
You,  more  than  all,  deserve  the  best 

True  friends  inherit ; — 

Not  gold — ^that  hearts  like  yours  despise ; 

Not  "  spacious  dirt "  (your  own  expression), 
No ;  but  the  rarer,  dearer  prize — 

The  life's  confession. 

You  catch  my  thought?    What  ?    Can't  you  guess  1  z     ) 

You,  you  alone,  admired  my  Cantos ; —  ( 

I've  left  you.  P.,  my  whole  MS., 
In  three  portmanteaus  !  I 

Austin  Dobson, 


FAUST  FOR  ENGLISH  HEADERS  * 


We  resume  the  story  of  Faust  at  the  point  at  which  many  readers 
take  their  final  leave  of  it :  the  commencement  of  the  second  part 
of  the  drama.  Our  former  remarks  ended  with  an  extract  from  that 
prison  scene,  which,  concluding  as  it  does  the  first  part  of  Faust^ 
^and  bringing  Margaret's  pathetic  story  to  a  dose,  seems  to  most  people 
the  end  of  the  whole  play.f  After  surveying  with  awe  the  triumph  of 
Margaret's  spirit  amid  the  wreck  of  mind  and  body ;  after  seeing  her 
foot  planted  at  last,  like  her  patron  saint's,  upon  the  dragon,  when 
the  baffled  tempter  has  after  all  to  leave  her  'saved  as  by  fire,'— 
choosing  death  rather  than  sin, — ^they  do  not  care  to  follow  Faust's 
fortunes  farther.  The  star-like  eyes  of  fair  Helen  of  Troy  have  but  a 
•  <K)ld  light  to  them  (despite  of  their  immortal  beauty)  after  the  tearfrd 
brightness  of  Margaret's.  And  most  men  are  not  prepared  to  forget 
Faust's  past  so  readily  as  he  does  himself;  and  to  watch  his  wander, 
ings  in  court  and  camp,  and  his  wooing  in  classic  lands  of  the 
Spartan  queen,  with  the  interest  they  accorded  to  his  earlier  life. 
We  have  spoken  already  of  the  solution  of  continuity  between  the 
First  and  Second  Faust,  and  owned  how  far  we  are  from  having  arrived, 
in  our  own  personal  experience,  at  the  time  so  confidently  antici- 
pated by  Goethe  himself  and  by  one  of  his  enthusiastic  translators,  j: 
*'when  both  parts  will  be  felt  to  be  in  entire  harmony  with  each 
other."  But,  then,  still  less  do  we  join  Mr.  Lewes  in  calling  the 
Second  Faust  "  an  elaborate  mistake,"  or  class  it  with  those  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  finish  stories  "left  half-told"  by  accident  or 
design,  which  only  disappoint  tis  by  causing  pale  spectres  of  the 
brave  or  beautiful  to  flit  around  the  scenes  of  their  former  triumphs. 
While  finely  owning  that,  in  the  later  Faust,  the  philosophic  observer 
sometimes  predominates  too  much  over  the  poet,  the  abstract  over 
the  concrete,  the  universal  over  the  individual,  we  are  not  insensible 
to  its  pecidiar  sources  of  interest,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
•endeavoured  to  indicate.  And  we  propose  now  to  offer  readers,  like- 
minded  with  us,  a  brief  accoimt  of  its  structure  and  story,  in 
explanation  of  our  succeeding  extracts,  entreating  them  to  take  on 
trust  "  the  exquisite  finish  of  the  execution,  and  subtle  music  of  the 

*  Faust,  translated  in  the  original  Metres,  hy  Bayard  !Caylor. — 2.  Faust,  from  the 
Oennan,  by  John  Anster. — 8.  Faust,  by  Theodore  Martin. — 4.  Faust,  translated  into 
English  Prose,  by  A  Hayward.  Third  edition. — 5.  Paustos.  The  Second  Part.  By 
John  Anster.  1864.— 6.  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.  By  Theodore  Martin.  1868. 
(Printed  for  priyate  circulation,  containing  nearly  three  Aots  of  the  Second  Fanst). 

t  See  St.  Pavls  Magazine  for  December,  1872.  t  I>r.  Anster. 
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In  the  opening  of  the  Second  Faust,  the  hero  lies  on  a  flowery 
meadow  tended  by  noble-natured  elves,  whose  leader,  Ariel,  makes 
them  sing  away  his  remorse  and  sorrow  through  the  four  watches  of 
the  night.     Their  mystic  chant  is  closed  by  day-break,  heralded  thus 

by  their  chief : — 

Abiel. 
Hark,  the  ringing  hours  of  mom ! 
Pealing  nnto  spirit  ears, 
Lo,  another  day  is  bom, 
Lo,  another  dawn  appears ! 
Adamantine  gates  are  crashing, 
PhoBbus'  car-wheels  rattling,  clashing. 
What  clangour  harbingers  the  sun ! 
Trump  and  clarion  pealing  clear, 
Dazzling  eye  and  stunning  ear ; 
Henoe  !  our  elfin  reign  is  done ; 
Slip  into  your  flowexy  cells, 
Couched  in  still,  untrodden  dells, 
To  the  clefts  and  thickets  come  ! 
Bay  will  all  your  powers  benumb. —(Martin.) 

Faust  arises,  reconciled  to  life  for  the  second  time,  and  salutes  the 
mom  in  very  beautiful  Term  Rima,  employed  this  once  only  in  the 
drama  to  give  solemnity  to  the  outset  of  his  new  career,  which  is 
foreshadowed  in  such  lines  as  these  : — 

Aloft  the  giant  peaks,  far-gleaming  bright, 
Proclaim  the  hour  at  hand,  that  fires  the  skies  *, 
They  feel  the  first  fiush  of  the  eternal  light, 
That  finds  its  way  betimes  to  us  below. 
Now  o'er  the  green  slopes  of  yon  Alpine  height, 
The  advancing  splendour  spreads  a  livelier  glow. 
And  step  by  step  it  gains  the  lower  ground. 
Lo,  the  broad  sun  I    And  blinded  with  the  flow. 
That  stings  the  shrinking  sight,  I  turn  me  round. 


So  then  behind  me  let  the  sunbeams  blaze  I 

The  waterfall,  that  down  yon  fissure  roars, 

I  view  with  deepening  rapture  and  amaze. 

Now  in  a  myriad  broken  rills  it  pours, 

Bounding  from  ledge  to  ledge  and  shattering  there. 

In  foam  and  watery  mist  aloft  it  soajs. 

Yet  o'er  this  turmoil  smiles  the  rainbow  fair. 

In  arch  still  shifting,  still  abiding,  wound, 

Now  pencilled  clear,  now  melting  into  air, 

A  dewy  cool  diffusing  far  around. 

A  mirror  this  of  mortal  coil  and  strife  1 

And  there,  if  weU  thou  ponderest,  will  be  found. 

In  glowing  hues  reveal'd,  a  type  of  life. — (Martin.*) 

*  We  give  his  yersion  here,  and  in  several  succeeding  passages,  because  it  is  less 
irenerally  accessible  than  Mr.  Taylor's ;  being  only  known  as  yet  by  its  extenslTe  circu- 
lation in  private. 


duction  to  "  higher  regions  and  more  dignified  surroundings "  than 
those  of  the  former  play,  for  Faust  has  insisted  on  claiming  his  part 
in  the  gayest  tints  of  the  rainbow  which  plays  on  the  cataract  of  lifei 
The  Emperor  sits  hearing  complaints  of  a  disordered  realm  and 
insolvent  exchequer  from  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  general.  Mephia- 
topheles  offers  himself  as  court-fool,  and,  having  gained  a  hearing  in 
that  character,  hints  at  hidden  treasures  which  may  supply  the  needs 
of  the  hour.  The  Archbishop-Chancellor,  shocked  at  some  expres- 
sions he  makes  use  of,  cries, — 

Nature  and  Spirit  I    Words  that  in  my  mind, 
No  Chrigtian  man  shonld  utter. 

Mephistopheles. 

There  spoke  the  veriest  bigot  of  book-learning. 
What  jou  disoexn  not,  sir,  there^s  no  disoeming  : 
All  that  yon  touch  not  stands  at  hopeless  distance. 
All  that  you  grasp  not,  can  have  no  existence  ; 
All  that  eludes  your  weights,  is  base  and  light ; 
That  which  you  count  not,  is  not  counted  right ; 
All  measurement  is  false,  but  where  jou  mete 
All  coin  without  your  stamp  is  counterfeit. — (Anster.) 

Mephistopheles  succeeds  better  with  the  Emperor's  secular  advisers. 
He  promises  great  wealth,  which  is  to  stream  from  unexplained 
sources  as  soon  as  the  Carnival  is  over :  and  keeps  his  promise  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind.  Amidst  numerous  allegoric  shapes  and 
many  a  masked  drollery,  Faust  and  Mephistopheles  appear  in  the 
characters  of  Wealth  and  Avarice :  their  rich  car  guided  by  a  youth 
who  symbolizes  Poetry.  They  make  an  offer  of  riches  to  the  Em- 
peror on  the  easy  condition  of  his  signing  a  single  paper.  As  he  does 
so,  magic  fires  burst  forth,  and  the  gay  masque  seems  about  to  end 
in  a  frightful  catastrophe,  as  such  pageants  have  done  before.  But 
the  enchantment  which  kindled,  extinguishes  the  flames,  and  the 
court  is  left  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  apparently  boundless 
wealth  (in  assignats).  And  now  an  accident  makes  Faust  resume 
that  pursuit  of  Helen,  or  rather  of  Beauty  (seen  long  ago  in  the 
witch's  mirror),  which  his  first  love  had  suspended.  He  has  promised 
to  satisfy  the  Emperor's  curiosity  about  Paris  and  Helen,  by  calling 
up  their  very  forms  and  placing  them  before  him.  Holding  a  magic 
key  supplied  by  Mephistopheles,  he  penetrates  the  shadowy  realm 
where  all  types,  forms,  and  unrealised  possibilities  abide  :  returning 
thence  he  fills  the  hall,  where  the  court  have  assembled,  with  a  cloud 
of  incense,  and  the  t>70  phantoms  issue  from  it  such  as  they  were  in 
life.  But  Helen's  beauty  overpowers  the  conjurpr  himself.  While 
others  calmly  criticize,  he  adores  it,  exclaiming,  not  like  Marlowe's 
Faustus  when  he  looks  at  Helen, 


Sweet  Helen,  make  me  unmortal  with  a  Idss ; 

but  full  rather  of  the  present  than  of  the  paat^ 

Haye  I  still  eyes  ?    I  see  in  tianoM  thought 

Fair  Beauty's  fountain  welling  like  a  sea. 

My  voyage  dread  a  glorious  gain  hath  brought ; 

How  blank,  how  dreary  was  the  world  to  me ! 

And  sinoe  my  priesthood  what  hath  it  beoome  ? 

Fleeting  no  more,  nor  yoid  and  wesriaome  !^Hartin.) 

And  when  Paris  prepares  to  carry  off  Helen,  Faust  interposes  some- 
what like  Don  Quixote  at  the  puppet-show.  He  rushes  forward  ta 
snatch  the  phantom  £rom  his  arms.  Both  figures  vanish,  and  Faust 
falls  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  second  act  opens  in  Faust's  old  room :  unchanged  since  he 
lej^  it  in  MephistopheWs  company  seven  years  before.  Thither  that 
serviceable  spirit  has  borne  him  once  again,  and  beguiles  his  own 
leisure  (Faust  lying  the  while  in  a  deep  trance  on  his  bed)  by  putting 
on  the  doctor^s  moth-eaten  robes. 

The  diffident  young  student  of  the  First  Part,  whom  Mephisto- 
pheles  bewildered  by  his  strange  introductory  address,  now  the  self- 
oonfident  bachelor-of-arts,  sees  the  long-deserted  apartment  open  and 
steps  in  to  have  a  conference  with  its  occupant  The  dialogue 
between  them  is  a  very  amusing  one.  The  young  man  talks  Fichte'a 
philosophy  in  caricature  : — 

Bacoalaureus. 

Experienoe  I  foam  and  bubble  ;  and  its  name 
Not  to  be  mentioned  with  the  spirit's  claim, 
Confess  it  I  nothing  was  tiU  this  day  done 
Worth  doing  in  Science — Science  was  there  none. 

Mephistophelbs. 

I  have  thought  so  long— I  had  always  a  thick  skull ; 
I  now  confess  to  *  silly— shaJlow—duU.' 

Baccalaubsus. 

That  so  delights  me  1  some  hope  of  you  yet ! 
The  first  old  man  with  brains  I  ever  met. 


Old  age  is  a  cold  fever's  feeble  flame, 
Life's  peevish  winter  of  obstruction  chilling, 
Man  is  at  thirfy  dead,  or  all  the  same— 
'Twere  better  kiU  you  while  you  are  worth  kiUing. 

Mephistopheles. 
To  this  the  devU  himself  can  nothing  add. 


Peyil  ?    Deyil  there  oan  be  none  without  my  villixig. 

Mefhistofhsles  ^iuide). 
The  devil's  olofle  by  to  trip  yon  up,  my  lad. 

Baocalattbbus. 

This  is  the  noble  miasioix  of  the  young — 

Earth  into  being  at  my  bidding  sprang  ; 

The  son  in  pomp  I  led  up  from  the  sea, 

The  moon  in  all  her  ohanges  followed  me. 

For  me  in  beaul^  walked  the  glorious  day. 

The  green  earth  bloaaomed  to  adorn  my  way. 

'Twas  at  my  beck  upon  that  primal  night 

The  proud  stars  shed  through  heaven  their  spreading  light. 

Rescued  is  Man,  and  by  what  hand  but  mine, 

From  galling  bondage  of  the  Philistine  ? 

I — for  the  spirit  speaks  within  me — freed, 

Follow  the  inward  light  where  it  may  lead, 

Fearless  and  fast,  with  raptoie-beaming  mind. 

The  Clear  before  me,  and  the  Dark  behind.    {JExU, ) 

MEPHIBT03PHBLBS. 

Original  t  moye  onward  in  your  pride. 
Oh  1  bow  the  spirit  would  sink  mortified, 
Gould  you  but  know  that  long  ago 
All  thoughts,  whateyer,  duU  or  cleyer. 
That  cross  the  twilight  of  your  brain, 
Haye  been  o'er  and  o'er  again 
Occupying  other  men. — (Anster.) 

Mephistopheles  next  Yisits  Wagner,  a  philosopher  of  a  very  different 
kind,  the  utterer  of  that  most  delightful  expression  of  self-oomplacent 
stupidity:  '^Zwar  weisz  ich  yiel,  doch  mooht'  ich  alles  wissen." 
Since  Faust's  disappearance,  Professor  Wagner  has  acquired  a  great 
reputation,  and,  when  Mephistopheles  enters  his  laboratory,  he  finds 
him  engaged  in  a  difficult  experiment  of  alchemy,  which  Wagner 
thus  expounds : — 

Look  yonder  I  see  the  flashes  from  the  hearth  I 

Hope  for  the  world  dawns  there,  that,  haying  laid 

The  stuff  together  of  which  man  is  made, 

The  hundred-fold  ingredients  mixing,  blending, 

(For  upon  mixture  is  the  whole  depending,) 

If  then  in  a  retort  we  slowly  mull  it, 

Next  to  a  philosophic  temper  dull  it, 

Distil  and  re-distil,  at  leisure  thin  it, 

All  win  oome  right,  in  silence,  to  a  minute. — (Anster.) 

Presently,  to  Wagner's  intense  delight,  a  ''  spruce  maeonikin  "  makes 
his  appearance  in  the  phial :  though  we  receive  no  assurance  that  he 
is  the  geiiXLine  result  of  the  chemical  process.    Nor  is  poor  Wagner 
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Mephistopheles,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  cousin.  Mephistopheles 
snubs  Wagner's  endeavours  to  get  an  answer  to  his  philosophic 
doubts  from  the  "  little  stranger/'  whose  assistance  he  hastOy 
bespeaks  instead  for  Faust.  Homunculus  (in  his  phial)  floats  over 
Faust's  sleeping  form,  his  clairvoyance  instantly  detects  his  visions 
of  Helen ;  and  he  announces  that  it  will  be  death  to  Faustus  if  he  is 
suffered  to  awake  where  he  is  without  any  prospect  of  seeing  her 
again.  The  only  remedy  is  flight  to  more  cheerful  climes.  This  is 
the  season  of  the  classical  Walpurgisnight.  And  he  bids  Mephisto- 
pheles to  spread  out  his  mantle,  lay  Faust  upon  it,  and  fly  through 
the  air  with  him  to  Thessaly  to  share  its  diversions.  He  says  a 
hasty  farewell  to  Wagner,  who  tenderly  replies : — 

Waoksb. 
Farewell  I    The  cold  word  chilla  my  heart : 
Never  to  meet  again,  I  feel  we  part. 

Mephistopheles. 
Away  we  go  I  swift  to  Peneios  tend  ! 
There's  something  in  my  bright  yomig  oocsin's  aid. 

[To  the  spectators  confidentially . 
In  the  end,  we  all  depend 
On  the  creatures  we  have  made  I — (Anster.) 

The  remainder  of  the  second  act  is  occupied  by  a  sort  of  classical 
counterpart  to  the  Walpurgisnight  of  the  first  part  of  Faust  A 
strange  medley  of  all  the  odd  creatures  we  read  of  in  ancient  authors, 
gryphon  and  arimaspian,  crane  and  pygmy,  sphinx  and  siren,  floods 
the  Thessalian  plain  yearly  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Mephistopheles,  with  Faust  (lighted  by  Homunculus  in 
his  phial),  drops  down  into  their  midst.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  the  Persian  gxyphon  and  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  Goethe  meant  to 
indicate  the  sources  of  Greek  civilization  ;  by  the  battle-field  and  his 
introduction  of  Lucan's  Erichtho,  the  way  in  which  it  affected  Rome, 
and,  through  Rome,  finally  us  in  the  remoter  West.  For  further 
mystical  meanings,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Taylor's  first-rate 
notes,  and  to  Dr.  Anstcr's«able  preface,  and  content  ourselves  with 
briefly  tracing  the  course  of  our  three  travellers.  Ilomunculus  listens 
to  a  geological  discussion  between  Thales  and  Anaxagoras,  who  dis- 
pute concerning  the  origin  of  a  new  mountain  freshly  heaved  up  by 
Seismos  (Earthquake).  Anaxagoras  offers  our  little  friend  the  crown 
of  the  new  kingdom,  hastily  peopled  by  EmmetSy  Pygmies,  and  Finger- 
lings  ;  but  he  wisely  declines  it,  warned  by  Thales  of  the  coming 
invasion  of  the  Cranes,  Finally,  Homuncidus  is  guided  by  Thales  to 
Proteus ;  and  having  seen  the  festive  gathering  of  Tritons,  Nereids, 
and  Dorids,  on  the  Egean,  vanishes  (to  pass  into  some  new  phase  of 


versioir  of  the  Hymn  to  Luna  of  tke  Telchmes  of  Iwiodes  (pnests  of 
the  sun-god  there)  is  so  good  that  we  must  extract  it.  It  is  sung 
shortly  before  Homunculus  disappears  with  Proteus  : — 

Queen  of  the  bow,  whose  delight  in  the  skies 

Are  the  songs  from  the  earth  to  thy  brother  that  rise  : 

To  Rhodes,  the  glad  island,  an  ear  dost  thou  lend, 

Where  pseans  for  ever  like  inoenae  ascend. 

How  brightly  at  morning  smiles  on  us  the  sun — 

How  brightly  at  eve,  when  his  day-oourae  is  run. 

Mountains  and  cities — shore,  waters — all  here 

In  his  eyes  axe  well-pleasing — are  cloudless  and  dear. 

If  a  wreath  of  thin  vapour  the  blue  heaven  obscure, 

A  beam  and  a  breeze  and  the  island  is  pure. 

Here  a  hundred  bright  forms  of  himself  meet  his  sight — 

Now  Giant,  now  Stripling — all  Mildness,  all  Might. 

Here,  in  this  glorious  land,  Sculpture  began — 

€rods  and  the  god-like  to  image  in  Man. 

Meantime  Mephistopheles  has  not  been  idle.  The  grifl&ns  indeed 
receive  him  very  rudely,  and  he  has  passages  of  arms  with  various 
mythological  monsters,  the  best  of  which  is  his  answer  to  the  Sphinx, 
who  inquires  his  name  : — 

Mephistopheles. 

Name  ?    Men  are  fond  of  giving  names  to  me, 
And  thus  it  is  I've  many  a  nameu    Let's  see — 
Are  any  Britons  here  ?    No  doubt  there  are, 
And  they  will  vouch  for  me.    They  travel  far 
To  visit  fields  of  battle,  waterfalls, 
Your  dreary  classic  ruins,  broken  walls, 
This  were  the  very  plaoe  for  such  as  they  ; 
They  will  bear  witness  how  in  the  old  play 
They  sa^  me  there  as  Old  Iniquity. 

Sphinx, 
Why  so  called  ? 

Mephistopheles. 

'Tis  a  mystery  to  me.* 

After  a  while,  he  scrambles  up  to  the  gloomy  cave  of  the  Phorkyads 
(the  three  aged  sisters  of  the  Gorgons),  and  flatters  them  into  lending 
him  the  semblance  of  one  of  the  triad,  who,  for  the  occasion,  compress 
their  triple  being  into  two.  Having  thus  gained  a  classic  shape,  he 
is  ready  for  the  part  he  has  to  play  in  the  third  act.  We  subjoin 
Dr.  Anster's  amusing  version  of  one  of  his  speeches  to  them,  marking 
his  interpolations  in  italics : — 

*  For  the  anachronism  these  vitty  lines  contain,  Goethe  himself  in  responsible.  The 
pun  on  **  mystery"  in  the  last,  is  of  coarse  Dr.  Anster's  own ;  but  would  have  received 
Goethe's  cordial  approval. 


The  Parcae  of  the  good  old  -family 

Of  Ciiaos's  :  /  know  them  well — tfui  three — 

They're  sisters  of  yonrs.    I  have  met  them  all, 

A  few  days  since,  in  costume,  at  a  hall : 

Bat  never,  never  have  I  seen  before, 

Among  the  things  men  honour  cmd  adore, 

Anything  any  way  resembling  yon. 

Words  have  I  none  to  say  h&w  your  cJiarms  more 

My  admircUion.     What  shall  I  then  do  f 

In  silence  think  of  you— in  silenoe  love. 

Phobcyads. 
There's  much  good  sense  in  what  this  spirit  says. 

Before  this  Faust  has  had  an  interview  with  CIukhi,  heard  him 
discourse  about  Helen,  and  been  directed  by  him.  to  Manto,  under 
whose  guidance  he  descends  to  win  back  Helen's  shade  awhile  to 
upper  air  (as  Orpheus  did  Eury dice's),  fix)m  Proserpine.*  The  third, 
and  decidedly  the  most  beautiful  of  the  first  four  acts  of  this  drama, 
was  written  some  years  before  the  rest,  and  published  separately 
imder  the  name  of  Helena.  The  Classical  Walpurgisnight  is  ita 
designed  introduction.  Its  literal  purport  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
scene  in  Marlowe's  Faustus  which  suggested  it :  to  represent  Faust 
as  using  his  supernatural  powers  to  gain  for  him  the  most  peerless 
beauty  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Its  symbolical  intention  is,  as  we 
have  said  before^  to  celebrate  the  imion  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world,  of  classic  and  romantic  poetry,  and  its  results.  To  appreciate 
fully  the  statuesque  grandeur  of  its  opening  scenes,  the  mind  must 
have  distinctly  before  it  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks  in  all  its  severe 
beauty,  to  the  rules  of  which  Goethe  here  scrupulously  conforms. 
The  first  scene  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  continuation  of  the  Troads  of 
Euripides,  at  the  close  of  which  play  Menelaus  departs  with  his  un- 
faithful wife,  declaring  his  pui-pose  to  put  her  to  death  so  soon  aa 
they  arrive  at  Sparta.  She  here  enters  the  scene  imcertain  of  her 
fate,  oppressed  by  gloomy  forebodings,  which  the  Chorus  (her 
attendant  Trojan  captives)  vainly  strive  to  dissipate.  In  their 
dialogue,  Goethe  has  employed  the  Alexandrine  Iambic  of  the  Greek 
drama :  one  foot  longer  than  the  ordinary  blank  verse  of  English  or 
German  poetry. 

We  give  Martin's  version  for  the  reason  mentioned  before.  Readers  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  second  volume  may  like  to  compare  it  with  our  extracts.+ 

*  The  scene  between  Faust  and  the  *' awful  queen,"  was  long-projected,  but  never 
written,  by  Goethe. 

t  Dr.  Anster's  disregard  of  the  claasic  metres,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  designed 
illusion  of  the  Helena,  makes  his  version  of  the  third  act  almost  valueless  up  to  the 
birth  of  Euphorion. 


I,  Helena,  of  men  mnch  famed,  and  mnoh  reyiled, 
From  yonder  shore,  where  we  but  now  have  landed,  oome. 

Bat  oh,  how  welcome  thon  to  me,  thou  mansion  fair, 

Te  portal's  brazen  wings,  lo,  here  I  bid  ye  hail  I 
Through  ye,  wide  open  flung  with  hospitable  sweep, 
Did  Men^us  first,  of  many  dhosen  the  chief. 
Upon  my  yision  beam  in  faridegroom  guise  of  yore. 
Eizpand  to  me  again,  that,  as  doth  spouse  beseem. 
My  lord's  high  urgent  'best  I  rightly  may  fulfil  I 


Yet  what  his  purpose  is,  defies  me  to  divine. 

Come  I  as  consort  back  ?    Or  come  I  as  a  queen  ? 

Or  as  a  victim  for  the  princes'  direful  woes. 

And  for  the  years  of  loss  and  shame  the  Greeks  endured  ? 

For  even  within  the  hollow  ship  my  husband  scarce 
Would  look  on  me,  nor  word  of  comfort  did  he  speak« 
Aloof  he  sat  as  though  he  miued  some  fell  intent ; 
But  when  Eurotas'  deep-emboeom'd  bay  we  gain'd. 
Scarce  of  our  vessels'  prows  the  foremost  kiss'd  the  land, 
When,  starting  up,  he  spake,  as  by  the  god  inspired  : 
"  My  warriors  troop  by  troop  ahaU  from  the  ships  deeoend. 
And  I  win  marshal  them  in  order  on  the  beach  ; 
But  thou,  go  on  at  once,  still  keeping  by  the  banks. 
With  fruitage  rich,  that  ward  Enrotas'  sacred  stream, 
The  steeds  directing  o'er  the  oozy  dappled  meads, 
Until  thou  shalt  arrive  on  the  delightsome  plain. 
Where  Lacedftmon,  once  a  broad  and  fertile  field. 
Amid  the  solemn  hills  low  nestling  lifts  ito  roofs. 
Go  in,  then,  to  the  lofty  tower-crown'd  royal  house^ 


As  many  tripods  take  as  thou  shalt  needful  deem. 
And  vessels  of  all  kinds,  which  at  his  hand  ace  laid. 
Who  offers  to  the  gods  high  saorxfices  due ; — 

And  lastly  let  not  fail  a  knife  of  keeneet  edge." 


Ghokus. 

The  fate  of  the  future  thou  canst  not  divine. 

Enter,  queen,  enter. 

Be  of  good  cheer  t 

Good  and  ill  cometh 

To  man  without  warning : 

E'en  when  foretold  us  we  credit  it  not. 


Praise  ye  the  holy, 

Happy-restoring 

And  home-bringing  gods  I 

O'er  trial  and  anguish. 

As  upon  pinions, 


£  loais  Lne  enirancuiaea  one,  wnusu  aii  m  vam 
The  captive,  outspreading 
His  arms  o'er  the  towers  of 
HIb  dungeon,  is  pining 
Dejected  away. 


But  a  god  caught  her  up 
In  her  sorrow  afar  ; 
And  from  Ilion's  ruins 
Transported  her  back 
To  the  old,  to  the  newly-deck*d 
Home  of  her  sires. 
After  unspeakable 
Pleasures  and  pains  on 
The  days  of  her  childhood 
To  ponder  anew. 

So  far  we  seem  to  be  reading  some  new-discovered  play  of  Euripides. 
The  next  scene  is  suggested  by  the  opening  of  the  Eumenides.  As 
the  priestess  starts  at  the  sight  of  the  sleeping  Furies  in  Eschylus,  so 
is  Helen  dismayed  at  a  hideous  form  which  she  finds  brooding  with 
evil  omen  beside  her  long-deserted  hearth,  Phorkyas  (the  disguised 
Mephistopheles).  The  loathsome  apparition  follows  her  retreat,  and 
stands  at  her  palace-door,  a  thing  of  terror  to  her  maidens. 

Chobus. 

Much  have  I  seen  and  known,  though  my  tresses 
Youthfully  wanton  my  temples  around  ; 
Honors  I've  witnessed  full  many,  the  woful 
Wailings  of  warfare,  the  night-gloom  of  Troy, 

When  it  fell ! 

f  .... 

Over  the  cloud-eover'd,  dust-thicken'd  din  of 
Death-grappling  f  q^,  the  Immortals,  I  heard  them 
Shouting,  dread  dlamour  1  heard  I  the  brazen 
Voices  of  Discord  resound  through  the  field 
To  the  walls.— <Martin.) 

They  yet  were  standing,  the  proud  walls  were  standing 
Of  Dion ;  but  red  flames  already  were  running 
Hither  and  thither,  from  roof -tree  to  roof-tree,     ' 
Ever  extending  ;  and  ever  the  sound  of 
The  restless  flames  rolling  seemed  as  of  tempest. 
In  the  gloom  of  black  night,  breaking  over  the  city. 

And  as  I  fled,  I  saw  through  mist  and  fire, 

And  light  of  flames  that  started  up  in  tongues, 

The  approach  of  gods.   All  in  their  wrath  they  moved— 

Shapes  wondrous — onward  striding — giant  forms 

Seen  through  the  deepening  gloom  of  fire-illumined  vapour. 

Saw  I  them  ?    Or  did  the  anguish  of  my  spirit 
Shape  the  wild  phantomiy  ?    This  never  can  I  say ; 
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Phorkyas  retaliates  the  insults  of  the  chonis  with  interest,  glancing 
not  obscurely  at  their  mistress  herself : — 

And  thou,  thou  raviah'd,  huckster'd,  finger'd  piece  of  goods. 

The  scolding-match  which  follows  is  mercifully  less  protracted  than 
some  of  those  in  Eiuripides  j  but  as  violent,  while  it  lasts,  as  any  of 
them.  The  hints  of  Phorkyas  that  the  whole  party  belong  of  right 
to  Hades,  alarm  Helen :  still  more  is  she  perplexed  by  the  self-con- 
tradictory images  of  her  past,  which  her  tormentor  raises  from  the 
varying  Hellenic  legends. 

Phobkyas. 

Yet  is  it  said,  that  thou  a  two-fold  fosm  didst  wear,  . 

'  In  Ilion  seen,  and  seen  in  Bgypt  too  the  while.* 

Helena. 

My  weak  and  wandering  mind  oonf ound  not  utterly. 
Even  now  I  wot  not  who  or  what  I  truly  am. 

Phorkyas. 

And  furthermore  they  say  that  from  the  phantom-world 
Achilles  rose  heart-fired,  and  linked  himself  with  thee. 
Thee  loving  from  of  yore  despite  all  fate's  resolves. 

Helena. 

A  phantom  I  to  him  a  phantom  was  allied. 

It  was  a  dream,  thus  much  your  words  themselves  proclaim. 

I  faint,  and  seem  to  grow  a  phantom  to  myself. 


[Sinks  in(4}  (he  arms  of  the  Semi-Chorus. 

Phokkyas  (jon  her  recoveriTig  Jierself). 

Forth  from  clouds  of  fleeting  vapour  come,  thou  day's  resplendent  sun, 
Yeil'd  thy  glories  woke  our  rapture,  now  with  dazzling  radiance  shine. 
Beauteous  is  thy  presence,  beauteous  grows  the  world  beneath  thy  smile. 

Helena. 

Heart-sick  from  the  void  I  totter,  which  possessed  my  swimming  brain, 
Oh,  how  gladly  would  I  rest  me,  for  my  limbs  are  weary — sore  ! 
Yet  beseems  it  queens,  yea,  truly,  it  beseems  all  mortals  well, 
With  a  bold  and  tranquil  spirit  to  abide  all  threaten'd  ill. 

Phorkyas. 

Standing  in  thy  might  before  us,  standing  in  thy  beauty  there, 

Tells  thine  eye,  command  befits  thee.  What  dost  thou  command  me  ?   Speak. 

♦  The  Helena  of  Euripides. 


nasce  i  arrange  a  saormoe,  as  me  Jvmg  oommaxiaea  me. 

Phobstas. 

All  within  the  house  is  ready,  patera,  tripod,  hatchet  keen, 
For  besprinkling,  for  befuming  ;  say,  what  shall  the  victim  be  ? 

Helena. 
That  the  King  disdoeed  not. 

Phobktas. 
Spake  he  not  of  that?    Oh  word  of  woe  1 

Helena. 
IVhy  this  grief  that  overoomes  thee  ? 

Phoekyas. 

Queen,  thou  art  the  victim  meant. 

Chorus. 
Oh  I  and  we  I    What  will  befall  us  ? 

Phobkyas. 

She  shall  die  a  noble  death  ; 
But  upon  the  lofty  rafter  that  supports  the  roof  within, 
Like  so  many  strung-up  thrushes,*  ye  shall  flutter  in  a  row. 

Poor  spectres  I    There  ye  stand  like  images  of  stone, 
Afear*d  to  quit  the  day,  the  day  which  is  not  yours. 
Mankind,  that  are  no  more  than  spectres,  even  as  you, 
Bid  to  the  sun,  like  you,  reluctantly  farewell ; 
Tet  prayer  nor  mortal  might  can  torn  the  law  of  fate  ; 
All  know  the  end  must  come ;  yet  few  can  welcome  it. 

At  her  summons  masked    dwarfs  appear  and  commence  all  the 
ghastly  preparations : — 

Upon  the  dust  extend  the  tissued  carpet  fine, 

That  so  the  victim  there  right  royally  may  kneel, 

And  ooil'd  within  its  folds,  head  shorn  from  trunk,  no  doubt, 

Yet  with  beseeming  grace,  mi^  to  the  tomb  be  borne. — (Martin.) 

The  leader  of  the  chorus  implores  Phorkyas  to  point  out  some  way 
of  escape.  She  slowly  suffers  a  tale  to  be  drawn  £rom  her  of  a  gallant 
band  of  northern  warriors,  who  have  built  themselves  a  fortress  in 
Sparta  during  its  sovereigns'  long  absence.  She  describes  its  strong 
walls,  its  spacious  halls  and  courts,  decorated  by  armorial  bearings, 
such  as  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes ''  bore  upon  their  shields ;  she 
depicts  their  chieftain's  noble  bearing,  and  assures  the  affrighted 
women  of  his  power  and  will  to  protect  them.  Helen  stands  irresolute : 

*  OdysBey,  Book  xxii. 


standing  with  her  train  in  the  inner  court  of  a  stately  Gothic  fortress. 
Faust  appears,  a  medisevid  knight  with  his  squires  and  pages,  to 
welcome  the  queen  and  place  her  on  a  splendid  throne.  From  this 
point  the  verse  changes  to  the  forms  of  modem  poetry,  which  Helen 
quickly  learns.  Her  ear  is  caught  by  the  rhyme  in  the  warder's 
address,  as  he  lays  the  castle's  treasures  at  her  feet.  She  says  to 
Faust  of  the  sound  which  is  so  new  to  her : — 

One  tone  fits  another  : 
If  a  word  strikes  the  ear,  another  comes 
To  fondle  and  to  make  love  to  the  first. 

She  has  just  bestowed  her  hand  on  Faust,  when  Phorkyas  rushes  in 
with  tidings  of  danger,  but  the  army  which  comes  in  pursuit  of 
Helen  is  defeated  by  her  brave  defenders,  and  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  south/  remains  the  prize  of  the  valour  of  the  north.  It 
is  thus  that  Faust  describes  the  joys  of  Arcadia,  which  he  is  to  share 
with  Helen : — 

Primeval  woods  I    The  oak  in  stren^h  excelling 

In  jags  and  knots  its  g^arlkl  bonghs  distorts  ; 
The  gentle  maple,  with  sweet  jnioes  swelling, 

Sweeps  far  aloft  and  with  its  burden  sports. 
And  milk  m  still  and  shady  pastores  floweth 

For  child  or  lamb,  maternal  drink  to  them. 
And  fruit  hard  by,  the  plains'  ripe  bounty,  groweth. 

And  honey  trickles  from  the  hollow'd  stem. 
Here  cloudless  bliss,  from  sire  to  son  descending. 

Makes  cheek  and  lip  alike  serene  and  clear, 
Each  owneth  in  his  sphere  a  life  unending, 

And  health  and  sweet  content  dwell  ever  here. — (Martin.) 

The  union  of  Faust  to  Helen  has  a  three-fold  aspect  suited  to  her 
triple  character.  As  the  imdying  beauty,  gifted 'with  a  glorious 
immortality  in  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  she  is  the  precious,  though 
transitory,  reward  of  Faust's  unlawful  compact.  As  the  symbol  of 
that  high  Ideal  of  unapproachable  fairness,  which  haimts  every  true 
poet's  dreams,  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  her  vanish  from  Faust's 
eager  embrace,  because  in  the  mind's  conception  of  the  Beautifiil 
there  is  always  something  which  eludes  the  grasp  of  him  who  strives 
to  fix  it  in  visible  and  tangible  form.  Lastly,  as  the  representative 
of  classic  poetry,  she  weds  in  Faust  the  personification  of  Teutonic 
romance,  and  the  result  of  their  imion  is  the  modem  poet,  typified  in 
the  boy,  Euphorion,  whose  short  but  brilliant  career  is  depicted 
lyrically,  with  traits  meant  to  recall  the  premature  death  of  our  own 
Byron.     His  birth  and  infancy  are  like  those  of  Hermes  in  the 


to  his  doom  likewise  in  song. 

EUPHOBION. 

Thunder  on  the  aea !  and  Thunder, 
How  it  rolls  from  vale  to  vale  I 
Host  'gainst  host  in  dust  and  billows, 
Throng  on  throng,  and  pang  and  bale ! 

Destinj 

Here  bids  die, 
And  the  mandate  we  know  weU. 

He  perishes,  leaving  his  mournful  parents  to  exclaim  : — 

Pain  and  joy,  eaoh  follows  other, 
Anguish  comes,  and  plaintive  moan. 

EUPHOBION  (^froin  the  depth). 

In  the  realm  of  shadow,  mother. 
Let  me  not  Xbide  alone ! 

Chobus  (dirffe), 

Not  alone  I    Where'er  thy  dwelling, 
If  indeed  on  earth  wq  knew  thee, 
Tho'  thy  home  be  far  from  daylight, 
All  hearts  still  with  love  pursue  thee  ! 
Lost— yet  how  can  we  lament  thee  1 
Gone — ^we  weep  and  envy  thee  ! 
Bright  thy  day ;  but  bright  or  clouded 
Song  and  heart  were  proud  and  free. 

Bom  to  all  that  makes  earth  happy ! 
Lofty  lineage,  sense  of  power  1 
Lost,  alas !  too  soon.    Youth's  promise 
Tom  by  tempest,  leaf  and  flower  ! 
Eye  not  to  be  baffled.    Human 
Indignation  at  all  wrong. 
Best  of  women  loved  thee.    Magic 
All  ite  own  was  in  thy  song. 

How  the  whirl  of  passion  bore  thee 
Self-devoted  to  the  snare  1 
With  what  rage  all  laws  and  usage 
Didst  thou  rend,  proud  captive  there  I 
Yet,  at  last,  in  generous  feeling, 
Tme  stay  thy  pure  spirit  gained  ; 
AU  that  noblest  is  and  brightest 
Sought  by  thee— but  unattained. 

Unattained— oh  !  who  attains  it  ? 
Ask— will  Destiny  reply 
This  day  when  a  bleeding  people, 
Dumb  with  sorrow,  sees  him  die  ? 


For  lihe  Earth  again  will  bloesom, 
And  bear  fruit  as  heretofore  1 

[Perfid  pausBf  th$  music  ceases, 

Helena  (to  Fanstns). 

An  old  BSj^^g,  alas  I  proves  itself  true  in  me — 

Beanty  and  Happiness  remain  not  long  united  ; 

The  ties  of  life  and  love  both  axe  asunder  torn. 

Sadly,  for  love  of  both,  I  saylx>  each  farewell. 

And  onoe  again,  yet  once  again,  into  thine  arms  I  throw  me ! 

Persephoneia,  take,  oh  I  take  the  boy  and  me.* 

She  vanishes,  leaving  her  veil  in  Faust's  hands.  The  chief  of  her 
maidens  follows  her  down  to  Hades.  Faust  is  borne  away  on  the 
clouds  into  which  his  lost  wife's  robes  turn ;  and  Mephistopheles  casts 
off  his  antique  disguise,  and  satirically  promises  Euphorion's  mantle 
to  poetical  aspirants,  as  an  adequate  substitute  in  the  eyes  of  the 
many  for  the  vanished  fire  of  the  genius  which  it  once  enfolded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  Faust  is  alone  on  high  moun- 
tains, sadly  watching  the  beautiful  clouds,  which  bore  him  thither, 
4is  they  vanish.  He  is  soon  rejoined  by  Mephistopheles,  with  whom 
he  engages  in  geological  speculations,  which  ore  a  little  tedious, 
though  the  value  of  the  opinion  of  an  eye-witness  like  the  latter  to 
our  globe's  earliest  convulsions  cannot  be  denied.  There  is  something 
of  the  old  Mephistopheles  of  the  first  part,  in  the  sarcastic  bitterness 
with  which  he  receives  the  new  projects,  which  Faust  proceeds  to  dis- 
close :  but  he  aids  them.  The  good-natured  emperor  of  the  first  act 
is  now  hard  pressed  by  a  rival  claimant  of  the  throne.  Faust  and 
Mephistopheles  once  more  ofifer  him  their  services.  By  their  help  he 
wins  a  decisive  battle.  Faust's  reward  is  permission  to  undertake  the 
great  work  on  which  he  has  now  stt  his  heart,  of  reclaiming  land  from 
the  sea,  and  an  imperial  grant  of  all  the  lands  he  may  so  regain,  whilst 
the  emperor  promises  his  aggrieved  Archbishop-Chancellor  to  atone  for 
his  sinful  league  with  sorcerers  by  building  a  splendid  church : — 

**  Already  I  in  spirit  see  the  stately  walls  aspire. 
Already  feel  the  morning  sun's  first  rays  light  up  the  choir, 
The  rising  structure  to  a  cross  enlarges  and  extends  r 
Believers  see  with  joy  the  nave  that  lengthens  and  ascends  ; 
The  faithful  thro'  rich  portals  stream,  borne  on  with  burning  zeal. 
And  over  vale,  and  over  hill,  is  heard  the  bell's  first  peal ; 
From  towers,  that  heavenward  point  and  strive,  rings  the  far-echoed  sound,— 
There  kneeling  down  the  penitent  a  better  life  has  found." 

When  the  fifth  act  opens,  Faust  is  far  advanced  in  years,  and  full 

*  This  capital  version  of  Helen's  farewell  (expressed  ia  the  old  form  of  speech  which 
she  is  about  to  resume  among  the  shades)  shows  what  Dr.  Anster  might  have  made  of 
her  former  speeches. 
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oi  ouiwara  prospenty.  nis  enterprise  nas  oeen  crownea  wiin  Buccess, 
He  is  lord  of  vast  lands,  which  he  has  reolaimed  from  Ocean ;  and  his 
ships  bring  him  riches  from  a&r.  But  the  fatal  moment  of  complete 
satisfaction  (that  moment  which,  according  to  their  old  compact,  is  to 
authorise  Mephistopheles  to  claim  him),  is  adjourned  by  one  trifling 
hindrance.  An  old  and  pious  couple  occupy  a  little  cottage  which 
stands  beside  a  chapel  on  a  hill,  whose  foot  was  once  washed  by  the 
waves ;  now  the  rich  com  of  the  reclaimed  land  billows  round  it  in- 
stead. Faust  has  long  wished  to  call  the  hill  his  own.  That  one 
small  plot,  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  seems  to  mar  the  complete- 
ness of  his  vast  possessions.  The  chapel-bell  torments  him,  by  re- 
minding him  of  a  peace  in  which  he  has  no  part.  He  has  offered  the 
aged  pair  a  house  and  field  in  exchange,  and  thus  complains  of  their 
reAisal : — 

"What  we  have  of  weal 
We  feel  not.    What  we  want  we  feel. 
The  lindens,  and  the  little  bell, 
The  tinkling,  and  the  heavy  smell, 
Bring  round  me  mista  of  church  and  grave. 
The  Will  that  made  all  bend  in  fear 
Breaks—breaks  upon  this  saQid-bank  here. 
Rings  but  that  little  bell,  I  rave. 

Mephistopheles. 


Here  I  must  own,  your  anger's  just. 

There's  not  a  noble  ear  but  must 

Hear  this  ding-dong  with  deep  die^itst. 

The  dismal  boom  with  vapour-clouds 

The  cheerful  sky  of  evening  shrouds  ; 

From  birthday  bath  to  burial  time 

For  ever  sounds  the  dreary  chime, 

Till  it  makes  Man's  life  almost  seem 

'Twixt  peal  and  peal,  a  ding-dong  di^am. — (Anstsr.) 


hi  his  vexation,  Faust  rashly  orders  the  old  people's  forcible  removal 
to  their  new  abode.  The  satellites  of  Mephistopheles  exceed  their 
powers.  The  cottage  is  burned,  and  its  aged  inmates  perish.  The 
careless  song  of  the  warder  on  the  tower  grows  mournful  at  the  sight 
of  the  flames  : — 

Ltnceus. 


I  gaze  on  the  distant, 

I  look  on  the  near, 

On  the  moon  and  the  bright  stars. 

The  wood  and  the  deer. 

All  that  I  look  on 

Is  lovely  to  see  ; 


Deem  nappj  vo  me. 

Other  Boenes  than  of  delight 
Beach  the  warder  on  his  height. 
Howl  what donds of  horror  breathe 
From  the  world  of  gloom  beneath  I 
Spark  on  spark  npshoofcs  in  spray 
Through  the  linden's  doable  night 
— How  the  strong  glow  rends  his  way, 
Swelling,  panting  with  the  breeze, 
Bristling  into  fiercer  light ! 


The  little  lowly  chapel  roof 

Is  breaking  down  :  it  is  not  proof 

Against  the  crash  and  weight  of  all 

The  btuming  boa|^  that  on  it  f  alL 

Serpenting,  the  sharp  flames  seize 

The  upper  twigs  of  the  old  trees ; 

Down,  the  hollow  stems  are  purpled 

To  the  roots  in  turbid  glow.  [Long  pause. 

What  the  eye  so  loved  is  vanished 
With  the  yean  of  long  aga~(Anster.) 

Faust  curses  his  Bervants'  rsush  zeal,  and  stands  watching  the  smoke, 
disconsolate  and  alone,  on  his  balcony.     The  time  is  midnight 

Fausttjs. 

The  fading  stars  their  glance  and  glow 
Hide.    The  fire  sinks  and  flickers  low  ; 
And,  fanning  it,  a  breeze  blows  cold, 
And  smoke  and  mist  towacd  me  are  rolled. 
Bash  word!  rash  deed !    What  can  it  be 
Sweeps  hither— spectral,  shadowy  ?— (Anster.) 

MIDNIGHT.— Foim  GlftAY  Women  enter. 

FiBST. 

My  name,  it  is  Want. 

Second. 
And  mine,  it  is  Guilt 

Tbibd. 
And  mine,  it  is  Care. 

FOUKTH. 

Necessity,  mine. 

ThBEB  TOOErTHER. 

The  portal  is  bolted,  we  cannot  get  in, 
The  owner  is  rich,  we've  no  business  within. 

be2 


Guilt. 
I  shrink  into  naught. 

Necessity. 
The  pamper'd  from  me  torn  the  f aoe  and  the  thought. 

Cabe. 

Te  Sisters,  ye  neither  can  enter,  nor  dare  ; 

But  the  kej-hole  is  free  to  the  entrance  of  Care.    [Care  duappcars. 

Want. 
Ye,  grisly  old  Sisters,  be  banished  from  here  I 

Guilt. 
Beside  thee,  and  bound  to  thee,  I  shall  appear. 

[Neojbssitt. 
At  your  heels  goes  Neoessity,  blight  in  her  breath. 

The  Thbes. 
The  clouds  axe  in  motion,  and  cover  each  star ! 
Behind  there,  behind  I  from  afar,  from  afar, 
He  cometh,  our  Brother  1  he  comes,  he  is— Death !-— (Taylor.) 

Then  follows  a  remarkable  dialogue  between  Faust  and  Care,  in 
•which  that  entire  devotion  of  the  mind  to  this  present  world,  which 
Faust's  whole  course  has  exemplified,  finds  its  full  expression;  one 
short  hour  before  the  fiill  demonstration  of  its  folly  at  the  hand  of 
that  great  teacher,  Death  : — 

Paustus. 

I've  but  run  through  the  world  ;  and  all,  that  pleased 

Or  promised  pleasure,  eagerly  have  seized  : 

What  fled  I  tiiought  no  more  of,  nor  pursued 

Even  with  a  wish  the  evanescent  good  : 

Desired,  and  had,  and  new  desires  then  formed. 

And  thus  through  life  impetuously  stormed, 

In  Power  and  Greatness  first  'twas  mine  to  live  ; 

And  now  in  Wisdom's  walks  contemplative. 

Of  Earth  I  know  enough.    To  aught  beside 

Of  other  worlds  all  access  is  denied. 

Madness  I  to  search  beyond  with  prying  eyes. 

And  feign  or  fancy  brethren  in  the  skies. 

Let  Man  look  round  him  Here  !    Here  plant  his  foot ! 

The  world  is  to  the  Active  never  mute. 

We  know  but  what  we  grasp.     What  need  have  we 

Of  thoughts  thai  wander  through  eternity  /— (Anster.) 


Whom  I  onoe  have  made  my  own 
All  the  life  of  life  finds  gone. 
Gloom  of  more  than  night  desoending 
On  hiB  stepe  is  still  attending. 
Morning  never  on  his  path 
Rises.     Sunset  none  he  hath. 
Shape  unchanged,  and  senses  whole, 
— ^But  with  darkness  of  the  soul. 


Ever  of  the  future  thinking  ; 
Ever  from  the  present  Rhriuking  ; 
And  the  dream  goes  on  for  ever, 
And  the  ooming  time  oomes  never. 


Faust  boldly  bids  the  spectre  defiance,  saying  that  he  will  never 
acknowledge  the  power  of  Care.     She  answers : — 

Feel  it  then  I    As  fast  I  flee, 

With  a  curse  I  part  from  thee  ; 

Men  are  hlind  their  whole  life  long. 

Faustus^  at  life's  dosing,  be 

Blind.    My  curse  I  breatiie  on  thee.— (Anster.) 

Blinded  by  the  breath  of  Care  (a  blindness  which  he  mistakes  for  the 
deepening  darkness  of  the  night),  Faust  seeks  to  cast  off  the  anxious 
thoughts  she  has  left  him,  by  redoubled  eagerness  in  his  work.  Mid- 
night though  it  be,  he  commands  his  serfs  to  be  aroused,  and  sets 
without  delay  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  great  undertaking. 
Strange-formed  Lemurs  obey  his  summons,  with  Mephistopheles  mut- 
tering ominous  directions  to  them  as  their  overseer.  Faust  listens 
with  joy  to  the  sound  of  spades  actively  at  work,  little  dreaming  that 
they  are  digging  his  own  grave.  Anticipating  the  full  satisfaction 
which  his  completed  work  will  bring  him,  he  pronoimces  the  fatal 
words : — 

Then  might  I,  to  such  moment  of  delight, 

Say,  "  Linger  with  me,  thou  that  art  so  bright ; " 

the  words  which,  long  ago,  in  his  profound  despair  of  happiness,  he 
agreed  (if  ever  spoken)  should  be  the  signal  for  Mephistopheles  to 
seize  his  soul.*  They  are  scarcely  pronoimced,  when  he  sinks  back 
in  death.    The  Lemurs  step  forward  to  lay  the  body  in  the  grave  they 

*  If  to  the  passing  momeiit  e'er  I  say, 
Oh  linger  yet  t  thou  art  so  £air  ; 
Then  cast  me  into  chains  yon  may. 
Then  will  I  die  without  a  care  t 
Then  may  the  death-bell  sound  its  call. 
Then  art  thou  from  thy  service  free, 
The  clock  may  stand,  the  index  fall, 
And  time  and  tide  may  cease  for  me. 

Mabthj's  Fiarat  Part  of  FatuL 
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hSMJTR  (aoU), 

And  who  hath  bnilt  the  honae  so  ill 
With  Bhovel  aod  irith  spade  ? 

Lmi UB8  {chonui). 

For  thee,  dull  guest,  in  hempen  vest, 
It  all  too  well  was  made. 

Lehub  (solo). 

And  who  the  hall  hath  deckedao  ill ? 
No  chairs,  nor  table  any. 

Lemubs  {chorus). 

The  lodgingr-houae  was  let  at  will, 
The  olaimantB  aie  so  manj. 

And  now  the  conflict  for  the  departing  soul  begiafi.  Mephistopheles 
calls  his  infernal  allies  around  him.  To  the  left  of  the  stage  the 
mouth  of  the  pit  opens.  To  l^e  right  angels  appear  on  high  in  glory. 
Their  songs  are  in  the  same  measure  and  possess  the  same  untrans- 
latable beauty  as  the  Easter  Hymn.  Dr.  Anster  has  treated  them 
as  successftiUy  as  the  peculiarities  of  English  will  permit.  Indeed 
his  most  graceful  verses  are  those  in  which,  departing  farthest  from 
the  metre  of  the  original,  he  replaces  beauties  which  fate  has  put 
beyond  his  reach  by  others  which  circiunstances  leave  attainable.  We 
at  leaat  would  give  scores  of  lines  in  the  measure  of  Hood's  ''  Bridge 
of  Sighs''  (the  most  exact  English  equivalent  we  know  for  the  German 
of  the  lines  we  are  about  to  quote)  for  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  angels' 
song  as  they  scatter  the  roses  which  are  to  put  the  fiends  to  flight : — 

Ghoib  of  Angels. 

DacsUng  roaea^  divjB^^S  balm. 
With  secret  breath  restoring 
Heaven's  life  of  happy  oalm  ! 
Flnttering  down,  up  soaring. 
Plumy  branchlings,  winglets  green, 
Bnda  onseal'd  from  timid  screen 
Wake  into  sndden  blow  ! 

Bnxst  out,  celestial  Spring, 
In  green  and  pnrple  glow. 
Your  Paradisea  bring 
To  him  who  sleeps  below ! 

But  this  measure,  fine  as  it  is,  cannot  convey  the  marvellous  effect 
of  Goethe's  triple  rhymes,  which  seem  to  make  us  hear  the  heavenly 
messengers  cutting  the  air  with  their  swift  pinions.  The  roses  with 
which  the  angels  scatter  the  demons,  are  the  gift  of  Margaret  and  her 


And  then, 


angelic  band  departs  in  triumph,  carrying  with  it  Faust's  rescued 
soul,  and  singing,  first, — 

Love  still  revealing, 

FlameB  beoome  cleazer  1 

All,  cnised  with  error,* 

Tratli  be  theix  healing  1  « 

COadaalfsBtteieral 

^^  them  frvmieyU, 

In  the  ftU-lRl4iAg  BzeMi* 

Blessed,  to  rest  {—(Taylor.) 

Holy  heart-glowings ! 

Heayenly  birth ! 
Love's  ovecflowings  f 

Heaven  on  earth  1 
Whom  ye  float  around 
Bven  on  earth  hath  found, 
iMffUig  with  the  good, 
FqU  Betttitode. 
Arise  singing  triumph, 

Rise  all  Irom  beneath, 
13ie  air  is  made  pure 

For  the  spirit  to  breatha — (Anster.) 

The  last  scene  is  laid  in  the  holy  wilderness  of  MontsGnftt.  To  the 
eyee  ''purged  from  earthly  film"  of  its  pious  hermits,  the  invisible 
world  stands  revealed,  and  they  interpret  it  to  us.  The  Pater  Ecsta- 
ticus  ascends,  the  Pater  Profundus  fathoms^  great  spiritual  heights 
and  depths ;  while  the  Pater  Seraphicus  gives  a  tender  greeting  to  a 
band  which  approaches,  composed  of  souls  of  infants : — 

Children,  early  lo6t  to  parents, 

By  the  angels  early  won  ! 

That  a  loving  one  is  near  yon 

If  ye  feel,— oh  I  come  to  me, 

Ye  whose  feet  have  never  trodden 

Earth's  rough  pathway,— happy  ye ! — (Anster.) 

Presently  the  angels  draw  near  bearing  Faust's  spirit,  a  burden  to 
them  by  reason  of  the  imperfections  which  cling  to  it : — 

Upward  we  bear  it, 

A  heavy  load,  sure  ! 

Asbestos  even  were  it. 

Yet  were  it  not  pure, 

The  elements,  together  brought 

By  a  strong  spirit's  might, 

The  dross  into  the  pure  ore  wrought, 

•  "Who  curse  their  error,"  would  be  a  better  rendering  of  **Die  sich  verdam- 
men  ;"  but  both  this  rhyme  and  that  of  the  next  line  but  one  require  revision. 


The  alien  natures,  bound  by  one 
Indissoluble  heart, 
Love  only,  Love,  Eternal  Lore, 
Can  rend  and  keep  apart.— (Anster.) 

They  place  their  chai*ge,  to  receive  the  first  lessons  of  his  new  life, 
among  the  infant  souls.  But  new  teachers  are  approaching.  The 
Madonna  is  descried  floating  on  high  in  gloiy  by  the  hermit  of  the 
highest  cell,  and  around  her  the  choir  of  penitent  female  spirits. 


Light  clouds  are  circling 

Around  her  splendour, — 

Penitent  women 

Of  natures  tender, 

Her  knees  embracing, 

Ether  respiring, 

Merpy  requiring ! 

Thou,  in  immaculate  ray, 

Mercy  not  leavest, 

And  the  lightly  led  astray. 

Who  trust  thee,  reoeirest ! — 

(Taylor.) 


What  light  cloudlets  round  that  splen- 
dour 
Floating  wind !    Oh,  these  are  they 
Who,  for  that  the  heart  was  tender, 
Fondly  loved  and  fell  away  ; 
Round  her  knees  they  drink  the  ether^ 
Round  her  knees  for  meroy  pray. 
Thy  calm  heart  no  breath  hath  shaken 
Of  earth's  passions  ;  yet  to  thee 


Th^  who  loved  and  were  forsaken, 
Come  confidingly.— (Anster.*) 


The  three  most  renowned  (two  in  Scripture,  the  third  in  legend),  of 
this  repentant  band  stand  forth  to  plead  for  Margaret,  in  order  that 
she,  herself  accepted,  may  proffer  her  thanksgiving,  and  make  her 
last  request,  for  Faust. 

Magna  Peccatsix  (St  Luoae  YII.  36). 

By  the  love  that,  disregarding 

Soomful  Pharisaic  sneers. 
While  thy  Son  was  beaming  godhead. 

Bathed  His  feet  with  balm  and  tears  ; 
By  the  odour-dropping  unguent, 

Lavishing  its  treasured  sweet ; 
By  the  tresses  that  so  softly 

Wiped  all  dry  His  holy  feet 

MuLiKB  Samabitana  (St  Joh.  lY). 

By  the  well  that  in  the  desert 

Watered  Abram's  herds  of  yore  ; 
By  the  cup  that  to  our  Saviour's 

Parching  lips  its  cool  draught  bore  ; 
I  By  the  joy-diffusing  fountain 

That  still  gushes  pure  and  bright, 
While  the  stream  of  life  eternal 

Through  all  worlds  flows  round  in  light 

*  We  here  print  Mr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Anster  side  by  side,  as  examples  of  the  im- 
compensated,  and  of  the  compensated,  style  of  translation.  We  giro  neither  our 
unreserved  approval :  yet,  surely  that  version  does  most  for  us  which  preserves  the 
heaaty  of  the  original,  oven  with  the  sacrifice  of  its  form. 


By  the  holy  place  of  burial, 

Where  tihe  Lord's  dead  body  lay  ; 
Py  the  arm  that  from  the  temple 

Warned  and  waved  me  thrioe  away  ; 
By  my  forty  years  of  penance 

In  the  solitary  land  ; 
By  the  blessed  words  of  farewell 

That  I  wrote  npon  the  sand. 

The  Thres. 

Thau  wUo  the  chief  of  sinners 

Access  wTio  desirest  never, 
T«  earth's  moment  of  repentance 

Oiving*  heavenly  fruit  for  ever, 
To  this  good  soul  show  like  mercy, 

The  offenoo  in  anger  view  not 
Of  one  moment  of  forgetting. 

Wilful  thought  of  sin  that  knew  not — (Anster.) 

Uka  PteNiTBHTiTTM  (formerly  named  Hargaret,  stealing  closer.) 

Indine,  0  Maiden,  Thou  All-Transcending, 

With  mercy  laden,  Thou  Radiance-Lending, 

In  light  unfading,  In  mercy  bending. 
Thy  gracious  countenance  npon  my      look  on  my  bliss  as  once  upon  my  pain, 

bliss !  The  loved  in  sadness, 

My  loved,  my  lover.  Restored  to  gladness. 

His  trials  over,  Comes  back  again.t 
In  yonder  world,  returns  to  me  in  this.  — 
(Taylor.) 

The  infant  souls  draw  near  with  the  entrusted  spirit,  and  Maigaret, 
gazing  enraptured  on  the  progress  he  has  ab-eadj  made,  says : — 

The  spirit-choir  around  him  seeing, 
New  to  himself  he  scarce  divines 
His  heritage  of  new-bom  Being, 
S*er  like  the  Holy  Host  he  shines. 
Behold  how  he  each  band  hath  cloven, 
That  earthly  life  hath  round  him  thrown, 
And  through  his  garb,  of  ether  woven. 
The  early  force  of  youth  is  shown  ! 
Youchsi^e  to  me  that  I  instruct  him ! 
Still  dazzles  him  the  day's  new  glare. 

Mateb  Qlosioba. 

Rise,  thou,  to  higher  spheres  !    Conduct  him, 
Who,  feeling  thee,  shaU  follow  there.— (Taylor.) 

*  The  italics  mark  correctioiis  of  our  own. 

t  The  version  we  here  print  beside  Mr.  Taylor's,  is,  in  one  or  two  points, 
more  correct  than  his  very  admirable  one.  We  should  advise  *'  Crlory"  in  place  of 
"Mercy"  in  his  second  lino  ;  but  even  this  is  inadequate  to  give  the  fall  force  of 
"Strahlenreiche." 


and  the  First  Part  is  that  which  separates  allegory  proper  from  his- 
tories, interesting  in  their  first  sense,  though  with  a  second,  veiled, 
aU^orical  intention :  in  short,  the  difference  of  which  we  are  sensible 
between  the  less  beautiful  and  the  finer  portions  of  Spenser's  "  Fa&y 
Queen."  In  the  ^  House  of  Temperance "  the  allegoric  meaning  is 
everything ;  but  Una  and  her  knight  charm  ujb  evqn  when  we  forget 
what  it  is  that  they  represent.  So  here,  Faust's  first  love  touches  the 
heart  of  learned  and  unlearned  alike ;  his  second  dwells  on  heights 
inaccessible  to  the  many ;  and  the  few,  privileged  through  culture  to 
ascend  them,  derive  illumination,  not  warmth,  fix)m  the  lights  which 
they  see  there  playing  changefuUy  on  Helen  as  the  symbol  now  of 
beauty,  now  of  the  classic  dFBma,  and  again  of  the  power  of  ancient 
legend.  As  we  have  said  already,  the  FifUi  Act  is  an  exception.  In 
it  the  human  interest  of  the  play  revives.  The  pastoral  at  its  com- 
mencement, Faust's  last  crime,  in  which  he,  as  usual,  is  rather  passive 
than  active ;  his  dim  grey  midnight  visitants,  and  the  catcuitrophe 
which  they  usher  in,  rouse  us  from  the  quiescence  into  which  we 
sank  while  the  pageant  of  the  past  moved  before  us,  and  restore  to  us 
the  sense  of  ihe  present  But  then  that  catastrophe  itself  revolts 
our  instincts  of  justice.  The  antinomianism  of  the  Pantheist  is  as 
unsatisfactory  as  that  of  the  Romanist.  Pious  but  ignorant  hermits 
might  dream  they  saw  that  miserable  soul  which  chose  its  portion  in 
this  life  so  deliberately,  and  sold  itself  without  repentance  to  the  Evil 
One,  delivered  by  the  prayers  of  others,  and  soaring  upwards  (as  Dante 
with  Beatrice),  under  Margaret's  guidance,  to  the  realms  of  light. 
But  can  we  believe  their  report  %  Can  we,  who  have  watched  the 
sowing,  think  such  a  reaping  possible,  or  suppose  Faust  better  fitted 
for  bliss  by  the  "  strivings "  on  which  the  poet  rehes  for  his  salva- 
tion— severed  as  they  were  from  all  pursuit  of  moral  good — ^than 
Calderon's  robber  by  his  acts  of  formal  devotion  to  the  cross  1 
Beautiful  as  is  the  last  scene  in  itself,  with  its  angelic  choirs,  its 
kneeling  saints,  its  Virgin  in  glory,  recalling  the  highest  triumphs  of 
sacred  and  legendary  art,  yet  how  unreal  it  is  when  placed  beside 
the  gloomy  picture  of  Faust's  latest  hours  on  earth !  He  exemplifies 
in  them  to  the  full  the  well-known  lines  in  the  "  Christian  Year  " : — 

**  Too  surely,  every  setfcing  day, 
Some  lost  delight  we  monm, 
The  flowers  all  die  along  our  way, 
Till  we,  too,  die  forlorn." 

He  has  passed,  with  imsatisfied  heart,  amid  politics,  military  glory, 
science,  and  art^  seeking  rest  everywhere  but  whei:«  rest  aloue  is  to 
be  found ;  and  the  final  moment  surprises  him  as  he  is  bending  his 
gaze  on  earth,  with  only  the  more  fixed  resolution  the  less  Time  has 


aspect :  the  decrepitude  oi  a  loug  Uie  whicb,  having  tried  oiauy  things 
and  found  them  wanting, — uninstructed  by  disappointment,— concen- 
trates all  its  attention  on  material  improvements,  trusts  still  to  find 
in  them  its  lost  paradise,  and  turns  away  in  anger  from  the  witnesses 
to  a  better  hope !)  And  is  this  most  tragic  spectacle  to  be  deprived, 
by  the  fair  but  imtruthful  emblazonment  of  a  medieval  misaal,  of  its 
painful  but  salutary  teiror»?  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  lesson 
which  every  thoughtful  mind  carries  away,  as  we  believe,  from  the 
perusal  of  Faust,  is  proved  by  the  several  indications  to  which  we 
have  referred  to  be  no  part  of  its  author's  intention.  But  this  very 
fact  makes  it  the  more  impressive.  Life  has  been  arranged  by  the 
great  dramatist  so  as  to  teach,  without  any  need  for  the  poet  to  be 
untrue  to  his  art  by  composing  plays  with  a  didactic  purpose.  He 
has  only  to  see  and  to  describe  things  as  they  are  to  be  instructive  even 
against  his  i^ilL  Rougher-hewn  materials  than  Faust  have  been 
shaped  before  now  to  ends  the  workman  little  dreamed  of  Heathen 
historians  and  poets  have  borne  their  unconscious  witness  to  the  truth. 
If  the  great  mind  whose  conceptions  we  have  been  surveying  turned 
wilfully  from  that  light  which  an  i£schylus  or  a  Tacitus  might  have 
welcomed,  its  testimony  is  only  on  that  account  the  more  unimpeach- 
able ;  and  l^e  world's  condemnation  falls  on  the  ear  with  double  force 
when  pronounced  by  the  lips  of  "  one  also  of  its  own  poets." 

But  whatsoever  the  disappointment  caused  by  much  in  the  Second 
Faust,  it  is  a  disappointment  concerned  with  the  use  in  it  of  the 
powers  which  it  unveils  to  us,  not  with  those  powers  themselves. 
They  are  mighty  still,  as  when  they  upheaved  the  firagmentaiy  but 
Cyclopean  blocks  of  the  First ;  oidy  they  obey  another  impulse — ^they 
are  engaged  on  a  difiEarent  design.  We  wish,  as  we  read,  that  we 
could  do  for  the  poet  what  he  asks  in  his  prelude : — 

Give  me,  too,  back  the  days, 
When  to  my  wondering  eyes  the  worid, 
Aa  in  a  veil  of  mist  was  set, 
And  eveiy  bod  gave  pxomise  yet 
Of  marvds  in  its  leaves  upoiirrd  ; 


Give  each  bold  impulse  back  to  me, 
The  deep  wild  joy,  that  thrill'd  like  pain, 
The  might  of  hate,  love's  ecstasy, 
Give  me  my  youth  again  I 

But  we  so  wish,  not  because  age  has  made  him  weaker,  but  less  sym- 
pathetic. It  is  '^the  pale  cast  of  thought "  which  has  in  him  ^*  sicklied 
o'er  the  native  hue  of  resolution,"  and  beneath  which  an  enterprise 
greater  in  "  pith  and  moment "  than  may  be  again  undertaken  for 
centuries  has  lost  some  of  its  ''  intent  and  purpose ;"  but  the  thought 
is  vigorous  still.     Only  would  that  when  he  renounced  the  sentimen- 


an  Egmont !  Would  that  he  had  always  borne  in  mind  (what  Shakes- 
peare never  forgets)  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man  :"  not 
man  as  dilettante  and  critic, — ^not  even  man  as  artist  or  poet,  but 
man  as  doer  and  as  sufferer  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  his 
being !  The  brilliant  epigrams  of  the  Second  Faust  only  attract  for  a 
moment :  its  play  of  wit  and  fancy  leaves  the  heart  untouched.  The 
sweet  lyrics  of  the  classical  Walpurgisnight  are  expended  on  what  is 
but  a  waste  of  arid  sand  in  the  eyes  of  the  many,  by  whom  their 
wealth  (sufficient  to  endow  a  whole  college  of  ordinary  poets)  flows 
unheeded.  Whereas  the  lyric  founts  of  the  First  Faust  pour  their 
streams  over  fields  which  every  man  has  dwelt  in,  or  looked  upon 
with  interest.  When  Faust  breaks  forth  before  his  respectful  but 
unsympathising  hearer,  with  his  wild  longings  and  his  despair  of  ever 
getting  their  thirst  quenched ;  when  later  on  he  stands  in  hopeless 
anguish  before  the  ruin  which  he  has  caused ;  when  Margaret  talks 
to  him  in  the  garden  with  her  artless  and  innocent  confidence,  or 
when  she  falls  fainting  in  the  Cathedral  breath  the  burden  of  her 
self-reproach,  it  is  no  poetic  abstraction,  but  a  real  human  being, 
a  true  brother,  a  true  sister,  whose  joy,  whose  sorrow,  whose 
agonies,  whose  sighs,  affect  us  as  things  which  belong  to  us  very 
nearly. 

But  when  Helen  vanishes  from  Faust's  embrace,  or  when  the  dirge 
resounds  over  the  bright  boy,  her  son,  gone  prematurely  down  to 
Hades,  we  recognise  indeed  the  types  of  the  two  sharpest  of  human 
sorrows,  and  our  souls  vibrate  for  a  moment  beneath  the  master's 
touch  at  these  abstract  presentments  of  woe;  but  they  are  only 
languidly  stirred  as  by  the  spent  wave,  not  shaken  as  by  the  very 
tempest  of  grief.  There  is  every  other  element  of  poetry  in  the 
Helena,  save  the  passionate,  over  which  Goethe,  having  sat  a  crowned 
king  from  his  youth  upward,  wilfully  abdicated  his  throne  in  his  later 
years.  It  is  the  perfection  of  form — its  execution  is  faultless ;  but,  as 
the  story  implies,  it  has  only  a  galvanized  semblage  of  life. 

Such  then  is  Faust — a  river  mighty  from  the  first,  ending  as  it 
began  amid  rocky  glens  and  wild  mountain  gorges  ;  but  in  its  inter- 
mediate course  winding  slowly  among  level  plains,  where  it  receives 
the  wealth  of  tributary  streams,  whose  source  lies  higher  up  than  its 
own. 

The  first  part  is  like  a  day  spent  in  the  tropics  :  the  second  rather 
resembles  one  passed  under  our  own  sky.  In  the  former  the  sun 
leaps  forth  suddenly  from  the  darkness,  blazes  for  a  while  with  fierce, 
vertical  rays ;  and  then  is  as  suddenly  eclipsed  behind  the  black 
clouds  of  the  gathering  tornado.  In  the  latter  the  air  is  serene,  the 
light  steady,  the  warmth  equable,  and  though  the  mists  hang  low  at 
eve,  though   the  rain  descends  and  the  lightning  flashes,  yet  the 


I 


moon  shining. 

You  cannot  pass  from  one  play  to  the  other  without  feeling  this 
change  of  temperature.  And  yet,  alas  !  there  is  one  want  which  they 
have  in  conunon.  To  all  the  marvellous  combinations  presented  by 
their  union  of  the  wider  scope  and  freer  play  of  the  Elizabethan  drama, 
with  the  stately  tragedy  of  Hellas,  is  lacking  the  atmosphere  of 
faith  in  the  unseen.  That  atmosphere,  breathed  alike  by  an  (Edipus 
and  a  Lear,  by  a  Cordelia  and  an  Antigone,  fails  to  envelop  Faust, 
who  remains  essentiaUy  unbelieving  even  after  the  realities  of  the 
invisible  world  have  been  partially  unveiled  to  him.  Hence  the 
absence  of  almost  all  interest,  but  a  selfish  one,  on  his  part  in  the 
life  which  surrounds  him.  His  fellow  men  are  the  means  of  his 
culture,  the  trophies  of  his  triumphs,  but  little  to  him  for  their  own 
sake.  That  ceaseless  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  he  beholds 
on  Dante's  part,  which  is  the  salt  of  his  Divine  Comedy,  giving  a 
unity  to  its  many  and  varied  pictures  by  showing  them  all  to  us  in 
the  mirror  of  one  mind,  exists  not  here.  Surely  the  great  German's 
work  would  have  been  more  complete,  more  thoroughly  one,  and 
therefore  more  noble  and  more  durable,  had  he,  like  the  great  Italian, 
kept  his  hold  on  the  true  centre  of  unity,  and  retained  the  power  of 
seeing  all  things  and  all  men  in  Qod. 

E.  J.  Hasell. 


SWEET   ARAMINTA. 


Araminta  Johnson  is,  without  question,  a  lovely  oroatore.  She  is 
just  twenty,  of  the  middle  height,  and  a  blonde ;  she  has  a  profusiob 
of  feiir  hair  worn  in  ooils,  and  thrown  back  to  ^ow  to  its  fuUest 
extent  her  broad  high  forehead ;  her  nose  is  aquiline ;  a  rich  natuntl 
colour  glows  upon  her  cheek,  and  her  blue  eyes  seem  to  possess  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  being  able  to  penetrate  into  one's  innermost 
thoughts.  At  least  such  was  the  opinion  I  formed  c^  Araminta 
when  she  came  with  her  mamma  for  the  first  time  to  the  fashion- 
able church  of  St.  Ma^us-cum-Little-Benjamin,  and  the  pew-opener 
(we  being  ''  high ''  call  him  a  ''  verger ")  ushered  them  to  l^e  pew 
immediately  in  front  of  that  in  which  I  sat.  In  our  church  we  are 
not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  separate  the  sexes ;  hence,  on  the 
particular  evening  when  the  sweet  Araminta  burst  upon  my  sight 
like  a  fairy  vision,  I  had  full  opportunity  of  noting  her  beauty.  Some 
people  have  since  told  me^doubtless  they  are  envious,  because  I 
know  her  and  they  do  not — that  her  features  are  by  no  means  so 
perfect  as  I  describe,  and  that  she  is  far  from  being  a  beauty ;  still 
her  influence  is  as  great  over  me  now  as  when  I  first  fixed  my  gaze 
upon  her,  and  I  can  say,  too,  that  I  regard  her  with  as  much  silent 
admiration.  Araminta — dear  Araminta  I  may  call  her  to-day — will 
ever  be  to  me  the  same  lovely  light-hearted  creature. 

They  were  new-comers  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  being,  on  their 
first  visit  to  the  church,  unprovided  with  the  proper  hymn-books  (a 
matter  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  every  church 
seems  to  have  its  special  psalter),  it  was  my  supreme  felicity  to  hand 
Araminta  and  her  mamma  those  I  possessed.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  glance  with  which  my  divinity  favoured  me  when,  the  service 
being  over,  she  returned  me  the  books.  I  fell  desperately  in  love 
with  the  fair  creature,  and  mentally  vowed  that  the  remainder  of  my 
life  should  be  dedicated  to  her. 

As  fortune  (good  or  ill  the  sequel  of  my  narrative  will  show)  would 
have  it,  Araminta  and  her  mamma  decided  upon  occupying  the  pew 
into  which  they  had  at  first  been  shown,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday 
my  eyes  drank  of  my  beloved's  beauty,  whilst  my  ears  were  strained 
to  catch  the  sound  of  that  sweet  voice,  which  joined  in  all  the 
responses  and  with  religious  fervour  carolled  forth  its  songs  of 
praise. 
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I  felt  compelled  to  speak  of  them  ere  introducing  myself.  As 
the  reader's  intelligence  will  have  noted,  the  writer  of  this  narra- 
tive is  at  heart  and  by  nature  a  poet — a  lover  of  the  beautiful 
and  true;  but  a  relentless  fate  has  made  him  clerk  to  a  stock- 
broker^ and,  as  tiliough  that  were  not  sufficient  to  drown  the 
minstrel's  song,  he  has  been  dubbed  by  his  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers Uriah. 

Yes,  Uriah  Quick — such  is  the  name  I  bear  among  my  fellows ; 
but  neither  they  nor  the  world  in  general  estimate  the  poetic  ardour 
and  lofty  aspirations  which  lift  me,  eagle-like,  above  the  common 
herd.  Morning  and  mid-day  I  am  a  grub  delving  among  Consols, 
New  Threes,  Turks,  Reduced,  Italians,  Peruvians,  and  other  sordid 
substantialities ;  but  with  the  closing  of  the  office  door  behind  me, 
and  the  echo  of  my  footsteps  upon  the  pavement  outside,  I  divest 
myself  of  worldly  associations,  and,  extending  my  broad  pinions, 
take  my  flight.  Higher  and  higher  soars  my  soul,  as  though  'twould 
reach  the  other  pole;  then,  with  a  sigh  that  shows  my  dearth,  it 
sinks  again  to  vulgar  earth.  For  a  time  I  am  lost  to  all  that  is 
passing  around  me,  and  not  until  I  enter  my  humble  lodging  do  I 
become  aware  that  a  scanty  and  hurried  dinner  necessitates  my 
lingering  over  the  fragrant  Bohea. 

Proud  am  I  to  say  that  the  heavenly  music  which  has  swept  my 
lyre  has  not  been  withheld  from  the  breathing,  struggling  mass  around 
me.  To  my  credit  be  it  said,  that  I  have  affi>rded  the  public  an 
opportunity  of  listening  to  the  sweetest  harmonies  mind  ever  con- 
ceived. Yes !  I  have  been  in  print.  Like  all  unknown  men,  I 
experienced  (tisappointment  at  first.  I  found  the  great  publishers  as 
unappreciative  of  poetry  possessing  the  true  ring  of  genius  as  they 
are  fabled  to  be  ;  but  I  scorned,  I  defied  such  petty  obstacles.  I  waj3 
equal  to  the  occasion.  If  no  one  would  publish  for  me,  I  would 
publish  for  myself  I  was  recommended  to  a  printer,  and  entrusted 
my  precious  MS.  into  his  hands.  A  superior  man  was  that  printer ; 
no  sooner  did  his  eyes  run  over  a  few  of  my  verses,  than  he 
exclaimed,  "These  poems,  sir,  is  first-rate."  Upon  the  strength 
of  this  true  critical  judgment — all  the  more  precious  as  coming  from 
such  a  disinterested  source — I  at  once  ordered  an  edition  of  500 
copies,  to  be  printed  in  the  clearest  of  type,  upon  the  thickest  of 
paper — large  octavo  size — ^with  an  emerald  green  cloth  binding,  and 
gilt  edges. 

Was  I  rash  1  was  I  wrong  ?  No ;  a  thousand  times  no  !  I  showed 
the  world  that  I  possessed  a  spirit  not  to  be  crushed  by  the  preju- 
dices of  publishers,  or  their  lack  of  enterprise.  I  was  no  Chatterton, 
no  Otway,  to  waste  my  sweetness  on  the  desert  air — to  remain  \m- 
estimated  at  my  full  value  until  my  heart  should  be  still,  and  the 
hand  that  penned  my  glorious  lines  should  lie  stiffened  in  the  tomb. 


to  more  than  I  had  expected,  and  indeed  absorbed  nearly  my  year's 
salary  from  the  stockbroker's  office.  But  what  of  that  1  Had  I,  not 
the  sweet  consolation  that  I  had  done  humanity  a  service  t  My  work 
had  for  its  title  *'  Mute  Heart-bumings,''  which  was  at  once  catching 
and  appropriate  to  the  matter  of  the  poems.  With  respect  to  the 
sale  I  was  somewhat  disappointed.  Though  more  than  two  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  public  outpouring  of  my  muse,  not  more  than 
twenty  copies  have  been  sold.  One  himdred  copies  were  sent  to  the 
newspapers  to  be  reviewed,  and  received  but  scant  recognition ;  and 
nearly  another  himdred  were  presented  to  expectant  friends,  who 
seemed  to  think  that  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  provide  them  with  the 
volume,  and  who  afterwards  amused  themselves  by  passing  upon  it 
all  sorts  of  absurd  and  adverse  criticisms.  Pecuniarily  the  labour  of 
my  teeming  brain  has  proved  a  failure,  but  the  time  will  come,  and 
is  perhaps  not  far  distant,  when  each  of  my  little  volumes  will  sell 
for  its  weight  in  gold,  and  be  werth  it  too.  Hurt  at  the  neglect 
which  had  attended  the  first-bom  of  my  muse,  I  resolved  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  surplus  stock  should  be  presented  to  some  of  our 
national  institutions.  I  forwarded  copies  to  the  principal  hospitals 
in  London,  and  despatched  specimen  volumes  to  each  of  the  county 
lunatic  asylums,  where  I  am  told  the  "  Heart-burnings  **  are  in  great 
demand  and  are  much  appreciated. 

£nough  has  now  been  said  upon  this  subject.  I  am  neither  vain  nor 
egotistic,  and  I  shrink  from  the  task  of  further  personal  description 
of  myself  and  my  attributes.  To  posterity  I  leave  a  l^acy  that  some 
day  or  other  will  be  considered  priceless ;  and  to  that  pleasant  happy 
time,  when  my  soul But  to  resume. 

The  reader  will  already  have  observed  my  energy  of  character. 
Having  fallen  madly  in  love  with  Araminta,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
found  an  opportunity  of  being  introduced  to  her  and  her  manmia. 
By  what  shifts  and  contrivances  I  secured  the  aid  of  a  mutual  friend, 
and  by  him  was  made  known  to  the  object  of  my  adoration,  need  not 
here  be  stated.  Enough  that  before  three  months  passed  I  became  an 
occasional  caller,  and  then  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  residence  of  the 
fairest  dweller  in  Canonbury. 

I  found  that  Mrs.  Johnson  was  a  widow  who  had  moved  in  a  feu:  supe- 
rior circle  to  that  she  now  occupied,  and  that  Araminta,  her  only 
child,  was,  through  the  eccentricity  of  a  deceased  uncle,  the  happy 
possessor  of  £300  per  annum,  which,  however,  was  to  be  taken  from 
]ier  and  given,  half  to  her  mother  and  half  to  an  asylum  for  disabled 
and  homeless  cats,  should  she  wed  without  Mrs.  J.'s  consent.  Oh ! 
how  I  loved  the  fair  heiress !  How  I  sympathised  with  her  under 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed  I  Naturally  Mrs. 
Jolnison  would  look  with  distaste  upon  every  suitor.     To  inherit  a 


was  the  gaUant  knight  to  rescue  her  from  thraldom ;  Araminta  and 
her  £300  per  annum  should  be  mine.  The  worldly  wisdom  imder 
whose  influence  I  was  a  slave  from  nine  until  four  every  day  except 
Sunday,  told  me  that  first  of  all  I  ought  to  conciliate  the  mamma. 
My  soul  despised  artifice,  but  it  was  for  her — ^for  Araminta's — sake. 
And  the  poor  girl  was  gratefiiL  I  knew  that  she  saw  in  me  a  gallant 
deliverer,  although  no  word  of  love  had  ever  passed  my  lips.  In  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Johnson  I  was  indeed  cold  and  distant  to  my  beloved, 
but  I  felt  sure  that  Araminta  saw  through  the  rtue.  Indeed,  she  re- 
warded me  with  so  many  beaming  smiles  that  I  was  fiilly  repaid  for 
the  unwilling  attentions  I  bestowed  upon  her  maternal  guardian.  But 
I  had  not  long  become  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  little  Canonbury  villa 
ere  I  began  to  fear  that  in  the  pursuit  of  Araminta's  affection  I  had 
a  rival. 

At  first  I  only  heard  of  Mr.  John  Smith  through  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  informed  me  that  he  was  a  most  desirable  young  man  to  know, 
and  that  she  hoped  we  should  shortly  become  acquainted.  Smith,  it 
was  said,  was  a  handsome  young  fellow ;  Smith  was  an  accomplished 
man,  his  vocal  ability  being  something  marvellous ;  Smith  was  well-to- 
do;  Smith  was  of  good  fiEtmily — ^in  short.  Smith  wa3  everything 
desirable,  and  my  ears  tired  of  his  name  ere  I  once  set  my  eyes 
upon  him.  He  accompanied  my  friends  one  night  to  church,  and 
with  disgusting  impertinence  (as  I  thought)  placed  himself  next  to 
Araminta.  They  shared  the  same  hymn-book,  and  seemed  to  be 
on  the  most  agreeable  terms.  In  listening  for  the  lovely  Araminta's 
voice  my  ears  caught  the  sound  of  his.  And  they  called  him  a 
singer  !  It  is  perhaps  well  fpr  the  happiness  of  the  world  in  general 
that  the  superior  taste  and  lofby  intellect  of  Uriah  Quick  are  possessed 
by  few. 

Handsome,  forsooth !  In  what  did  his  beauty  consist)  Was  it 
his  Roman  nose,  thick  moustache,  curly  hair,  and  lofty  stature  that 
gave  him  an  advantage  over  me  1  Psha !  'tis  the  mind,  cmd  not 
the  outward  appearance  that  should  command  respect  As  is  beauti* 
fully  expressed  in  the  '*  Mute  Heart-burnings  ": — 

What  lifts  thee  o'er  all  common  kind. 
Sure  'tis  the  beauty  of  thy  mind : 
In  tiiee  I  see  no  vnlgar  dross, 
Nothing  mean,  nor  weak,  nor  gross. 

I  could  have  struck  my  rival  to  the  earth  when,  on  issuing  from  the 
church,  Araminta  gave  me  a  nod  of  recognition,  and  immediately 
took  the  proffered  arm  of  Smith.  But  I  was  true  to  my  purpose ;  I 
showed  no  spleen ;  I  was  resolved  to  conciliate  Araminta's  mamma, 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  already  she  was  beginning  to  regard  me 
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strong-minded  woman — ^that  ib  to  say,  she  is  resolute  of  purpose, 
ready  of  speech,  and  loves  intellectuality  rather  than  shallowness. 
This  was  why  I  foimd  fevour  in  her  eyes;  and  I  felt  that  I  could  liow 
safely  defy  the  fiite  which  had  placed  my  lot  in  life  among  noisy  City 
men,  and  had  bestowed  upon  me  the  honible  name  of  Uriah.  Yes, 
my  foot  was  firmly  set  upon  the  path  which  led  to  Aramidta  and 
the  £300  per  amium. 

Steadily  pursuing  the  plan  I  had  formed  in  my  mind,  and  of 
which  I  felt  my  charmer  was  cognisant — witness  her  nod  of  recogni- 
tion—I offered  my  arm  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  all  the  way  from  the 
church  to  the  dwelling  blessed  by  the  presence  of  my  beloved,  we 
spoke  of  poetry  and  the  arts.  A  very  clever  appreciative  woman 
is  Mrs.  Johnson.  In  stature  there  was  scarcely  an  inch  difference 
'twixt  her  and  her  daughter,  and  "when  she  spoke  it  seemed  the  very 
echo  of  Araminta's  voice.  Therefore  when  I  avoided  looking  into  Mrs. 
Johnson's  face,  and  refrained  frbm  the  mental  calculation  of  how  &r 
she  had  advanced  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty,  I  was  able  to  fancy 
that  I  had  Araminta  by  my  side.  This  gave  me  poetic  inspiration, 
and  I  felt  little  of  the  embarrassment  which  usually  accompanies  a 
young  man's  conTersation  with  his  future  mother-ifi-law. 

"  Oh,  you  must  come  in  and  take  a  little  supper  with  us,"  said 
Mrs.  J.,  when  the  tall  hollyhocks,  growing  in  the  front  garden  of  her 
villa,  began  to  loom  in  the  distance ;  "  I  want  to  introduce  you  to 
our  friend  Mr.  Smith." 

Throughout  our  walk  Araminta  and  her  hated  companion  kept  well 
a-head.  They  started  with  a  lead  and  maintained  it  so  well  that 
they  had  entered  the  house  ere  we  were  in  sight.  I  did  not  want  to 
become  acquainted  with  Smith  ;  but  I  did  wish  to  bid  Araminta  good- 
night, and  to  indicate,  by  a  stronger  pressure  of  the  hand  than  usual, 
that  I  was  making  the  way  smooth  with  her  mamma. 

No  expression  of  my  adoration  had  yet  escaped  me;  but  that 
mysterious  feeling  which  binds  twin  souls  together,  and  makes  each 
recognise  its  fellow,  had,  I  thought,  made  my  love  as  apparent  to 
Araminta  as  though  I  had  proclaimed  it  upon  my  knees.  True, 
Araminta,  save  by  a  few  friendly  nods  and  piercing  glances,  had  never 
given  me  cause  to  think  that  my  love  was  returned ;  but  this  was 
maidenly  modesty  that  she  knew  would  be  appreciated.  How  aptly 
those  melodious  lines  in  the  "Mute  Heart-burnings"  describe  this 
feeling: — 

What  need  to  londly  speak  my  love 
"Wlken  in  eveiy  action  it  dotli  show  ? 
Speech  oao  do  little  to  ntakeme  prove 
What  head  and  heart  so  fnlly  know. 

The  introduction  to  Smith  came.  He  was,  as  I  had  imagined,  a 
•shallow-brained  coxcomb.     'Twas  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr  over  again : 
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constitutes  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  musician,  then  Smith  should  at 
the  very  least  have  put  "  Mus.  Doc."  at  the  end  of  his  name.  My 
friends  say  I  have  a  pleasant  tenor  voice — a  "  light  tenor/*  they  call 
it ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  in  some  Handelian  songs  there  are  few 
who  can  surpass  me.  But  of  this  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak ;  suffice  it 
that  Smith's  strident  "  F's"  and  "  E's  "  perfectly  quenched  my  light 
tenor,  Araminta's  heavenly  soprano,  and  her  manmia's  tremulous 
second.  It  was  a  welcome  release  when  supper  was  announced.  Then 
offering  my  arm  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  we  left  her  offspring  and  Smith  to 
follow.  Of  course  all  this  time  and  throughout  the  period  of  supper 
my  heart  was  with  Araminta,  although  I  let  no  desires  of  my  own  inter- 
fere with  my  purpose  of  rescuing  the  fair  creature  from  the  thraldom 
of  her  mother.  Taking  furtive  glances  at  Araminta  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  I  could  not  but  compare  her  to  Andromeda.  Yes,  she 
was  the  beauteous  creature  tied  to  the  rock  of  single  blessedness,  her 
mother  was  the  monster,  I  was  the  gallant  Perseus,  resolved  upon 
rescuing  my  beloved,  and  Smith — well,  he  was  an  officious  on-looker, 
a  sort  of  theatrical  "  super,"  nothing  more. 

"  Ah  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  J.,  during  an  interval  of  cold  beef  and 
salad,  "  my  Algy  was  so  fond  of  music.  Often  and  often  has  he  called 
me  to  his  side  and  insisted  upon  my  joining  him  in  'Meet  me  by 
moonlight  alone.'     Do  you  know  that  song,  Mr.  Quick  ?  " 

I  became  all  attention  at  the  mention  of  this  Algy,  of  whom  I  had 
never  heard  before.  Was  he  among  the  living  *?  If  so  he  must  be 
Araminta's  brother.  Perhaps  he,  too,  would  have  to  be  conciliated  ere 
the  divine  creature  and  the  three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  became 
mine  !  My  experience  with  Mrs.  J.,  and  the  fear  that  a  similar 
process  would  have  to  be  gone  through  with  this  Algy,  completely 
took  away  my  appetite,  and  I  had  barely  strength  to  gasp  out, — 

"  No,  ma'am,  I  do  not  know  the  song.     Pray  does  Algy  live  ? " 

"  Live,  certainly  not,  Mr.  Quick  j  poor  dear  Algy,  he  died  in  1848. 
Poor  dear  Algy !" 

A  weight  was  lifted  off  my  mind ;  but  never  having  previously 
heard  of  "  poor  dear  Algy  "  my  curiosity  was  stimulated,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  pursue  my  inquiries  further.  It  was  now  a  favourable 
moment,  for  Smith  had  engaged  Araminta's  attention  in  a  long  dis- 
cussion upon  the  principles  of  light.  I  think  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  Smith  had  something  to  do  with  the  construction  of  philosophical 
instruments. 

"  Dear  me,"  I  said,  moving  my  chair  closer  to  Mrs.  Johnson, "  pray 
what  was  the  nature  of  his  complaint  1 " 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Uriah,"  she  murmured,  placing  one  hand  in  mine 
whilst  the  other  held  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes.     I  felt  gratified 
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transpire  ere  I  became,  with  the  consent  of  her  mamma,  Araminta's 
betrothed. 

"  Ah  I"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  glancing  at  Smith,  " This  is  about 
the  last  time,  young  fellow,  you'll  have  beef  and  salad  here." 

"  You  have  a  sympathising  heart,  Mr.  Uriah,  is  it  not  so?"  resumed 
the  widow  interrogatively. 

I  admitted  the  fact,  upon  which  she,  apparently  gratified  that  her 
estimation  of  me  was  correct,  gave  my  hand  another  squeeze. 
Araminta  and  the  annuity  could  not  be  far  off  now. 

"  He  was  my  second,  and  I  think  I  loved  him  better  than  the  rest." 

"  Indeed,"  I  replied.  "  Why,  I  thought,  Mrs.  Johnson,  you  never 
had  but  one." 

"Oh  yes,  Mr.  Uriah,  I  have  had  three,"  answered  the  grief- 
stricken  woman,  wiping  away  a  couple  of  tears  she  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  to  her  eyes. 

Determined  not  to  be  daunted  in  my  investigation — it  was  all 
done  through  my  determination  to  free  Araminta,  be  it  remembered 
— I  asked  "  Were  they  girls  or  boys,  Mrs.  Johnson  % " 

The  widow's  hand  was  suddenly  withdrawn  from  mine;  then 
bending  upon  me  a  look  in  which  pity  and  indignation  seemed  to  be 
strangely  mingled,  she  said,  "  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Quick." 

The  blood  rushed  to  my  cheeks,  and  I  know  I  blushed  horribly  at 
the  consciousness  that  somehow  or  other  I  had,  vulgarly  speaking 
"  put  my  foot  in  it"  What  made  the  matter  worse  was  that  Mrs- 
J.'s  last  inquiry  had  disturbed  Araminta  and  the  hated  Smith  in  their 
discussion  upon  light,  and  that  they  also  were  looking  inquiringly  at 
me.  "  Pray,  ma'am,  were  you — ^you — ^not  speaking  of  your  chil — 
children  1 "  I  stammered. 

"  Children !  no,  sir,"  she  exclaimed,  drawing  herself  to  her  fUU 
height,  "  I  spoke  of  my  HUSBANDS  ! " 

Involuntarily  I  drew  my  chair  a  few  paces  from  the  terrible  woman 
from  whose  clutches  I  was  bent  upon  rescuing  Araminta.  It  was 
very  rude  and  pointed  of  me,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Lucky  for  my 
purpose  was  it  that  this  revelation  had  not  come  sooner.  Had  I 
known  how  things  were,  I  could  not  have  had  courage  to  escort 
Mrs.  J.  frora  church  so  frequently.  No  matter,  my  purpose  was 
now  nearly  accomplished.  Araminta,  I  felt  sure,  would  shortly  be 
mine,  and  it  would  be  my  care  to  see  that  she  should  not  follow  the 
fearful  example  of  her  mother. 

I  scarcely  know  how  the  remainder  of  the  evening  passed.  I  fancy 
I  could  not  have  shown  to  advantage,  inasmuch  as  I  was  vexed  with 
the  little  mishap  that  had  taken  place ;  and  my  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  the  startling  fact  that  Araminta's  mamma  had  buried 
three  husbands. 

I  recollect  nothing  of  what  transpired  after  this  until  I  found  myself 


some  time  ere  I  listened,  but  suddenly  my  ears  caught  the  name  of 
Araminta,  and  then  I  became  all  attention. 

*'  You  have  influence — great  influence,  as  anyone  can  see,  with  her 
mother,  you  might  put  in  a  word  for  me." 

"  Why  1 "  I  inquired  mechanically. 

"Because  you  might  be  enabled  to  gain  her  consent  to  our 
marriage. 

"  To  your  marriage  1    Marriage  with  whom  1 " 

"  Why,  with  Araminta  of  course.  Don't  you  know  that  if  the 
girl  marries  without  her  mother's  approval  she  loses  £300  a  year  1 " 

"  What,  have  you  proposed  to  her  ? " 

"  Not  yet,  but  I  mean  to  shortly.  That's  why  I  want  you  to  talk 
about  it  to  the  old  woman." 

"  What,"  I  observed  to  the  talkative  Smith,  "  is  filthy  lucre  when 
weighed  against  true  love  1 "  . 

"  Exactly,"  said  he,  "  but  I  don't  care  about  the  girl  without  the 
money." 

This,  then,  was  the  mean,  contemptible  creature  who  had  been 
held  up  to  me  as  a  paragon  among  men.  He  could  not  dissociate 
Araminta  from  her  yearly  income.  The  two  must  come  together,  or 
she  should  never  bear  his  name.  Oh  !  paltry  scoundrel  1  Had  he  been 
short  and  I  tall,  I  would  have  crushed  the  life  out  of  him  as  he  stood 
before  me.  But  Nature  has  made  me  a  short  man,  and  Smith  towers 
a  foot  above  my  head,  so  prudence  repressed  all  bellicose  indiniition, 
and  whispered  in  my  ear,  *'  Try  moral  'suasion."  "  All  right ! "  I 
mentally  exclaimed,  "  I  wilL" 

We  had  now  arrived  at  a  road  where  he  had  to  take  one  direction 
and  I  the  other.  He  wrung  from  me  a  half  promise  that  I  would 
say  what  I  could  in  his  &vour,  and  then  we  parted.  I  was  glad  to 
be  quit  of  him,  for  I  now  knew  that  he  had  entered  the  lists  for 
Araminta;  and  I  wanted  to  mature  my  own  plan  of  action.  I 
resolved  to  declare  my  passion  the  next  night.  Had  I  not  the  best 
right  to  her — had  I  not  ingratiated  myself  with  her  mamma — ^the 
heroine  of  three  husbands— purposely  that  no  objection  should  be 
offered  to  Araminta's  choice  of  me  ?  Was  Smith  to  steal  a  march 
upon  me  over  the  ground  I  had  so  carefully  prepared  f  No  !  I  am  a 
man  of  action.     Smith  should  receive  his  dismissal  the  next  night. 

The  resolution  with  which  I  retired  to  rest  was  strengthened  when 
I  arose;  and  from  the  first  hour  of  business  to  the  time  when  I 
returned  to  my  lodging  my  purpose  remained  unaltered.  When  and 
under  what  circumstances  was  it  best  to  proffer  my  suit  9  Twilight  ? 
Yes  in  "  the  twilight's  holy  calm  "  which  some  one  has  written  about. 
Araminta  was  fond  of  poetry — at  least,  that  is,  good  poetiy.  I  know 
this  from  the  fact  of  having  caught  her  more  than  once  smiling  in 
silent  ecstasy  over  the  beauties  of  my  ^*  Heart-burnings."    In  that 


upou  inis  iK)pic,  ana  inen  wiin  i^ne  exnausiion  oi  ine  suDject  came  an 
interval  of  silence — a  hush  of  nature  as  it  were.  Still  nearer  to  her 
I  approached ;  then,  taking  her  willing  hand  in  mine,  I  murmured, 
"  Dearest." 

She  had  evidently  been  expecting  the  avowal  of  my  love  (dear 
girl !  who  knows  how  long  the  passion  had  secretly  burned  within 
her  bosom  1),  for  without  drawing  back  her  hfmd  she  whispered, 
"  Uri,  dear,  go  on,  I  do  so  like  to  hear  you  talk." 

"  Uri ! "  Well  really  my  name  divested  of  the  final  "  ah  **  did.  not> 
coming  from  her  lips,  sound  so  prosaic  aa  I  had  once  thought  it. 
She  called  me,  "  Uri,"  "  Uri  dear;"  that  then  was  to  be  my  pet  name. 
Thus  encouraged,  I  proceeded  : — 

''Sweetest^  you  bid  me  talk.  Ah,  love,  had  I  ten  thousand 
tongues  they  could  lisp  no  name  so  treasured  as  your  own; 
Dearest,  I  love  you — ^you  know  it.  Long  has  my  heart  been  yours. 
Why  have  my  visits  here  been  so  frequent  ?  Because,  dearest,  you 
were  the  magnet  that  attracted  me.  Tell  me,  may  I  not  call  you 
mine  1 " 

"  Oh !  Uri  dear,  this  is  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  give  me  time  to 
consider." 

"  Not  an  hour,  not  a  moment,"  I  exclaimed,  in  the  mad  enthusiasm 
of  my  love.  "I  would  have  my  answer  at  once — this  anxiety  I 
cannot  brook." 

"  Then,  Uri  dear,  /  inll  be  yours,  and  yours  alone." 

In  a  moment  I  had  clasped  her  waist,  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon 
her  cheek.  "  That  ratifies  otir  compact.  Now  tell  me,  dearest,  how 
long  is  it  since  you  knew  I  loved  you  1 " 

"  Oh,  a  long  time,  Uri  dear — a  very  long  time,  almost  as  long  as  I 
have  known  you.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  me  how  we  are  to 
live,  Uri.  You  know  I  have  a  small  income,  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  us  both." 

Three  hundred  pounds  per  annum  a  smaU  income  !  Twas  thus 
slightingly  she  spoke  of  her  wealth.  Oh  !  how  I  loved  tlie  girl !  I  felt 
the  inferiority  of  my  position  at  once,  but  I  summoned  courage  and 
told  her  of  my  income  and  prospects,  even  communicating  the  hope 
I  still  entertained  respecting  the  copies  of  the  ''  Heart-burnings " 
remaining  imsold. 

"Oh,  Uri  dear,"  she  murmured,  her  head  resting  upon  my 
shoulder  and  her  face  upturned  to  mine,  "  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 
Oh  1  how  I  have  longed  for,  yet  feared,  the  arrival  of  this  moment." 

"Then,  my  betrothed,  you  confess  to  having  loved  me  ere  my 
avowal." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  ecstasy  that  filled  my  soul  as  she  replied, 
hesitatingly,  "Yes,  Uri,  almost  from  the  commencement  of  our 
acquaintance." 

Darling  girl !     "  And  what,  dearest,"  I  continued  in  my  delirious 


QUl   VERITAS? 

THE  QUEST  OF  A   STBANGEB. 


Just  aa  the  morning  broke  one  day  gone  by, 
A  stranger-figare  passing  through  the  air, 
All  clothed  in  white,  with  eyes  wide  set  apart, 
Softly  alighted  on  the  shining  stones 
Of  the  awakening  city  :  and  stood  still. 
Eastward  she  logked  before  her,  then  to  north, 
And  south ;  and  as  she  paused  awhile  and  turned. 
The  morning  sun  gilded  her  broad  white  forehead, 
That  it  out-shone  as  mountain  peak  snow-clad. 
When  the  day  dawns  or  dies,  and  smiles  upon  it : 
And  on  her  forehead  was  a  golden  name. 

''  It  is  the  sweet  spring  season,"  she  said,  low, 
"  For  mortals.     I  remember  well 
The  primrose  and  the  dark  blue  hyacinth-bell, 
And  lilies  whiter  than  the  name  I  bear ; 
Where  flowers  are  in  their  innocence, 
I  shall  find  it  there." 

So  swift  she  passed,  and  with  the  creaking  soimd 
Of  the  last  wain  flower-laden  for  the  town. 
Whose  horses  nodded  catkins  from  their  heads, 
And  dangled  cowslips  from  their  rusty  bits. 
Whose  driver  sat  behind  a  posy  rare 
Of  all  sweet-smelling  things  from  country  nooks, 
She  entered  the  great  market  place  unseen. 

There  jokes  were  gaily  bandied  to  and  fro. 
And  coin  passed  freely  there  from  hand  to  hand. 
But  other  things  assailed  the  listening  ear 
Of  that  white  figure  standing  in  the  midst, 
And  turning  sadly  once  again  she  spoke : 

"  Sweet  scent  of  flowers — the  incense  of  the  spring. 
And  violets  hallowing  the  unholy  air, 
But  here  is  never  rest,  soul,  for  thy  feet ; 
I  must  away  and  find  my  quest  elsewhere." 


"  Lo,  here  I  find,  and  finding  enter  in, 
The  Soul  of  Man-^I  mind  he  had  a  soul — 
High-set,  so  reaching  near  to  God  will  be 
The  home  of  that  I  seek.     Open  to  me  !  " 

Behind  a  chair,  whereon  the  master  sat. 
Stood  the  white  figure  all  unseen  of  him. 
His  head  was  bowed  upon  his  hand,  and  broad 
And  high  the  arched  forehead  was  ^^t  leant 
Over  the  writing  on  the  outspread  page. 
Knowledge  was  written  in  his  oloar  dark  eye, 
And  power  in  the  nervous  open  hand* 
''  Lo,  I  shall  find  it  here,"  said  the  low  voice 
Of  her  behind ;  and4hen  she  stooped  and  read 
While  the  wet  ink  still  glanced  upon  the  page. 

"  The  BdUor  presents  Ms  camplim^rUs  to  Mr.  A, 
And  wUl  be  glad  to  know^  by  early  post,  what  lu 
Would  feel  inclined  to  give  for  a  good  notice 
Of  Mr.  BJs  last  book,  whose  classic  beauties 
None  better  estimates  than  he  whose  vote  is 
It  should  be  dtdyJlaUered  in  the   ■  '■  '  Review^ 

Again  without  the  door  stood  the  white  form, 
And  brighter  for  the  darkened  thiie^iold  she  had  past, 
Gleamed  out  the  name  upon  her.     But  her  eyes, 
Wide*oped,  were  sad,  as  with  a  new-found  pain. 

'^  Methought  it  had  been  there ! 
Methought  the  great  were  small, 

Nor  great  at  all, 
What  time  they  shunned  my  quest. 
The  hours  flee  by — where  farther  shall  I  seek? 

Or  where  find  rest  %  " 

And  then,  ''  A  thought ! "  she  said,  and  hurried  on. 

Another  door,  both  wide  and  high,  but  closed. 
The  stranger  lingers  with  uplifted  hand 
And  ear  intent.     She  will  not  break  the  spell — 
For  like  a  spring  upwelling  in  a  wood, 
All  soft  and  gurgling  in  its  early  sounds. 
Then  gushing  upward  to  the  trembling  air 
And  falling  gently  over  rounded  stones — 


Last,  dying  sofUy  in  a  mossy  bed, 
Or  wailing  sadly  into  moan  of  trees 
Wind-tossed  and  swaying, — so  a  voice  within, 
Upwelling,  surging,  gushing,  wailing,  sad, 
Held  the  white  form  entranced  before  the  door. 

The  sweet  voice  ceased.     The  voice  without  said'low, 

"  The  quest  is  found — is  found  !  and  I.  may  bide 

A  while  here  by  my  Lord's  decree.     For  sure 

If  ever  song  of  sky-lark  may  be  pure, 

Or  rise  unerring  to  the  smiling  sun, 

Here  mounts  a  soul  unsullied  up  to  God  !  ** 

Then  with  soft  feet,  as  if  on  hallowed  ground. 

Trembling  with  sweet  forebodings  of  sweet  bliss. 

As  of  a  lover  hastening  to  his  bride. 

Long  severed  from  him,  in  she  passed  unseen. 

The  face  before  her,  at  the  further  end 

Of  the  long  room,  was  saintly  in  her  eyes  ; 

And  the  long  throat  that  swelled  and  throbbed  in  song. 

Like  happy  robin's  on  a  sunny  day, 

Was  white  as  the  pure  sounds  it  channelled. 

"  Here,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  found  my  quest ! 

Though,  it  is  true,  I  care  not  for  a  crowd. 

In  crowds  my  quest  takes  wings,  is  seldom  found." 

But,  at  her  side,  a  thin  voice  whispered  shrill 

Into  an  ear  beside  her  : 

"  It  is  well  t 
She  does  not  sing  so  badly  after  all. 
Seeing  she  sings  the  song 
Only  because  it  is  not  l<mg 
Since  she  has  scrawled  her  name 
Across  the  bach     For  shame  ? 
And  why  %  what  tJiovld  she  do. 
But  sing  that  song,  and  any  others  too , 
She  has  a  handsome  royalty  upon  ? 

"  Honest  ?     Oh,  she  was  honest  once,  I  think. 

But  you  must  know 

That  vHts  some  time  ago  ; 

Not  since  she  passed  her  teens, 

And  learnt  what  money  means. 

What  ?    Sing  the  best  smgs  ?     Stuff 

The  best  songs  are  the  songs  that  bring  enough 

To  give  us  wherewithal  to  eat  and  drink, 


BtU  Mrisic  all  alone 

Cuts  a  poor  figure.     Here  I — 

Take  my  advice^  you  little  dear — 

YHien  Vocebella  takes  you  on  her  tour, 

Make  no  selections  of  your  own,  he  sure  I 

YouHl  have  to  sing  whai  she's  a  royalty  upon,** 

The  Stranger  passed  out  silent  from  the  place. 
And  through  the  streets  unseen  she  paced  along, 
Unseen  of  any.     Then  her  step  grew  fast 
"  Fool  that  I  was  ! "  she  said,  and  saying,  sighed, 
"  This  is  no  place  for  me  to  seek  my  quest ! 
The  air  is  tainted  with  unholy  things — 
Man  is  the  master  here.     My  Master  rules. 
Alone  in  unmarred  majesty,  out  there  ! 
Beyond  the  clamour  and  the  rising  smoke. 
Where  snowdrops  bow  their  virgin  breasts  and  are 
Unsoiled  :  where  nothing  hides  the  fecund  earth 
From  Him,  but  modest  veils  of  elm-tree  boughs 
Fresh-powdered  for  the  spring.     I  haste  me  there." 

And  as  with  swift,  light  sweep  she  passed  along — 

Quicker  than  time,  and  straighter  than  a  thought  — 

She  saw  a  village  nested  by  the  sea. 

And  there  she  paused,  and  passing  up  the  street, 

Two  maidens,  hand  in  hand,  looked  at  her. 

"  What  dost  thou  see  ? "  said  one.     "  I  know  not  what. 

But  'tis  a  little  cloud,  I  think,  that  flits 

Up  from  the  shore.     What  think'st  thou  that  it  is  1 '' 

And  then  the  other  maiden  spoke,  brushing  her  hand 

Across  her  eyes,  that  stared  at  space  : — 

"  I  think  it  was  some  old-world  woman's  form. 

Dost  thou  believe  m  ghosts  1    I  know  that  form. 

That  woman's,  is  a  stranger  in  this  place. 

We  women  are  not  habited  like  that ! 

Perhaps  it  was  a  cloud.     But  come  and  see 

Something  that's  meant  for  folk  like  you  and  me. 

"  Tails  and  Tresses  of  Beautiful  Hair — 
None  need  grow  old,  and  none  despair. 
Curls  and  Coronets  ready-made, 
Mixed  with  grey,  and  of  every  shade  ; 
Patronized  hy  all  the  ladies  of  the  nation, 
And  sent  hy  post,  secure  from  observation." 
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"  Near  to  the  sea  ! — ^nearer  to  Him ! "  she  said ; 
*'  The  sea  has  something  of  Him,  has  a  somewhat  true 
In  its  great  roll  of  awe  and  majesty. 
Methinks  that  I  shall  find  it  here,  at  length/' 

So  spake  she  while  the  wind,  the  breath  of  God, 
Kuffled  her  vesture.     But  a  voice  said  low  :— 


"See9t  thou  that  ship  impatient  for  the  sea  ? 

Seest  thou  haw  tardily  the  crew  foregather  ? 

That  ship  will  never  ride  again  to  party 

Or  breast  those  water-horses,  that  foam  up  and  lather , 

And  dash  their  impotence  against  the  shore, 

And  moan  their  madrigal  of '  Nevermore  I ' 

"  Foul  weather  f    Nag,  ru)  weaiherfrom  Ood*s  hand, 
BrUfoul,  foul  weather,  and  black  mires  upsurging 
In  that  hose  cauldron  that  the  devil  stirs 
In  m^s  had  hearts,  that  are  too  Uackfor  purging. 
That  ship,  and  that  beyond,  are  doomed.    But  hear 
Two  voices  talking  on  the  vnive-lash'd  pier,^* 

*'  Go  dawn  ?  ay,  ay,  and  time  she  did  go  down  I 
How  ever  sh^s  so  long-liikd  is  my  only  puzde  I 
Between  us  both,  you  know,  I  unsh  it  done. 
But  there^s  no  fear  !    Its  easy  just  to  muzzle 
The  only  tongues  such  trifles  may  set  free — 
Folks  that  are  worthy  friends  to  you  and  me, 

"  She's  uK>rth  a  round  good  ransom,  any  day, 
(At  Lloyds,  I  mean,  to  go  by  the  insurance), 
Pve  got  one  finger  on  the  Board  of  Trade, 
And  undoun^  grief  is  not  of  long  endurance. 
I  don*t  believe  in  Abers  blood,  I  say — 
Pve  seen  so  many  silent  Abels  in  my  day, 

^^  Bows  first  the  last  one  went,  heeled  over,  sank, 

Hiree  men  got  off  and  saved  their  wives  their  mourning. 

*  The  Betsy-Jane,  of  Fairport,  struck  a  bank : 

All  efforts  made  to  save  her,*     Fd  a  warning, 

A  faint  inquiry  as  to  facts,  they  said — 

But — Fve  my  iinger  on  the  Board  of  Trade  !  " 


St.  Peter's  cock  had  caught  a  thousand  beams. 

And  cottage  gardens  gathered  round  the  church  ; 

And  in  a  garden,  looking  at  his  yines, 

The  grey-haired  parson  stood  among  his  folk. 

His  face  was  kind,  and  gentle  were  his  words, 

And  all  the  people  loved  him,  save  a  few 

That  loved  not  gentleness  nor  gentle  words ; 

And  the  white  figure,  drawing  near  him,  said, 

"  In  his  sweet  face  I  see  my  quest,"  when  lo. 

The  church  bells  chimed  the  hour :  he  turned  to  go. 

The  white  form  followed  him  along  the  path. 

His  garden  path,  bejewelled  with  fresh  flowers, 

And  through  the  door  would  enter,  but  he  said, 

"  Who  art  thou,  strange  sweet  form  ?     I  know  thy  smile. 

Methinks  I  know — and  know  not — wouldst  come  in  1 " 

So  entered,  fearing  half,  and  she  behind  : 

But  when  he  passed  into  a  room  where  books 

Lay  heaped  about,  all  stmned  and  dusted  o'er, 

He  turned  him  round,  as  looking  for  the  form. 

But  could  not  see.     He  passed  his  hand  in  haste 

Across  his  eyes,  and  through  his  hair,  and  said, 

"  It  was  a  dream — or  else  the  sun  had  made 

Some  fair  illusion  for  me.     Here  no  more 

I  see  a  white  form  following  through  the  door. 

I  know  a  form  like  that — I  love  her  well. 

But  best  among  the  flowers.     In  here  she  were 

Not  so  good  company,  methinks,  as  there." 

Whereon  he  took  a  paper  from  a  heap, 

And  read,  dipping  his  pen  meanwhile  to  write : — 

"  Sermons.    A  stricUy  ori^nal  ColUcHon  : 
£est  lithography,  to  avoid  detection, 
{Quarterly  subscription — thtrteenrand-aixpenoe,) 
Farewells,  Hospital,  or  Confirmation, — 
S,  P.  G,  or  Curates'  Association, 
{Half^a-crovni  each.) 

Specials  on  any  subject  to  order.     One  alone 
Fifteen-pence.     Of  exceUent  Church  ton/e. 
Sent  at  a  moments  notice,  free  of  cost, 
(Sixpence  extra,  if  by  letter-po«<.)  " 

The  white  form  whispered,  as  in  pain,  '*  In  vain  ! 
Here,  even  here,  I  cannot  find  my  quest, 
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High  things  of  God — and  is  not  wholly  true ! 

I  must  go  hence."     But  now  a  voice  speaks,  "  Stay  I " 

Once  more  adown  the  garden  came  the  man 

The  Form  had  seen  within  ;  and  said  again, 

"  I  see  that  figure  that  I  seem  to  know ; 

Dear  Master,  most  like  Thee  !  '*  then  spoke, 

*^  Wilt  come,  white  form,  with  me  1 "  and  she  made  haste. 

Up  a  long  dftikened  stair,  a  little  loft 
Lay  looking  to  the  west.     And  on  a  bed 
Turned  sun-wards — and  the  sun  was  low — there  lay 
A  little  child,  with  eyes  wide-oped  and  blue. 

"Child,"  said  the  grey-haired  man ;  "my  child  ! " — ^but  he, 

Starting  up  sudden  from  the  pallet  bed. 

Stretched  wide  his  wasted  hands,  and  gave  a  cry, 

And  heeded  not  the  grey  head  bent  above, 

But  that  he  pushed  aside,  and  flung  his  arms 

About  the  Stranger,  while  he  clung  and  wept. 


"  Dost  know  me  V  said  the  white  form,  bending  low, 

"-4y  /"  said  the  child,  "  /  know  you.     You  are  Truth. 

God  told  me  all  about  you  long  ago. 

I  used  to  look  for  you  in  primrose  leaves-- 

I  used  to  look  for  you  beneath  the  snow  ; 

God  said  you  were  so  white,  I  thought  your  Ivead 

Was  sure  to  deep  in  just  so  white  a  bed, 

'*  He  doesrCt  know  you  ;  no,  yoxCve  been  so  long, 
8ol<mg  away  !  God  said  tlieyd  all  forget  ; 
Uow  do  I  knov)  you  ?     Ah,  He  taught  me  that. 
Up  high  in  heaven  tvhere  His  throne  is  set ! 
Stay  just  a  little  tohile  !  tJbey'll  know  you  soon  ! 
CanH  you  go  back  by  star-light,  or  by  Tnoon  ?** 


Then  was  her  vesture  moved  as  when  a  breeze 
Stirs  on  a  pool  at  ev'ning,  while  the  sun, 
Blood-red,  shone  out  upon  her.     And  then  erst 
Might  it  be'seen  that  white  wings  lifted  up, 
And'laid  them  at  her  side,  again,  impatient. 
And  she  said, — 


le 


Lies  waiting  on  the  ledge  of  yon  far  field : 
Here  the  Day  ends — above  is  endless  Day  ! 
There  all  night  long  by  sun-light  thou  wilt  play 
In  God's  great  garden  :  wilt  thou  come  with  me  ? " 


Then  was  a  sudden  tremor  in  the  room ; 
Then  was  a  burst  of  glory  on  the  gloom 
Of  every  dust-grown  comer — ^from  the  bed 
To  the  dark  ceiling.     And  the  people  said — 
"  The  child  is  dead." 

C.  C.   FRAfiBRrTlTLEB. 


THE    POETIC    FOLK-LOEE    OF    IRELAND. 


In  Ireland,  as  in  most  other  countries  where  folk-lore  is,  or  has  been 
abundant  and  popular,  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  goblins  will  be 
observed  to  suit  more  than  one  mood  and  disposition  of  those  who 
put  faith  in  supernatural  manifestations.  The  horrific  mythology, 
for  instance,  is  powerfully  embodied  in  the  Celtic  legends  of  ser- 
pents dwelling  in  mountain  lakes,  in  the  stories  of  the  Phooka, 
a  kind  of  centaur-demon,  or  Hibernian  dragon ;  while  to  the  same 
division  might  be  allotted  the  whole  of  the  charnel-house  tales, 
including  death-coaches,  apparitions,  brown  men  (vampires  or  ghouls) 
and  spectres  who  present  themselves  to  the  living  in  order  to  un- 
burden their  ghostly  consciences  by  the  confession  of  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  flesh.  But  Ireland  has,  besides,  a  curious  comic 
pantheism,  if  such  a  phrase  may  be  permitted.  To  this  order  belongs 
the  wonderful  talking  eagle,  who  carried  the  &mou8  O'Rourke 
to  the  moon  and  back  again,  and  the  vast  family  of  the  elves  who 
spent  so  much  of  their  time  in  playing  Robin  Goodfellow  tricks  with 
belated  peasants.  The  freaks  of  gnomes  and  pixies  are  to  be  found 
almost  literally  repeated  in  the  tales  told  at  Munster  and  Connaught 
firesides,  so  that  an  inquirer  into  subjects  of  the  kind  is  almost 
inclined  to  believe  that  all  fairies  like  the  gipsies  have  a  common 
origin.  The  sports,  pranks,  and  revels  which  took  place  in  the 
resdms  of  Titania  and  Oberon,  with  the  appropriate  incantations  for 
the  suppression  of  the  thorny  hedgehogs  and  long-legged  spinners, 
are  described  to  us  over  again  in  the  narratives  of  how  court  was 
kept  by  the  elfin  monarch  Don  Fiema,  or  in  similar  tales  of  high 
festival  in  the  subterranean  place  of  Queen  Meav,  who,  indeed,  ^by 
some  commentators,  is  said  to  be  identical  with  Qiieen  Mab.  Now 
Don  Fierna  hails  from  a  rural  parish  in  the  county  Cork,  and  Queen 
Meav  or  Meabh  belongs  to  the  wilds  of  Connemara.  Of  course  the 
peasantry  are  unable  to  dress  or  equip  their  fairies  as  completely  as 
the  poet  could,  but  they  can  give  the  note  or  suggestion  which  ends  in 
the  bee  being  robbed  for  the  taper  which  is  to  be  lit  at  the  eyes  of  the 
glowworm,  and  in  the  painted  wings  of  the  butterfly  being  converted 
into  a  fan  to  keep  off  the  moon-rays.  In  its  way,  what  can  be 
prettier  than  the  common  folk-lore  belief  that  the  top  of  the  mush- 
room serves  for  a  fairy  banquet  table,  and  that  you  can  tell  in  the 
morning  where  the  elves  have  been  overnight,  by  looking  at  the 
heads  of  the  daisies  1  The  flowers  round  which  the  good  people  have 
assembled,  are  observed  to  be  asleep  and  shut  up  in  the  noontide, 
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The  circumstance  of  the  elves  abducting  the  children  of  mortals — 
especially  infants  who  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  rite  of  baptism 
— is  an  ordinary  incident  of  Irish  fietiry-lore.  Sometimes  the  little 
boy  or  little  girl  is  kidnapped  bodily  into  elf-land ;  sometimes  the  child, 
while  apparently  dead  in  the  cradle,  is  believed  to  be  in  spirit  the 
prisoner,  thrall,  or  toy  of  a  goblin  community.  In  Wales  the  kid- 
napping superstition  prevails.  When  a  child  is  removed  by  the 
fiuries,  a  squalling  eldritch  is  occasionally  put  in  its  pla^ ;  and  in 
times  past,  this  supposed  monster  was  made  to  imdergo  a  series  of 
tests  to  ascertain  its  origin  of  a  more  crucial  than  graceful  or  poetical 
description.  Irish  poets,  however,  have  turned  to  excellent  account 
the  pathetic  aspect  of  this  myth.  Edward  Walsh,  one  of  the  native 
bards,  in  a  ballad  tells  how  a  girl  had  been  led  into  a  faiiy  fort, 
where  she  saw  her  little  brother,  who  had  died  recently,  lying  in  a 
gorgeous  cradle  rocked  by  a  fairy  woman : — 

*'  Sweet  babe !  a  goldeii  cradle  holds  thee, 
And  soft  the  snow-white  fleece  enfolds  thee  I 
When  mothers  languish  broken-hearted. 
When  young  wives  are  from  husbands  parted. 
Ah !  little  think  the  mourners  lonely, 
They  weep  some  time-wom  fairy  only. 
Shuheen  she  I  lulo  lo  I  " 

Not  only  children,  but  grown  people  have  been  often  carried  or 
inveigled  mto  fairy  land.  The  story  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer, 
Thomas  of  Ercildoune,  has  its  Irish  prototype  with  almost  identical 
features.  One  version  of  this  legend  tells  how  a  hunter  followed  a 
milk-white  doe  until  both  his  comrades  and  his  dogs  had  deserted  him. 
After  a  weary  chase  the  knight — for  of  course  the  adventurer  was  a 
knight — pursues  the  doe  single  handed,  until  the  creature  vanishes 
as  soon  as  it  reaches  a  haunted  spring.  Hound  this  spot  the  poet 
informs  us  purple  heathbells  were  blooming,  and  as  their  fragrance 
and  a  feeling  of  fatigiie  tempted  our  knight  to  repose,  he  saw  a  £edr 
lady  in  white  approach  him  with  a  jewelled  cup  in  her  hand,  in 
which  she  gaily  pledged  him  by  name.  The  hunter  could  do 
nothing  less  than  propose  for  this  lovely  apparition  on  the  spot, 
whereupon  the  damsel  stoops  over  the  fountain  from  which  sho 
draws  a  ring,  and  she  and  the  knight  then  go  hand  in  hand  over 
the  hills  and  far  away,  or  into  the  hills,  to  follow  the  text  here 
paraphrased : — 

And  legends  tell  he  now  doth  dwell 

Within  the  hills  so  green. 

But  fitkill  the  milk-white  doe  appears 

And  wakes  the  peasant*s  evening  fears, 

While  distant  bugles  faintly  ring 

Around  the  lonely  haunted  spring. 


Thomas  to  a  seat  on  her  steed,  telling  hun  to  keep  a  guard  upon  his 
tongue  in  the  place  he  was  going  to,  otherwise  he  would  never  be 
able  to  return  to  the  cammon  world.  The  condition  imposed  on 
mortals  who  were  abducted  into  hirj  land  in  Ireland,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  a  chance  of  ultimately  escaping  from  bondage  was, 
that  they  should  touch  no  food,  observe  .a  rigid  fast  while  they  were 
with  the  good  people.  The  most  exquisite  meats  and  dishes  of  all 
sorts  were  laid  out  to  tempt  them  from  this  resolve ;  but  the  oonse- 
quence  of  the  slightest  indulgence  of  appetite  was  understood  to  be 
imprisonment  for  ever  with  the  fairies.  A  great  many  illustrations 
of  this  rule  are  given  in  connection  with  a  very  curious  West  of 
Ireland  superstition.  Some  of  the  Irish  elves  at  least  would  appear 
to  be  not  only  bom  like  poor  mortals,  but  to  so  far  further  partake 
of  the  weakness  of  humanity,  as  to  require  nursing  at  the  breast  in 
fairy  babyhood.  But  the  elfin  matrons  either  shirked  or  disliked  their 
duties  to  the  infants;  and  so  when  Queen  Meav  or  other  fairy 
sovereigns  required  wet-nurses  for  their  children,  they  sought  for  them 
amongst  the  ordinary  midwives  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  story  is  told 
of  one  Mary  Rourke,  who  apparently  died  in  childbirth,  but  who,  in 
truth,  had  been  carried  off  to  the  court^  of  Fin  Varra,  the  fairy  king, 
to  suckle  an  eldritch.  This  court  was  held  in  a  grand  castle,  and  one 
day  Fin  Yar  or  Yarra  informed  Mary  that  he  was  about  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  province  of  Ulster.  All  the  company  were  formed  into  a 
cavalcade,  and,  including  Mary  Rourke,  were  mounted  on  beautiful 
winged  coursers.  They  passed  over  Loch  Dan  and  the  hiUs  of  Moumi, 
having  set  out  at  cockcrow ;  at  length  they  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Knocknafeadalah,  where  the  widow  Hughes  lived  with  her  good  son 
Thady.  It  was  Hallow  eve  night,  and  Thady  was  standing  outside 
his  house,  when  suddenly  he  saw  the  stars  hidden  by  a  singular- 
looking  cloud,  and  heard  a  noise  as  of  the  trampling  of  horses.  This, 
in  fact,  was  the  court  of  Fin  Varra  en  route  for  Ulster.  Thady,  who 
was  BO  far  learned  in  folk-lore  as  to  know  that  if  the  &iries  have  a 
Christian  imprisoned  amongst  them  they  are  obliged  to  release  their 
captive  on  some  one  throwing  a  handful  of  gravel,  in  the  name  of 
the  blessed  Trinity  into  the  airy  procession,  as  the  whirlwind  swept 
by  him,  performed  this  ceremony,  when  down  tumbled  at  his  feet 
Mary  Rourke  herself  Mary  was  conveyed  tenderly  to  the  cabin  of 
the  widow  Hughes,  and  Thady  fell  in  love  with  her  and  in  due  time 
married  her.  She  had,  it  seems,  forgotten  that  her  husband  was  still 
living ;  and,  indeed,  she  stated  she  had  lost  her  memory  for  every- 
thing which  had  occurred  previous  to  her  abduotion  by  the  fairies. 
She  was  recognised,  however,  by  a  pedlar,  who  informed  her  first 
husband  of  what  had  happened,  and  the  people  said  it  subsequently 
"took  six  clergy  and  a  bishop  to  say  whose  wife  she  was.'' 
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with  riyers  of  fading  safiron,  a  lingering  flush  in  the  skj,  and  a  star 
shining  oyer  the  plumes  of  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  Here  is  the  path  or 
the  old  castle  of  which  the  good  people  have  taken  possession.  The 
ground  is  carefully  shunned  hy  the  belated  or  wandering  rustic  It 
may  happen,  however,  that  the  area  of  enchantment  is  limited  to  a 
well  or  a  thorn-tree,  as  in  Ferguson's  exquisite  ballad.  The  poet 
relates  how  Anna  Grace,  and  her  three  maiden  companions,  start  off 
of  an  evening  to  dance  a  reel  round  the  ''  fidry  thorn  on  the  steep." 
Merrily  and  blithely  the  lasses  glance 

**  through  the  glimmer  of  the  qmet  eve, 
Away  in  milky  wavings  of  neok  and  ankle  bare, 
The  heavy-aliding  stream  in  its  sleepy  song  they  leave, 
And  the  crags  in  the  ghostly  air. " 

But  no  sooner  do  they  arrive  near  the  hawthorn  than  they  breathe 
and  succumb  to  the  atmosphere  of  enchantment : — 

'^But  solemn  is  the  silence  of  the  silvery  haze  | 
That  drinks  away  their  voices  in  endless  repose. 

And  sinking  one  by  one,  like  larknotes  in  the  sky, 
When  the  f aloon's  shadow  saileth  aaross  the  open  shaw, 
Are  hnshed  the  maidens'  voices,  as  cowering  down  they  lie 
In  the  flutter  of  their  sadden  awe. 

They  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  silent  fairy  crowd, 
Like  a  river  in  the  air  gliding  round." 

And,  gradually,  as  they  lie  in  the  half-swoon  and  half-trance,  Anna 
Grace  is  drawn  away  from  them,  and  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the 
hands  laid  upon  her,  and  Anna  is  never  again  seen  in  the  land  of  the 
living. 

All  the  accounts  that  come  to  us  testify  to  the  wonderful  effects 
of  &iry  music.  In  the  vulgar  legends,  indeed,  the  cluricauns  are 
represented  as  playing  upon  the  bagpipes  such  pluixties  and  jigs  as 
might  be  heard  at  the  cross-roads  at  a  wedding  or  a  christening, 
but  we  have  also  stories  of  harp  tunes  and  melodies  so  solemn  and 
absorbing  that  the  soul  has  been  made  to  lose  the  measure  of  time 
hy  them,  and,  when  the  awakening  comes,  years  of  the  world  have 
passed  over  the  head  of  the  listener  unfelt  and  unobserved.  It 
was  a  belief  also  that  some  of  the  ancient  minstrels  were  in  possession 
of  fairy  instrimients,  that  they  had  been  presented  by  elfin-potentates 
with  the  harps  which  so  ravished  the  senses  of  the  knights  and 
dames  for  whom  they  performed.  A  harper  was  at  any  time  liable 
to  be  carried  off"  in  a  friendly  way  to  a  fairy  revel,  and  pipers  and 


fiddlers  have  been  constantly  secured  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
jovialities  of  the  good  people.  The  elves,  however,  have  also  their 
own  musicians  and  orchestra.  When  the  key  biigle,  at  the 
Gap  of  Dunlow,  challenges  the  little  folk,  you  shall  hear  their 
brave,  fluttering  response  from  the  very  centre  of  the  grim 
mountains,  the  sharp,  single  reply,  the  pause  of  an  instant  followed 
by  chord  swelling  after  chord,  rising  and  sinking  and  then  flickering 
like  a  dying  flame  to  faint  away  finally  in  the  hills  as  if  the  musicians 
of  Queen  Meav  had  slowly  closed  the  doors  of  the  palace  at  which 
they  were  posted. 

May  mornings,  before  the  dew  is  off  the  grass,  and  when  the  lark 
is  in  fidl  song,  are  supposed  to  be  likely  occasions  for  meeting  with 
certain  of  the  good  people.  Some  of  them  are  early  risers  and 
evidently  not  subject  to  the  law  by  which  uncanny  things  are  sup- 
posed to  disappear  as  soon  as  the  cock  begins  to  crow.  Shepherds 
and  herdsmen  have  at  times  been  startled,  when  counting  the  kine  or 
sheep,  to  discover  that  additions  have  been  made  to  their  stock 
during  the  night.  The  illusion  only  lasts  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
flEury  cows  or  fairy  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be,  soon  seem  to  separate 
from  the  others  and  melt  gradually  into  thin  air  or  slide  off  into 
meres  or  lakes  which  ope^i  to  receive  the  phantom  cattle.  Once  it 
happened  that  ''a  strong"  farmer  of  the  Golden  Vale,  walking  his  fields 
of  a  May  morning  at  sunrise,  saw  five  strange  cows,  small  and  dun- 
coloured,  in  a  meadow,  and  watching  them  and  singing  to  them  was 
a  lady  in  a  white  gown  and  a  golden  belt,  and  a  long  staff  in  her 
hand.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  the  fanner  approaching  she  attempted 
to  drive  her  cows  into  a  loch  at  the  end  of  the  meadow,  but  our 
friend  was  too  quick  for  her,  and  got  between  her  and  her  charge. 
Whereupon  she  threatened  him  by  a  gesture,  and  the  loch  rippled 
and  opened  and  she  sank  into  it,  but  the  cows  remained  quietly 
enough  on  the  bank.  The  fleurmer  then  took  formal  possession  of 
these  oddly  acquired  chattels,  and  they  behaved  in  every  respect  as 
honest  common  cows  ought,  with  this  difference  that  they  were  of 
the  most  surpassing  beauty  and  furnished  the  richest  milk  and 
butter  to  the  daiiy.  But  from  the  moving  they  were  first  captured 
nothing  prospered  with  the  farmer.  His  ricks  caught  fire  unac- 
countably, his  other  stock  were  aJQiicted  with  the  murrain,  his  chil- 
dren fell  sick,  the  house  was  disturbed  by  ghostly  trampling  at  night, 
and  the  horseshoe  over  the  door,  the  bit  of  rowan  above  the  lintel^ 
had  no  effect  in  keeping  away  the  bad  luck  with  which  the  owner  of 
the  elf-cows  was  so  persistently  visited.  And  so  at  last  he  determined 
to  seek  the  aid  of  a  faiiy-man,  or  sort  of  male-witch,  who  dwelt 
amongst  the  mountains.  He  travelled  to  the  abode  of  this  wise 
person,  who  accompanied  him  back  to  his  home,  and  set  about  freeing 
the  premises  from  enchantment.  The  moment  he  laid  his  eyes  on 
the  cows  he  attributed  the  fiumer's  misfortune  to  the  right  cause, 


to  the  loch  and  call  on  the  good  people  to  take  their  own  again. 
This  ceremony  was  duly  performed,  the  goblin  cows  disappeared  in 
the  loch,  and  from  that  hour  prosperity  returned  to  the  farmer  and 
all  were  again  comfortable  and  happy  under  his  roof-tree. 

In  a  drawing-room  book  of  the  finest  and  most  delicate  fancy,  the 
letter-press  f^imished  by  Mr.  William  Allingham  and  the  illustrations 
by  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  is  to  be  seen  a  number  of  pictures  in  verse 
and  pencil  from  Fairy  Land,  in  which  everything  graceful  in  the  idea 
of  elfin  mythology  appears  to  be  grouped  together.  The  blinking 
owl  lends  himself  to  the  frolics  and  pranks  of  the  fairies  with  a  kind 
of  solemn  protest  against  the  levity  of  the  proceedings  ;  the  wee  folk 
flit  around  and  in  the  bells  of  the  flowers ;  they  make  butterflies  draw 
them  in  chariots  ;  they  mount  sulky  frt)gs  with  as  much  determina- 
tion as  Waterton  mounted  his  alligator ;  now  they  drive  a  four-in- 
hand  team  of  moths  beneath  the  moon ;  they  kiss  imder  the  shade 
of  mushrooms  ;  they  sleep  on  the  leaves  that  bend  not  beneath  them, 
and  their  dresses,  as  well  as  attitudes,  could  only  be  dreamt  of  by  an 
artist  and  a  poet.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  Home  of 
the  Elves  in  a  pantomime,  the  red  fire,  or  the  purple  clouds,  the 
gossamer  nymphs,  and  variegated  festoons  of  paper,  the  vulgar  wonders 
of  a  garish  theatre  scene.  Fairies  should  never  appear  on  the  stage. 
Nothing  can  be  more  irritating  and  ludicrous  than  the  best  directed 
efforts  of  the  kind  to  bring  out  in  tights  and  tinsel,  with  ballet  gam- 
badoes and  frolics,  the  Shakespearian  elves  of  the  "Midsununer  Night's 
Dream."  But  fairies  may  be  drawn  or  may  be  described  so  as  to  appear 
consistent  and  in  accordance  with  our  thoughts  about  them.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Mr.  Allingham  or  Mr.  Doyle  have  ever  come 
across  the  following  passage  taken  from  a  defunct  Irish  periodical, 
but  it  is  imbued  with  exactly  the  same  sort  of  playfiil  and  picturesque 
ingenuity  for  which  their  weird  toy-book  is  distinguished.  **  First 
came  several  little  men  of  venerable  years,  whose  white  beards 
streamed  down  their  breasts  like  flakes  of  froth.  They  were  vested  in 
loose  white  robes  confined  at  the  middle  with  cinctures  of  dead  nettle. 
On  their  heads  were  caps  made  of  acorn  shells ;  in  their  hands  long 
staves,  whose  beating  kept  up  a  melancholy  rhythm  to  the  chant  of 
the  multitude.  They  were  followed  by  a  swarm  of  tiny  people,  whose 
wisard-like  faces,  pimpled  and  blotched  from  chin  to  forehead,  showed 
strangely  in  contrast  with  those  which  had  preceded  them.  They 
walked  on  clawed  feet,  had  conical  humps  on  their  shoulders,  long 
hair  stiff  as  barley  beard,  projecting  from  their  backs.  As  they 
passed  along  they  manifested  their  grief  by  horrible  contortions  of 
mouth  and  eye,  and  by  stifled  screams,  resembling  the  brief  reproach 
of  the  broken  mandrake.  In  their  rear  came  a  motley  crew  of  small 
people  dressed  in  marigold  coloured  cloaks  and  pink  breeches,  driving 
before  them  a  herd  of  hedgehogs,  from  whose  long  quills  hung  clusters 


01  pots,  pans,  dnnkmg  vessels,  musical  instruments,  and  artificers 
implements.  Each  of  the  little  people  had  a  spot  on  the  middle  of  his 
forehead,  and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  strip  of  snakeskin  twisted 
into  the  likeness  of  a  cowl.  They  accompanied  their  march  by  a 
wild  plaint  and  the  clashing  of  cymbals  formed  of  the  armour  of  the 
blackbeetle  and  studded  with  the  yellow  crust  of  the  swallow's  nest. 
On  their  heels  limped  a  long  train  of  goblins  parti-coloured  as  a  dead 
oak-leaf,  and  nimble  as  grasshoppers.  Some  were  headed  like  hawks 
and  crows,  others  seemed  to  have  borrowed  their  faces  from  the  gray 
owl  and  the  lizard.  Behind  them,  like  a  bed  of  moving  lilies  rocked 
by  the  wind  on  the  cool  rim  of  a  lake,  walked  a  long  line  of  diminutive 
damsels,  clothed  in  flowing  vestments  of  white  and  azure  sprinkled 
with  minute  stars.  Each  led  by  a  leash  a  pair  of  piebald  crickets, 
that  chirped  incessantly  with  a  lack  of  cheerfiilness  which  suited  the 
general  grief.  Garlands  of  blowing  honeysuckle  were  wreathed  round 
their  foreheads,  and  in  their  ears,  scarcely  hidden  by  the  golden 
weeds  of  their  hair,  bells,  almost  invisible,  kept  up  a  melodious  but 
sorrowftil  tinkling.  In  the  midst  of  the  damsels,  mounted  on  a  gray 
mouse  richly  caparisoned  with  dry  violets,  rode  Move  (Meav — ^Meabh — 
Mab)  the  queen,  the  silken  reins  of  her  steed  being  held  by  two 
maidens  hand  in  hand  who  walked  at  her  side.^ 

Witt  reference  to  the  absolute  dimensions  of  fairies  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  standard  of  measurement.  In  the  older  stories  of  evident 
pagan  origin,  mystic  presences  of  all  sorts  assume  either  the  human 
or  a  heroic  size.  The  supposed  primitive  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  the 
Tuatha  de  Danaans,  were,  tradition  relates,  great  and  wonderful 
magicians.  It  was  by  the  power  of  magic  that  they  raised  many  of 
the  ancient  monuments  whose  traces  are  still  visible.  They  were 
also  a  people  renowned  for  learning  and  for  skill  in  the  arts.  It  was 
thought  that  many  of  the  Tuatha  de  Danaans  survived  by  means  of  self- 
enchantment,  and  were  in  fact  the  fairy  men  and  women  occasionally 
visible  to  mortals.  According  to  this  superstition  the  phantoms  or 
spirits  of  course  assumed  the  proportions  of  human  creatures,  though 
usually  of  creatures  of  superhuman  beauty  or  ugliness.  The  notion 
of  the  smaU  elves  would  appear  to  date  from  the  period  at  which  the 
theory  of  the  good  people  being  "  fallen  angels  "  was  adopted.  They 
were  not  thought  to  be  "  fallen  angels  "  in  the  usual  restricted  sense 
of  the  term.  They  were  the  neutrals — ^the  miserable  Uncertain 
Ones  in  the  awful  rebellion  which  took  place  amongst  the  Celestial 
Intelligences,  and  they  were  punished  for  their  luke-warm  loyalty 
by  being  banished,  but  only  as  far  as  the  earth.  Hence  the 
mention  of  the  holy  name  or  of  the  Trinity  causes  a  sad  commotion 
amongst  them,  and  several  of  the  legends  describe  the  pain  felt  by  a 
fairy  at  the  least  reference  to  God  or  a  future  state.  The  dwarf-size 
was  part  of  the  punishment.  The  good  people,  when  they  fell  from 
the  sky,  came  down  as  thickly  as  raindrops.     They  have  no  souls  to 


like  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  tree& 

Merrows,  mermen,  merwomen,  mermaids,  «re  to  be  included  amongst 
the  graceful  folk-lore  Fauna  of  Ireland.  The  most  learned  commentators 
on  Celtic  antiquities  assure  us  that  the  first  merman  was  named 
Fintan,  who  came  [to  Ireland  before  the  Deluge,  and  was  saved  from 
drowning  by  being  transformed  into  a  fish.  He  afterwards  lived  in 
his  natural  form,  though  represented  in  sculptures  in  the  same  shape 
as  the  Assyrian  Dagon  (in  a  kind  of  salmon-skin  cloak),  until  the  days 
of  St.  Patrick,  by  whom  he  was  conver^'Cd  to  Christianity,  and  he 
ultimately  became  a  saint  and  died  of  a  good  old  age.  In  the 
Cathedral  of  Clonfert,  county  Galway,  is  ^the  figure  of  a  mermaid  of 
the  ordinary  pattern,  except  that  she  carries  an  open  book  in  her 
hand  instead  of  the  regulation  looking-glass.  Mr.  Marctis  Keane, 
in  his  ''Towers  and  Temples  of  Ancient  Ireland,''  endeavours  to 
trace  a  distinct  connection  between  this  county  Galway  mermaid 
and  Vishnu  as  represented  in  the  Matsya  Avatar.  A  drawing  of 
Vishnu  certainly  carries  out  Mr.  Eeane's  curious  suggestion,  the 
Indian  deity  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  a  fish,  the  fish  covering 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body,  while  the  figure  bears  a  book  in  her 
hand.  The  Irish  mermaid,  in  fiust,  Mr.  Keane  concludes,  is  identical 
with  the  fish-god  of  India,  Babylon,  and  Canaan.  In  the  '*  Annals  of 
the  Four  Masters  "  we  are  told : — "  In  this  year  (558)  was  taken  the 
mermaid,  i.e.  Liban,  the  daughter  of  Eochaidh."  But  the  annals  of 
Ulster  set  down  this  remarkable  capture  as  having  occurred  in  571. 
''  According  to  a  wild  legend  this  Liban  was  the[daughter  of  Eocaidh, 
from  whom  Loch  Eathach  or  Lough  Neagh  was  named,  and  who  was 
drowned  in  its  eruption  (a.d.90)  together  with  all  his  children  except 
his  daughter  Liban  and  his  sons  Conaing  and  Cwman.  The  lady 
Liban  was  preserved  from  the  waters  of  Loch  Neagh  for  a  full  year 
in  her  grianan  (or  cave)  under  the  lake.  After  this,  at  her  own 
desire,  she  was  changed  into  a  salmon,  and  continued  to  traverse  the 
seas  until  the  time  of  St.  Cumghall  of  Bangor."  It  would  seem  as  if 
St.  Cumghall  got  into  communication  with  the  mermaid  or  salmon, 
for  the  legend  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  she  or  it  addressed  the  envoy 
of  the  saint  and  told  him  that  she  had  been  in  and  under  the  sea  for 
300  years,  adding  that  she  would  turn  up  at  a  place  called  Lame  on 
that  day  twelvemonth.  When  the  time  came  the  mermaid  duly 
put  in  an  appearance  and  allowed  herself  to  be  taken  in  a  net. 
Thousands  of  people  witnessed  the  wonder,  and  "  the  next  day  two 
wild  oxen  came  to  the  spot,  and,  being  yoked  to  the  chariot  on  which 
she  was  placed,  they  bore  her  to  Leach  Debeaq,  where  she  was  baptised 
by  Comhghall  with  the  name  MtUr  gen,  or  Bom  of  the  sea."  Of 
genuine  Undine  l^ends  there  are  not  many  in  Ireland,  those  to  be 
met  with  bearing'distinct  traces  of  literary  artifice.  It  should  be  known 
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relics  sold  at  Waterloo  to  credulous  visitors.  But  the  genuine  folk- 
lore is  easily  recognisable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  old 
world  stories  are  rapidly  dying  out.  Fairies  are  kittle  cattle  and 
will  not  flourish  in  the  neighbouirhood  of  railway  stations,  national 
schools,  or  even  in  the  vicinity  of  such  evidences  of  progress  and 
civilisation  as  Union  workhouses.  The  present  race  of  Irish  fermers 
and  labourers  are  so  few  in  number  that  they  must  work  hard 
from  morning  until  night  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlords  and 
earn  the  high  wages  necessary  to  pay  for  high-priced  provisions.  In 
the  old  Paddy-go-easy  times  there  was  leisure  for  holding  the  wake  at 
length,  for  the  "  pattern  "  or  festival  of  the  patron  saint,  for  gather- 
ings by  the  fireside  when  l^ends  of  the  good  people  were  remem" 
bered,  exchanged,  and  perpetuated.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  think 
also  that  the  climatiB  has  something  to  do  with  this  decay  or  dis- 
appearance of  the  picturesque  folk-lore.  Whether  from  the  cutting 
down  of  timber,  for  reasons  afterwards  explained  in  the  Landed  Estates' 
Court,  from  the  effects  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  whatever  cause,  the 
climate  of  the  island  has  grown  moist  and  more  moist,  and  the 
beautiful  May  mornings,  the  grey  summer  twilights,  the  bright 
moonlights  when  elves  would  show  themselves,  the  O'Donoghue 
come  up  from  his  lake-dwelling  to  the  rippling  top  of  the  mere,  the 
merrow  comb  her  flowing  hair  in  the  smooth  sea-bays,  the  wee-folk 
trip  it  round  the  rath  and  in  the  green  glinmiering  glades  of  the 
wood,  such  seasons  are  now  as  much  things  of  the  past  in  Ireland  as 
potatoes  without  blight  The  Irish  fairies  have  been  always  lovers 
of  fine  weather,  and  were  most  plentiful  when  the  soil  supported  a 
million  of  people  more  than  it  ought,  and  when  altogether  the  country, 
if  not  so  prosperous  in  its  agricultural  returns  as  it  is  at  present,  was 
more  picturesque  in  that  light  in  which  an  artist  or  a  poet  oon< 
templates  a  ragged  cabin  with  more  favour  than  a  trim  quadrangular 
dweUing-house. 

W.  Babby 


CONVALESCENCE. 


It  may  sound  odd,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  most  men  if  they  were  pulled  up  in  the  race  for  wealth  and 
position,  say  at  about  twenty-five  years  of  age — just  before  they  have 
any  more  responsibility  than  to  think  of  themselves.  I  believe  an 
illness  of  three  or  four  months,  with  a  slight  suspicion  of  danger  in 
it,  tends  to  make  a  young  fellow,  of  decently-liberal  education  and 
some  thinking  powers,  more  of  a  philosopher  than  if  he  escaped  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  imtil  a  later  period,  when  he  is  burdened  with 
domestic  responsibility  and  business  or  professional  anxieties.  The 
patient  with  his  pulse  at  a  low  ebb,  and  his  body  undergoing  the 
chastisement  of  physical  pain,  has  an  opportunity,  and  if  he  is  wise 
takes  advantage  of  it,  of  reviewing  his  progress  in  the  few  years  that 
have  passed  smce  he  launched  out  on  the  world  on  his  own  account, 
thinking  over  his  prospects  and  what  is  to  be  his  future  conduct  in 
life  when  he  is  able  to  be  about  again.  Making  allowance  for  the 
anguish  and  irritation  of  spirits  which  his  enforced  retirement  fix)m 
the  world  engenders,  there  are  times,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  when 
he  gathers  more  wisdom  in  a  few  weeks  of  solitude  and  self-reflection 
than  he  would  do  in  years  of  the  fever  and  the  fret  of  worldly  concerns. 
He  comes  to  understand,  for  example,  that  however  important  he 
may  be  to  himself,  he  is  but  a  small  item  in  the  stupendous  sum  of 
humanity.  In  London  especially,  I  should  fancy  that  it  must  strike 
a  person  of  susceptibility  in  that  manner.  He  is  dimly  conscious 
that  the  mighty  roar  of  traffic,  and  the  confused  hum  of  voices,  goes 
on  without  his  agency,  and  he  begins  to  find  that,  in  a  small  focus, 
there  are  the  elements  of  human  passions  and  feelings  which  before 
he  was  unconscious  o£  He  becomes  less  selfish  because  more  de- 
pendent upon  others,  and  because  his  mighty  strength  is  weakened  ; 
he  observes  more  because  he  thinks  less  in  a  groove — ^the  groove  of 
his  own  immediate  interests,  whether  of  love  or  ambition  ;  and  his 
imagination  is  brightened  and  strengthened  by  the  conceits  which 
pass  through  his  brain  during  the  progress  of  convalescence.  Of 
course  this  desirable  consummation  is'difficult  to  arrive  at,  but  in  most 
cases  there  comes  a  time  in  the  tediimi  of  a  long  illness  when,  in 
spite  of  the  knowledge  that  you  are  in  the  way  of  recovery,  you  are 
able  to  shake  off  all  speculation  as  to  what  you  are  to  do  when  you 
take  up  the  thread  again.  Your  soul  is  satisfied  with  the  common- 
place surroundings  dumbly  to  enjoy  the  state  of*  transition  in  which 
you  are  placed.     This  is  the  true  luxury  of  convalescence,  and  is  as 


ments  of  the  ifisculapius  or  the  careful  tending  of  the  nurse. 

Laid  up  in  lodgings,  as  I  am  at  the  present  moment  of  writing, 
but  with  the  delicious  sense  of  convalescence  upon  me,  I  abandon  my- 
self, as  I  gaze  into  the  bright  sea-coal  fire,  to  reminiscences  of  what  I 
haye  passed  through  during  the  last  three  months.  I  am  a  victim 
partly  of  my  own  carelessness,  but  principally  to  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  London  streets  ;  one  of  the  many  hundreds — dare  I  say 
thousands — ^who  have  come  to  grief  in  the  apparently  simple  attempt 
to  pilot  a  way  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other.  My  wound 
was  not  as  deep  as  a  well  or  as  wide  as  a  church-door — a  mere  poke 
in  the  back  from  the  shaft  of  a  cart ;  sufficient,  however,  to  work  me 
a  good  deal  of  mischief  and  to  make  a  stout  stick  a  necessity  of 
locomotion  for  many  months  to  come. 

The  figure  of  the  Titan  on  the  top  of  the  Pickford's  van,  who  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  catastrophe,  I  can  now  see  in  the  grate. 
He  is  seated  on  the  gigantic  vehicle  among  his  bales  and  boxes ;  a 
counterfeit  presentment  in  cinder,  and  with  the  same  beery  flush  on 
his  face  as  the  original.  But  his  eyeballs  are  more  strained  and  have 
a  fiercer  glow.  As  I  watch  him  turn  to  a  yellower  hue,  with  a 
lambent  flame  playing  about  his  head,  I  fancy  I  detect  a  grin  of 
triumphant  malice  on  his  fece,  and,  unabld  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I 
take  up  the  poker  and,  with  the  gentlest  push  through  the  bottom 
bar,  he  is  shivered  to  fiery  atoms  and  descends  into  a  burning  pit 
dreadful  to  contemplate.  Out  of  this  pit  there  now  rushes  forth  a 
whirring  gush  of  gas:  then  crags  and  peaks,  black  as  midnight, 
tumble  into  the  gulf,  there  is  a  roaring  sound  up  the  chimney  and 
so  an  end  of  the  fellow.  Now  I  give  a  hoarse  chuckle  of  satisfaction 
which  causes  Dandy  to  growl  fiercely  for  a  moment  and  then  blink 
lazily  up  in  my  feuae,  playing  at  the  same  time  a  tattoo  on  the  carpet 
with  his  tail.  Quiet  old  fellow  !  and  you  shall  sup  on  beef-tea  and 
toast,  for  I  shall  have  no  more  slops  to-night,  an'  I  know  it. 

My  apartments  are  on  the  third  floor  of  a  lodging-house  in  that 
debateable  London  land  which  has  ceased  to  be  aristocratic,  but 
which  might  lay  claim  to  gentility  were  it  not  for  caravanseries  of 
the  kind  of  which  I  am  a  tenant.  It  is  also  contiguous  to  a  railway 
terminus,  and  pilgrims  are  constantly  arriving  and  departing — ^they 
rarely  remain  long  nor  are  their  apartments  empty  for  any  length  of 
time.  I  am  a  steady  resident,  but  do  not  get  so  much  consideration 
on  that  account  from  my  landlady  ^  one  might  naturally  expect.  She 
is,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  perpetually  speculating  upon  the  additional 
pecimiary  advantages  which  might  accrue  to  her  if  she  were  to  give 
me  notice  to  quit  and  trust  to  the  birds  of  passage  for  the  tenancy 
of  my  rooms.  'Tis  a  genteel  house,  however,  and  my  place  on  the 
third  floor  could  only  be  taken  on  an  emergency  by  the  patricians 
below  who  might  want  additional  accommodation  for  a  week  or  so. 


attics,  Mrs.  Pelican  might  be  happy.  As  it  is,  and  I  say  it  without 
sorrow,  her  general  felicity  is  greatly  interfered  with  by  the  ever- 
recurring  calculation  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  give  me 
notice  and  have  my  rooms  for  spare  purposes.  Much  anguish  has 
the  unfortunate  woman  suffered  in  consequence  of  my  persistent 
refusal  to  vacate  for  a  week  or  so.  I  should  not  have  had  a  chance 
with  Mrs.  Pelican,  during  my  illness,  if  one  of  my  friends  had  not 
engaged  a  personal  attendant  to  be  always  with  me — a  kind  of  valet 
in  fact — ^Barclay  by  name.  He  is  what  painters  and  psychologists 
might  call  a  "  Study."  The  former  would  only  envy  him  for  gro- 
tesque purposes,  and  the  latter  from  a  Balzacian  point  of  view.  I 
fear,  respect,  and  like  him.  The  first  day  he  showed  himself  in  my 
sick-room  convinced  me  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius  in  the  par- 
ticular line  he  had  chalked  out.  Originally  an  usher  in  a  school  he 
came  to  London  depending  upon  a  tolerable  education  for  the  chances 
of  a  livelihood.  His  temper  could  not  brook  the  insults  of  the  boys 
of  Rippendale  Academy.  He  grew  gaunt  in  a  court  off  Fleet  Street, 
tilting  for  a  time  at  the  daily  papers  with  articles  ;  then  studied  life 
at  police  courts,  and  finally  made  a  small  reputation  as  a  reporter 
at  inquests.  But  his  soul  was  vexed  at  the  verdicts  of  coroners  :  he 
had  the  true  principles  of  a  humanitarian,  foi^ot  himself  before  local 
dignitaries,  and  grew  argumentative  and  antagonistic  over  dead 
bodies.  And  so  his  career  in  that  line  was  put  a  stop  to.  Reduced 
to  the  simple  chronicling  of  street  accidents,  and  filled  with  strong 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  hospital  students,  who  have  poor 
mauled  humanity  to  deal  with  in  their  sick-wards,  he  made  the 
resolve  to  devote  himself  to  a  thorough  attendance  upon  persons 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  run  down  in  the  streets  and  lucky  enough 
(in  his  opinion)  to  escape  from  the  hospitals.  Explaining  his  views 
to  my  friend,  occupied  on  a  daily  newspaper,  the  idea  was  thought 
good,  and  Barclay  had  a  chance.  I  am  his  third  patient.  He  is  ^ 
tall  young  man  of  about  thirty-five,  dressed  in  black,  clean-faced, 
with  the  exception  of  a  red  line  across  his  upper  lip.  He  is  kind&ess 
itself,  unimaginative,  or  my  sickly  fancies  must  have  effected  his 
brain  long  ago,  and  of  doughty  valour  in  dealing  with  landladies  and 
their  serfs. 

Taking  up  my  pen  after  an  interval  of  two  days,  and  about  the 
same  hour  of  the  evening,  with  Dandy  by  my  side,  and  my  face  to 
the  fire,  I  begin  to  analyse  those  sick  fancies,  incomprehensible, 
distracting — almost  maddening  for  the  time  but  for  the  ministering 
care  of  Barclay.  In  the  intervals  of  my  physical  pain,  when  I  had 
been  soothed  with  sedatives,  I  was  terribly  tortxu^  by  the  vivid 
realization  of  things  around  me.  At  this  time  mylfaithful  attendant 
slept  in  a  camp  bedstead  by  the  side  of  the  fire.     On  the  dressing- 
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of  the  lamp  and  the  fire  were  to  distort  this  channing  lady's  physiog- 
nomy to  an  expression  almost  fiendish.  She  seemed  to  approach  me 
first  with  Syren  smiles ;  then  her  face  was  convulsed  to  something 
approximating  to  the  Furies  as  we  have  them  in  paintings.  The 
very  rustling  of  her  fairy  vesture,  such  as  she  wore  at  Cape  Coast 
Castle  (from  which  the  portrait  is  dated),  seemed  to  be  real,  and 
my  morbid  imagination  conjured  up  all  sorts  of  impossible  circum- 
stances which  could  impel  her  to  assume  such- a  spirit  of  unhealth. 
A  little  combative  force  on  my  part,  and  then  by  steadily  gazing, 
the  sweet  smile  returned  to  the  face,  and  the  picture  to  its  proper 
place  on  the  wall. 

Now  a  drowsy  sense  of  security.  Bliss  beyond  compare,  in  which 
I  can  loll  languidly  on  the  pillow  and  laugh  at  the  aberrations 
of  the  brain.  I  feel  inclined  for  slumber,  and  visions  of  strange 
faces  float  before  me.  They  are  fearful,  and  shifting  as  phan- 
tasmagoria, but  still  they  have  no  terror  for  me.  I  can  afford  to  laugh 
at  them,  fortified  as  I  am  by  the  dose  which  I  have  taken  before 
Barclay's  retirement. 

'Tis  an  absurd  thing,  argue  I ;  but  at  this  moment  there  starts 
out  of  the  gloom  of  the  surrounding  furniture,  within  range  of  my 
eye,  the  distorted  vision  of  a  small  bust  of  Mephistopheles :  only 
a  fancy  ink-bottle  which  I  bought  in  Vienna — a  bronze  monstrosity, 
unworthy  of  notice  but  for  the  fact  that  it  sets  my  poor  brain 
a-racking.  And  to  what  purpose  1  Unfortunately  for  me  I  am  a 
student  of  German.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  find  relief,  but 
immediately  I  am  tormented  by  German  verbs  and  declensions. 
Goethe  appears  asking  me  to  unravel  in  English  the  terrible  tor- 
tuosity of  his  verse,  and  with  reproachful  eyes  looks  upon  me  as 
imworthy  of  his  regard ;  and  so  vanishes.  And  now  I  am  conscious 
of  a  loud  laugh,  as  of  a  good  riddance.  With  a  strong  effort  I 
manage  to  turn  the  pillow  so  as  to  get  a  cool  place  for  my  head. 
Things  seem  more  natural  now.  With  a  bold  front  I  can  lean  on 
my  elbow  and  look  at  my  bronze  Mephistopheles.  There  is  an  air 
of  imperturbable  gravity,  so  far  as  diablerig  can  permit  it,  on  his 
face.  But  it  is  dangerous  no  longer.  It  does  not  approach  me  as  if 
it  derived  some  imseen  influence  beyond  or  in  the  recess  of  the  wall. 
Once  more  I  turn  round  and  try  to  go  to  sleep.  I  wish  I  could  get 
those  German  verbs  out  of  my  mind  ;  yet  by  repeating  them  I  may 
be  able  to  sink  into  the  unconsciousness  so  much  to  be  desiderated. 
'Tis  impossible ;  there  is  no  soothing  influence,  and  from  memory  I 
try  Latin — the  anguish  of  Queen  Dido  when  Eneas  departs  from  the 
island,  leaving  her  disconsolate.  That  will  not  do.  The  doctor 
said  I  was  not  to  think.  If  this  is  not  thinking  with  a  vengeance  I 
don't  know  what  is.     I  defy  the  best  scholar  in  the  world  to  think 


Exhaustion,  but  not  the  exhaustion  of  sleep.  I  am  again  in 
Paris.  I  live  over  that  foolish  time  in  the  Quartier  Latin.  This 
bed  is  not  in  a  London  square  ;  it  is  in  the  H6tel  Rollin,  Boule- 
vard St.  Michel.  Delicious  thoughts  of  that  time — "My  life  in 
Egypt,  the  dalliance  and  the  wit,  the  flattery  and  the  strife  " 
Pooh !  is  this  a  time,  when  my  existence  hangs  by  a  thread,  to 
dream  of  dalliance  ?  My  thoughts  take  another  turn.  I  am  still  in 
Paris,  and  I  conunence  to  weep  tears  over  the  decadenoe  of  the  empire. 
Confound  the  Teuton,  with  his  enforced  battalions  of  beer-drinking 
bucolics.  Where  in  Germany  have  I  met  with  the  gay  aband<niy  the 
chivalry,  the  gracioiisness  of  ce$  enfanU  de  la  patrie,  who  went  into 
war  with  a  light  heart,  and  came  out  of  it  with  no  diminution  of 
espieglerief  Of  such  are  made  the  conquerors  of  the  world.  Tis 
not  the  people  that  can  fight  so  much,  but  the  people  that  ctm  bear 
wounds  and  disaster  and  death,  and  almost  rUin.     Vitfe  la  France  ! 

But  here  Barclay  turns  uneasily  in  his  sleep.  With  a  mighty  effort 
I  manage  to  raise  myself  on  my  pillow.  It  does  not  require  a  much 
greater  effort  to  rouse  myself  altogether.  He  is  laughing  in  his 
sleep — ^positively  laughing,  for  I  can  hear  the  soiinds  almost  rever- 
berating on  the  walls.  Mysterious  man  !  Homme  incompnt !  There 
is  a  dense  stillness  in  the  house.  I  gaze  at  my  attendant  with 
wonder-wounded  eyes.  He  is  a  man  who  does  not  curl  himself  up  in 
sleeping  like  ordinary  Sybarites.  He  stretches  himself  out  from 
finger  to  toe  to  the  utmost  extent,  looks  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  that 
almost  flame-coloured  moustache  of  his  lifts  up  like  a  lid,  dis- 
closing his  teeth  ;  a  gui^ling  soimd,  not  of  animal,  but  of  sestheti- 
cal  enjoyment,  comes  from  his  throat,  and  he  laughs  loud.  This  is 
almost  unbearable.  There  is  no  raison  dJUre  for  his  mirth.  I  am 
about  to  wake  him  by  throwing  a  medicine  bottle  at  his  head,  when 
the  lank  arms  stretch  themselves  out ;  he  draws  the  bedclothes  about 
him  up  to  the  breast,  and  with  a  gentle  snort  he  is  again  asleep 
tranquilly. 

It  is  now  that  I  begin  to  be  disturbed  by  the  sounds  of  the  house, 
or  rather  the  want  of  sound.  The  last  lodger  has  come  home ;  the 
landlady,  in  the  cavernous  recesses  below,  has  taken  to  her  pallet ; 
and  I  am  alone  with  the  mice  and  the  blackbeetles.  Innocent  as 
they  are  to  persons  of  strong  nerve,  to  me,  an  invalid,  they  bring 
terrors  indescribable.  Not  that  they  are  personally  present,  but  I 
imagine  that  they  are  invading  the  sanctity  of  my  sick-room.  I 
would  give  anything  m  the  world  to  have  the  courage  to  ask  Barclay 
to  turn  up  the  lamp  a  little,  and  sit  with  me.  But  I  know  what  he 
has  undergone  during  the  paroxysms  of  my  trouble,  and  now  that  I 
am  convalescent,  it  behoves  me  to  allow  him  his  well-earned  rest. 


dull  grey  of  dawn  would  be  a  positive  relief,  if  only  for  variety's  sake. 

Hark !  what  sound  is  that  ]  I  sit  up  in  bed,  almost  galvanised 
with  terror.  Pshaw !  'tis  only  the  ticking  of  that  huge  horloge  of 
Barclay's.  Be  still,  my  beating  heart.  I  look  at  my  own  watch : 
ten  minutes  to  two.  I  know  that  precisely  at  the  hour  Barclay  will 
awake,  and  administer  to  me  another  dose  of  medicine.  I  will  keep 
in  a  sitting  posture,  and  watch  him.  No,  I  will  creep  under  the 
bedclothes  again.     I  cannot  bear  the  intense  solitude. 

Bow !  wow  !  wow  ! 

With  a  start  and  a  shiver  I  jump  up.  I  have  fallen  asleep  over  the 
fire.  Dandy  is  on  his  legs,  and  Barclay's  hand  is  on  my  shoulder, 
firmly  insisting  that  I  shall  go  to  bed.  I  have  been  dreaming  over 
again  my  old  symptoms  of  convalescence. 

R.  L.  Gentles. 


INDEXES,   LIBRARIES,   AND   CYCLOPAEDIAS. 


Why  in  the  name  of  Probability  is  it  that  in  Indexes  to  books,  in  Public 
Lending  Libraries,  and  in  Cyclopaedias  generally,  you  are  so  often  un- 
able to  find  or  to  obtain  just  what  you  want  1  This  problem  is  a 
weariness  unto  the  flesh  for  me ;  also  a  weariness  unto  the  spirit. 
And  it  is  not  a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  for  the  children  of  men  in 
general  do  utter  the  same  complaints.  How,  oh  how,  is  it  that  when 
I  resort  imto  the  library  to  which  I  have  paid  a  good  subscription,  I 
so  frequently  fail  to  get  the  book  I  want  1  How  is  it  that  when  I 
turn  to  the  Index  to  the  important  book  I  am  reading, — a  "  rolling 
miscellany  of  facts,''  as  Emerson  says, — I  so  rarely  find  the  clue  I  need? 
How  is  it  that  in  the  Cyclopsedia  for  which  I  have  paid  a  certain 
number  of  sovereigns,  and  which  makes  such  inclusive  pretensions,  I 
am  so  often  baffled  in  the  search  for  this,  that,  or  the  other,  clearly 
included  within  the  programme  of  the  work  1 

No  doubt,  human  nature  is  imperfect.  We  have  heard  that  before. 
There  must  be  errors  and  omissions  in  cydopeedias.  True— but 
which  errors,  and  which  omissions  1  There  must  be  gaps  in  an  Index, 
because  people's  minds  differ  in  construction.  True,  but  which  gaps 
must  there  be  ?  Again,  all  the  subscribers  to  a  Library  cannot  have 
the  same  book  at  the  same  time.  Granted.  But  how  is  it  that  some 
subscribers  are  so  often  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  books  (which 
are  in  the  catalogues)  that  they  might  almost  as  well  not  belong  to 
the  Library  at  all  ? 

First  as  to  Indexes.  An  Index  on  the  usual  plan  is  the  most  stupid 
thing  ever  conceived  by  hiunan  or  infra-human  intelligence.  Let  us 
suppose  your  book  is  about  philosophy.  In  the  Contents,  you  will 
find  Plato  in  his  place,  with  the  proper  page  subjoined.  Very  good. 
If  there  are,  say,  fifty  pages  devoted  to  Plato,  comprising  his  life,  his 
works,  his  system,  and  so  on,  you  surely  do  not  need  an  index  of  the 
general  features  of  all  this.  If  you  are  a  fellow  of  sufficient  brains  to 
care  to  read  about  Plato  at  all,  you  have  brains  enough  to  be  able  to 
master  ihe  paging  of  the  main  topics  approximatively, — so  closely,  in 
fact,  that  it  would  take  you  more  time  to  turn  to  the  Index  for  them 
than  to  run  over  the  pages  and  pick  them  out  empirically.  These 
things  may,  for  the  sake  of  completeness  of  form,  be  included  in  an 
Index,  but  they  are  not  what  you  go  to  one  to  trace  out.  Yet 
how  stands  this  imaginary  case?  In  the  Table  of  Contents  you 
find,  perhaps,  something  like  this  :  "  Plato  :  life,  300  :  writings,  310  : 
system,  330."     Or  you  may  only  have  "  Plato,  his  life,  writings,  and 
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to  this  edifying  r^um6 : — "  Plato,  his  birth,  300  ;  education,  302 ; 
his  friendships,  306 ;  his  death,  309  ;  his  works : — the  Phsedo,  310  ; 
the  Timseus,  31 1 ;  the  Gorgias,  313;"  (etc.  etc.)  "his  system,  how  to  be 
discussed,  330 ;  in  what  degree  fixed^  334  ;  in  what  sense  Idealistic, 
341 ;  in  what  sense  Realistic,  343  ; " — and  so  on. 

Now  of  what  earthly  use  can  all  this  be  1  "Is  thy  servant  a  dog?'* 
These  matters  belong  to  the  essential  logic  of  the  work ;  therefore,  I . 
know  not  only  that  they  will  be  there,  but  whereabouts  I  shall  find 
them.  Put  them  into  your  Index  by  all  means ;  but  what  a  searcher 
chiefly  wants  is  a  clue  to  the  illustrative  and  otherwise  incidental  mat- 
ters which  do  not  belong  to  the  essential  logic  of  the  subject  and  may 
therefore  be  anywhere.  It  was  said  that  Plato's  mother  was  a  virgin; 
and  that  the  god  Apollo  was  his  father.  This  I  expect  to  find  men- 
tioned at  his  birth,  so  if  I  want  to  turn  to  it  I  do  not  need  the  index, 
supposing  the  Contents  to  give  me  the  paging  roughly.  But  if  this 
legend  should  be  referred  to,  incidentally,  in  a  remote  portion  of 
your  volume  in  connection  with  a  similar  legend  about  some  other 
teacher,  I  should  expect  the  Index  to  guide  me  to  that.  Again,  a 
golden  bee  is  said  to  have  hovered  over  the  lips  of  Plato  when  he  was 
an  infant.  This  also  I  naturally  expect  to  find  in  its  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life,  and  I  do  not  go  to  the  Index  for  it ;  but  if,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Cynics  of  Greece,  or  Schopenhauer  of  Germany,  you  hap- 
pen to  quote  the  Diogenes  and  Plato's  carpet-anecdote,  and  Byron's 
reference  to  it — 

*' the  Attic  Bee 

Wafl  much  oonsoled  by  his  own  repartee  "— 

then  I  do  expect  your  Index  to  give  me  a  clue  to  this,  e,  g,y  "Attic 
Bee  (Don  Juan)  p.  613."  And  so  in  a  thousand  cases.  The  same 
general  and  surely  quite  obvious  principle  applying  in  all  of  them — 
namely,  that  the  mere  light  of  nature  will  tell  me  where  to  find 
what  belongs  to  the  essential  logic  or  proper  order  of  your  subject 
whereas  your  index  should  help  my  memory  to  incidental  matters 
embedded  in  the  general  discussion.  These  incidental  matters  are 
often  of  the  very  utmost  consequence  for  the  purposes  of  criticism, — 
I  do  not  mean  "  reviewing  "  in  the  usual  sense,  but  forming  judgments 
upon  an  author's  opinions.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  a  thinker's 
illustraiions  which  help  you  to  turn  the  torch  full  upon  his  stand-point 
and  see  where  you  and  he  differ,  if  at  all. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  to  introduce  matters  of  this  kind  into  an 
Index  would  make  it  very  long,  I  answer,  Not  at  all.  I  have  proved  by 
actual  experiment  that  after  boiling  down  the  formal  portions  of  an 
Index  to  their  lowest  terms,  you  have  so  much  room  left  for  indexing 
the  incidental  topics  that  the  total  length  of  the  Index  will  often  be  less 
than  that  of  one  upon  the  usual  inane  plan,  of  "  Jones,  his  birth,  p.  10 ; 
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character,  16." 

There  is  another  matter  too  often  overlooked  in  the  making  of  an 
Index;  namely,  that  a  thing  should  often  be  indexed  under  more 
heads  than  one.  Suppose  the  general  topic  is  Laughter,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  Mr.  Bain,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  Lavater  are  quoted 
upon  it;  the  Index  should,  under  L,  give  us,  Laughter,  p.  150 — 172 
(Spencer,  Bain,  Bell,  Lavater) ; "  while  under  S,  we  ought  to  have 
"Spencer,  Mr.  H.,  Laughter,  p.  151;"  under  B  "Bell,  Sir  C, 
Laughter,  p.  160" — and  so  on.  Suppose  imder  the  general  head 
Colour,  the  Homeric  "  wine-faced  sea  '*  is  quoted,  we  ought  to  have 
that  referred  to  under  C,  H,  W,  and  S — or  something  approaching 
that,  each  case  being  judged  on  its  own  merits. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  this  last  is  an  obvious  point,  and  is 
usually  attended  to  in  the  making  of  an  Index,  I  answer  that  it  is 
certainly  obvious  enough,  but  that  it  is  not  usually  attended  to. 
There  are  exceptions ;  some  Indexes — nonmUli,  shall  we  say — do  the 
right  thing ;  but  the  majority  oi^y  make  a  faint  approximation,  while 
a  good  number  shirk  the  question  altogether,  and  give  only  the  usual 
jog-trot  apology  for  an  index. 

I  have  refirained  from  quoting,  as  I  could  easily  do,  actual,  instant 
examples  of  widely  defective  indexing ;  and  for  this  reason, — that  I 
suppose  the  persons  who  usually  make  indexes  are  hardworked  and 
underpaid  men.  But  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  for  I  once  made, 
myself,  a  very  careful  and  exhaustive  index  on  the  principles  just  laid 
down  (as  to  essential  and  subsidiary  or  embedded  topics)  and  the 
publisher  declined  to  print  it,  saying  reviewers  would  laugh  at  it. 
Here,  then,  as  in  every  highway  and  byway  of  life,  Routine  stops 
the  way.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  Index  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  its  power  of  including  things  not  likely  to  be  well  remem- 
bered as  in  certain  places,  and  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  its  ex- 
haust iveness  as  to  the  main  topics.  The  indexes  to  Mr.  Carlyle's 
"  Sartor  Resartus,"  "  Hero-Worship,"  «kc.,  «kc.,  are,  taken  with  the 
contents,  exceedingly  full ;  but  /  7iev€r  once  fornid  them  of  tJie  slightest 
use.  When  I  have  wanted  anything  in  Mr.  Carlyle,  I  have  had  to  find 
it  on  my  own  hook. 

Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  so  very 
often  requires  help  from  an  Index  that  he  is  exacting  in  such 
matters,  I  may  just  state  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  —  I  very 
seldom  need  an  Index  at  all, — ^and  only  in  the  case  of  hasty  reading 
of  a  book  which  is  "  a  rolling  miscellany  of  facts,"  or  of  some  volu- 
minous or  exceptionally  varied  and  discursive  author. 

Indexes  of  quotations  come  under  the  same  sort  of  condemnation 
as  other  indexes.  I  have  had  much,  very  much,  occasion  to  see  them 
referred  to ;  have  observed  that  they  are  seldom  of  any  use ;  and  that 
one  reason  is  the  want  of  varied,  excursive,  and  suggestive  swi-indexing. 
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xvuinariuugy  its  wo  pasis  uu,  i/Utii  i»iie  xua^xes  lo  JDiue-DOO&B  are 
generally,  if  not  always,  models  of  comprehensive  and  suggestiye 
indexing,  let  us  turn  to  the  Cyolopeediaa.  Cyclopaedias,  as  a  rule,  are 
much  better  than  Indexes  as  a  rule ;  but  still  they  often  floor  me  by 
their  utterly  unaccountable  omissions  and  peculiarities.  The  plea  of 
human  imperfection  does  not  avail  here ;  at  least  it  explains  nothing. 
One  could  understand  the  omission  of  the  name  of  an  obscure  island 
or  a  character  belonging  to  some  by-way  of  history  —  oversights 
must  occur,  and  who  wants  to  be  hard  upon  them  %  One  could  also 
understand  reticence  or  suppression  in  certain  subjects,  but  then  it 
must,  to  justify  itself,  be  consistent.  There  are  however,  in  most 
cyclopsedias  omissions  which,  coupled  with  the  insertions,  no  human 
being  can  make  sense  of.  Here,  as  in  speaking  of  Indexes,  I  wish  to  be 
merely  general,  so  I  shall  give  no  names.  Within  the  last  six  months 
I  had  occasion  to  consult  a  cyclopcedia  upon  a  certain  point  as  to 
which  I  fancied  my  memory  needed  refreshing.  The  first  one  that  I 
turned  to  gave  all  the  requisite  information  up  to  a  certain  point, 
— in  fisict  it  told  me  all  that  I  was  already  quite  clear  about ;  but  just 
where  a  sane  person  would  have  supposed  that  the  pen  of  any  other 
sane  person  mtist  go  on  to  add  *^  the  missing  link,"  the  cyclopaddist 
came  to  a  dead  stop — the  single  line,  nay  the  single  word  I  wanted 
he  would  in  no  wise  vouchsafe,  though  how  he  could  escape  saying  it 
seemed  a  miracle.  I  proceeded  to  turn  over  a  number  of  other 
cyclopaDdias,  under  all  manner  of  heads, — ^and  in  all  I  found  the 
same  omission.  I  also  found  something  else,  namely,  a  startling 
similarity  in  the  phrasing  of  the  articles  in  the  different  authorities ; 
it  was  clear  they  had  been  copying  from  each* other  in  the  most 
slovenly  manner  (and  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  there  must  be  a 
good  deal  of  copying  in  these  matters).  All  the  cyclopsedias  I  could 
get  at,  and  they  were  many  and  included  the  best,  stopped  dead 
short  at  the  very  same  point,  and  I  had  to  rely  upon  my  memory, 
which  fortunately  proved  accurate.  Now  the  point  I  wanted  was  one 
portion  of  a  certain  legend — I  should  really  have  thought  an 
essential  portion  of  it,  one  which  nobody  telling  the  story  could 
possibly  omit.  No  matter  of  opinion  or  sentiment  was  involved — it 
was  bare  matter  of  fact  j  nay,  almost  bare  nomenclature.  My  doubt 
of  my  own  memory  rested  upon  this — that  the  form  in  which  I 
remembered  the  thing  involved  an  apparent  breach  of  linguistic 
analogies ;  so  that  there  was  every  reason  for  giving  the  precise  fact. 
Yet,  as  I  have  stated,  every  cyclopaedia  stopped  short  at  the  very 
edge  of  it.  Long  after  my  need  was  over  I  lighted  upon  a  small 
cyclopaedia  in  which  it  struck  me  I  might  find  the  point  in  question 
properly  put.  As  a  matter  of  ciu-iosity,  I  sought,  and  this  time 
found !  It  was  all  a  stupid  omission  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of 
authorities ;  the  simple  result  of  then*  copying  from  each  other. 

I  could  recall  and  put  down,  currents  calamo,  instances  of  the  most 
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be  a  long,  full  article  about  Quaternions,  and  a  bare  brief  statement 
about  the  Binohim.  Theorem  1  Why  should  I  be  able  to  find  the 
great  German  chieftain  under  Herrmann,  but  not  under  Arminius, 
the  shape  in  which  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  recall  Ms 
name  ?  The  dignity  of  the  most  learned  man  might  surely  have  been 
satisfied  by  entering,  "  Arminius,  see  Herrmann."  But  the  world  is 
full  of  these  haughty  ^dantries.  I  remember  noticing,  as  I  onoe 
turned  over  the  Blue-book  of  a  Commission  on  the  British  Museum, 
that  when  the  Rev.  G.  £.  Biber  (I  think  that  was  the  name)  stated  that 
he  could  not  find  Facciolati's  Latin  Dictionary  in  the  Museum  catalogue, 
Sir  Antonio  (then  Mr.)  Panizzi  came  up  and  pointed  out  that  Facciolati 
was  a  mis-nomer.  But  what  if  it  was  ?  It  ought  still  to  have  been 
in  the  catalogue  as  a  land-mark.  Let  us  dip  again.  I  can  find  in  a 
certain  cyclopaedia  Ephebiis,  Phalanx,  Helot,  and  a  heap  of  such 
things  ;  but,  if  I  should  happen  not  to  know  what  Hetair»  were  and 
should  desire  more  information  about  them  than  Mr.  Tennyson's 
"  Lucretius  "  supplies,  I  should  turn  in  vain  to  this  cyclopcedia — ^the 
word  is  not  there  in  any  place  or  shape  whatever.  Well,  it  strikes  me 
that  this  omission  is  based  on  moral  grounds — ^though  a  moral  cyclo- 
paedia is  rather  a  queer  notion — and  I  instantly  turn  to  some  other 
words  ( — I  am  now  reporting  my  actual  procedure — )  and  to  my 
aijtuuement,  I  find  full  information  about  quasi-erotic  religionists 
of  various  kinds.  Pursuing  the  investigation,  my  curiosity  being 
stimulated  by  the  apparent  absence  of  any  guiding  principle  what- 
ever in  the  matter  of  morality  or  delicacy,  I  turn  hastily  to  such 
words  as  Marriage  and  Divorce.  Here  I  at  once  find  plain  evidence 
that  these  subjects  have  been  handed  over  to  writers  who  have 
deliberately  chosen  to  suppress  facts  which  any  reader  is  entitled 
to  know.  The  wide  and  fundamental  varieties  in  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  contract,  as  they  exist  in 
America,  Germany  <kc.,  are  slurred  over  or  suppressed,  and  thus  any 
reader,  supposing  he  has  no  special  knowledge  in  such  matters,  is  mis- 
led as  to  the  facts  in  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  social 
inquiry.  If  he  is  a  disciple  of  one  school  he  may  say,  "  Where  the 
parties  are  free  to  dissolve  the  contract,  I  should  expect  from  my 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  a  low  average  of  conjugal  constancy." 
If  he  is  a  disciple  of  another  school  he  will  say,  "  From  my  knowledge 
of  human  nature  I  should  expect  the  average  of  conjugal  constancy 
to  be  stiU  the  same."  But  in  any  case  he  is  entitled  to  the  facts 
which  might  set  him  thinking,  and  a  cyclopeedia  is  not  entitled  to 
suppress  them  in  deference  to  anybody's  prejudices. 

Let  us  dip  again.  I  find,  on  turning  over  a  certain  cyclopeedia,  the 
fullest  possible  information  about  the  Athanasian  Creed  and  kindred 
topics,  but  when  I  look  up  the  Quartodeciman  controversy,  Feuerbach, 
or  Strauss,  I  find    deliberate    meagreness   and   suppression.     And 


attnbuting  both  the  suppressions  and  the  tone  of  what  is  inserted  to 
the  peculiar  bias  of  the  writers  of  the  articles. 

It  would  be  more  convincing  than  entertaining  if  I  were  to'push  my 
illustrations  as  far  as  I  could  quite  oif-hand  push  them.  But  certain 
general  conclusions  lie  upon  the  surface ;  one  is  that  cyclopeedias 
indulge  far  too  much  in  the  trick  of  saving  time  and  labour  by 
copying  from  each  other.  A  second  point  is,  that  we  are  encountered 
here  by  that  form  of  selfism  and  unconscientiousness  which  is 
exhibited  by  most  parents  and  teachers  in  the  training  of  the  yoimg ; 
by  most  preachers,  commentators,  university  professors,  lecturers, 
and  literary  men — I  mean  that  of  suppressing  facts  for  reasons  of 
"  edification."  But  a  Cyclopcedia,  unless  some  special  statement 
puts  the  reader  on  his  guard  beforehand,  enters  into  a  contract 
with  the  reader  to  tell  him  all  the  available  truth,  as  far  as  it  can, 
upon  a  given  topic ;  to  suppress  facts  is  to  "  water  the  treacle  ; "  to 
colour  facts  is  to  "  sand  the  sugar ; "  and  to  "  go  to  prayers  "  after- 
wards is  a  mockery.  The  author  of  an  article  on  a  given  social  topic 
may  have  the  deepest  conviction  that  a  particular  practice  is  the  only 
right  one,  but  he  is  bound  not  to  suppress  the  fact  that  a  contrary  or 
different  practice  is  actually  found  to  work.  To  do  so  upon  any  pretext 
whatever  is  to  assume  in&llibility  and  to  cheat  the  buyer  of  the  book. 
The  same,  of  course,  with  theological  and  all  other  matters.  Dii 
ivjuricB  Dm  euros.  Tell  the  truth,  if  you  profess  to  do  it,  and  leave 
the  gods  to  avenge  their  own  wrongs. 

With  regard  to  public  libraries,  we  will  not  now  consider  the 
question  of  the  right  of  their  managers  to  withhold  from  circulation 
books  of  which  they  do  not  approve.  I  will  simply  observe  that  the 
general  rule  of  expediency  would  seem  to  be  that  a  public  library 
may  be  supposed  bound  to  keep  in  stock  every  book  (not  condemned 
by  the  law),  for  which  a  certain  number  of  its  subscribers  make 
application.  The  number  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  a  matter  of 
contract  between  the  managers  and  the  readers.  As  no  public 
library  could  be  compelled  to  supply  books  condemned  by  law,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  push  the  question  of  putting  in  circulation  books  for 
which,  though  under  a  legal  ban,  there  might  be  a  conscientious 
demand.  For  instance,  if  there  had  been  a  Mudie's  in  Prussia,  when 
Gervinus  issued  that  "  Introduction  "  to  his  History  which  brought 
him  under  legal  penalties,  a  high-minded  Mudie  might  have  been 
conceived  as  saying,  "  Do  what  you  please  to  the  Professor,  I  shall 
persist  in  circulating  his  book  till  you'  stop  me  by  physical  force." 
But  that  sort  of  thing  it  is  not  necessary  just  now  to  consider. 

The  points  which  are  in  my  mind  lie  lower  down  in  the  general 
question.  Some  of  the  public  libraries  in  London  have  considerably 
improved  of  late  in  the  character  and  sufl&ciex^cy  of  their  stock  of 
books.     But  others  have  very  much  deteriorated,  and  there  is  in  most 


studious — ^which  would  be  quite  right — ^but  to  sink  the  int^-ests  of 
students  altogether  out  of  sight.  I  shall  m^ition  no  names^  and 
shall  so  firame  my  sentences  that  no  partioular  case  can  be  fixed  upon 
by  the  mere  general  reader.  But  I  know  certain  facts,  either  at  first 
or  at  second  hand,  and  they  are — ^well,  they  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be.  I  know,  for  example,  how  many  copies  there  are  of  certain 
standard  books  in  a  certain  library ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
it  is  a  ridiculously  insufficient  number,  and  that  the  interests  of 
cultivated  readers  are  sacrificed  to  the  mere  greed  of  subscriptions, 
the  tastes  of  ordinary  women,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  wants  of 
the  lower  ranks  of  men  of  the  press.  These  last  should  of  course  \ye 
attended  to,  and  handsomely.  When  Mr.  Carlyle  gave  evidence 
before  the  British  Museum  Commission,  he  complained  of  the  degree 
to  whidi  the  time  of  the  attendants,  the  available  space,  &c,,  ^.  at 
the  (old)  reading-room,  were  taken  up  in  supplying  the  needs  of  those 
who  came  to  compile  "  the  stuff  called  useful  knowledge."  (I  have 
been  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present  that  the  word 
actually  employed  by  Mr.  Carlyle  was  *'  trash,"  and  that  this  was  by 
him  softened  to  ''stuff"  afterwards.)  Mr.  Panizzi  very  properly 
rebuked  the  rather  autocratic  tone  of  Mr.  Carlyle  upon  this  and  some 
kindred  matters;  maintaining  that  he  was  as  much  bound  to  submit  to 
the  rules  of  the  reading-room  as  the  humblest  purveyor  of  "  stuflP."  But 
to  return  from  this  digression, — ^it  could  not  be  desirable  that  a 
public  library  s&ould  consult  the  wishes  of  students  of  rare,  old  books, 
recent  novels,  and  purveyors  of  "stuff,"  to  the  point  of  abnost 
extinguishing  those  of  that  large  dass  of  students  who  stand  between 
the  antiquarian  readers  and  the  mere  readers  of  periodicals  and 
consulters  of  manuals. 

It  has  seemed  to  me,  in  connection  with  more  libraries  than  one^ 
that  there  are  decided  cases  of  favouritism  in  the  distribution  of  the 
books.  The  reasons  on  which  this  suspicion  is  founded  I  shall  not 
mention ;  but  I  am  morally  certain  it  is  a  just  one.  Once  upon 
a  time  I  remember  persistently  inquiring  for  months  after  divers 
books  all  bearing  upon  the  same  class  of  topics,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  demanded  by  many  readers  in  succession.  I  could  not  get  any 
of  them  for  ever  so  long.  But  after  between  four  and  five  months,  I 
got  the  whole  batch  one  day,  all  in  a  rush,  and  the  whole  batch  bore 
traces  in  slips  of  paper  and  slight  pencil-marks  of  having  been 
manipulated  by  one  person. 

I  have  more  than  once  been  told  at  libraries  that  certain  books 
were  "not  in"  when  I  have  seen  them  on  the  shelves  at  the  very  time 
of  my  inquiring  for  them.     This  has  happened  repeatedly. 

There  are  certain  classes  of  standard  books — current,  but  of 
permanent  interest,  and  addressed,  often,  even  more  to  posterity 


possess  a  fair  stoek.  But  there  are  libraries — ^aj^eaMng  to  the 
studious  classes — at  which  you  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting 
such  books  at  all ;  and  you  will  find  if,  after  an  interval,  you  succeed 
in  obtaining  a  given  book  hi  this  kind  more  than  once,  you  get  the 
same  copy  over  and  over  again. 

There  are  standard  modem  books, — ^books  for  cultivated  readers, 
— ^which  I  have  applied  for  year  after  year,  year  after  year,  at 
libraries,  without  getting  them.  I  could  make  out  a  black  list 
of  standard  works,  which  in  all  my  life  I  have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  from  libraries  which  had  them  in  their  catalogues. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  even  with  libraries  of  the  highest 
pretension,  never  to  go  beyond  the  first  edition  of  a  book  of  any 
mark.  This  is  absurd ;  yet  I  feel  quite  safe  in  sayuig  that  there  is 
not  a  single  subscription  library  in  London,  at  which  you  could 
obtain  the  third  edition  of  Mill  on  Hamilt(m,  or  either  of  the  later 
editions  of  the  '' Eclipse  of  Faith."  Now  books  of  this  kind,  which 
provoke  controversy,  are  almost  always  added  to  in  fresh  editions, 
and  often  much  altered.  The  editions  and  alterations  in  the  two 
books  I  have  happened  to  mention — they  are  only  two  instances  out 
of  many — are  of  so  momentous  a  kind  that  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to 
put  you  off  with  first  editions  when  you  ask  for  them.  Besides,  a 
library  of  any  pretension  is  supposed  to  be  a  record  of  literary  history ; 
and  what  sort  of  history  of  the  recent  Mill-Hamilton  controversy  is 
that  which  omits  Mr.  Mill's  replies  to  Mr.  Mansel  or  Mr.  Bogers's  to 
Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  %  Supposing  a  given  library  contains  four  copies 
of  Mill  on  Hamilton,  first  edition,  surely  it  would  not  be  a  stretch 
of  liberality  in  the  interest  of  poor  stfudenU  if  the  librarian,  or  the 
managers,  or  the  committee,  or  somebody  were  to  sell  three  of  the  old 
copies,  with,  perhaps,  some  copies  of  the  year  before  last's  lighter 
literature,  and  buy  one  copy  of  the  later  edition  of  Mill  on  Hamilton. 
This  is,  of  course,  only  an  illustration — I  could,  I  repeat,  make  out  a 
very  very  black  list  in  this  matter.  And  how  to  account  for  one's  not 
getting,  after  trying  for  years,  an  old  Latin  pamphlet  (say),  which 
scarcely  any  one  is  likely  to  want,  I  don't  know.  The  attendants  at 
all  the  libraries  I  have  ever  known  have  been  kind,  attentive,  and 
intelligent.  But  is  it  not  possible  they  may  be  a  little  imderpaid  and 
a  little  overworked,  so  that  they  may  now  and  then  be  tempted  to 
shirk  a  little  of  their  duty  1  And,  if  there  is  no  other  way  of  meeting 
the  facts  (supposing  them  to  be  so),  might  not  subscribers  join  in 
making  up  a  Christmas  purse  for  the  attendants,  as  I  think  is  usually 
done  by  the  clients  of  a  bank  for  the  clerks  ?  Mr.  Carlyle,  before  that 
Oonmiission,  went  very  kindly  out  of  his  way  to  remark  that  he  thought 
the  Museum  attendants  looked  rather  a  poor  class  of  men,  and  that 
perhaps  they  ought  to  be  paid  a  little  more. 

By  one  of  those  odd  coincidences  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  all  in 


writings  wnicn  i  couia  recau  omy  uj  iw  quoting  uie  uuks  oi  Tveimar 
as  often  bidding  his  friends  be  of  courage.  It  may  illustrate  what  I 
have  said  of  the  comparative  uselessness  even  of  the  most  elaborate 
indexes  (unless  certain  principles  are  attended  to)  to  add  that  nowhere 
could  I  find  any  clue  to  this  passage.  It  ought  to  have  been  under 
W  and  under  C,  but  was  probably  thought  too  unimportant  to  require 
indexing  at  all.  The  passage  is  in  "  Hero-Worship,"  p.  367  of  the 
1868  edition. 

I  ought  not  to  conclude  without  saying  what  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
root  of  the  evil  in  Cyclopaedias.  It  is  High-and-Dryism.  This  acts 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  one  class  of  omissions,  the 
editor  may  be  a  man  of  much  learning,  and  yet  utterly  wanting  in 
literary  nimbleness.  There  is  often  a  vein  of  thick-headedness  in  the 
most  able  men  («.  g.,  Gibbon,  Hallam,  Ewald,  Niebuhr),  and  a  bright- 
witted  man  like  Hazlitt,  if  he  could  be  made  to  act  as  assessor  to  the 
editorial  great  gun,  would  be  very  useful  in  preventing  omissions  and 
suggestions,  topics  and  sub-references.  In  the  second  place,  a  Cyclo- 
paedia is  got  up  mainly  by  the  use  of  experts  under  editorial  guidance. 
Many  experts  are  mere  specialists,  and  in  matters  of  theology,  meta- 
physics, medicine,  Ac.,  <fec.,  cannot  be  trusted  to  go  alone.  They  will 
not  only  suppress  and  omit,  they  unit  take  sides  in  ways  which  are 
alien  to  the  proper  conception  of  a  CyclopcBdia.  A  Cyclopedia 
which  gave  you  the  views  of  the  late  Lord  Strangford  or  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  on  the  origin  of  the  English,  and  suppressed  or  durred  over 
those  of  Mr.  Luke  Owen  Pike  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cox,  would  be  breaking 
an  implicit  bargain  with  the  reader.  But  this  form  of  breach  of  con- 
tract I  see  no  way  of  preventing,  since  we  cannot  give  people  better 
consciences  than  they  have  by  nature ;  and  editors  are  much  in  the 
hands  of  their  contributors.  But  a  literary  assessor  like  Hazlitt  or 
Leigh  Hunt  might  do  something  to  see  all  fair.  I  was  once  talking 
to  the  editor  of  a  periodical,  who  was  going  to  send  a  philosophical 
book  to  a  certain  Mr.  Quidam  for  review.  "  Good  heavens  ! "  said  I, 
"  don't  you  know  hell  cut  it  up,  without  reading  it  1 "  "  But,"  was  the 
editor's  answer,  "  he  is  our  philosophical  contributor — he  does  things 
of  that  sort."  "Well,  but  don't  you  know,"  I  went  on  to  say,  "that 
Mr.  Quidam  belongs  to  a  totally  opposite  school  of  philosophy  t  Do 
you  mean  your  periodical  openly  to  take  that  side  ] "  "  No,  cer- 
tainly," said  this  editor ;  "  but  Quidam  is  our  man,  and  he'll  do  it  ail 
right.  He  understands  subjects  of  that  sort."  And  to  Quidam  the 
book  went,  I  have  no  doubt.  Certain  managers  of  Cyclopaedias  have 
made  eflforts  in  the  right  direction  by  getting  more  than  one  writer  to 
deal  with  a  certain  topic  here  and  there ;  and  the  effort  is  an  honour- 
able one  ;  but  I  know  of  no  cyclopsedia  in  which  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  palpable  bias,  and  none  in  which  High-and-Dryism  has  not 
done  much  to  lower  the  value  of  the  work.  A.  Hunter. 
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TOUCHING   THE    OYSTER. 


An  answer  to  the  oft-repeated  question  why  Oysters  during  these 
latter  years  have  become  scarce  and  dear  is  not  very  far  to  seek. 
Oysters  are  of  course  dear  because  they  are  scarce,  and  they  are 
scarce  in  consequence  of  the  natural  stocks  having  been  largely,  and 
in  many  instances  wholly,  exhausted,  whilst  the  artificial  layings  are 
not  equal  to  supply  the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  public.  It  is 
useless  to  reply  that  the  Oyster  is  very  fecund,  producing  annual 
hundreds  of  thousands,  or  as  some  naturalists  say,  millions  of  young 
ones,  and  that  unless  morbific  influences  are  at  work,  we  ought  to 
obtain  a  never-fidling  as  well  as  cheap  supply  of  this  favourite 
edible.  Indeed,  no  quantity  that  could  be  brought  to  market 
would  satisfy  the  public  appetite,  which,  disregarding  the  diffi- 
culties of  supply,  seems  to  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on  ;  for,  although 
goo<l' oysters  in  the  popular  shell-fish  shops  of  the  great  Metropolis 
and  other  cities  cannot  be  obtained  under  three  shillings  a  dozen, 
the  cry  is  still  for  more  I  The  railways  have  equalized  the  supplies 
by  canying  the  toothsome  dainty  from  the  sea-board  into  far  inland 
districts  where  people  who  have  never,  during  a  long  life-time, 
seen  the  sea,  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  costly  nature  of  the 
treasures  of  the  deep  from  the  price  they  require  to  pay  for  shell 
and  other  fish. 

Happily  no  morbific  influences  are  at  work  against  the  Oyster,  and 
the  scarcity  can  readily  be  ascribed  to  the  proper  cause.  It  is  a 
blunder  to  imagine  that  because  an  animal  yields  its  young  in 
millions,  and  the  cod  fish  certainly  does  so,  it  cannot  be  exhausted 
or  even  exterminated.  But  a  few  years  ago,  and  a  salmon  famine 
was  imminent,  indeed  we  were  only  saved  from  that  calamity  by  wise 
legislation.  Our  haddocks,  too,  are  becoming  scarcer  year  by  year, 
and  it  has  been  ably  argued  by  more  than  one  writer  that  some  of  our 
great  herring  shoals  are  now  being  exhausted,  or  their  economy  so 
disturbed  as  to  render  them  less  productive.  In  time,  it  is  thought, 
the  vast  cod-banks  of  Newfoundland  will  become  tenantless,  so  great 
is  the  yearly  drain  upon  them.  Even  whales  are  less  plentiful  than 
they  were  forty  years  ago  both  in  the  extensive  seas  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  and  in  the  colder  regions  of  Greenland.  All  our  mis- 
fortunes in  the  way  of  diminishing  fish  supplies,  and  especially  as 
regards  the  Oyster,  may  be  traced  to  mal-economy  and  greed.  The 
productive  natural  oyster  beds  of  Ireland  have  one  after  another 
been  depopulated.  Whyl  Because,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  they 
have  been  '' dredged  to  death.''     The^fine  Tralee  scalps  and  the 


breeding  economy  of  the  animal  ao  deranged,  just  from  sheer  greed 
of  the  ready  money  that  could  be  obtained,  that,  in  time,  they  became 
unproductive.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case  generally,  as  well  as 
in  particular  instances,  that  Irish  oyster-beds  which  used  to  produce 
a  revenue  of  seven  thousand  poimds  a  year  do  not  now  yield  as  many 
shillings.  All  the  natural  oyst^-beds  of  France  ware  years  ago 
exhausted  seriatim  by  over-fishing.  Even  at  Arcitch<»k,  where  dear- 
bought  wisdom  now  reigns  supreme,  the  dredgers  at  one  time  killed 
the  goose  for  the  sake  of  the  golden  egg. 

We  are  being  well  taught  at  last,  that,  however  productive  any 
given  animal  may  be,  it  is  quite  possible  to  exterminate  it.  The 
once  productive  oyster-scalps  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  near  £dinbuigii, 
may  be  cited  as  a  striking  example  of  the  evil  of  overfishing.  In 
the  Modem  Athens  which,  '^  sixty  years  since,"  was  a  city  famous  for 
its  Oyster  taverns  and  for  the  celebrity  of  the  men  (and  women)  who 
frequented  them,  oysters  could,  once  upon  a  time — ^and  that  not  so 
long  ago — be  bought  at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  per  long  hundred, 
which,  we  may  explain  to  the  uninitiated,  means  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Now,  these  molluscs  are  sold  to  wholesale  buyers  direct 
from  the  boat  at  about  the  rate  of  oi/e  shilling  per  dozen !  Five 
pounds  for  a  thousand  Frith  of  Forth  oysters  has  been  paid  over 
and  over  again  by  dealers  who  had  to  obtain  a  remunerative  jnofit 
after  paying  that  price.  Oysters  in  Edinburgh  were  at  one  time 
what  may  be  termed  a  drug  in  the  market,  so  the  fishermen  of  New- 
haven  (Uie  oyster-port  of  Edinburgh)  who  rented  the  extensive 
natural  scalps  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  from  the  Corporation  and  from 
the  Diike  of  Bucdeuch,  at  a  mere  nominal  figure,  took  to  selling 
seedling  oysters  to  persons  who  had  arranged  to  transplant  them  to 
the  feeding-beds  of  the  Continent.  These  sales,  as  might  be  antici- 
pated, together  with  the  increasing  facilities  of  trani^rt  to  populous 
inland  towns,  soon  began  to  operate  on  the  scale  of  prices,  and  the 
Oyster,  once  so  plentiful  in  Edinburgh,  speedily  became  as  dear  and 
as  scarce  in  that  city  as  it  had  become  elsewhere ;  and  a  xoimd  of 
similar  facts  could  be  related  of  other  natural  oyster-beds.  Even  at 
this  moment  it  is  alleged  by  economists  that  the  extensive  scalps 
which  give  additional  wealth  to  some  parts  of  America  are  being  over- 
dredged,  and  that  in  time  they  will  become,  as  other  natural  beds  have 
become,  totally  unproductive,  great  as  the  yield  of  recent  years  has 
been 

The  remedy  which  has  been  suggested  for  the  re^habilitation  of 
oyster-beds  and  the  reduction  of  price  is  "cultivation."  Oyster- 
cultm^  and  fish-culture  have  been  much  indulged  in  (especially  in 
theory  and  as  regards  controversy)  during  the  last  seven  years,  and 
a  large  number  of  oyster-cultivating  companies  have  been  projected 
with  more  or  less — we  suspect  in  the  majority  of  cases  unth  lest — 


from  the  same  caiises  which  have  led  to  that  method  of  inoreasmg 
supplies  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  jears ;  namely,  the  fact  of  the 
natural  supplies  being  inBu£Qkcient  to  meet  the  current  demand.  One 
lover  of  the  mollusk  in  the  ancient  days  to  which  we  refer,  used  to 
eat  such  enormous  quantities  that  he  himself  would  in  time  have 
exhausted  the  most  productive  scalps ;  his  name  was  Vitellius,  and 
he  did  not  stand  alone  as  an  oyster  eater.  We  have  read  of  an 
oyster  p&t^  served  to  some  of  the  gourmets  of  ancioat  Borne  which 
required  the  juice  of  five  thousand  Lucrine  natives  to  flavour  it,  and 
was  filled  and  pasted  over  with  layers  of  British  oysters  besides. 

The  present  cry  of  "cultivation"  as  the  only  remedy  for  our 
decreasing  supplies  and  our  increasing  demand,  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  certain  facts  connected  with  the  natural  history  of  the 
oyster,  as  observed  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  may  be  briefly 
adverted  to. 

There  has  been  with  regard  to  the  Oyster,  as  there  has  been  in 
regard  to  many  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea  (notably  salmon,  white- 
.  bait,  and  herring),  a  vast  amount  of  controversy,  and  it  is  perhaps 
superfluous  to  say  that  no  two  of  the  disputants  agree  on  almost 
any  one  of  the  details  of  oyster  birth,  or  oyster  growth,  or  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  issue  and  fall  of  the  tpcU ;  yet  it  is  on  the 
proper  vivifying  and  favourable  fall  of  the  spat,  that  the  prosperity 
of  oyster  growth  solely  depends.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
some  naturalists  say  the  oyster  is  a  double  animal,  or  rather  that 
both  sexes  are  shut  up  in  the  one  shell,  whilst  other  students  of  the 
moUusca  are  equally  positive  that  the  separate  sexes  exist  in  separate 
shells,  and  are  as  distinctly  defined  as  the  herring  or  the  salmon.  In 
writing  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Oyster  it  is  desirable  not  to  be 
dogmatic,  as  we  have  so  much  yet  to  learn  regarding  its  powers  of 
reproduction  and  its  ways  of  life.  The  various  statements  (many  of 
them  very  fanciful)  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  enormous 
reproductive  powers  of  oysters  and  other  sea  animals  must  be  taken 
cum  grano  salts,  because,  no  matter  how  prolific  any  given  animal 
may  be  in  r^roducing  its  kind,  it  avails  nothing,  if  its  produce 
are  never  brought  to  market  as  table  commodities. 

The  Oyster  repeats  the  story  of  its  birth  by  means  of  what  is 
called  a  spat,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  a  single  oyster  yields  two 
millions  of  young  ones,  an  assertion  that  may  be  set  down  as  a  figure 
of  speech.  There  cannot  however,  be  a  doubt  of  the  oyster  being 
highly  reproductive,  and  it  ought  in  common  with  its  congeners? to 
be  so,  as  countless  thousands  of  its  progeny  never  come  to  maturity 
— indeed  never  obtain  a  chance  of  getting  leave  to  grow.  If  the 
newly-born  oyster  does  not  speedily  find  a  coign  of  vantage  in  the 
shape  of  a  proper  anchorage,  it  becomes  lost  to  the  public  as  a  future 


from  the  parent  ahell,  should  fall  on  a  rocky  or  a  shelly  bottom — at 
all  events  not  on  a  mud  bed,  which  would  at  once  smother  the  embiyo 
mollusc.  A  rocky  stone-spread  soil  is  the  paradise  of  oyster  growers ; 
they  are  well  aware  that  it  contains  the  chief  conditions  of  oyster 
growth  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  of  this  fiict  that 
has  so  much  aided  the  various  plans  of  artificial  cultivation  entered 
upon  in  TVance  and  England. 

For  a  few  years  back  the  fall  of  9pat  on  many  of  the  English 
oyster  beds  has  been  very  intermittent.  In  some  seasons  there  is  a 
great  but  partial  fall,  and  then  for  a  year  or  two  none  can  be  observed. 
This  irregularity  is  set  down  to  the  influence  of  the  weather ;  heat 
being  held  by  some  naturalists  as  essential  to  the  productive  power 
of  the  animal  It  may  be  explained,  however,  that  the  weather 
only  influences  the  destination  of  the  [spat,  the  animal  certainly 
exudes  its  young  annually,  and  cases  are  known,  as  at  Aroachon, 
where  a  large  tpcU  has  been  deposited  during  a  most  ungenial 
season.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  a  prolific  spat,  emitted  on 
some  very  bad  day,  the  waves  over  the  beds  being  agitated  by  a 
high  wind,  may  be  carried  far  away  from  the  place  where  it  was 
expected  to  fidl,  and  then  may  be  deposited  by  influences  against 
which  it  is  powerless  to  struggle  on  such  an  improper  resting-place 
as  will  prevent  its  coming  to  maturity.  The  newspapers  are 
constantly  reporting  the  discovery  of  new  oyster  scalps,  and  these 
must  have  been  formed  by  quantities  of  spat  wafied  to  various 
spots  by  the  winds  and  the  waves,  which,  having  fallen  on  a  proper 
bottom,  have  in  time  become  marketable  oysters.  There  is  an 
extensive  natural  oyster-ground  in  one  of  the  Scottish  Friths,  which, 
having  the  advantage  of  an  island  at  its  'mouth,  prevents  a  large 
portion  of  the  spat  from  being  carried  out  to  the  German  Ocean,  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  said  island,  large  quantities  of  young  oysters 
may  always  be  obtained.  Spat  too  has  often  been  found  in  foreign 
oyster  pares,  which  the  oysters  in  these  pares  were  too  young  to  have 
exuded.  Where  then  did  it  come  frt)m  ?  The  answer  is  obvious ; 
it  had  been  carried  there  by  the  waves  of  the  sea  from  other  oyster 
beds. 

The  Oyster  does  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  has  been  popularly 
supposed.  It  may  be  given  at  least  four  years  to  arrive  at  the 
reproductive  point.  As  an  index  to  its  growth,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  while  in  the  spat  stage  a  bushel  measure  would  contain  about 
twenty-five  thousand  in&ntile  natives :  in  the  second,  year,  when 
young  oysters  are  denominated  brood,  a  bushel  would  hold  a  fifth 
part  of  that  quantity,  whilst  in  the  third  year  the  measure  would  be 
about  two  thousand  :  oysters  are  then  called  [ware.  In  the  fourth 
year,  when  the  seedling  has  developed  into  the  full  grown  **  native," 
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oysters.  Some  very  "fascinating"  details  of  the  immense  profit 
derived  from  oyster  culture  have  been  long  in  print,  and  are  being 
constantly  quoted  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  these  molluscs  is 
a  sort  of  royal  road  to  wealth,  which  may  be  travelled  at  the 
leisure  and  pleasure  of  any  speculator,  but  such  statements  only  do 
harm,  as  there  is  no  way  of  making  money  by  oyster-growing 
without  an  expenditure  of  more  or  less  capital,  a  suffering  of  much 
anxiety,  and  a  large  and  constant  risk  of  failure. 

One  of  the  best-conducted  Oyster  industries  in  this  country,  is 
that  of  the  Whitstable  Company ;  it  is  an  association  of  co-operators, 
and  has,  on  the  whole,  been  very  profitable.  The  proprietors  of  the 
Whitstable  beds  are  all  as  a  rule  '^  well-to-do  "  men,  and  derive  some- 
thing like  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  a  few  hours'  daily  work.  They 
also  carry  on  business  as  general  fishermen,  officiate  as  pilots,  or 
perform  such  other  work  as  they  can  find  to  do.  ''  Work"  is  the 
motto  of  the  Whitstable  dredgers  ;  nothing  in  the  shape  of  successful 
oyster-culture,  they  maintain,  can  be  done  without  constant  and 
careful  work.  Some  men  fancy,  that  in  order  to  form  an  artificial 
oyster-bed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  find  a  spot  of  water 
and  heave  in,  or  scatter  over  its  bottom,  a  few  hundred  thousand 
oysters,  and  let  them  settle  down  till  they  become  reproductive. 
Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  oysters,  so  laid  down,  never 
do  become  reproductive;  on  the  contrary,  they  either  become 
smothered  by  attracting  a  run  of  mud  upon  them,  or  they  are 
eaten  up  by  a  host  of  enemies  too  numerous  to  individualise.  The 
free  dredgers  of  Whitstable  have  not  brought  their  Association 
to  its  present  pitch  of  prosperity  by  any  such  hap-hazard  methods ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  sedulously,  day  by  day,  go  over  every 
portion  of  their  fkrm  —  and  their  grounds  are  so  laid  out  that 
they  may,  without  impropriety,  be  likened  to  a  farm,  spaces  being 
devoted  to  particular  growths — ^working  the  beds,  taking  out  the 
dead  from  among  the  living,  taking  away  the  unhealthy  from  the 
healthy,  separating  masses  that  have  clung  together,  and  doing  other 
useful  and  essential  work.  The  company  possess  a  large  and  valuable 
stock  of  oysters,  and  they  have  so  arranged  the  economy  of  cultiva- 
tion and  sale,  as  never  to  part  with  a  single  mollusc  till  it  will  bring 
the  highest  price  that  can  possibly  be  obtained  for  it;  and  aa 
everybody  knows,  the  Whitstable  native  invariably  cominands  the 
highest  figure  in  the  market.  The  Whitstable  dredgers  never  sell 
any  of  their  brood,  indeed  they  never  can  get  enough  for  themselves, 
although  a  great  many  members  of  the  company  gather  ware  in  the 
adjacent  public  grounds,  which  they  sell  to  the  corporation,  and  so 
add  extra  money  to  their  regular  earnings.  In  the  course  of  each 
year  every  portion  of  the  extensive  Whitstable  beds  is  examined,  for 
the  pmpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  their  stock,  and  great  care 


not  bad  enough  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  London  and  foreign 
buyers.  Had  the  great  natural  oyster-beds  of  the  Frith  of  Forth 
been  tended  and  worked  like  the  layings  of  Whitstable,  they  would 
have  been  at  this  date  the  most  productive  in  £iu-ope. 

Crossing  the  channel  to  France  it  will  be  found  that  oyster-culture 
has  become  "  a  passion  "  with  our  mercurial  neighbours,  and  they 
would  indeed  require  to  be  most  industrious,  because  Paris  alone 
could  consimie  every  mollusc  grown  on  the  foreshores  of  France. 
Much  information  has  been  disseminated  from  time  to  time  about 
Continental  oyster-culture,  and  a  flood  of  rather  rose-coloured 
statistics  has  been  circulated  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  must 
be  received  with  caution.  The  French,  indeed,  beat  us  in  the  regula-' 
tion  of  such  industries,  and  particularly  in  the  collection  and  tabula- 
tion of  the  statistics  appertaining  to  the  catch  of  fish,  oysters, 
and  other  sea  edibles.  Two  places  in  France  have  been  often 
pointed  to  as  marvels  of  oyster-culture  industry — ^the  basin  of 
Arcachon  and  the  foreshores  of  the  Tie  de  R^.  As  has  been  ah-eady 
mentioned,  the  Arcachon  oyster  grounds  were  originally  the  seat  of 
valuable  natural  scalps,  which  being  over-dredged,  became  barren, 
and  have  only  been  resuscitated  by  means  of  artificial  cultiva- 
tion, under  the  auspices  of  Professor  Coste,  who  began  operations 
in  1869.  His  experiments,  being  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Government,  were  conducted  scientifically  and  systematically;  and 
whilst  concessions  of  breeding-ground  were  given  in  spaces  of  eight 
acres  to  private  persons,  government  reserved  a  space  on  which  to 
lay  down  a  pare  expressly  to  try  all  the  different  modes  of  collecting 
spat  which  might  be,  from  time  to  time,  suggested  by  scientific  men, 
rightly  considering  that  the  collecting  of  the  spat,  as  it  rose  from  the 
scalps,  or  fell  upon  the  beds,  was  the  very  key  to  open  the  door  of 
future  prosperity.  The  spat  is  mostly  collected  at  Arcachon  by 
means  of  earthenware  tiles  laid  down  in  rows  and  kept  from  resting 
on  the  mud  by  means  of  wooden  beams ;  these  answer  the  purpose 
very  well  indeed,  as  they  can  be  easily  removed  from  time  to  time, 
and  in  winter  the  tiles  and  the  oyster  progeny  attached  can  be 
placed  in  deeper  water,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  eflFects  of  frost. 
In  good  spatting  years,  that  is,  in  those  years  in  which  the  i^t  has 
been  largely  caught,  these  tiles  have  been  so  crowded  with  infantile 
oysters,  that  hundreds  of  them  had  to  be  picked  off"  so  that  those 
remaining  might  have  leave  and  room  to  grow.  Many  curious 
experiments  have  been  tried  in  the  way  of  spat-collecting  on  the 
flat  islands  which  stud  the  basin  of  Arcachon ;  wooden  erections, 
"  chests  of  drawers "  in  short,  were  at  one  time  set  down  in  great 
plenty,  but  they  were  unsucces^al ;  boughs  of  trees  and  pyramids 
of  stones  were  also  experimented  with ;  nothing,  however,  succeeded 
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more  or  less  of  an  annual  spat  at  Arcachon — ^and  the  brood  oysters 
are  shut  off  from  the  dredger  in  given  portions  for  a  certain  period 
in  each  year.  On  the  artificial  beds  the  sptU  at  Arcachon  has  been 
very  intermittent,  in  some  years  it  has  been  very  good,  in  others 
very  bad ;  this  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  natural 
beds  are  in  most  cases  always  covered  by  the  sea,  whilst  the 
artificial  beds  are  generally  confined  to  the  ebb-dry  grounds  of  the 
foreshores. 

The  oysters  bred  at  Arcachon  are  not  fattened  there,  but  are  sold  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  career  and  transported  to  claires,  or  fettening 
pares,  at  Marennes,  whither  we  may  follow  them.  It  is  at  Marennes 
that  the  celebrated  green  oysters,  so  greatly  relished  by  French  epicures, 
are  brought  to  perfection.  Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
of  these  for  the  market,  and  the  process  has  been  carried  on  for  two 
or  three  centuries,  being  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Much  nicety  \s  observed  in  the  various  changes  to  which  these 
oysters  are  subjected  in  the  process  of  fattening  and  "greening." 
The  pits  in  which  they  are  placed  are  not  of  any  particular  size,  but 
vary  from  ten  to  sixty  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  and  their  average 
■  depth  may  be  set  down  at  twelve  inches,  with  runlets  of  double  that 
depth  in  some  portion  of  the  pit,  in  order  to  equalise  the  tempera- 
ture, and  to  carry  away  the  water  when  it  is  desirable,  as  it  some- 
times is,  to  dry  up  the  pits.  A  fact  has  been  established  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fattening  pits  of  Marennes,  that  is  applicable  generally 
to  the  economy  of  fish  life,  namely,  that  the  fewer  oysters  there  are 
in  a  pit,  the  more  rapidly  do  they  fatten,  as  of  course  the  supply  of 
food  to  each  is  much  greater  when  there  are  few  than  when  there 
are  many — ^the  same  as  in  a  salmon  river.  The  largest  conceivable 
space  of  water,  the  Severn  or  the  Tay,  will  only  feed  a  given  number 
of  fish ;  if  the  water  be  too  populoiis,  the  fish  become  lean  and 
flavourless,  whilst  if  the  number  have  living  and  feeding  room,  they 
will  be  individually  fat  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Twelve  hundred 
oysters  to  each  pit  is  about  the  rule  at  Marennes,  and  it  is  said  that 
a  pitfiil  con  be  greened  and  fattened  in  about  twenty  days ;  that 
would  require  to  be  so,  as  otherwise  the  industry  would  not  pay. 
The  green  colour  is  produced  by  a  vegetable  matter  which  grows  in 
the  pits  of  Marennes  during  the  three  months  of  autumn ;  the  green 
is  not  in  any  sense,  therefore,  a  mineral  production.  In  this  country 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  green  oysters,  otherwise  they  can 
be  produced  in  some  of  the  Essex  beds  of  most  excellent  flavour  and 
quality;  but  the  few  which  are  greened  there  are  exported  to 
Belgium.  The  pits  at  Marennes  are  very  profitable,  because  the 
oyster-fatteners  buy  at  four  shillings  a  hundred,  and  sell  at  double 
that  price,     A  featiu'e  of  the  oyster-work  of  France  is,  that  it  is 


A  description  ot  oyster-culture  as  conaucted  in  r  ranee  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  brief  account  of  wliat  has  been  achieved  on  the 
foreshores  of  the  Tie  de  R^,  where  about  five  hundred  acres  of  ground 
have  been  devoted  to  breedmg  pares,  which  were  originally  all  stocked 
from  wandering  spat,  washed  in  by  friendly  waves  from  some  natural 
scalp.  Exaggerated  reports  of  what  had  been  achieved  by  the  oyster 
farmers  on  the  foreshores  of  the  tie  have  been  circulated ;  but  it  is 
questionable  if  in  any  one  year  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  con- 
cessions,— and  more  than  four  thousand  grants  have  been  made, — has 
ever  reached  five  thousand  poimds,  the  reason  being  the  improvidence 
of  those  interested,  who  sell  their  produce  the  moment  it  is  market- 
able, leaving  none  for  reproductive  purposes — just  the  same  as  if  a 
cattle  breeder  was  to  sell  or  kill  all  his  cattle  when  they  were  calves, 
or  all  his  sheep  whilst  they  were  lambs,  or  cut  his  com  whilst  it  was 
in  the  green  leaf.  At  Cancale  this  idea  has  been  well  exemplified. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  oyster  scalps  of  that  place  were 
wonderfully  productive,  as  many  as  seventy  millions  of  oysters  having 
been  gathered  during  one  year  !  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  a 
feat  was  never  repeated ;  the  reputation  for  productiveness  of  the 
natural  oyster-beds  of  Cancale  attracted  dredgers  from  all  parts  of 
France,  and  they  very  speedily  so  exhausted  the  scalps  as  to  reduce 
the  yield  to  one  million  oysters  per  annum. 

In  America  the  oyster  is  an  institution  of  great  importance.  On 
the  sea-board  of  that  vast  continent  they  are  found  in  natural  beds  of 
wonderful  extent,  and  are  distributed  by  means  of  railway  and  steam- 
boat throughout  the  cities  and  villages  of  even  the  far  inland  districts. 
Numerous  as  are  the  shell-fish  shops  of  London,  they  are  but  as  one 
in  ten  when  compared  with  the  oyster  houses  of  New  York,  in  which 
city  oyster-eating  appears  to  be  almost  the  sole  business  of  life,  so 
many  people  are  to  be  foimd  indulging  in  that  pleasure.  The  custom 
in  America  is  to  have  the  oysters  cooked,  and  this  culinary  process  is 
accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  mollusc  being  stewed,  fried, 
or  roasted,  according  to  taste ;  they  may  be  had  cooked  in  about 
twenty  different  ways  in  any  of  the  well-known  oyster  taverns  of  New 
York  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  The  great  market  for  oysters  in 
America  is  the  City  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  where  it  is  not  im- 
common  for  one  or  two  firms  to  "can  "  a  million  bushels  in  one  year  ! 
Immense  numbers  of  these  "  canned ''  oysters  are  dispatched  all  over 
the  States,  to  the  prairies  of  the  far  west,  to  the  cities  of  New  Mexico, 
to  the  military  forts  of  the  great  American  desert,  to  the  restaurants 
of  Honolulu,  and  to  the  miners  searching  for  gold  on  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  whilst  fresh  oysters  packed  in  ice  have  been  sent  to  great 
distances.  In  the  oyster-fisheries  of  Maryland  as  many  as  six  hundred 
vessels  of  about  twenty-three  tons  each  are  engaged,  in  addition  to 


thouBand  men,  and  if  wc  add  those  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade,  it 
would  give  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  oyster-trade  of 
the  State  of  Maryland  as  at  least  ten  thousand,  all  obtaining  re- 
mimeratiye  employment. 

A  great  amount  of  the  miscellaneous  information  regarding  oyster- 
growth  and  oyster-commerce,  which  has  been  circulated  during  the 
last  five  years,  is  not  of  a  reliable  nature ;  but  many  of  the  circum- 
stances attendant  on  artificial  culture  are  interesting,  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  correct,  although  they  seem  contradictory :  as,  for 
instance,  that  oysters  if  spawned  on  a  muddy  bottom  are  lost,  although 
the  same  muddy  bottom  is  highly  suitable  for  the  feeding  stages  of 
the  moUusk.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  breeding  oysters  do  not 
fatten,  and  that  fat  oysters  yield  no  spat.  There  has  been  some  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  transplanted  oysters  will  breed;  opinions 
differ,  and  it  is  on  i-ecord  that  such  a  remarkable  spat  once  fell  on  the 
Whitstable  grounds  as  to  provide  a  stock  for  eleven  years,  including, 
of  course,  what  was  gathered  towards  the  end  of  that  period.  A  close 
time  for  oysten  is  a  law  of  the  land  ;  but  for  all  that  we  might  have 
— indeed,  we  have  now — oysters  all  the  year  round,  because  all 
oysters  do  not  sicken  or  spat  at  the  same  period ;  in  &ct  the  economy 
of  fish  growth  is  not  yet  understood  either  by  naturalists  or  fisher- 
men ;  as  an  instance  of  mal-economy  we  have  salmon  rivers  closed 
at  the  very  time  they  ought  to  be  open,  some  rivera  being  remark- 
able for  early  spawning  fish,  whilst  others  are  equally  so  for  the 
tardiness  with  which  their  scaly  inhabitants  repeat  the  story  of  their 
birth.  In  time,  when  we  understand  better  how  to  manage  our 
fisheries,  the  supplies  of  all  kinds  of  round  and  shell  fish  will,  doubt- 
less, be  better  regulated  than  at  present :  one  day  we  have  the  market 
glutted  with  some  particular  kind, — next  day  there  is  a  &mine. 

Various  rather  successful  attempts  have  of  late  years  been  made  in 
oyster  culture  in  this  country ;  but  if  the  public  ever  expect  to 
obtain  a  more  plentiful  supply  either  of  home  or  foreign  oysters,  these 
attempts  will  have  to  be  greatly  extended,  and  that  they  can  be 
largely  extended  is  certain.  It  can  ouly  be  by  careful  nursing  of  the 
brood,  and  the  adoption  of  some  good  method  of  securing  the  spat, 
that  we  can  ever  hope  to  keep  up  our  oyster  supplies. 

J.  G.  Bertram. 
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THE   AUDIENCE   QUESTION    IN    CHINA. 


"  Thsrs  is  but  one  Sun,  and  there  is  but  one  Emperor/'  was  the 
haughty  answer  returned  by  the  Chinese  Commissioners  to  the  claim 
preferred  by  Lord  Amherst  that  the  King  of  England  should  be 
treated  as  an  equal  by  the  Emperor  Kea-king.  This  reply,  though 
made  iifty-seyen  years  ago,  exactly  embodies  the  belief  of  ninety-nine 
Chinamen  out  of  eveiy  hundred  at  the  present  day.  It  is  an  article 
of  faith  in  which  they  have  been  carefully  educated,  and,  with  aU  the 
obstinacy  of  their  character,  they  cling  to  it  even  after  glimmerings 
of  more  extended  knowledge  have  reached  them.  If  we  take  up  a 
native  map  of  the  world,  we  find  that  China  occupies  a  central 
position,  and  coTcrs  almost  the  entire  sheet.  The  little  kingdoms- 
which  serve  as  a  firinge  to  the  one  Empire  are  either  marked  as 
tributary,  or  as  being  too  insignificant  to  be  made  tributaiy.  If  we 
read  the  legend  inscribed  on  the  part  devoted  to  China,  we  find  it^ 
being  interpreted,  to  mean  the  Middle  Kingdom,  or  the  Whole  World,, 
and  the  remaining  portions  are  jotted  down  contemptuously,  and 
with  an  ignorance  which  would  be  laughable  were  not  its  consequences 
disastrous,  as  the  territories  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north,  south,, 
east,  and  west,  or  in  terms  equally  vague. 

Not  unnaturally,  this  strange  geographical  fiction  is  reflected  in 
the  inflated  pretensions  to  superiority  set  forth  on  behalf  of  the  ruler 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom.      Like  the  ancient  Egyptian   kings,   the 
Mikados  of  Japan,  and  other  semi-civilised  potentates,  he  claims  to- 
be  more  than  human.     He  calls  himself,  and  is  universally  known  as, 
the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  or  else  he  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Imperial  Ruler," 
the  "Solitary  man,"    the   "Supreme,"   or  the   "Solitary  Prince." 
Consistently  with  this   assumption  of  divinity,  every  action  of  his 
life   assumes  a  religious   character,   and   is   strictly    regulated    in 
accordance  with  the  canons  laid  down  for  his  conduct  from  time 
immemorial.    No  priest  intervenes  between  himfcelf  and  Shang-te^ 
the  one  being  he  worships.     He  is  priest  as  well  as  king,  and  he 
himself  performs  the  rites  at  which  he  is  the  only  worshipper.     An 
imperial  decree   recently  published   announces    that    the    present 
emperor  offered  his  first  public  sacrifice  at  the  Altar  of  Heaven  in 
December  last.   From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  his  chariot  was 
drawn  through  the  palace  gates  by  white-buttoned  mandarins,  and,  if 
we  follow  the  cortege  by  the  light  of  the  "  Rituals,"  we  shall  see  that 
the  Royal  Priest  passed  the  night  in  the  "  Hall  of  Fasting  "  within 
the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven.    Before    awn  the  next  mornings 


and  at  the  same  moment  the  fire  was  lit  in  the  furnace  wher«n  was 
offered  a  bullock  for  a  whole  burnt-offering.  He  then  went*  up  to 
the  upper  tenraoe  and  there  prostrated  himself  nine  times  and  knelt 
thrice  befbre  the  tablet  of  Shang*te.  While  the  emperor  yet  knelt,  a 
prayer  was  read,  after  which  he  i^;ain  prostrated  himself^  and  the 
musicians  played  and  danced.  At  other  stated  periods  of  the  year, 
he  will  bow  down  before  Shsng^te  alone,  though  surrounded  with  an 
immense  retinue,  and  though  amid  a  crowd  of  prostrate  courtiers,  the 
only  wonhif^per. 

Descending  into  the  minute  details  of  his  daily  Ufe,  we  find  the 
same  religious  atmosphere  surrounding  him.  His  very  meals  take 
the  form  of  acts  of  worship,  and  even  the  number  and  the  frequency 
of  the  yisits  of  the  ladies  of  his  harem  are  regulated  by  the  symbolical 
numeration  which  forms  ihe  groundwork  of  Chinese  philosophy. 
From  his  subjects  he  receives  all  the  outward  tokens  of  the  deepest 
reverence.  At  his  levees,  which  are  generally  held  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  his  suite  kneel  before  him  and  the  ofi&cials  who  seek 
audiences  prefer  their  requests  on  their  knees.  On  a  certain  day  of 
each  year,  the  officials  in  every  provincial  city  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  imperial  tablets,  and  on  all  occasions  every  symbol  of  the 
imperial  power  receives  similar  honours.  The  ceremonies  surrounding 
the  promulgation  of  decrees  are  marked  by  all  the  servile  etiquette 
whio^  is  shown  to  the  emperor  in  person,  and  are  thus  described  in 
an  accotmt  of  Peking  by  Rev.  J.  Edkins  :  **  The  cabinet  secretaries 
bring  the  decree  to  the  inner  palace  gate  and  it  is  then  taken  te 
the  Hall  of  Great  Harmony  (Tai-ho4ien),  where  it  is  placed  on  the  east 
table.  When  the  «dict  is  there,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  thing 
as  if  the  emperor  were  there  ;  and  the  mandarins  perform  the  nine 
knockings  of  the  head  accordingly.  After  this  ceremony,  the  chief 
Cabinet  Secretary  enters  the  hall  and  takes  the  edict  from  the  table ; 
he  carries  it  to  the  front  of  the  temple  under  the  eaves,  and  gives  it 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Ceremonies,  who  receives  it  kneeling ; 
and,  after  a  moment,  rising,  takes  it  down  the  steps  to  the  pavement 
below,  where  he  places  it  on  a  table  and  knocks  head  to  it  three 
times.  He  then  takes  it  again,  rises,  and  carries  it  to  the  lower 
pavement  on  the  south,  where  he  places  it  on  the  lacquered  tray; 
Officers  of  the  Board  of  Ceremonies  here  take  the  tray,  extend  over  it 
the  yellow  canopy  and  carry  it  out  of  ihe  Tai-ho  ga4e ;  all  the 
mandarins  follow  by  the  side  gates,  till  the  edict  and  the  accompany* 
ing  crowd  of  officers  arrive  on  the  outside  of  the  Purple  forbidden 
City.  Here,  the  edict,  in  its  tray,  is  placed  in  the  '■  Dragon  Sedan.' 
Bearers  from  the  marsfaaller's  office  carry  it,  with  a  long  row  of  stick, 
flag,  and  umbrella-bearers  in  front,  led  by  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Ceremonies,  to  the  Gate  of  Celestial  Rest,  the  south  gate  of  the 
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officers  stand  south  of  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  kneel  while 
the  ediet  is  read ;  after  which  they  perform  in  full  the  cei-emonj  of 
knocking  the  head  on  the  ground.  Then  the  edict  is  replaced 
in  the  '  Dragon  Sedan,'  and  is  borne  by  the  bearers  of  the  marshal's 
office,  preceded  by  the  usual  array  of  staves,  flags,  and  canopies,  with 
music  playing  outside  the  Tartsing-men,  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of 
Ceremonies,  where  it  is  received  by  the  Presidents  and  Vice-presidents 
kneeling ;  and,  after  being  placed  on  a  table,  it  is  again  honoured 
with  the  nine-times  repeated  prostration.  It  is  then  reverentially  cut 
on  wood,  and  promulgated  through  the  empire.'' 

If  we  would  estimate  rightly  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  settlement  of  the  much-vexed  Audience  Question  at  Peking, 
we  must  reflect  on  the  various  ceremonies  described  above  and  bear 
in  mind  the  meaning  they  embody.  We  must  recollect  that  the 
belief  which  invests  the  emperor  with  superhuman  attributes 
'*  embalms  the  wisdom  and  reflects  the  sagacity  "  of  foi*ty  centuries 
of  Chinese  statecraft ;  that  in  all  his  dealings  with  oriental  kingdoms 
this  assumption  has  never  been  disputed ;  that  he  is  sun*ounded  by 
those  whose  business  and  interest  it  is  to  foster  these  pretensions ; 
and  further  that,  partly  through  ignorance,  and  partly  thix)ugh  fear 
of  loss,  the  first  ambassadors  from  Europe  did  acknowledge  fealty  to 
him  by  performing  the  Kotow — ^that  is  to  say,  by  prostrating  them- 
selves thrice,  and  knocking  their  heads  on  the  ground  nine  times — 
on  being  admitted  into  his  presence.  On  the  same  terms  the  foreign 
ministers  at  Peking  would  now  find  ready  admittance  to  the 
Audience  chamber,  but  by  so  doing  they  would  forfeit  for  ever  the 
right  of  dealing  with  the  government  on  terms  of  equality,  and 
would  reduce  us  again  to  the  level  on  which  the  old  East  India 
Company  stood  when  Canton  was  the  only  port  open^  to  trade,  and 
when  the  "  Petitions  "  of  the  Company's  officers  were  respectfully 
deposited  outside  the  city  gate  to  await  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Chinese  governor. 

The  one  object  of  the  emperor's  governments  in  their  dealings 
with  foreign  ambassadors,  has  been  to  treat  them  as  envoys  from 
inferior  and  tributary  states.  This  line  of  conduct,  in  cases  where 
the  envoys  have  been  weak  enough  to  submit  to  it,  has  been  foimd 
to  answer  two  purposes  :  it  fosters  the  national  vanity,  and  it  serves 
to  place  the  government  at  once  in  a  favoiuuble  position  with  regard 
to  all  future  questions  arising  from  the  pretensions  or  claims  of  the 
countries  concerned.  The  various  fates  of  the  embassies  from  Europe 
which  have  visited  Peking  curiously  illustrate  this,  and  fUmish 
abundant  example  of  the  wisdom  of  dealing  firmly  and  honestly  with 
^e  Chinese,  and  of  the  utter  folly  of  expecting  to  gain  any  conces- 
sion fh)m  them  by  adopting  an  opposite  line  of  conduct. 


advmabie  to  send  an  envoy  to  Peking,  to  negotiate  terms  for  the 
establishment  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Accordingly 
Messrs.  De  Goyer  and  De  Keyzer,  accompanied  by  a  staflF,  having 
obtained  leave  from  the  Canton  authorities,  proceeded  to  the  capital. 
There  they  were  received  with  civility,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their 
reception  by  the  emperor.  On  the  afternoon  preceding  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  audience,  the  envoys  were  taken  from  their  hotel  to 
the  court  of  the  emperor's  palace,  where  they  found  assembled  the 
members  of  the  embassies  from  the  Great  Mogul  and  the  Grand 
Lama  of  Thibet.  In  company  with  these  gentlemen  the  Dutch 
envoys  and  their  suite  were  compelled  to  pass  the  night  on  the  bare 
stones  of  the  open  courtyard.  Fortunately  the  weather  was  warm, 
and  as  the  mommg  dawned  the  Dutchmen  amused  themselves  by 
watching  the  preparations  which  were  being  made  for  the  emperor's 
reception.  The  courtyard,  at  the  end  of  which  rose  the  throne  on  a 
raised  and  covered  dais,  was  about  400  feet  square,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  line  of  guards.  Close  to  the  throne  on  either  side 
stood  two  and  twenty  mandarins,  holding  yellow  umbrellas ;  next  to 
them  came  ten  mandarins  holding  gilt  radiant  circles  resembling  the 
sun ;  then  six  mandarins  supporting  circles  in  the  shape  of  the  full 
moon;  and  beyond  these  were  ranged  numerous  standard  bearers. 
Before  the  steps  of  the  throne  stood  on  each  side  six  snow-white 
horses  richly  caparisoned,  and  sparkling  with  the  jewels  which 
were  thrown  broadcast  over  their  harness.  As  the  dawn  advanced,  a 
rehearsal  of  the  impending  ceremony  was  gone  througL  At  the 
sound  of  a  bell  the  chief  mandarin  present  advanced  to  the  empty 
throne,  and  performed  the  kotow,  then  followed  the  ambassadors,  who 
did  likewise.  Down  the  centre  of  the  courtyard  stood  twenty 
stones,  on  which  were  severally  inscribed  characters,  denoting  the  rank 
of  the  persons  who  must  stand  or  kneel  beside  them.  After  some 
deliberation  the  Dutchmen  were  posted  at  the  tenth  stone,  and  were 
ordered  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  emperor.  At  about  sunrise 
his  Imperial  Majesty  Shun-che  ascended  the  throne.  The  foreign 
ambassadors  were  then  called  to  attention,  and  at  words  of  command 
from  the  court  herald,  they  prostrated  themselves  thrice,  and 
knocked  their  heads  on  the  ground  nine  times.  Thus  ended  the 
audience.  Subsequently  the  Dutchmen  were  summoned  to  receive 
the  presents  vouchsafed  to  them  in  exchange  for  their  own.  These 
they  received  on  their  knees,  and  again  performed  the  kotow  before 
the  empty  throne.  In  the  same  respectful  attitude,  a  few  days 
later,  they  received  the  emperor's  reply  to  the  Company's  request, 
which,  though  couched  in  terms  of  condescending  kindness,  can 
scarcely  have  been  viewed  by  them  as  a  sufficient  reward  for  the 
humiliation  they  had  undergone.  In  it  the  emperor  gave  them  leave 
to  send  a  company  of  not  more  than  one  hundred  persons  once  in 


doubtleas,  of  being  paraded  there  as  subjects  of  a  newly-attached 
vassal  soyereign. 

IncidentaUj  in  the  account  given  of  this  embassy  by  Nieuhoff,  it  is 
mentioned  that  a  Russian  ambafisador,  who  was  in  Peking  at  the 
same  time  as  were  Messrs.  De  Goyer  and  De  Keyzer,  was  dismissed 
without  having  been  granted  an  audience,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  refused  to  koiow  before  the  emperor's  seal.  But  the  difficul- 
ties which  subsequently  arose  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  Crovemments  at 
Nerchinsk  in  1689,  induced  the  Czar  to  send  another  envoy  to 
Peking  with  orders  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could  with  the 
Emperor  Eang-he.  In  the  sunmier  of  1719,  therefore,  M.  Ismayloff, 
accompanied  by  a  large  statff,  on  which  was  Mc,  Bell,  an  Englishman, 
from  whose  narrative  we  gather  the  following  particulars,  left  St. 
Petersburg  for  the  Chinese  capital  The  rumour  that  he  was 
willing  to  yield  much  in  order  to  place  his  government  on  a  friendly 
footing  with  the  court  at  Peking,  seems  to  have  preceded  M.  Ismay- 
loff, for  on  his  arrival  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  set  apart  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  caravans  from  Russia,  known  as  the  Russia 
House,  and,  imtil  he  protested,  the  form  of  locking  and  sealing  with 
the  emperor's  seal  the  gate  of  his  lodging  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  was  gone  through.  The  faint  show  of  resistance  whidi  he 
offered  to  the  terms  on  which  he  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  was  easily  overborne  by  the  mandarins,  .and  the 
28th  November  was  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  As  the  emperor 
was  then  residing  at  a  palace  about  six  miles  from  Peking,  the 
ambassador  and  suite  were  obliged  to  leave  their  lodgings  at  eight 
in  the  morning.  On  their  arrival  at  Tzan-shu-yang,  they  werd 
detained  in  a  waiting-room  for  half  an  hour,  and  were  then  led  into 
an  open  courtyard,  where  they  were  invited  to  join  a  number  of 
mandarins  who  were  sitting  cross-legged  on  fur  cushions  on  the 
ground,  '^  and  in  this  situation  we  remained  on  a  cold  frosty  Taom- 
ing,  till  the  emperor  came  into  the  hall,"  adds  poor  Mr.  Bell.  The 
courtyard  in  which  they  were  thus  uncomfortably  deposited,  was 
lai^e  and  spacious,  and  was  enclosed  by  a  high  \jarick  wall.  The 
walks  were  spread  with  small  gravel,  and  were  |  lined  w^ith  forest 
trees.  At  the  end  of  the  centre  walk  was  the  hall  of  audience, 
behind  which  were  the  emperor's  private  apartments.  In  due  course 
the  emperor  entered  by  a  back  door  and  ascended  the  throne.  The 
instant  he  appeared  all  present  rose  to  their  ^feet,  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies  conducted  the  ambassador  into  the  halL  M.  Ismayloff, 
having  ascended  the  steps,  placed  his  credentials  on  a  table  set  for 
the  purpose,  but  the  emperor  beckoning  to  him,  he  took  them  up, 
and  kneeling  before  His  Majesfy,  presented  them  in  person.     This 
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and  staff  included,  prostrated  themselyes,  and  knocked  their  heads 
on  the  ground  three  times.  The  word  Bos$  brought  them  all  to 
their  feet  again.  This  wajs  repeated  three  times,  and  the  ambas- 
sador was  then  entertained  at  a  repast.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
other  interviews  accorded  to  M.  Ismayloff,  the  same  ceremonies  were 
gone  through,  with  the  exception  of  the  congratulatory  audience  at 
the  festival  of  the  new  year,  when  he  was.  allowed  to  make  his  com- 
pliments after  the  European  mamier.  In  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance, Mr.  Bell,  curiously  oblivious  of  the  open  courtyard  at  Tzan- 
jshu-yang  on  the  frosty  morning  in  the  preceding  November,  and  of 
the  e£fect  produced  on  his  own  person  by  those  terrible  words 
Morgu  and  Boss,  says,  '^  It  seemed  somewhat  strange  to  a  Briton  to 
see  some  thousands  of  people  upon  their  knees,  and  bowing  their 
heads  to  the  ground  in  most  humble  posture,  to  a  mortal  like  them- 
selves." After  all,  M.  Ismayloff  experienced  much  the  same  disap- 
pointment aa  had  awaited  Messrs.  De  Goyer  and  De  Keyzer.  His  com- 
placent conduct  gained  for  him  no  advantage,  and  he  retired  from 
Peking  leaving  the  conclusion  of  his  negotiation  to  his  secretary, 
M.  de  Lange.  No  better  fortune  attended  the  efforts  of  this  gentle- 
man, and  he  soon  followed  his  chief,  baffled  and  discomfited. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  national  pride  that  we  turn  from  these 
humiliating  narratives  to  the  account  of  the  first  English  embassy, 
which  visited  the  Chinese  court.  In  the  year  of  grace  1793,  His 
Majesty  George  the  third  sent  Lord  Macartney  to  Peking,  with  an 
autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor  Kien-lung,  proposing  terms  of 
amity.  In  fulfilment  of  his  mission  Lord  Macartney  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  ascended  that  river  in  a  native  junk  as 
far  as  Tung-chow,  a  town  distant  twelve  miles  from  the  capital.  True 
to  their  policy  of  treating  all  ambassadors  as  envoys  from  tributary 
states,  the  C'liinese,  unknown  to  the  Ambassador,  hoisted  over  his 
boat  a  flag  on  which  were  inscribed  characters,  which  being  inter- 
preted meant  "  Ambassador  bearing  tribute  from  the  country  of  Eng- 
land." Notwithstanding  this  slight.  Lord  Macartney  was  received 
with  great  civility,  and  on  his  disembarkation  was  conducted  with 
•every  available  comfort  through  Peking  to  a  villa  between"  that  city 
and  Yuen-ming-yuen,  where  it  was  at  first  arranged  he  should  stay 
•until  the  time  came  for  him  to  proceed  to  Jehol,  where  the  emperor 
■then  was.  This  villa  was  surrounded  witli  extensive  grounds,  cover- 
ing at  least  twelve  acres,  which  were  laid  out  with  considerable  taste. 
After  depositing  the  presents  destined  for  the  emperor  at  Yuen- 
ming-yuen,  and  arranging  for  the  residence  at  that  place  of  those  of 
his  staff  who  were  engaged  in  piecing  them  together.  Lord  Macartney 
moved  into  Peking,  where  ''  a  spacious  edifice  or  palace  "  was  set  apart 
for  his  use.     Here  negotiations  were  opened  as  to  the  ceremony  of 


cussion  Lord  Macartney  expressed  himBelf  willing  to  yield  the  point, 
on  condition  that  a  mandarin  of  equal  rank  with  himself  should  kotwc 
before  a  pictims  of  George  the  third  which  he  had  with  him.  This 
proposal  was  forwarded  to  Jehol,  and  was  immediately  followed  by 
Lord  Macartney  in  pci-son.  To  his  surprise,  on  reaching  his  destina- 
tion, his  despatch  containing  the  above  proposal  was  returned  to  him 
unopened,  and  almost  as  unexpectedly  he  was  told  that  the  emperor 
would  require  him  only  to  make  in  his  presence  the  same  obeisance 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  before  his  own  sovereign.  At 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  day  appointed  for  his  audience, 
therefore,  he  was  conducted  into  tlie  garden  adjoining  the  Palace,  in 
the  centre  of  which  was  "  a  spacious  and  magnificent  tent,  supported 
by  gilded  or  painted  and  varnished  pillars,"  within  which  was 
placed  the  throne.  In  front  of  this  marquee  were  small  tents  for 
the  use  of  Lord  Macartney  and  of  the  tributary  envoys  from  Tar- 
tary  and  other  states.  "Soon  after  daylight,"  writes  Sir  George 
Staunton,  "  the  sound  of  several  instnunents,  and  the  confused  voices 
of  men  at  a  distance,  announced  the  Emperor^s  approach.  He  soon 
appeared  from  behind  a  high  and  perpendicular  mountain,  skirted 
with  trees,  aa  if  from  a  sacred  grove,  preceded  by  a  niunl)er  of  persons 
busied  in  proclaiming  aloud  his  virtues  and  his  power.  He  was 
seated  in  a  sort  of  open  chair,  or  triumphal  car,  borne  by  sixteen  men ; 
and  was  accompanied  and  followed  by  guards,  officers  of  the  house- 
hold, high  flag  and  umbrella  bearers,  and  music  ...  He  was 
clad  in  plain  dark  silk,  with  a  velvet  bonnet  in  form  not  much  diffe- 
rent from  the  bonnet  of  Scotch  Highlanders ;  on  the  front  of  it  was 
placed  a  large  pearl,  which  was  the  only  jewel  or  ornament  he 
appeared  to  have  about  him."  Directly  he  was  seated  on  the  throne 
Lord  Macartney  was  led  forward  and,  "  instructed  by  the  President  of 
the  Tribunal  of  Rites,  held  the  lai^  and  magnificent  square  box  of 
gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  in  which  was  enclosed  His  Majesty's  letter 
to  the  Emperor  between  both  hands  lifted  above  his  head,  and  in 
that  manner  ascended  the  few  steps  that  led  to  the  throne,  and  bend- 
ing on  one  knee,  presented  the  box,  with  a  short  address  to  His  Im- 
perial Majesty." 

This  difficulty  as  to  the  manner  of  his  presentation  having  been 
once  overcome,  he  was  not  again  urged  to  perform  the  kotow  at  any 
of  the  audiences  which  were  granted  to  him ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Peking  he  was  allowed  to  travel  on  the  lower  of  the  two  roads  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  emperor  and  his  household.  The  emperor 
soon  followed  the  ambassador  to  Peking,  and  examined  with  much 
interest  the  presents  sent  him  by  George  the  third,  among  which  was 
a  large  English  can*iage.  In  putting  the  different  parts  of  the  car- 
riage together,  an  incident  occurred  which  illustrates  the  punctilious- 
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find  that  it  ^as  intended  that  a  servant  should  sit  on  a  hig 
than  the  emperor,  and  the  workmen  were  instantly  ordered 
it  to  the  required  depth.     Only  the  other  day  a  somewhat      i 
case  was  reported  from  l^eking.     A  mandarin,  after  an  audie     ■ 
the  emperor,  left,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound/  a  card  on  the 
empress,  hut  by  an  oversight  placed  her  name  lower  on  tl 
than  strictly  speaking  he  should  have  done.     For  this  oifen©     i 
degraded. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  emperor's  birthday  Lord  Macar     ! 
tended  a  levee  of  a  kind  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  no  othei     ■ 
the  world  than  in  China,  and  as  like  ceremonies  are  performe    i 
present  day,   wo  shall  quote  Sir  George  Staunton's  accour 
**The  princes,  tributaries,  ambassadors,  great  officers  of  stf    i 
principal  mandarins  were  assembled  in  a  vast  hall ;  and  upo 
cular  notice  were  introduced  into  an  inner  building,  bearing 
the  semblance  of  a  temple.      It  was  chiefly  fm-nished  wit 
instruments  of  music,  among  which  were  sets  of  cylindric 
suspended  in  a  line  from  ornamental  frames  of  wood,  and  gi    : 
diminishing  in  size  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  i   \ 
angular  pieces  of  metal  arranged  in  the  same  order  as  the  be] 
the  soimd  of  these  instruments  a  slow  and  solemn  hymn  wi 
by  the  eunuchs,  who  had  such  a  command  over  their  voice 
resemble  the  effect  of  the  musical  glasses  at  a  distance.     T   : 
formers  were  directed  in  gliding  from  one  tone  to  another    : 
striking  of  a  shrill,  sonorous  cymbal.     .     •     The  whole  had 
a  grand  effect.     During  the  performance,  and  at  particular     , 
nine  times  repeated,  all  the  persons  present  prostrated  thei 
nine  times,  except  the  ambassador  and  his  suite,  who  made  i 
found  obeisance.     But  he  whom  it  was  meant  to  honour,  con  i 
as  if  it  were  in  imitation  of  the  deity,  invisible  the  whole   I 
Shortly  after  this,  Lord  Macartney  took  his  departure,  and  al  I 
he  failed  to  secure  any  great  concessions  for  his   countryi 
Canton,  he  gained  for  his  government  a  consideration  in  the 
the  Chinese  which  it  has  never  entirely  lost. 

Whether  the  bow  having  been  bent  in  one  direction,  in  tl  i 
of  Lord  Macartney,  inclined  the  Chinese  to  be  more  than  1 1 
exacting  to  the  next  comers,  or  whether  the  recollection  of  th  ■ 
missive  tone  adopted  by  Messrs.  De  Goyer  and  De  Eeyzer  e ; 
aged  them  to  treat  the  ambassador  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
pany,  who  arrived  during  the  following  year,  as  a  vassal  envoy,  c  i 
it  is  that  nothing  could  exceed  the  haughty  behaviour  of  the  on 
and  his  ministers  towards  him.  And  it  is  amusing  to  observi 
he  was  partly  cajoled  into  submission  by  the  favourable  compa; 
which  were  repeatedly  drawn  by  the  mandarins  between  his  cc* 


on  his  arrival  at  Peking,  by  the  presentation  to  him,  from  the  emperor, 
of  a  large  sturgeon,  which  he  was  given  to  understand  was  intended 
as  a  sign  that  His  Majesty  was  disposed  to  treat  him  ''  plus  favorable- 
ment  que  les  Anglais  venus  Tann^e  demi^re."  This  marked  atten- 
tion drew  from  the  ambassador  and  his  suite  the  equally  marked 
response  of  a  koiow  apiece. 

On  the  day  fixed  for  their  reception,  they  repaired  to  the  palace  at 
five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  6.15  were  taken  to  a  spot  in  the 
groimds,  where,  surroimded  by  envoys  from  Thibet,  Corea,  Mongolia, 
and  Manchuria,  they  were  told  to  await  the  passage  of  the  emperor. 
After  an  interval.  His  Imperial  Majesty  issued  out  from  the  west  door 
of  the  palace,  borne  in  a  sedan  chair.     On  approaching  the  Dutch- 
men, his  cort^e  halted,  and  the  ambassador,  falling  upon  hie  knees, 
presented  the  box  containing  his  credentials,  to  a   mandarin,  who 
handed  it  to  the  emperor.     This  was  a  signal  for  the  ambassador  to 
Ix)tow,  and  as  the  emperor  passed  on,  after  having  made  a  few  remarks, 
he  again  made  an  obeisance.     But  his  morning's  trials  were  not  yet 
over,  for  the  instant  he  and  his  staflf  regained  their  feet,  they  were 
severally  seized  by  the  arms  and  were  hurried  off  to  a  miserable 
apartment,  where  they  breakfasted,  "  d'une  mani^re  qui  aurait  chez 
nous  tons  les  caract^res  d'incivilit^  et  de  la  rudesse ; "  and  if  the 
narrator,  M.  Van  Braam,  had  added,  in  China  also,  he  would  not 
have  been  very  wide  of  the  mark.      Possessed  apparently  with  "a 
ritualistic  love  of  genuflexions,  the  ambassador  and  his  lieutenant, 
Van  Braam,  paid  homage  on  their  knees,  not  only  to  the  emperor, 
but  also  to  his  ministers,  an  act  of  complacency  which  drew  from 
the  latter  the  comforting  assurance  that  they  were  "places  dnns 
Topinion  du  souverain  et  de  son  premier  ministre,  fort  au-dessus  les 
Anglais."     We  will  not  further  particularize  the  numerous  occasions 
on  which  they  sought  their  knees  during  their  stay  in  Peking.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  on  the  very  smallest  provocation  they  bowed  themselves 
to  the  earth.     On  the  reception  of  a  bag  of  grapes  from  the  emperor, 
on  the  emperor's  passing  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  Temple  of 
Heaven,  on  being  presented  to  him  at  the  theatre,  at  all  these  and 
many  othertimesthe  representatives  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
prostrated  themselves  thrice,  and  knocked  their  heads  on  the  ground 
nine  times.     And  all  to  what  purpose?     Certainly  not  that  they 
might  gain  any  political  advantage,  but  rather  apparently  that  they 
might  be  the  recipients  of  every  conceivable  indignity.      When  M. 
Van  Braam  went  to  hand  over  the  presents  sent  by  the  Company,  to 
the  prime  minister,  he  was  detained  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
nine  in  a  miserable  apartment  "  auquel  un  corps-de-garde  HoUandais 
perdrait  d'etre  compart."     Once  the  ambassador,  who  was  suffering 
from  rheumatism,  was  roused  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  to 


in  the  street,  he  received  as  a  great  compliment  a  repast  co  : 
of  some  nasty  scraps  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been  ''  r  i 
^^  Tout  ce  d6goutant  ensemble  ^tait  sur  im  plat  sale  et  p  ; 
plut6t  destine  k  faire  le  r^l  d'lin  chien  que  le  repas  d'on  h  i 
And,  finally,  he  was  dismissed  without  any  sign  of  favour, 
petition  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Canton  by  water  was  refiu   < 

The  tricks  and  subterfuges  with  which  the  mandarins  ha  ( 
tried  to  squeeze  kotows  out  of  unwilling  envoys  are  so  exact 
that  a  certain  sameness  necessanl}'  characterizes  the  recordf  • 
vai'ious  embassies.      We  shall  not,  therefore,  follow  the  dc  ; 
Lord  Amherst's  mission  in  1816.     It  is  sufficient  to  know    : 
steadily  refused  to  gain  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  a  i 
at  the  expense  of  performing  the  humiliating  ceremony  of  th 
and  that  immediately  on  his   arrival    at   Yuen-ming-yiien     i 
summarily  ordered  to  return  from  whence  he  came.     AVe  she  I 
to  one  more  mission  to    the  Chinese  coiui;,  that  of  Mr.  AV;  i 
American  Minister  in  1859,  because  it  differs  from  those  me  i 
above,  in  that  while  those  envoys  who  were  willing  to  eat   i 
limited  quantity  of  dirt,  were  admitted  into  the  *'  Sacred  Pn 
and  those  who  preferred  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  soi; 
they  represented,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Macartc 
duded  from  the  audience  chamber,  Mr.  Word  managed  to  a 
extent   to  combine  both  misfortunes.      Instead  of  supporti  i 
Frederick  Bruce  in  his  just  demand  to  be  allowed  to  pro(  ! 
Peking  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  by  the  Peiho,  the 
nised  official  route,  he,  in  the  vain  hope  of  deriving  some  p  i 
advantage,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  land  at   a 
appointed  by  the  Chinese,  and  from  thence  to  proceed  to  the  <  i 
The  folly  of  this  course  was  soon  made  apparent  to  him. 
disembarking,   he   found  provided   for   his  conveyance  a  co: 
springless,  two-wheeled  country  cart.      In  this  he  was  jolte  I 
many  miles  of  one  of  the  worst  roads  to  be  found  anywhere . 
reaching  Peking,  he  was  poorly  lodged,  deprived  of  all  liberty  of  ; 
and  before  his  aching  bones  had  recovered  from  the  effects 
journey,  was  told  that  the  emperor  had  determined  that  the  r  \ 
tion  of  his  treaty  was  to  be  executed  at  the  village  on  the  c< ; 
which  he  had  landed.     Once  more  he  took  his  seat  in  a  spr 
cart,  and  his  departure  from  Peking  was  followed  by  the  publi 
of  an  edict,  which,  if  it  were  possible  that  anything  could  add  j" 
of  bitterness  to  his  cup,  must  have  done  so.     It  ran  thus  : — ■ 

"  We  have  this  day  perused  the  reply  of  the  American  barl* 
to  the  communication  of  Kweiliang  and  his  colleagues — 

"  (It  shows  that)  in  the  matter  of  their  presentation  at 
nothing  more  can  be  done]  to  bring  them  to  reason.     Besides 


(President),  just  place  China  on  a  par  with  the  barbarians  of  the 
South  and  East,  an  arrogation  of  greatness  which  is  simply  ridiculous. 

**  The  proposition  of  yesterday,  that  they  should  have  an  inters- iew 
with  the  Princes,  need  not  either  be  entertained." 

We  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  several  embassies  in  the  desire 
to  bring  out  in  as  vivid  colours  as  is  possible,  the  lesson  they  teach, 
and  which  it  behoves  us,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to  take  to 
heart.  And  assuredly  if  they  point  any  moral,  it  is  this  ;  that  in  the 
eyes  of  Chinamen,  to  adopt  a  yielding  submissive  policy,  is  to  acknow- 
ledge oneself  weak,  or  in  other  words  to  invite  the  contemptuous 
insults  of  a  people  who  recognize  only  one  title  to  respect — power ; 
and  that  a  firm,  honest,  straightforward  line  of  conduct  will  alone 
reduce  the  pride  and  mitigate  the  disdain  of  the  haughty  celestials. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  when,  in  the  matter  of  the  Audience  Question, 
a  strong  line  of  policy  should  be  adopted.  Our  only  hope  of  being 
able  to  place  ourselves,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  on  terms 
of  equality  with  themselves,  rests  on  inducing  the  Emperor  to  receive 
foreign  ministers  as  envoys  of  sovereigns  in  no  way  inferior  to  himself. 
As  long  as  they  submit  to  be  excluded  from  the  audience  chamber, 
so  long  do  they  tacitly  acknowledge,  from  a  Chinaman's  point  of 
view,  the  supreme  sovereignty  of  the  "  Son  of  Heaven."  It  is  no  use 
to  argue  that  they  assert  their  rightful  position  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  emperor's  terms  of  admission.  Their  unwillingness  to  perform 
the  kototo  is  simply  pointed  at  as  another  instance  of  the  unruly, 
uni*casonable  disposition  of  the  '^  foreign  devils,"  and  their  exclusion 
from  court  as  the  just  punishment  of  their  obstinacy.  The  excuse 
founded  on  the  infancy  of  the  emperor,  which  has,  during  the  last 
twelve  years  stood  Prince  Kung  in  such  good  stead,  falls  to  the  ground 
now  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  Timg-chi  has  formally  assumed  the 
reins  of  power.  The  commencement  of  this  new  order  of  things 
furnishes  us  with  an  opportunity  for  insisting  on  a  right,  which  is 
looked  open  among  civilised  nations  as  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
diplomatic  relations.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Chinese  government 
may  try  to  shelve,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Nowhere,  in  such  matters,  is  the  advantage  of  gaining  time  more 
thoroughly  understood  than  in  Cliina.  Firmly  grappled  with  now,  the 
question  might  probably  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Five  years  hence  it  would  be  solved  only  vi  et  armis. 

Robert  K.  Douglas. 


THE   SECRET. 


*'  II  fauZ  qu^itant  auprh  dc  vous,  jc  mis  un  secret  entre  rous  el  moi,  cl  an 
inigmcpour  tons  Us  autres" — Balzac  (17ih  Century), 

"  BraD,"  I  said,  "  that  in  Autumn  grey, 
Singest  so  sweet  when  the  sunlight  sped 
Lies  low  on  the  hill,  and  the  darkening  way 
Is  drifted  o'er  with  the  light  leaves  shed, 
Wert  thou  woimded,  for  now  I  see 
That  little  breast  of  thine  is  red  % 
Hath  any  loved  thee  ?  and  wert  thou  fed 
On  the  wine  of  the  berry  wild  and  free  1 
Hast  thou  been  mated,  and  wooed,  and  wed  % " 
Then  sang  the  Bird  :  "  I  sing  to  thee ; 
I  sing  when  the  Spring's  light  leaves  are  shed, 
I  sing  when  the  Summer  day  for  dead 
Lies  lapped,  of  its  passing  sweet  and  brief 
I  sing  to  thee !  of  the  flower  and  the  leaf 
I  sing,"  sang  the  Bird.    "  I  sing  to  thee. 
But  I  tell  to  none  my  historie/' 

"  Flower  or  herb,  that  with  eager  quest 

For  thy  perfume  rare  of  leaf  and  stem 

I  have  sought  for  east,  I  have  sought  for  west ; 

Now  that  I  find  thee  among  the  rest. 

With  flowers  that  grow  near  the  beaten  way, 

Thou  bloomest,  and  even,  like  one  of  them, 

Thou  art  not  sweet,  methinks,  nor  gay." 

Then  the  Flower  said  :  "  Other-where 

Seek  thou  for  flowers  that  are  sweet  and  fair. 

I  lived  through  the  bitter  frost  that  slew 

The  sheltered  bloom  of  the  orchard's  pride  ; 

I  lived  on  the  burning  wind,  I  grew 

Through  the  summer  drought  when  the  roses  died ; 

I  lived,"  said  the  Flower,  "  I  was  sweet,  not  gay. 

And  my  life  in  its  giving  passed  away ; 

Dost  thou  find  me  shrunken,  and  sere,  and  dry ) 

If  I  please  thee  not,  thou  canst  pass  me  by. 


Didst  tbou  meet  vnth  an  odoiir  strange  and  deep  1 

I  have  lived,"  said  the  Flower,  "and  my  soul  was  there^ 

It  is  not  mine  both  to  give  and  keep." 

"  Voice,"  I  said,  "  that  upon  my  way, 

At  the  close  of  the  twilight  dank  and  chill. 

Dost  meet  me,  and  then  flit  away ; 

Art  thou  a  shade  among  shadows  gray. 

Or  the  voice  of  one  who  is  living  still  1 

Doth  power  go  with  thee,  and  strength,  and  will ; 

What  art  thou  1 "    Then  the  Voice  said,  "  A  voice 

That  orieth  of  things  that  are  yet  to  be. 

If  thou  hearest  me,  then  abide,  for  thee 

I  have  a  message  from  God  :  Rejoioe, 

I  say,  or  else  lament  with  me. 

If  thou  hearest  not,  pass  on,  forbear 

And  leave  me,  as  I  leave  thee,  free. 

To  meet  thy  question  is  not  my  care> 

I  have  an  errand,  but  not  with  thee." 

D(»A  Orbxkwhu 
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MARGAKET    AND    ELIZABETH. 

By  KATHERIKE  SAinn)ERS, 
Author  of  "Gideon's  Rock." 


JOURNAL  OF   HECTOR  BROWNE,    CAPTAIN   OF   THE    "ROSABELLA," 
HOMEWARD   BOUND. 

Part  I. 

Aboard  the  **  Jtoaabclla,'*  Saturday,  July  — , . 

I'm  to  make  a  sort  of  private  log,  the  goyemor  says,  and  put  into  ship- 
shape all  that's  happened  to  me  this  last  two  year.  He  says  it  will 
improve  my  scholarship  (not  before  it's  needed,  neither,  governor),  and 
may  be  useful  to  take  facts  from  some  day.  At  first  I  can't  say  I 
took  to  the  idea,  for,  as  I  said,  I  must  make  a  logbook — that's 
a  logbook  and  nothing  more — or  I  must  let  all  out  that's  in  me  ;  and 
as  you  know,  governor,  I  said  every  man  has  run  on  rocks  he'd  liever 
not  tell  of  some  time  in  his  life.  The  governor  has  his  answer  to 
that.  **L€t  all  out,"  says  he,  "  and  afterwards  use  what  you  like  and 
hold  back  what  you  like.  I  agree  with  you  in  not  liking  to  write 
down  part  only.  It  may  be  very  bad  for  a  man  to  lie  to  other  men, 
but  it's  worse  for  him  to  lie  to  himself,  for  it  makes  him  both  seller 
and  buyer  of  a  rascally  bit  of  goods."  I  think  you're  right  there, 
governor,  as  you  generally  are. 

That  much  settled,  I  sat  down  the  other  night  to  begin ;  but  it 
came  upon  me  all  of  a  sudden  what  a  fool  I  was  to  be  writing  to  my- 
self, which  I  expressed  to  the  governor  next  day.  "  Nonsense,"  says 
he.  "  Write  to  me — though,  mind,  you  never  need  show  me  what 
you  have  written  imless  you  like,  or  only  such  parts  as  you  like. 
Write  to  me  about  such  things  as  you  would  naturally  say  you  would 
tell  me  about ;  or  write  to  your  wife  such  things  as  you  would  natu- 
rally tell  her  about." 

It  certainly  makes  it  easier,  regarding  it  in  that  light.  But  even 
so,  now  I  have  come  to  the  point,  I  find  it  imcommon  stiff  work,  and 
must  own  to  having  sat  through  two  watches,  staring  at  the  paper^ 
before  I  began  a  word. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  vast  deal  easier  to  b^gin  my  yam  at 
this  end  and  go  backwards,  but  the  governor  he  won't  hear  of  that. 
**  No,  no,"  says  he  ;  "  I've  often  seen  our  young  lady  passengers  take 
up  a  book  and  begin  to  read  it  in  that  style,  but  it  wouldn't  do  to 
torite  it  so,"  says  he. 


at  the  right  time  and  m  the  ngbt  place,  though  1  mean  to  go  hack 
this  far,  and  that  is  to  say  that  I  am  aboard  the  Bosabella,  tliat  the 
Eotabella  belongs  to  the  governor,  and  that  I  am  captain  of  her,  and 
that  she  is  homeward  bound.  Those  two  words  are  the  fu'st  my  pen 
has  written  easily.  Homeward  Bound  !  It  seems  as  if  it  would  like  to 
write  nothing  but  that  all  over  the  paper.  Homeward  bound;  home- 
ward bound ;  Captain  of  the  RoMibella,  homeward  bound  ! 

Wife,  I  am  to  write  parts  to  you,  the  governor  said  ;  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  I  once  get  into  it  it  must  be  pleasant  work  writing 
to  you,  whether  you  ever  see  it  or  no  ;  very  pleasant  work  for  these 
lonesome  hours,  and  for  ekeing  out  my  patience  when  there's  not  a 
whiff  of  wind  and  the  sails  are  still  as  a  dead  bird's  wing,  and  the 
stars  crowding  out  over  us  as  if  they'd  come  to  look  at  something 
dead  and  stark.  And  it  seems  as  if  the  Almighty  had  forgotten  me 
— me  and  all  the  lives  here  with  me  in  the  RoioJjellaf  homeward 
bound. 

I  will  begin  then  with  copying  out  your  letter.  Not  from  itself — 
no,  I  have  sealed  it  up  never  again  to  be  opened  or  looked  at  till 
you  may  see,  with  your  own  dear  eyes,  what  I  wrote  on  the  back  of 
it,,  the  same  hour  that  it  reached  me.  I  have  wrapped  it  in  many 
covers  of  waterproof,  and  placed  it — with  some  jewels  meant  for  a 
certain  person — in  a  belt  that  I  wear  slung  about  me.  AVe'U  be 
saved  or  lost  together. 

But  is  there  a  word  in  the  letter,  a  stop,  or  a  single  flourish  of 
the  graceful  handwriting  that  I  don't  know  by  heart  ?  AVell,  you 
shall  judge,  for  here  it  is : — 

"My  dear  Husband, 

"  Knowing  not  into  whose  hands  this  may  fall,  which  is 
but  one  of  many  similar  letters  I  have  sent  to  different  parts  of  the 
world,  I  think  it  best  to  say  no  more  than  is  necessary. 

"  After  the  receipt  of  your  ferewell  letter,  telling  mc  of  your 
sudden  departure,  the  cause  of  which  I  guessed,  I  could  not  tell  till 
I  had  seen  my  former  mistress — his  mother — and  told  her  all.  She 
was  most  kind  and  considerate,  and,  I  thought,  deeply  moved. 
She  told  me  he  had  been  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was  unable 
for  many  months  to  leave  his  chamber,  and  that  then  for  a  long 
period  he  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  his  profession,  in  which  his 
prospects  had  been  so  brilliant. 

"  I  think  you  will  be  touched  to  hear,  as  I  was,  that  she  was 
absolutely  ignorant,  like  every  one  else,  as  to  his  assailant,  for  he 
liod  mid  nothing.  And  she  was  greatly  surprised  that  you  had  been 
troubled  on  the  matter,  and  could  not  at  all  understand  it.  I  left 
ber  with  the  promise  she  would  shortly  write  to  me.     She  did  not 


much  more  to  tell  you — when  you  retiun  to  her  who,  on  her  knees, 
prays  for  your  safety  night  and  day,  and  now  signs  herself,  with  all 
her  heart's  dearest  love,  your  own 

"  Maboabet." 

"  P.S.  Is  it  possible  Will  was  your  informant,  and  that  he  has 
deceived  you  in  order  to  draw  you  away  1 " 

Patience,  wife,  and  you  shall  know  all  about  that  and  other  things 
more  likely  still  to  interest  you. 

Our  ship  was  going  on  what  was  called  a  "  speculative  *'  sort  of 
voyage  imder  old  Captain  Hodge.  That's  all  he  told  us  when  wo 
signed  articles  in  his  little  office,  and  hurried  us  aboard.  And  we 
found  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  about  as  wise  as  ourselves.  I  was 
first,  and  Will  second  mate.  Will  made  himself  mighty  agreeable 
on  the  voyage.  His  Shakspeare  speeches  were  called  for  day  and 
night  by  officers  and  crew.  He  acted  himself  stiff,  and  simg  himself 
hoarse.  This  went  on  for  months,  and  till  I  began  to  wonder  how 
much  longer  he  could  be  amiable.  He  was  looked  on  as  a  harmless, 
merry,  good-tempered  chap,  that  shirked  work  and  rules,  but  had  no 
more  mischief  in  him  than  a  child.  For  faults  that  would  have 
brought  upon  others  the  rough  side  of  the  captain's  tongue,  Will  had 
only  a  shake  of  the  head  or  a  laughing,  "  Come  out  o'  that,  my  boy ! " 
So  it  came  about  at  last  that  he  might  do  things  a  good  deal  out  of 
rule  without  anybody  paying  much  attention  to  him.  It  is  not 
taking  much  wisdom  to  myself  to  say  I  had  my  suspicions  about  him 
and  his  amiability,  and  his  shirking  work  and  rules.  Now  it  never 
had  been  a  part  of  Will's  character  to  shirk  rules,  nor  yet  to  spout 
Shakspeare  entirely  for  the  amusement  of  others,  (and  when  he  was 
anything  but  Shakspeare  inclined,)  and  I  i^ust  own  it  puzzled  me 
above  a  bit. 

One  of  the  rules  he  broke  was  gossiping  to  the  men  at  all  times  or 
any.  Even  in  the  first  few  days  he  was  apparently  as  familiar  with 
everyone  aboard  as  if  he  had  set  out  with  the  ship  at  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage. 

After  a  time  this  did  not  seem  to  me  all  as  innocent  as  it  did  to  the 
captain.     Far  firom  it. 

When  I  saw  him  come  away  from  some  one  of  the  men  he  had 
been  talking  to,  instead  of  looking  at  his  cunning,  innocent  face,  I 
looked  at  the  man  he  had  just  left,  and  generally  saw  something  there 
that  puzzled  me.  Sometimes  the  feuce  would  have  a  downcast, 
brooding  sort  of  look — sometimes  a  wild,  scared  look,  or  a  greedy, 
grasping  look ;  but  scarcely  ever  did  Will  leave  a  man  after  a  long 
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ihe  tever  next  came  upon  us^auu  left  ns  all  a  gloomy  look-oat. 
One  night,  after  •  we  had  two  burials  and  had  had  prayers  offered  up 
for  those  that  lay  sick,  Will  camo  and  sat  beside  me  as  we  were  on 
oiu-  watch,  and  went  on  to  talk  in  a  mighty  gloomy  way  about  all 
our  chances.  *  He  talked  of  the  horrors  of  fever,  of  how  it  was 
spreading  through  the  ship,  of  the  folly  of  hearty,  sound  lives  being 
sacrificed  for  a  few  doomed  ones.  He  beat  about  the  bush  till  I  saw 
at  last  what  he  meant  me  to  come  at,  and  then  I  saw  it  in  his 
bloodshot  eyes  and  greedy  face  rather  than  heard  it  from  his  lips, 
and  it  was — mutiny — possession  of  the  island  off  which  we  were  theu 
lying,  and  from  which  day  by  day  we  brought  boat-loads  of  valuable 
spices  and  other  precious  things,  obtained  through  the  natives  in 
return  for  the  merest  toys  and  trifles. 

"  Do  your  part  as  a  man,"  says  he  ;  "  and,  with  your  knowledge  of 
the  island  and  the  natives,  and  of  so  many  things  that  may  come 
handy  to  us,  you'll  have  your  finger  pretty  deep  in  the  pie.  You're 
in  a  blessed  plight  now,  most  like  to  die  of  fever  and  be  chucked 
overboard  in  a  dayor  so.  Be  a  man,  old  mate.  Your  wife's  a  proud, 
ungrateful  hussy ;  turn  your  back  on  her.  Live  along  o'  me  and  a 
score  or  two  of  true  jolly  mates  I  can  draw  with  a  wink  o*  my  eye. 
And  mind,  my  firiend,  that  eye's  on  your  good-looking  countenance 
from  this  minute  \  for,  mind  you,  I  ask  that  you  either  clap  that 
there  paw  in  this,  and  say,  *  Done,  old  mate,'  or — oh  !  you  put  it 
behind  you,  do  you,  out  of  reach  of  my  contaminating  fingers — or,  I 
say,  most  righteous,  truth-telling  sneak — saint  I  mean,  of  course — ^you 
just  go  and  be  a  dead  man  or  a  beggar,  with  a  quiet  tongue  in  your 
head,  not  expecting  everyone  else  to  make  the  same  fool's  choice." 

My  mind  was  soon  made  up,  though  what  it  wsis,  when  made  up, 
I  didn't  feel  in  any  hurry  to  explain  ; — 

"  Come,  come.  Will,"  I  said,  "  since  when  have  you  had  cause  to 
think  me  such  a  fool  %  There's  my  hand,  old  mate,  though  you  must 
allow  me  breathing  time,  at  any  rate  before  I  can  say  *  done'  as  to  this 
proposal.  You  are  quick  and  venturesome,  you  know ;  I  am  slow 
and  sure.  If  this  thing's  to  be  thought  of  at  all,  I'm  sure  it's  not  to 
be  attempted  in  a  hurry.  If  you  don't  want  me  to  throw  myself 
neck  and  crop  into  it,  but  want  a  steady,  safe,  reliable  opinion  on  the 
whole  matter,  I'm  your  man — only  give  me  time." 

"  That's  it,"  says  Will ;  "  that's  just  what  I  do  want,  mate  ;  and 
you  always  had  a  long  head.  Go  at  it  now,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever 
knew  a  better  game  afloat — 'shush  !" 

At  that  instant  we  heard  a  step  coming,  and  presently  thev  star- 
board watch  was  called,  and  we  all  went  below. 

The  next  day  another  burial — more  sickness — Will  restless — his 
eye  constantly  on  me. 


"  I've  ttimed  it  over,  Will,"  I  said  ;  "  and  Tm  boimd  to  tell  you, 
irith  aU  respect  for  your  opinion,  the  thing  doesn't  look  the  better 
for  much  turning  over." 

"You'd  have  us  die  like  dogs,  then?"  says  he.  "  This  fever  will 
go  some  lengths  yet,  I've  heard  the  doctors  tell ;  but  still " 

He  made  a  pause  ;  he  looked  sideways  ;  his  &ce  twitched  ;  it  was 
hideous.     (Ugly  things  always  do  look  uglier  in  the  moonlight.) 

"  But  still,"  says  he,  with  a  queer,  drawling  sort  of  voice,  "  I  can 
but  belay  a  bit,  and  consider,  when  a  clever,  long-head  chap  like 
you  speaks  so  strong.  You  rayly  have  turned  it  over  and  come  to 
this,  old  chap  V* 

"  I  have  indeed,"  said  I  ]  "  and  you  may  iMok  how  unwillingly, 
mate." 

"  Well,  you  stagger  one.  Yes,  you  do ;  certainly  you  do  stagger 
•one,"  says  he,  in  the  same  hesitating  drawl ;  a^d  he  said  no  more 
that  night  nor  the  next  morning. 

In  the  afternoon  the  captain  called  all  hands  and  read  aloud  a 
warning  that  had  been  slipped  under  his  cabin  door.  It  bade  him 
look  out  for  mutineers.  He  tore  the  paper  before  us  all  and  threw 
the  pieces  to  the  wind,  and  expressed  his  full  confidence  in  his  crew. 
It  might  have  been  fimcy,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  /  was  about 
the  only  person  he  looked  at  with  any  suspicion. 

An  hour  or  two  after  this,  Will  came  to  me  with  his  hand  tied  up, 
said  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  asked  me  would  I  write  for  him 
a  letter  to  a  girl  at  Wapping,  as  we  might  meet  some  ship  homeward 
bound  before  we  turned  off  our  present  route.  Though  he  told  me 
what  to  write,  he  looked  with  great  interest  at  tiie  first  few  words  I 
put  on  the  paper. 

"Ah!"  says  he,  "that's  your  scratch,  is  it?  I  had  forgot  it, 
though  I  always  did  admire  them  tails." 

We  soon  finished  the  letter-^rather  a  abort  one — composed  in  a 
more  careless  style,  too,  than  Will's  love-letters  usually  were,  with  a 
good  many  small  quotations  finxn  Shakspeare  to  eke  out,  he  said, 
and  containing  some  rather  mystifying  sentences,  such  as  "  J/y  dear 
cJtarmer,  expect  me  when  you  see  me  ;"  or  *^  ielieve  me  my  regard  has  Tiever 
been  more  nor  less  than  before  I  ever  beheld  my  Susan^ 

It  gave  me  a  strong  impression,  as  I  wrote  it,  that  the  letter  was 
not  really  intended  for  anyone,  in  Wapping  or  out  of  Wapping ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  it  was  written,  and  Will  had  thanked  me  most 
warmly,  I  saw  him  comparing  the  writing  with  a  bit  of  the  paper 
which  the  captain  had  torn  and  thrown  away. 

I  knew  then  he  had  found  me  out  in  my  well-intended  effort  to  put 
the  captain  on  hw  guard. 
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smallest  atom  of  the  spray  that  blew  upon  mj  face. 

That  night,  when  our  watch  was  on,  he  said  to  me,  to  my  great 
siurprise, — 

"  Hector,  you  are  a  good  fellow.  You  have  saved  me  and  these 
poor  chaps  here  from  playing  a  fooFs  trick.  Ill  not  forget  this  of 
you.  Hector." 

He  seemed  to  speak  in  his  old,  natural  voice.  I  somehow  warmed 
to  him. 

"  Then  you  reaUy  give  it  all  up,  Will  1 "  said  I,  holding  out  my 
hand. 

"  Thanks  to  you,  old  chap ! "  says  he,  shaking  my  hand  heartily. 

The  captain  now  fell  a  victim  to  the  fever,  and  I  took  his  place. 

Before  he  died  he  told  me  things,  wife,  that  if  then  I  had  got  your 
letter,  I  could  not  have  obeyed  even  jour  call.  As  you  shall  see, 
I  had  begun  to  think  Will  had  really  altered  his  mind  after  all ;  till 
one  night  the  carpenter  came  to  my  cabin  and  woke  me,  his  teeth 
chattering  as  he  stood  there. 

"  Capt'n,"  says  he,  "  here's  mischief  brewing." 

I  sprang  up  and  followed  him,  as  he  led  the  way,  without  his 
shoes,  to  the  galley. 

All  was  confusion  there  ;  the  men  and  boys  of  both  watches  lying 
or  lounging,  half  drunk,  and  all  with  fierce,  bloodshot,  and  maudlin 
eyes  fixed  on  Ranting  Will,  who  stood  on  a  barrel,  looking  more 
horrible  than  I  ever  saw  him  before,  flinging  his  fists  about  and 
raving  like  a  madman. 

As  I  listened,  I  made  out  something  like  this  : — 

"  No,  boys !  No  more  scurvy  tricks  of  this  kind.  A  dead  horse 
is  for  all  the  crows  in  the  field — not  for  one,  nor  yet  two.  Who  are 
we  that  we  should  grind  at  their  mill,  and  get  only  husks,  while  they 
have  all  the  meal?  What  is  it  making  our  governors  richi 
Brethren,  it's  the  gifts  of  Natur.  And  I  say  Natures  gifts  is  not  for 
one,  nor  yet  two — that's  what  I  say.  And,  furthermore,  mates  of 
mine,  I  always,  from  earliest  infancy,  had  a  weakness  for  picking  up 
and  putting  into  my  owp  pocket  pearls  that  I  see  cast  before  swine. 
What's  this  island  in  the  hands  of  our  governors  but  a  pearl  before 
swine ;  and  what  are  we,  mates,  if  we  stand  by  and  see  them  grub- 
bing round  it  in  this  way,  instead  of  taking  it  for  what  it  is,  a  pearl 
of  great  price  1  Mates,  we  are  a  set  of  strong  fello\^s ;  what  can't 
we  do  that  we've  a  mind  for  1  We've  worked  like  galley  slaves  all 
dur  lives — ^Natur  would  now  reward  us.  Natur  holds  out  her  boun- 
teous hand  from  that  there  island,  and  says — '  Come,  my  fine  fellows, 
and  take  your  ease.'  And,  mates,  hark'ee,  I  say ;  come,  and  I'll 
show  you  the  way.  /  say,  come  and  make  yourselves  masters  of 
tLcsc  here  savages.    Bring  civilization  on  this  barbaric  land.    There's 
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Would  ye  pitch  these  gifts  away  ?  What  do  we  want  now  of  ships 
and  voyaging  ]  If  the  captain  likes  to  come  with  ua,  and  see  things 
in  the  light  we  see  'em,  well  and  good  ;  if  he  don't — and  swine  will 
be  swine — let  his  bloated  greediness  sink  him,  that's  all.     Hah ! " 

He  had  caught  sight  of  me,  and  in  an  instant  fired  at  me,  and  as 
I  fell,  flew  at  my  throat  like  a  wild  beast. 

Then,  half-senseless,  I  hear  yells,  fisdls,  groans,  sharp  blows  and 
heavy  blows,  pistol-shots,  and  a  general  clamour  above  as  if  Satan 
himself  and  all  his  crew  had  boarded  the  ship. 

I  attempted  to  rise,  was  again,  though  by  what  hand  I  know  not, 
wounded — gashed  on  the  side  of  the  head — and  fell  insensible. 

When  I  came  to  my  senses  I  was  in  an  open  boat,  in  the  light  of 
the  morning,  and  the  first  fa.ce  I  saw  was  Ranting  Will's. 

Neither  he  nor  any  other  in  the  boat  noticed  me.  All  who  were 
not  pulling  at  the  oars  £i.s  if  for  life  were  lookii^  back  at  some  object 
on  the  sea  behind  them 

It  was  a  ship — a  Government  ship  in  pursuit.  I  scarcely  could 
keep  from  crying  out  for  joy.  Will's  fierce,  bloodshot  eye  turning 
upon  me  quieted  me.  I  tried  to  lift  myself  to  offer  to  take  an  oar,  or 
pretend  to  help  in  some  way;  the  effort  made  the  blood  rush  from  my 
wound.     I  fell  back  again  unconscious  of  everything. 

The  next  things  that  I  saw  were  chains — ^the  heavy  chains  that 
bound  Banting  Will. 

We  were  carried  back  to  the  ship,  and  thence  to  the  nearest 
colony ;  and  there  being  compelled  to  give  honest  testimony,  and 
it  being  proved  against  Will  that  he  had  murdered  at  least  three 
persons  with  his  own  hand — ^you  can  guess  at  his  fate. 

He  told  me  just  before  his  execution  that  it  was  all  a  lie  about  the 
warrant  and  the  officers  seeking  me — and  that  it  only  occurred  to  him 
to  say  so,  and  get  me  away  with  him  in  the  ship,  when  he  was  vexed 
about  their  treatment  of  him  and  his  deeds  abroad.    Peace  be  to  him. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  wizard  spell  all  about  that  4>articular 
island  we  were  bound  to.  For  scarcely  were  we  within  sight  of  it, 
when  storms  began,  and  continued  day  after  day,  till  the  crew,  who 
had  got  some  inkling  of  a  former  voyage  to  the  same  spot  that 
had  ended  badly,  began  to  look  black,  seeing  how  pertinaciously 
I  watched  for  every  chance  of  running  into  the  little  bay  I  saw, 
behind  all  those  dangerous  rocks. 

But  I  made  them  feel  their  lives  were  in  their  hands,  if  they  lifted 
them  against  me,  and  so  they  waited  sullenly  but  obediently  till  I 
gave  the  signal  to  direct  the  ship  in-shore. 


strange  to  him,  when  we  struck  against  some  hidden  obstacle,  then, 
still  more  violently  on  the  other  side ;  then,  in  another  minute,  we 
felt  to  graze  the  ground  beneath  us,  while  the  ship,  no  longer  floating 
freely,  rocked  firom  side  to  side  unsteadily  like  a  drunken  thing. 

We  were  doomed,  we  knew  it,  all  of  us  ;  and  had  not  the  rising  or 
the  storm  onoe  more  quelled  for  a  time  the  passionate  hatred  of  the 
men,  who  saw  a  chance  the  ship  might  be  driven  back  by  the  wind 
and  tide  concurring,  and  that  I  might,  therefore,  be  useful  to  them, 
they  would  have  murdered  me  without  more  ado. 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  the  scenes  of  horror  that  followed — the- 
breaking  open  the  spirit  stores — ^the  drunken  madness  which  at  last 
infected  me— the  abandonment  to  utter  despair  as  the  ship  broke 
up — ^and  all  was  over. 

Yes,  the  good  ship  went  to  pieces.  I  was  the  last  man  aboard  her. 
1  take  up  my  life  there  where  it  was  given  me  out  of  the  very  teeth 
of  death ;  where  I  was  bom  a  second  time,  as  I  may  say — ^bom  out 
of  the  storm  and  the  boiling  sea. 

At  first  I  felt  given  over  to  death ;  I  felt  as  if  death  was  playing 
with  me  as  I  tossed  h^ e  and  there,  clinging  to  my  little  raft,  playing 
with  me  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  Now  I  seemed  free  to  float, 
to  breathe,  while  the  dreadful  monster  crouched,  and  eyed  me  with 
looks  of  lightning,  and  now  again  he  leapt  upoQ  me  with  thundering 
rush  and  roar,  and  devoured  me,  as  it  seemed,  into  its  awful  jaws, 
and  sent  its  fangs  into  my  very  soul.  It  seems  to  me  now,  when  I 
think  of  it  all,  that  I  must  really  have  died  then  and  there ;  and  that 
the  life  I  found  in  me  afterwards  must  have  bcCTi  a  new  life  given 
not  for  myself  but  for  the  sake  of  others  whom  I  have  injured  and 
may  make  amends  to,  and  for  whom  I  ask  humbly  each  day  and  night 
that  the  Ruler  of  the  winds  and  storms  may  safely  speed  the  Rota- 
leUa  homeward  bound. 

I  am  trying  to  remember,  Maigaret,  how  it  first  came  to  me — the 
knowledge  of  that  new  life. 

First ;  yes,  first  of  all,  came  a  feeling  of  stillness,  of  still  firm 
ground  under  me,  and  that  was  a  blessed  sort  of  feeling,  I  can  tell 
you.  Then  I  felt  something  warm  upon  my  face.  I  could  not  open 
my  eyes,  for  they  were  stopped  up  and  blind  with  blood  and  sand  ^ 
so  were  my  ears,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  put  my  fingers  to 
them  and  clear  them,  and  by  degrees  I  heard  several  sounds,  all 
strange,  but  somehow  pleasant  and  comforting,  and  I  lay  there  too- 
sore,  and  bruised,  and  aching  to  try  to  mov€.  One  sound  was  like  a 
lot  of  small  swift  birds  flying  close  over  me ;  a  sharp,  crisp,  silky 
sort  of  soimd  it  was.  I  liked  to  hear  it ;  I  liked  to  feel  that  there 
was  something  gentle  and  harmless  near  me  in  my  blind,  helpless 
state.     Another  soxmd  was  a  rustling  among  trees ;  not  a  rustling 


and  sent  my  thoughts  back  to  that  time  wonderful ;  and  what  a 
happv  thing  it  seemed  it  would  be  if  I  could  find  myself  again  as  I 
was  the  morning  after  that  robbery,  crawling  along  home,  with  a 
slate  round  my  neck  with  "Thief"  written  on  it !  Three  apples,  I 
think,  we  got  between  seven  of  us.  I  lay  thinking  of  this  in  my 
aches  and  pains  and  stupidness  ;  and*  the  old  school-garden  wall, 
with  the  cracks  in  it,  where  we  used  to  be  able  to  peep  throii^h,  and 
be  almost  able  to  touch  the  red  currants — ^that  old  wall  seemed  to 
stand  out  clearer  before  me  than  any  blessed  thing. 

I  moistened  my  fingers  and  touched  my  eyes  with  them — not  that 
I  had  any  particular  wish  to  see  where  I  was  or  what  was  round  me, 
but  more  because  my  eyes  were  smarting  and  hot.  But,  doing  so,  I 
nK>Yed  the  sand  and  stuff  that  was  clotted  about  them,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  I  could  see. 

It  was  a  wonderful  sight  that  I  did  see.  Wonderful  enough.  I 
wish  I  had,  as  they  say  in  the  Scriptures,  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  ; 
but  I  haven't ;  and  I  must  be  satisfied  with  saying  what  comes  to 
me,  Margaret,  rough  and  ready. 

First,  I  saw  a  blue  sky,  but  how  can  I  tell  you  hmv  blue  %  Th% 
day  was  a  dawning,  too  ;  but  howxma  I  ever  show  you  what  sort  of 
a  dawning  of  the  day  that  was  %  It  was  as  if  all  the  jewels  that  ever 
were  grew  up  round  the  horizon  of  that  sky  in  streaks  and  patches, 
like  flower-beds  in  a  garden,  and  all  running  into  one  another  and 
changing,  as  I  could  never  tell  you  how*  And,  Margaret,  that  sea !  It 
was  swollen  still,  and  sobbing  like  a  child  that  cannot  stop  itsdf  when 
its  passion  is  over,  and  th^e  was  a  beam  of  light  lying  right  across  it. 
Somehowy  there  came  into  my  head  those  wards  of  the  song, 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep, 

for  the  beam  of  light  seemed  to  me  so  like  the  arm  of  Some  One 
Mighty  stretched  across  the  troubled  waters  to  rock  them  to  rest. 
So  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  all  my  mates  who  had  gone  dowB  were 
really  dead,  but  only  that  they  were  hushed  in  their  wild  passions, — 

Booked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

It  was  poetry  enough  for  me — just  that  one  line  was ;  and  I  kept 
saying  it  to  myself  over  and  over  again,  as  I  looked  slowly  about,  and 
saw  how  peaceful  everything  seemed,  and  glad  and  beautiful 

The  crisp,  silky  soimd  I  had  heard  was  made  by  swarms  of  swallows 

flying  here  and  there  about  the  rocks,  where  they  seemed  to  have 

nests.     The  rustling  and  creaking,  apple-gathering  sort  of  soimd  was 

•  far  behind  me,  as  I  lay  with  my  feet  towards  the  sea,  and  I  was  im- 

able  to  turn  to  look  that  way.     I  guessed  I  was  somewhere  on  the 


them  now,  and  about  the  dangers  there  might  be  near  ma  Bat 
whereyer  I  looked  there  was  sunshine,  and  whateTer  I  heard  was 
peaceful-sounding  and  pleasant.  I  could  but  think  that  this  island, 
at  least,  was  fi:iee  from  savage  creatures,  and  all  secure  and  peaceful, — 

Rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

Do  you  remember,  Margaret,  one  evening  when  I  came  to  see  you,  you 
were  in  such  trouble  about  your  lilac-trees  f  You  wanted  to  send  the 
blossoms  to  market  the  next  morning,  that  you  might  have  money  to 
get  a  present  for  your  little  sister  that  was  going  out  to  place.  They 
were  all  drooping  and  dead-looking  with  the  heat  and  dust,  and  we 
both  thought  they  would  be  of  no  account.  Then  there  was  rain  in 
the  night,  you'll  recollect,  and  shine  in  the  early  morning.  So  I  says 
to  myself,  ''  111  go  over  with  my  knife,  and  see  if  Margaret's  lilacs  are 
a-looking  up  a  bit"  There  they  were,  all  fresh  and  crisp,  and  my 
darling  under  them,  with  the  bright  drops  on  her  hair,  and  her  pretty 
fkce  so  glad.  And  "  Ck)me,  Hector,"  she  says  ;  "  here  they  are  all 
right  again ;  they'll  buy  little  Jenny  a  gown,  and  apron  too." 

Margaret,  that  morning  as  I  lay  on  the  island,  all  the  Almighty's 
world  seemed  to  me  to  have  got  £resh  and  blooming  in  a  single  night 
— just  like  your  lilac-trees.  It  was  as  if  all  the  sin  and  misery  had 
been  washed  out  by  the  storm,  as  the  rain  washed  the  dust  and  dead- 
ness  from  your  lilacs. 

The  very  rocks  were  clean  and  pretty-coloured  as  I  never  saw  rocks 
before.  Only  I  seemed  a  bit  of  the  old  dark  night  left.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  should  have  been  swept  away  with  the  rest  of  the  misery 
and  evil  that  had  passed  from  the  world,  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
be  lying  there — a  spot  of  blackness  on  the  morning's  beauty ;  but 
when  I  tried  to  lift  myself  up,  that  I  might  crawl  somewhere  out  of 
brightness,  my  pains  held  me  to  the  ground.  I  was  fain  to  lie  stilly 
and  the  sun  shone  warm  on  me.  That  Mighty  Arm  of  Light  that 
lay  over  the  sea  was  over  me  also.  I  trembled  under  its  brightness 
and  warmth.  I  turned  my  face  to  the  earth  ;  but  a  stupor  that  was 
rest  from  pain  came  over  me,  and  it  was  as  something  had  told  me 
that  I — even  I  !^-might  dare  rest  here,  under  that  arm  of  light)  and 
share  in  the  sweet  peace  of  the  island, — 

Booked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 

And  in  my  sleep  I  thought  the  swallows  twittered  those  words* 
and  the  sea  sang  them,  as  the  Arm  of  Light  lay  warm  across  the 
ocean  and  the  shore, — 

Booked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep. 
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Lat There  I  am  again,  always  forgetting  this  has  nothing  to  do 

with  the  regular  log.  I  may  tell  you,  though,  that  weVc  had  a  hin- 
drance since  I  last  wrote  in  this  book.  Greater  part  of  the  Java 
pepper,  which  the  governor  gave  me  particular  orders  about,  got 
spoilt,  through  a  blundering  idiot  setting  a  leaking  bairel  of  rum  on 
the  top  of  it.  So  we  have  been  back  to  Batavia  since  I  last  wrote 
here — a  hindrance  of  three  weeks.  I  was  so  put  out  about  it  alto- 
gether, I  am  afraid  the  boys  have^  found  me  an  ill-tempered  bmte  ; 
yet  they  are  good  chaps,  and  lively,  and  regular  as  clockwork,  and 
seem  to  like  me,  which  I  know  is  for  the  governor's  sake,  and  not 
mine. 

I  see  that  I  got  as  far  as  where  I  fell  asleep  on  the  island. 

When  I  woke  I  guessed  I  must  have  slept  nigh  twelve  hours. 
The  sun  was  far  west.  I  was  almost  lightheaded  with  want  of  food 
and  water — most  of  all  I  wanted  water.  I  got  up,  giddy  and  trem- 
bling, and  turned  me  to  where  I  had  heard  the  rustling  and  creaking 
of  trees  that  I  might  find  me  a  stick.  I  saw  a  great  cluster  of  trees 
and  a  lot  of  queer  grey  creatures  on  them,  and  between  them,  and  at 
the  feet  of  them — all  staring  at  me.  Presently  they  all  turned 
their  tails  towards  me  and  made  a  scamper  of  it.  Monkeys  they 
were. 

It  added  to  the  strangeness  so.  My  head  gave  way;  I  sank  down, 
half-kneeling,  half-sitting,  and  staring  into  the  trees. 

One  of  the  creatures  came  back,  and,  keeping  a  little  behind  ono 
of  the  tree  trunks,  stared  at  me  for  a  long  time.  It  had  a  cocoaruut 
in  its  hand  prepared,  I  suppose,  to  throw  at  me  if  I  showed  any 
signs  of  coming  near.  How  I  wished  it  would  throw  it  at  me !  Ah! 
how  I  hungered  for  it  and  thirsted,  though  I  hated  the  taste  of  them, 
having  been  allowanced  once,  when  a  cabin-boy  in  the  Fortsmouth 
JScUly,  on  two  of  them  and  half  a  biscuit  a  day,  when  we  had  run 
short  of  victuals  somewhere  in  this  sea  !  But  now  what  wouldn't  I 
have  given  that  creature  to  throw  it  1  I  should  have  tried  to  scare 
him  and  make  him  do  it,  but  I  was  a&aid  to  bring  on  all  his  thbe 
and  make  enemies  of  them  at  the  beginning,  which  was  as  well  not 
to  be,  I  thought. 

I  felt  in  my  pockets  and  found  a  piece  of  biscuit.  It  was  a  very 
small  piece,  and  I  devoured  it  nearly  all,  and  nearly  forgot  why  I  had 
looked  for  it.  I  managed  with  difficulty,  though,  to  save  a  bit, 
which  I  pretended  to  taste  with  great  relish,  and  then  held  it  out  to 
the  creature.  It  licked  its  chops  and  worked  the  skin  of  its  forehead 
up  and  down  at  me,  and  chattered  to  itself  and  looked  so  human 
like ;  and  seeing  that,  fool  that  I  was  in  my  bitterness  and  light- 
headedness, I  fell  to  begging  and  praying  of  the  brute  for  the  food  it 
held  in  its  ugly  hand.     Margaret,  if  the  Hosabella,  homeward  bound, 


— zo  you — II  ever,  tnen,  gooa  loriune  maKes  me  proua,  remina  me  oi 
that  time.  Oh,  what  a  picture  of  a  man  1  Remind  mc  how  I  knelt 
there  on  the  lonely  foreign  shore,  with  that  lonely,  lonely,  sailless 
Bca  behind  me,  the  burning  sun  shining  on  my  bare,  dazed  head  ;  the 
great  tree,  with  its  large,  strange  leaves  standing  out  from  the  rest 
before  mc,  and  the  creature  grinning  and  holding  the  cocoa-nut  in  its 
hand ;  and  me,  in  my  tattered  clothes,  kneeling  there,  holding  out  my 
hand  and  crying  like  a  child,  and  praying  and  begging  of  a  little  grey 
monkey ! 

It  took  uo  notice  of  my  folly,  except  by  working  the  skin  of  its 
forehead  up  and  down,  faster,  and  catching  tight  h<^d  of  the  tree 
trunk  with  its  tail ;  and  by-and-by  the  mad  fit  wore  off  me  and  I 
began  to  coax  it  again. 

Recollecting  that  the  creatures  are  quick  at  imitating,  I  took  a 
stone  and  rolled  it  gently  a  little  way  towards  it.  It  shuffled  about, 
scratched  its  head,  and  looked  vastly  interested.  I  rolled  two  more 
stones  iu  the  same  way  ;  and  at  last  the  creature  came  a  step  or  two 
nearer,  put  its  hand  close  to  the  ground,  rolled  the  nut  towards  me^ 
and  rushed  up  the  tree  as  if  frightened  at  what  it  had  done.  When 
I  had  the  nut  in  my  hand  I  forgot  the  creature's  very  existence;  and, 
breaking  my  treasure  open  with  my  knife,  drank  the  milk,  and  you 
may  be  sure  it  was  sweeter  to  me  than  any  draught  I  ever  drank  in 
my  life  before. 

When  I  had  finished  my  meal  I  saw  my  friend  the  monkey  watch- 
ing me.  He  had  evidently  been  watching  me  all  the  time.  I  nodded 
to  him,  which  amused  but  puzzled  him,  and  after  a  little  while  he 
jumped  fix>m  tree  to  tree,  and  made  off  towards  the  more  distant 
woods,  to  which  his  people  had  gone  at  first  sight  of  me. 

I  felt  very  lonely  then.  I  sat  down  and  w^atched  the  swalloirs 
settling  in  their  nests.  I  watched  the  grand  day  going  and  goingr 
and  the  grand  night  coming  over  me  with  its  deep,  deep  blue  and 
large,  clear  stars,  and  I  felt  no  wish  to  sleep  more.  I  felt  as  I  could 
only  sit  or  walk  beside  the  sea  and  look  about  me,  and  think  how 
strange,  and  beautiful,  and  awfril,  and  lonely  it  all  seemed. 

I  saw  great  snakes  twisting  and  twirling  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
trees.  I  fancied  I  heard  the  cries  of  strange  animals  far  away  in  the 
distant  forests.  I  stuck  to  a  certam  length  of  ground  as  if  it  was  a 
deck,  and  walked  up  and  down  strange  and  lonely.  Ohl  how  strange 
and  lonely ! 

It  was  not  in  my  thoughts  to  make  complaint,  inward  or  outward, 
of  my  loneliness.  I  felt  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Keeper  of  the 
sea,  whose  laws  I  had  gone  against.  I  felt  it  was  His  will  I  should 
be  put  hero,  away  from  my  fellow-men,  to  feel  my  helplessness, 
among  the  beasts  and  reptiles.  I  did  not  even  dare  to  wish  for 
deatk     When  the  night  and  its  awfiilness  and  stillness  wore  away? 
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rustling  and  creaking  in  the  trees^  and  the  insects  came  buzzing  and 
swarming  in  the  air,  and  the  fish  made  little  darts  up  at  them  &om 
the  beach  pools,  I  thought  to  myself  as  I  sat  and  watched  and  noted 
all,- 

'^  As  it  has  pleased  the  Maker  of  all  these  to  put  me  here  alone 
with  them,  on  their  level,  shall  I  dare  do  less  than  them )  Shall  I 
dare  sit  and  despair,  and  fast,  and  die,  while  these  seek  diligently  for 
their  food,  and  praise  Him  by  their  very  happiness  ? " 

And  I  crawled  down  to  the  pools  and  caught  some  fish,  spearing  it 
with  my  knife  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  pole,  as  the  savages  do ;  and 
made  me  a  fire,  and  cooked  and  ate,  and  was  filled  and  strengthened. 

Just  as  I  was  finishing,  something  came  against  my  shoulder  with 
a  pretty  smart  blow.  It  was  a  fine  cocoa-nut.  Looking  round  in 
the  direction  it  must  have  come  from,  I  saw  my  little  friend  the 
monkey  grinning  at  me  from  behind  the  same  tree-trunk.  I  was 
delighted,  though  I  did  not  want  the  coooaruut ;  which,  however,  I 
stowed  away  against  a  "rainy  day,"  after  making  so  much  of  it 
before  him  that  he  scampered  off  and  fetched  another  and  another 
after,  so  I  waa  not  likely  to  starve  for  want  of  cocoa-nuts.  It  was 
some  time  before  I  could  teach  him  that  I  wanted  his  friendship 
more  than  his  cocoa-nuts;  but  at  last  he  trusted  me  so  &r  as  to 
accept  some  of  the  nut  from  my  hand,  and  after  that  our  acquaint- 
ance improved  every  hour.  It  was  by  watohing  this  creature  that  I 
discovered  in  the  afternoon  a  spring  of  cold  bright  water.  IMany 
other  blessings  in  the  way  of  food  I  found  that  day ;  and  the  night, 
when  it  came  round,  was  not  near  so  lonely  or  so  awful  to  me  as  the 
first  night  Besides,  I  had  lighted  my  signal-fire  on  a  high,  flat  rock, 
and  I  had  that  to  watch  and  think  about. 

Days  passed.  I  could  not,  if  I  tried,  tell  you  about  each.  I  got 
more  skilful  in  providing  for  myself.  While  the  fine  weather  lasted, 
I  thought  I  need  have  no  fear  of  anything  woraa  happening  to  me 
than  madness  from  looking  in  vain  so  long  and  so  longing  at  the  sea, 
and  finding  it  always  lonely,  always  spockless. 

My  friend  the  monkey,  that  I  had  named  the  "  Friar  of  Orders 
Grey,"  and  called  "  Friar  "  for  short,  spent  most  of  his  time  with  me  ; 
and  if  I  told  half  the  things  I  taught  him  to  do  for  me — and  the 
least  wonderful  half,  too — ^I  know  I  should  not  be  believed.  With- 
out his  assistance  in  bringing  sticks,  my  signal-fire  must  often  have 
gone  out.  He  grew  aoouatomed. to  watching  it  with  me,  and  he 
would  sometimes  look  from  it  across  the  sea,  and  from  across  the  sea 
into  my  face,  as  wondering  what  I  could  be  looking  for. 

He  sat  down  with  me  r^ulady  to  my  meals,  and  it  went  hard 
with  me  but  what  I  gave  him  his  fill.  He  got  mighty  fond  of  me^ 
and  I  was  thankful  for  his  society — laugh  at  me  if  you  like,  governor 


extra  nice  for  dinner,  would  bounce  upon  the  makeshift  table  and 
get  a  backhander  from  me,  that  sent  him  yelling  out  of  the  cave 
where  we  were  dining.  He  would  soon  come  back,  though,  and 
st»ind  at  a  respectful  distance,  sniffing  and  turning  up  his  eyes  in  a 
most  doleful  manner,  that  one  couldn't  refuse  him.  I  was  very  fond 
of  the  creature. 

He  would  often  sulk  by  the  hour  if  I  had  been  long  away  from  our 
usdal  old  haunts.  Sometimes  I  made  long  excursions  inland,  or 
along  the  coast,  and  sometimes  he  would  decline  having  anything  to 
say  to  me  when  I  came  back,  tired  and  done  up,  because  I  had  kept 
him  waiting  for  a  meal.  It  used  to  do  me  good  to  sit  and  abuse  him 
soundly  for  a  sulky  beggar,  or  coax  him  round,  just  as  I  felt  inclined 

Still  the  days  went  on,  and  still  the  great  sea  was  without  a  speck 
—  noHh,  east,  south,  or  west 

Sometimes  I  sickened  of  it  all — the  sea,  the  sky,  the  forests,  the 
strain  after  food,  the  weary  wear  and  tear  of  body  to  keep  in  life — 
such  a  life ! 

I  sickened  of  the  fire  and  its  vain,  vain  hope.  I  would  let  it 
darken,  and  deaden,  and  die,  and  then  stand  and  look  at  the  ashes 
and  say  to  myself, "  There,  look  upon  the  truth;  there  is  your  hope — 
dead,  dead!" 

Sometimes  when  I  had  quite  given  up  and  lay  imder  a  tree  or  in  a 
comer  of  a  cave  half  wishing  to  die,  old  Friar  he  would  come  and  sit 
by  and  look  so  hungry  and  pitiful,  I  was  fain  to  get  up  and  turn  to 
again  and  find  food  for  us  both. 

I  hinted  to  him  now  and  then  that  it  was  rather  hard  he  should 
look  to  me  for  his  living  when  times  were  so  bad ;  but  he  never  took 
the  hint,  and  perhaps  he  knew  what  was  best  for  me,  for  I  might 
often  have  gone  without  a  meal  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thoughts 
of  him. 

Sometimes  a  wild,  restless  feeling — a  sort  of  madness — ^would  come 
over  me  at  the  number  of  sticks  in  the  sand  by  which  I  marked  the 
days,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  sea — ^always  lonely,  always  speckless — 
and  I  turned  my  back  on  all  that  part  of  the  island  I  knew  so  well, 
and  went  deep  into  the  forests. 

One  day,  when  I  had  been  on  the  island  six  weeks,  I  had  one  of 
my  desperate  moods,  and  went  off  up  the  mountain,  a  way  I  had 
never  taken  before. 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  I  started.  I  walked  as  I  never 
walked  before  in  my  life.  I  might  have  been  running  from  some 
deadly  enemy,  and  I  was ;  I  was  running  from  myself — fix)m  one 
that  wanted  to  make  away  with  my  life.  It  was  early  in  the  mom> 
ing  that  I  began  my  journey ;  it  was  night  before  I  wished  to  turn 
back,  and  then  I  felt  I  was  lost,  and  began  to  think  of  my  signal-fire, 
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lost. 

I  lay  down  and  slept.  In  the  morning  all  was  strange.  When  I 
had  eaten  of  some  food  I  had  brought  with  me,  I  began  to  think  of  a 
new  plan  by  which  this  long  journey  might  be  turned  to  some  advan- 
tage. It  was  this.  To  light  another  fire  on  quite  another  part  of 
the  coast.  Ah  !  governor,  we  are  queer  creatures,  glad  to-day  to  live 
on  the  mere  shadow  of  the  hope  we  threw  away  yesterday,  when  we 
were  determined  to  die  of  despair  ! 

All  the  next  day  I  journeyed,  and  towards  night-fall  scented  salt 
water.  That  was  the  coolest  night  I  had  known  since  I  had  been  on 
the  island.  I  was'  glad  to  lie  down  to  sleep  under  a  wall  of  cliff. 
It  was  a  dark  night,  and  damp  with  mist,  that  soaked  my  rags  and 
tutters  through  and  through. 

When  I  woke  the  sun  was  shining,  which  I  had  hardly  expected  to 
find.  I  climbed  up  the  cliff  to  look  at  the  sea,  which  I  had  not  seen 
for  two  days.  I  looked  over  the  top  of  the  cliff  and  saw  the  most 
extraordinary  sight  I  ever  had  seen  in  aU  my  life. 

I  saw  some  three  or  four  dozen  savages — ^naked,  small-limbed, 
large-headed — smearing  themselves  all  over  with  mud ;  others  were 
shooting  at  fish  in  a  little  creek  under  the  cliff ;  others  mending 
great  arrows. 

You  may  think  what  the  sight  was  to  me,  bursting  in  on  me  like 
that ;  but  you  can  never  think,  Margaret — ^no,  nor  you,  governor — 
what  it  was  to  a  man  who  had  gone  through  what  I  had  in  loneliness 
and  now  to  see,  sitting  qtdetly  mending  nets  in  the  midst  of  them 
all,  a  man.  When  I  say,  a  man,  I  mean  a  sailor,  that  is  an  English 
sailor. 


Part  III. 

We  have  had  a  weary  stay  at  the  Cape,  and  have  suffered  not  a 
little  through  it,  for  the  heat  has  been  frightful.  We  have  had  so 
much  doctoring  and  one  thing  and  another  since  we  left  shore,  that 
I  have  not  been  able  to  get  to  this  till  now. 

I  left  off  where  I  was  looking  over  the  cliff  at  the  savages  and  the 
governor — I  mean  the  sailor  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them,  mending  a 
fishing-net. 

I  was  so  taken  by  surprise  altogether  that  I  forgot  to  mind  myself 
while  I  was  looking,  and  there  was  my  fool's  head  over  the  cliff  for 
the  first  native  that  cast  an  eye  that  way  to  see. 

At  first  they  were  too  busy  to  take  any  notice  of  anything,  what 
with  their  arrow-mendmg  and  fish-shooting,  and  washing  with 
mud,  which  I  afterwards  heard  from  the  governor  they  did  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  insects,  which  had  worried  me  a  bit,  I  know. 


was  a  stout  obap,  not  very  tail,  but  big  built,  and  looJung  as  tnougb. 
he  could  thrash  a  dozen,  of  the  varmints  that  were  mudding  them- 
selves round  him. 

He  had  light  curly  hair,  grown  long,  and  blowing  about  his  thick 
sunburnt  neck  and  big  forehead.  He  had  broad  cheeks  and  a  big 
mouth  fall  of  the  strongest,  whitest  ivories  you  ever  saw,  with 
which  he  used  to  bite  the  string  of  the  net  he  was  mending.  But 
the  thing  that  struck  me  most  about  the  governor — I  mean  this 
sailor-chap  among  the  natives — was  his  eye,  the  brightest,  blackest, 
cleverest  sort  of  eye.  There  was  all  the  life  and  fun  in  it  of  Ranting 
Will's  without  the  brimstone.  The  way  it  looked  round  on  those 
natives  and  like  laughed  to  itself  was  a  thing  not  to  forget  in  a 
hurry.  Sometimes  it  looked  seawards  long  and  hard,  and  then  it 
told  a  tale.  Ah  !  governor,  it  told  a  tale.  Whether  sweetheart  or 
wife,  I  could  not  read  then,  governor ;  but  I  could  read  the  impati- 
ence, the  weariness,  the  heart-sickness ;  I  oould  understand  what 
the  sight  of  that  sea  was  to  you — that  sea,  always  lonely,  always 
speckless.     Yes,  yes.     Well,  well,  I  could  understand  it. 

Once  he  stood  up  and  took  a  harder,  longer  look,  with  his  stout 
arm  shading  his  eyes,  and  holding  his  net  loosely  in  his  other  hand. 
He  stood  so  long  in  that  way  that  the  natives  began  to  notice  him, 
and,  as  I  thought,  got  tmeasy.  At  last  they  called  a  chap  that  I 
afterwards  heard  wiuj  reckoned  a  scholar  among  them  through  his 
having  been  taught  a  few  words  of  English  jfrom  a  poor  missionary 
that  came  among  them  once,  and  that  they  drove  away  after  nearly 
starving  him  to  death.  Well,  this  learned  chap  was  called  from  his 
fish-spearing  at  the  water's  edge  and  ordered  to  see  into  the  matter. 
So  he  goes  up  to  the  sailor  and  says, 

"  What  brother  Izee  looking  for  1 " 

The  sailor  eyes  him  with  a  vast  contempt,  and  answers, 

"Fishl" 

The  other  nods  and  says, 

"  Good  !  "  and  explains  to  his  people,  who  all  seem  satisfied  that  it 
is  good.  And  soon  I  saw  that  they  looked  upon  the  sailor  as  a  sort 
of  fish  enchanter.  I  supposed — and  I  was  right — ^that  that  had  come 
about  through  his  having  a  fishing-net — a  thing  they  had  never  seen 
before. 

When  he  sat  down  again  he  went  busily  to  work  at  his  net-mend- 
ing, and  still  eyed  the  natives  with  looks  part  amused,  part  con- 
temptuous, part  miserable,  and  now  and  then  he  would  talk  to  himself 
aloud.  It  was  pleasant,  pleasanter  than  I  can  say,  for  one  like  me 
to  hear  a  man's  voice  again — a  hearty,  jolly  voice,  too,  like  the 
governor's.  He  would  look  at  the  mud-washers,  and  would  say,  as 
he  bit  the  string  of  his  net, 


he  had  no  soap,  was  nothing  to  jou.     JNot  he  !     Me  was  a  gentleman, 
in  comparison,  he  was. 

"  What  makes  your  lordships  so  late  this  morning,  I  wonder  1  Do 
JOU  expect  to  be  a  long  time  gone  on  your  hunting  tour?  You've 
got  an  extra  supply  of  arrows.  Ah  !  I  see — I  see  !  I  shall  be  left 
for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  ladies,  who  will  eat  up  all 
the  food  you  leave  for  me.     I  see — I-  see  !  " 

It  was  a  peculiar  way  in  which  he  said  that  ''  I  see,"  half  patient, 
half  sad.  It  went  to  my  heart,  for  it  told  of  sharper  and  longer 
suffering  than  mine.  It  was  not  till  you  told  me  yourself,  though, 
governor,  that  I  knew  they  had  named  you  after  it,  thinking  that, 
as  you  repeated  it  so  many  times,  it  must  be  your  own  proper  name. 

But  Fm  getting  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  yam  again.  The  sailor 
went  on  talking  to  himself — 

"  You've  got  a  fine  day  for  your  rampage,  boys.  Hi,  ho !  I  wish 
you'd  take  me  along  with  you.  You'd  be  a£raid  I  might  meet  a 
handsome  three-decker.  I  see — I  see  !  Well,  there  might  be  some  « 
little  doubt,  I  won't  deny,  as  to  whether  I  mightn't  choose  a  change 
of  scene  and  society.  Agreeable  as  yours  may  be,  a  change  is  pleasant 
sometimes." 

Just  then  the  scholar  was  orderad  up  again  to  look  after  the  net- 
mender.     Up  he  comes  and  asks, 
"  Who  brother  Izee  talk  to  ]  " 

Again  the  sailor  eyes  him  contemptuously  as  he  bites  his  string 
and  answers  again,  short  and  sharp, 
"Fish!" 

"  Good  1 "  says  the  scholar,  and  explains  to  the  others,  who  all  re- 
peat something  that  seems  to  stand  for  good. 
And  the  sailor  goes  on  talking. 

"  Ah !  it's  a  good  thing.  It  is  good,  and  it's  vastly  kind  and 
generous  of  you  all,  I'm  sure,  to  allow  me  to  keep  my  tongue  from 
rusting.  I  always  did  jaw  to  myself,  and  you  might  as  well  try  to 
break  me  of  sleeping  or  eating  bs  try  to  break  me  of  that" 

He  lets  the  net  hang  loose  about  his  knees  and  looks  seaward 
again,  but  his  face  wsus  not  turned  right  from  me  and  I  could  see  his 
black  eye  and  something  bright  in  it  that  met  the  sunlight '  and 
flashed  and  twinkled  like  a  bit  of  glass  upon  the  ground  on  a  sunny  day. 
"  Now,  stop  it,  you  old  fellow  with  the  scythe,"  he  says.  "  How 
much  faster  are  you  going  ?  You  forget  me  ;  you  have  left  me  here 
and  forgotten  me,  and  I  can  see  you  are  going  over  yon  water,  and 
you  are  making  for  a  shore  I  know,  and  for  a  flower  I  have  growing 
there — ^a  flower  so  sweet  that  I  can  smell  it  here^  and  it  keeps  me 
alive — Love.  Yes,  you  know,  that  is  the  name  of  it,  and  you  want 
to  cut  it  down.    I  know  you,  old  fellow  ;  you  are  very  fond  of  cutting 


He  snaKes  nis  neaa  ana  benos  it  aown  over  nis  worK,  and  up  starts 
again  the  learned  character  with, 

"  What  makes  brother  Izee  be  sad  T' 

And  again  Izee  answers  sharp  and  short, — 

**Fishr 

*'  Good ! "  says  the  sdiolar,  and  explains;  and  all  look  with  inquisi^ 
tive  eyes  at  the  sea,  as  if  wondering  what  the  fish  are  up  to. 

And  the  sailor  still  talks  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  you  think  this  is  to  go  on  to  all  eternity,  my 
hearties.     Ah,  I  see — I  see !    Well !  " 

And  he  mends  his  net  with  careful,  patient  hands. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  go  on  for  ever,"  he  says.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  it 
will.  There  is  no  end  to  this  sort  of  thing,  except  in  stoiy  books. 
There  has  been  four  years  of  it ;  so  why  shouldn't  it  go  on  1  And  it 
rdll  go  on.  Yes ;  I  see — I  see  !  I  must  catch  your  fish,  and  teach 
your  English  scholar,  and  mind  your  sweet  babies  for  you,  for  ever 
and  for  ever." 

And  he  suddenly  shakes  his  fist  at  them,  muttering  something  not 
at  all  complimentary  to  the  race. 

Up  posts  old  wiseacre  with, 

**  What  make  brother  Izee  angry  1 " 

"  Fish  ! "  grunts  the  sailor. 

"  Good ! "  answers  the  scholar,  and  again  explains  to  his  people, 
who  all  look  towards  the  sea  this  time  suspiciously  and  indignantly, 
as  if  they  judged  from  Brother  Izee's  anger  that  the  fish  did  not 
intend  to  turn  up  at  all  that  morning. 

As  in  time  my  astonishment  wore  off,  and  I  got  more  used  to  the 
strange  scene,  I  recollected  to  keep  myself  out  of  sight.  I  was  now 
looking  down  on  them  all  from  behind  a  little  bush  that  grew  on  the 
rock. 

Hidden  by  this  I  watched  the  excursion-party  getting  ready.  They 
took  much  pains  in  their  own  way  to  fit  themselves  for  the  occasion, 
and  appeared  mighty  well  satisfied  when  they  were  all  ready,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  aU. 

The  sailor  watched  them  with  a  sort  of  weary  contempt. 

"  How  many  times,"  says  he, "  have  I  watched  you  strut  off  in  that 
fashion  ?  And  how  many  more  times  shall  I  have  to  watch  you  1  Ah  I 
I  see — I  see." 

His  head  dropped  very  low  over  his  knee  where  the  net  lay,  and  his 
face  was  very  puckered  up  and  weary  looking* 

"  I  see,"  he  says,  "  I  see  !  It  has  been  for  foiu*  years,  and  it  will 
be  years  and  years  and  years  more.  And  my  'Lizbeth,  she  will  many 
again,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Josh  Vandereck." 

{To  he  coniinuid,) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   SILENT  SISTERS. 

T^  8*  hroKwrffoixivti  t^kc  Topy6yaSy  cdtfk  viXmpa, 
At  Sa^nnjd^va  vtuov  hf*  'Akcoi^^  fioBi^typ, 
liriaoyKerp'fitiraay, 

In  a  southern  suburb  of  London,  close  to  the  river  Thames,  there 
stands — at  any  rate  it  was  standing  a  few  years  ago — an  old  square 
brick  house,  surrounded  by  more  than  an  acre  of  land.  This  land 
was  hidden  from  inquisitive  eyes  by  a  brick  wall  eight  feet  high, 
with  cJievaius  de  frise  on  its  summit :  and  the  only  access  to  the  * 
house  was  by  a  heavily  barred  gate,  through  which  few  were  ever 
seen  to  pass.  Whoso  rang  the  bell  thereat  was  cautiously  examined 
through  a  small  grating — if  indeed  any  notice  was  taken  of  him  at 
all :  it  was  as  often  one  way  as  the' other. 

The  grounds,  which  once  had  been  a  pleasant  garden,  were  an 
untended  wilderness.  The  house  was  built  between  court  and 
garden,  as  the  French  say :  but  the  court  was  toward  the  river  and 
had  access  thereto  by  an  old-fashioned  water-gate,  iji  the  style 
(though  of  course  on  a  far  smaller  scale)  of  those  at  the  Tower  and 
Somerset  House.  There  was  a  shudder  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place :  any  one  entering  it  mfght  well  be  reminded  of  that  Dark 
Tower  to  which  Childe  Roland  made  his  way,  or  of  that  Haunted 
House  described  by  Hood.  People  in  the  neighbourhood  could  not 
make  it  out.  No  tradesman  ever  called  there.  The  postman  never 
had  a  letter  to  deliver.  When  the  rate-collector  wanted  his  money 
it  was  always  ready  for  him,  thrust  through  the  grating  of  the  gate- 
way in  return  for  his  receipt,  no  word  being  spoken.  He  was  a 
garrulous  little  fellow,  this  rate-collector,  Passmore,  and  he  told  his 
cronies  at  the  "  Spread  Eagle  "  strange  tales  of  the  persons  who  paid 
him.  Sometimes  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  awfully  old  woman,  with 
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Dut  With  a  wua  looK  m  ner  tace  tnat  seemea  to  treeze  mm  tmx>iign. 
Passmore  always  fomid  somebodj  to  treat  bim  with  grog  after  a  visit 
to  the  Red  House,  as  it  was  coimnonly  called.  It  was  the  mysteiy 
z>f  the  neighbom-hood. 

Let  us  wiyeil  that  mystery.  I  have  never  quite  miderstood  why  poor 
Phorcus,  son  of  Sea  and  Earth,  was  condemned  to  have  six  such 
objectionable  daughters — the  three  Graiae,  who  were  bom  very  old, 
and  had  among  them  but  one  eye  and  one  tooth,  which  they  lent  each 
other  on  great  occasions — and  the  three  Gorgones,  who  had  a  sort 
of  wild  beauty,  only  their  hairs  were  snakes  and  thjey  had  marvellous 
biting  and  scratching  faculties.  True  the  legend  must  be,  for  are 
not  the  descendants  of  the  Phorcydes  among  us  1  Who  has  not  seen 
the  appalling  ugliness  of  old  Pephredo,  the  still  more  appalling^ 
beauty  of.  Medusa  1  Can  there  be  a  Congress  or  Cimspiracy 
without  themi  Do  they  not  fire  cities  and  disestablish  churches? 
Are  they  not  rampant  in  conversaziones  and  loquacious  in  reviews  1 

At  about  four  on  a  winter^s  afternoon,  there  sat  three  daughters  of 
Phorcus  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Red  House,  overlook- 
ing the  courtyard  that  abutted  on  the  river.  It  was  a  dreary  day : 
snow  fell,  and  turned  to  mud  :  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  omnibuses 
were  lost  in  the  streets,  and  all  the  cabmen  had  gone  home  to  their 
gin  and  pipes.  The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  these  three  persons 
sat  was  of  stone,  uncarpeted :  a  small  fire  flickered  in  a  huge  grate  : 
two  tallow  candles  burnt  upon  the  table,  feebly  fighting  the  fog 
which  forced  its  way  through  cracks  and  crannies  and  chinks 
innumerable.  The  old  decaying  timbers  of  the  house  creaked 
ominously  in  the  wind.  A  huge  spider,  hairy-legged,  with  a  body 
the  size  of  a  florin,  walked  about  the  deal  table.  The  weird  sisters 
were  silent 

Two  of  them  were  elder  daughters  of  Phorcus  :  one  belonged  to 
the  younger  family.  All  three  were  in  long  black  dresses,  sombre 
and  without  ornament :  on  the  front  of  each  dress  was  a  number 
sewn  in  white.  Those  numbers  were  8,  11,  13.  They  were  used  as 
substitutes  for  names,  and  denoted  order  of  standing  in  that  secret 
society  known  as  the  "Silent  Sisters." 

No.  8  was  in  the  seat  of  honour.  She  was  a  woman  somewhere 
between  sixty  and  seventy,  with  an  expression  of  countenance  so 
painfully  bland  that  it  recalled  that  rhyme  of  childhood  : 

" '  Will  you  walk  inta  my  parlonx  ? '  said  the  spider  to  the  fly." 

Her  hair  was  white ;  her  voice  was  soft ;  she  held  her  head  on  one 
side ;  her  hands  were  slightly  tremulous.  You  would  never  have 
imagined  her  the  cruellest  woman  in  England.  You  would  never 
conceive  what  those  glassy  old  eyes  had  witnessed,  what  that  low  soft 
voice  had  commanded. 


ptu-nijTBis.  ouo  uuAL  lewcr  xt;eiin  mtiu  lui^  icguuuiuy  aaugiii^r  OX 
Phorcus.  Her  eyes  were  green,  her  lips  blue,  and  her  cheeks  the 
colour  of  adipocere.  Any  story  of  ghoul  or  vampire  might  well  be 
believed  in  this  old  woman's  presence.  One  would  not  like  to  touch 
her  hand,  dreading  the  moisture  of  the  charnel-house. 

No.  13  was  young  .  .  .  twenty-two  perhaps.  She  was  very  tall 
and  rather  ungainly  in  her  build.  Her  hair  was  yellow ;  her  face 
and  hands  sallow  and  freckled;  but  her  eyes  were  the  most  re- 
markable of  her  ^features.  They  looked  quite  different  ways,  and 
the  left  was  considerably  larger  than  the  right,  and  of  a  different 
colour.  The  left  was  a  cat's  gray :  the  right  was  a  gipsy's  black. 
No.  13,  for  the  rest,  seemed  incapable  of  sitting  still  an  instant. 
She  fidgeted  perpetually,  and  was  evidently  anxious  to  break  the 
silence.  With  much  alacrity  she  sprang  from  her  seat  when  a  small 
bell  tinkled.  She  took  up  a  candle,  opened  a  door  at  the  back,  and 
admitted  the  daughter  of  Phorcus  whom  we  must  know  as  No.  6, 
though  the  figure  appeared  not  on  the  dress  she  was  then  wear- 
ing. 

No.  6  was  about  twenty-eight,  I  should  judge.  She  was  dressed  in 
blue  serge  with  anchor  buttons,  and  a  straw  hat.  She  brought  in  with 
her  a  rather  laige  black  bag.  She  was  a  woman  decidedly  handsome, 
but  with  a  touch  of  wUdness.  She  took  the  seat  vacated  for  her 
by  No.  8,  opened  the  bag,  and  placed  its  contents  on  the  table. 
There  was  some  bread  and  cold  meat  and  an  immense  budget  of 
letters. 

"  I  am  not  hungry,"  said  Six.  "  I  lunched  with  Count  Vllassoffsky. 
If  you  will  eat,  I  will  just  glance  through  the  despatches,  for  which  I 
have  not  yet  had  time." 

Eight,  Eleven,  and  Thirteen  went  sharply  to  work  on  their  coarse 
fare.  Perhaps  they  wished  they  had  been  with  Six  at  Vllassoff- 
sky's  in  Piccadilly.  But  they  dared  not  say  so.  The  despotism  of 
equality  is  stern. 

While  three  of  the  Silent  Sisters  are  eating  their  fru^  meal,  and 
the  foiuiih  is  perusing  her  despatches,  it  may  be  f\&  well  to  say  a 
little  more  about  them,  and  their  allies — the  Free  Brothers.  The  four 
members  of  the  secret  sisterhood  whom  I  have  attempted  to  describe 
were  all  of  different  nations.  Eight  was  English ;  a  widow ;  a  woman 
of  some  property.  She  carefully  avoided  doing  her  duty  to  her 
children,  in  order  to  do  her  duty  to  the  future  republic  of  Europe. 
She  sent  cheques  to  assassins  and  mob  orators  until  the  day  when  the 
Silent  Sisters  found  her  out  j  with  them  she  passed  an  apprenticeship 
to  conspiracy,  and  was  now  obliged  to  expend  her  money  imder  their 
direction. 

Eleven  was  a  Parisienne,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  blessed  by 
Kobespierro  as  he  passed  to  his  fate  on  the  28th  of  July,  1794  :  she 
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by  reason  of  that  benediction.  She  was  a  saint  of  the  democratic 
church.  Its  most  infallible  Pope  had  canonized  her  by  a  word. 
She  could  not  have  been  hideous  years  ago :  for  though  devoid  of 
money,  she  had  married — and  outlived — three  husbands. 

Thirteen  was  Italian — Neapolitan  indeed,  though  without  any  of 
the  beauty  frequent  in  lotos-eating  Parthenope.  Those  who  have 
visited  Naples  must  however  have  noticed  that  there  is  some  fine 
well-developed  ugliness  in  that  city,  as  indeed  in  most  parts  of  Italy. 
'Tis  all  very  well  for  Byron  to  exclaim  : 

**  I  like  the  women  too  (forgive  my  folly)," 

and  to  talk  of  "  the  rich  peasant  cheek  of  ruddy  bronze,"  and  "  the 
high  dama's  brow :"  but  I  guess  he  greatly  preferred  the  healthier  and 
purer  and  less  easily  withered  beauty  of  the  English.  He  says  just 
before  that  h©  "  likes  to  dine  on  becafico  ; "  if  he  had  been  kept  upon 
them  for  a  week,  how  he  would  have  longed  for  a  rump-steak  and 
oysters !  For  my  own  part  I  have  seen  Englishwomen  lovelier  than 
any  Madonna  of  Kafaelle's,  than  any  fSeu^e  that  Guido  has  painted. 
I  do  not  think  an  English  gurl  could  be  uglier  than  this  young  con- 
spirator from  Naples. 

Six,  who  is  poring  over  her  letteirs,  who  is  handsome  in  a  wild  way, 
whose  eyes  seem  first  to  fascinate  and  then  to  frighten,  is  Russian. 
She  was  bom  a  serf.  Now,  after  ten  years  passed  in  the  chief 
European  cities,  she  is  recognized  by  her  colleagues — both  Free 
Brothers  and  Silent  Sisters — as  one  of  their  most  useful  instruments. 
She  can  talk  many  languages ;  she  can  act  many  parts.  She  is 
already  higher  in  the  association  than  Eight,  who  is  wealthy  ;  than 
Eleven,  who  has  received  the  blessing  of  Robespierre ;  'than  Thirteen, 
who  has  in  her  veins  the  blood  of  Boiurbon. 

The  Free  Brothers  and  Silent  Sisters  had  hitherto  done  little 
business  in  England :  but  these  four  of  the  sisterhood  had  recently 
come  over  on  a  special  mission.  The  organization  of  the  two 
Societies  is  a  curious  development  of  the  principle  of  the  Sheikh  al 
Jebal  or  Old  Maji  of  the  Mountain,  who  maddened  his  followers  with 
hachish,  whence  they  came  to  be  called  Assassins.  The  maddening 
potion  of  these  conspirators  was  the  dream  of  liberty,  but  in  trying  to 
obtain  it,  they  subjected  themselves  to  the  most  rigorous  despotism. 
Every  member  possessed  absolute  command  over  members  of  lower 
grade.  The  male  and  female  guilds  were  separately  numbered  :  but 
No.  One  was  the  same  in  both,  and  was  entirely  unknown  to  any 
members  of  either  Society  except  No.  Two  in  each.  Whether 
No.  One  was  man  or  woman  remained  a  profound  secret.  No 
Llama  or  Mikado  was  ever  fenced  roimd  by  more  impenetrable 
mysteries. 
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in  Europe,  he  thought  himself  safe  in  England.  But  the  allied 
societies  of  conspirators  would  not  leave  him  alone,  for  revenge  was 
sworn  against  him,  and  he  was  known  to  be  an  Imperial  favourite, 
luad  it  was  thought  that  he  might  be  meddling  in  matters  political.  So 
Oistraviejff  was  systematically  pursued.  Doubtless  No.  One  had  his 
reasons  for  giving  the  order. 

,No,  Six  at  any  rate  had  good  reasons  for  carrying  it  out.  Ten 
years  before  she  was  Paulovna,  daughter  of  Ivan,  a  pretty  girl  ready 
to  be  married.  Even  in  wintry  Russia  there  are  pretty  girls. 
Serfdom  still  existed:  this  child  could  not  marry  her  Demetrius 
without  leave  from  the  Prince,  her  master  and  her  fjither's  master. 
Old  Ivan  went  to  Opotchka,  where  lived  the  Prince's  steward  or 
bailiff;  an  old  man  endowed  with  obsequious  loyalty  to  his  master's 
family.  Unfortunately  the  Prince  was  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  to  sleep  at  the  steward's  house ;  the  old  scoimdbrel  kept  the 
girl  waiting  till  he  returned ;  the  result  has  already  been  indicated. 
When  Demetrius  her  lo^r  and  Ivan  her  brother  fiercely  remonstrated, 
the  Prince  was  already  beyond  their  reach,  and  the  steward  coolly 
ordered  them  to  be  flogged.  Ivan  Ivanovich  was  a  Free  Brother 
already :  Demetrius  joined  him :  both  were  now  in  England. 
Oistravieff,  always  a  terrified  man,  would  have  been  diiven  wild  with 
terror  had  he  known  his  position. 

When  Six  had  finished  her  letters,  and  her  companions  their 
meagre  meal,  she  condescended  to  give  them  some  news.  She  had 
been  at  the  house  of  Count  Vllassoffsky,  a  Pole,  No.  Four  among  the 
Free  Brothers,  a  daring  and  resolute  hater  of  monarchs.  She  had 
lunched ;  Six  being  a  silent  sister  whose  special  talent  was  society, 
was  obliged  to  break  the  abstemious  rules  of  the  order,  and  eat 
luncheon  and  dinner  now  and  then  in  an  Epicurean  fajshion.  Whether 
she  in  consequence  endured  ayenbite  of  inwyt  does  not  appear. 

"  Prince  Oistravieflf  returns  to  London  this  week,"  she  said  to  her 
associates ;  ''  he  has  been  in  the  north :  some  accident  has  happened  to 
him  :  he  is  now  at  an  hotel  at  Carlisle,  where  a  doctor  is  attending 
upon  him.     I  am  very  glad  he  is  not  killed." 

This  information  Six  had  obtained  from  the  Polish  Count,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  most  loyal  to  the  Czar,  and  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  Prince  Oistravieff.  ' 

"  Can  we  get  hold  of  him  now  V^  said  Eleven,  with  a  guillotine  glare 
in  her  eyes.     "  It  is  time,  I  think." 

"  Yes,"  said  Six.  "It  m  time.  I  have  arranged  all  with  brother 
No.  Four.  I  am  going  to  pretend  to  be  what  I  suppose  the  Prince 
would  say  I  ought  to  be— or  perhaps  I  am,  I  shall  dress  magnifi- 
cently :  there  are  dresses  enough  upstairs — I  am  to  have  a  low  carriage 
and  pair  of  ponies :  I  am  going  to  buy  jewelry  and  perfumes  and  gloves 


wumau }  X  van  im  lw  uuieu  uuy  x^agu  ,  ±  sua  vo  urui^  nun  xiuuic  aor^u 

There,  that  is  the  plot." 

'^  If  we  get  him  here  all  will  be  well/*  said  Thirteen ;  and  saying 
it)  glared  horribly.  I  suspect  she  had  in  her  mind  some  notion  of 
inflicting  on  the  luckless  Russian  some  terrible  personal  punish- 
ment. 

The  Count  had  arranged  with  Six  that  a  carriage  and  ponies  should 
come  to  the  Red  House  two  days  later ;  he  thought  it  well  that  the 
Town  should  talk  about  her,  and  that  Oistravieif  should  hear  her 
name  from  others  beside  himself.  So  a  perfect  equipage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  lovely  little  Exmoors,  was  driven  down  by  a  groom  of  the 
smallest  dimensions ;  a  Tiger  Tim — 

"  Tallest  of  boys  or  shortest  of  men, 
Who  stood  in  his  stockings  just  four  feet  ten  '* — 

and  who  was  No.  Seventy-Five  among  the  Free  Brothers.  Miss  Lily 
Page,  in  a  costume  of  light-brown  velvet  with  pale  blue  fringes  and 
ribbons  and  abundant  lace  and  jewelry,  caused  no  slight  sensation 
as  she  drove  in  the  Park,  using  her  parasol-whip  quite  skilfully — ^as 
she  turned  into  Bond  Street  for  some  shopping. 

In  two  or  three  days,  during  which  time  she  appeared  in  as  many 
dresses,  she  was  famous.  Everybody  asked  who  she  was.  Who 
indeed  1  That  much-read  journal  of  gossip  and  garrulity,  the  Sunday 
CyniCf  gave  a  charming  biography  of  her  under  the  classic  title  of 
A2}hrodUe  Misthote :  it  was  a  purely  imaginary  memoir,  and  gave  her 
noble  birth  and  strange  adventures — but*  did  not  give  her  addresa 
This  was  Vllassoflfsky's  inspiration  :  he  gave  Jack  Raven  of  the 
Savage  Club  the  information  and  a  five-pound  note,  and  the  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Cynic  gave  a  cheque  for.  three  guineas  for  th^  article. 
Jack  Raven  lay  in  bed  all  through  Sunday,  after  an  unusually  moist 
supper  on  Saturday  night 

There  was  a  war  breaking  out  at  the  time ;  there  were  monarchs 
in  danger,  and  premiers  in  disgrace  :  and  if  you  were  to  look  back  at 
a  file  of  the  Times  you  would  be  surprised  at  the  vast  importance  of 
the  events  chronicled  thereon,  and  forming  the  themes  of  leader^  by 
gentlemen  of  unquestionable  omniscience.  For  all  that,  Lily  Page 
was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  among  the  loquacious  inhabitants 
of  Clubland.  You  should  have  seen  the  bow-window  of  White's  and 
Brooks's  when  she  drove  her  ponies  down  the  classic  street  of  Saint 
James. 

"  By  Jove,"  said  old  Lord  Seabrooke,  who  had  seen  a  good  many 
handsome  women,  good  and  bad,  in  his  long  irregular  life,  "  that  is  a 
fine  girl.     She  makes  me  feel  young  again.*' 

"  You  are  lucky,  my  lord,"  said  Tudor  Trevor,  the  famous  Welsh 


that  pretty  young  person." 

The  ladies  whom  ''  this  pretty  young  person  "  surpassed  as  to  the 
style  of  her  equipage,  the  speed  of  her  ponies,  the  smallness  of  her 
groom,  were  unanimous  in  her  condemnation.  She  certainly  was  not 
pretty — ^that  point  was  settled  m  limim. 

''  I  cannot  think,"  said  the  Lady  Barbara  Brabazon,  who  had  six 
daughters  as  tall  as  life-guardsmen  to  marry, ''  what  young  men  can 
see  in  such  a  creature  as  that.  She  has  neither  beauty  nor  style — 
nothing  but  impudence.  I  detest  such  low-bred  minxes.  They 
would  have  been  well  flogged  when  I  was  young — " 

Thus  did  the  Town,  male  and  female,  criticize  Lily  Page.  Her  aim 
was  reached  at  any  rate  :  when  Prince  Oistravieff,  slightly  battered, 
contrived  to  come  to  London,  and  settle  at  the  Clarendon,  he  heard 
the  name  of  this  questionable  new-comer  from  every  mouth. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

LILY    PAGE, 

Benedict,    A  bieath,  a  beauty,  a  delight,  a  phantasy, 
A  creatoze  that's  half  hornet  and  half  butterfly  .  .  • 
You  have  seen  such. 

RaphtUl,  Aj,  and  th^  are  not  innocent — 

This  gay  young  thing  is  innocent  and  beautiful- 
She  is  aJl  buttezfly  ...  a  flower  with  vrings  to  her  .  .  . 
A  bit  of  Bunnse  with  a  soul.  The  Comedy  of  Dreanis, 

London  is  always  thankful  for  a  sensation.  It  is  a  city  drab  in 
summer  and  soot-clouded  in  winter.  It  was  very  thankful  for 
Lily  Page.  She  was  a  butterfly  mystery.  She  flitted  through  the 
avenues  of  ^shion  at  the  most  fashionable  hours,  and  then  vanished 
imtraceably.  She  was  the  talk  of  the  hour — the  radiant  bubble  on 
the  surfistce  of  the  social  stream.  Girls  asked  awkwardly  who  was 
Lily  Page,  and  got  no  definite  reply.  Boys  merely  conjectured,  but 
were  not  so  simple  as  to  ask  questions  of  their  respectable  elders. 
Elderly  gentlemen  of  a  rakish  tendency,  who  I  regret  to  say  were 
not  unknown  in  London  a  dozen  years  ago,  though  they  now  have 
happily  disappeared  or  become  members  of  School  Boards,  used 
to  try  all  manner  of  methods  to  follow  that  rapid  pony  carriage. 
But  if  Lily  Page  saw  a  horseman  following  her  she  tired  him  out 
by  driving  into  districts  the  most  uncivilized,  and  nobody  succeeded 
in  tracing  her  to  that  Red  House  where  she  dwelt  with  Eight  and 
Eleven  and  Thirteen. 
A  likeness  of  Lily  Page,  if  I  remember  aright,  was  popular  in 


who  in  the  world  she  could  be,  and  foreign  affairs  did  not  receive 
anything  like  decent  attention.  The  gay  old  First  Minister, 
lounging  across  the  Park  of  an  afternoon,  caught  sight  of  Miss  Lily, 
and  thanked  heaven  the  Commons  of  England  had  something  besides 
his  policy  to  think  about.  He  was  not  altogether  without  curiosity 
as  to  who  and  whence  she  was.  He  had  written  gay  rhymes  in  his 
youthful  diplomatic  days,  and  flirted  in  many  a  conservatory  with  a 
flower  between  his  lips.  This  new  apparition  amused  the  boyish 
statesman,  to  whom  might  well  be  applied  the  saying, — ^'  Whom  the 
Gods  love  die  young/* 

Lily  Page  drove  about  London  at  the  electric  hours,  and  vanished 
at  the  gateway  of  the  Red  House  at  the  proper  time.  Then  she 
became  Six  once  more,  and  kept  her  subordinates  in  order,  and 
enjoyed  that  tyranny  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  folk  with  a  passion 
for  liberty  and  equality.  This  girl  was  bom  for  a  better  fate :  but 
the  one  great  anguish  of  her  life  had  turned  her  from  a  woman  to  a/ 
Fury :  and  she  wa6  not  improved  by  her  initiation  in  conspiracy. 

I^nce  Oistravieff  had  returned  to  town,  a  little  dilapidated — 
to  write  metaphorically.  His  nose,  which  had  always  evinced  a 
preference  rather  for  one  side  of  the  face  than  the  other,  had  mani- 
festly decided' which  was  the  right  direction  to  take.  Oistravieff  was 
not  improved  by  that  blow  from  Frank's  strong  arm ;  he  would  have 
challenged  his  assailant,  but  he  averred  that  somebody  gave  him 
opportune  information  that  Frank  was  not  of  noble  birth.  So  the 
Oistravieff,  who  had  a  princely  disdain  for  canaille,  told  his  acquaint- 
ance that  he  thought  no  more  of  the  affair  than  of  an  accidental 
bite  of  a  dog.  Evidently  he  held  the  great  patrician  theory,  that  a  blow 
from  a  superior  is  a  compliment,  a  blow  from  an  inferior  an  accident. 

When  the  Prince  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Clarendon,  where,  be 
sure,  he  received  that  warm  welcome  which  innkeepers  have  for  all 
men,  but  specially  for  Princes,  he  had  an  early  call  from  his  friend 
Count  Vllassoffsky.  They  had  experiences  to  exchange.  The  Prince 
had  been  in  the  country ;  it  was  terribly  dull ;  your  English  Earl  is 
slow  and  torpid;  your  English  misses  are  as  icy  as  their  winters. 
The  Prince  had  nothing  to  communicate.  He  was  glad  to  be  back  in 
London,  though  of  course  London  was  the  dreariest  capital  in  Europe. 
London  was  stagnant ;  he  had  serious  thoughts  of  trying  New  York 
or  San  Francisco  for  a  change. 

The  Count,  on  the  other  hand,  assured  him  that  London  was  not 
altogether  so  dull  as  usual.  He  had  heard  of  several  conspiracies  in 
progress,  one  against  the  Czar  and  another  against  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  and  a  third  against  the  Pope.  He  meant  to  have  an 
evening  reception  of  conspirators  and  conspiratrici  only. 

"  Conspiratrici,"  quoth  Vllassoffsky,  "are  next  in  interest  to  canta- 
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jjouauu  will  uo  gajer  uutn  usuiu. 

''  I  am  glad  of  it/'  said  Oistravieff  gloomily.  His  nose  still  pained 
him.  He  felt  hatred  for  all  things  English  affcer  contact  with  one 
prompt  English  fist.  Frank  Noel  had  given  him  acute  Anglo- 
phobia. 

"  You  will  see,"  said  the  Count  gaily.  "  My  friend,  you  are  bored. 
King  the  bell,  and  look  at  Bond  Street  through  the  sparkling  atmo- 
sphere of  a  glass  of  Hieidseck.  Have  you  heard  of  the  Lady  with  the 
Ponies  1  Of  course  not.  She  is  our  latest  theme  of  gossip.  It  is 
nearly  her  time  to  drive  this  way,"  he  added,  looking  at  a  watch 
the  size  of  a  half-sovereign  which  he  carried  set  in  a  ring  on  his 
finger. 

"Who  is  this  wonder  1" asked  the  Prince  with  less  languor  than 
usual.     "  What  do  you  know  about  her  1 " 

"  What  all  London  knows — and  that  is,  nothing.  She  is  a  new 
comer ;  no  one  can  find  out  where  she  lives ;  she  may  be  a  lady — she 
may  be  anything  you  please.  She  is  spoken  of  as  Lily  Page.  She 
is  amazingly  pretty.     By  the  way,  there  she  is." 

The  Prince  and  the  Count  were  standing  by  the  window.  The 
narrow  street  was  crowded  with  carriages.  Lily  Page's  fairy  equipage 
was  stopped  right  in  front  of  the  hotel.  She  looked  up  at  the 
moment,  quite  imconsciously. 

"  I  have  seen  some  one  very  like  that  girl,"  said  Oistravieff.  "  She 
is  handsome.     Let  us  go  down  and  take  a  stroll." 

"  The  fish  is  hooked,"  thought  Vllassojffsky.  Six  got  from  him  an 
accurate  account  of  all  that  happened,  and  was  advised  to  be  very  shy 
and  coy,  if  he  attempted  to  throw  himself  in  her  path.  She  took  the 
advice. 

A  week  passed ;  some  days  beyond  a  week  ;  all  the  while  Prince 
Oistravieff  passed  his  afternoons  in  watching  for  Lily  Page,  in  follow- 
ing her.  She  purposely  gave  him  his  opportunity  at  last,  though  he 
fancied  it  was  all  accident.  It  was  just  at  the  comer  of  Pall  Mall 
and  St.  James's  Street ;  she  was  driving  towards  Piccadilly ;  the 
Prince  came  out  of  Sams's  shop.  The  lady  dropped  her  whip — 
pulled  up  her  ponies.  Of  course  OistravieflF  picked  it  up  in  a  moment. 
She  rewarded  him  with  a  charming  smile,  and  drove  away. 

After  that,  he  had  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  her.  She  was  shy 
and  haughty.  Still  he  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself,  very  dexterously 
as  he  imagined — ^and  his  little  manoeuvres  were  not  unwatched ;  and 
the  fast  young  quidnuncs  of  the  west  decided  that  the  Russian  was 
going  ahead  with  Lily  Page.  She  was  always  so  quietly  coiuiieous 
to  him  when  he  got  a  chance  of  speech  that  he  scarce  knew  what  to 
say.     One  day  he  took  the  Count  into  council. 

"  I  cannot  understand  that  girl,"  he  said.  "  Who  is  she  ?  What 
is  she!" 
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"  Pshaw  !  Well,  shall  /  aak  her — I,  ^o  have  never  spoken  to 
herl" 

"  Would  you  venture  1 " 

"  Would  I  not  ?  Have  1  lived  so  long,  to  be  afraid  of  a  girl  1 
Come,  1*11  bet  you  a  dinner  at  the  '  Star  and  Garter'  for  the  three  of 
us  that  she  accepts/' 

"  Done,"  said  Oistravieff. 

We,  who  happen  to  be  behind  the  scenes,  know  that  according  to  the 
law  of  wagers  this  bet  was  void,  as  it  was  a  preliminary  certainty  for 
VUassofisky.  However,  the  Prince  was  only  too  glad  to  lose  his  bet 
and  pay  for  a  dinner ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  Count  should 
drive  him  down  in  his  mail-phaeton,  and  that  the  lady  should  meet 
them  there. 

It  turned  out  one  of  those  bright  crisp  afternoons  which  sometimes 
occur  amid  even  a  London  winter.  The  Count  drove  round  to  the 
Clarendon  from  Piccadilly,  and  took  the  Prince  across  Wimbledon 
Common  and  through  Eichmond  Park,  to  the  famous  hotel.  It  is  not 
crowded  in  January ;  but  perchance  you  may  get  a  better  dinner  and 
ampler  attendance  when  this  is  the  case.  Yllassoffsky  had  not  left 
the  matter  to  chance,  but  had  taken  the  trouble  to  drive  down, 
choose  his  room,  order  his  dinner  in  the  most  artistic  style.  He  did 
this  because  he  intensely  admired  this  heroic  silent  sistet ;  he  knew 
her  history,  approved  her  revenge.  A  Polish  noble  was  not  likely  to 
feel  pity  for  a  Russian  scoundrel  like  Oistravieff. 

So,  when  they  reached  the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  there  was  a  room 
ready,  a.  fire  burning,  bouquets  of  exotic  flowers  on  tho  table,  every- 
thing eujoyable.  The  Epicurism  of  the  north  had  been  remembered; 
on  a  side-board  were  appetizing  dishes — caviare,  raw  boar's  ham  in 
slices,  oysters,  anchovies,  tunny,  flanked  by  small  flasks  of  inflammatory 
liqueurs.  Prince  Oistravieff  fancied  himself  back  in  the  city  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

The  lady  was  late.  When  she  entered,  having  divested  herself  of 
her  bonnet  (there  were  in  those  days  bonnets  visible  without  a 
microscope),  dressed  in  silk  of  sea-green,  with  coral  sprinkled  abun- 
dantly about  her,  and  one  deep  scarlet  camellia  in  her  hair,  she  was  a 
vision  of  wild  beauty.  The  Prince  was  fascinated,  astounded.  He  had 
never  seen  anything  so  magicaL  His  fancy  for  Elinor  was  altogether 
gone.    He  had  an  excellent  appetite  for  the  dinner  which  he  had  lost. 

To  describe  a  Hichmond  dinner  would  be  slightly  absurd  :  on  the 
present  occasion  it  may  be  assimied  that  there  was  the  earliest  and 
most  tasteless  of  house-lamb  and  foreign  asparagus.  To  eat  every- 
thing out  of  season  is  the  perfection  of  fashionable  dining.  Yllas- 
soffsky, an  old  campaigner,  dined  chiefly  on  devilled  leg  of  turkey  and 
bitter  beer.    Oistravieff  ate  everything,  eatable  and  imeatable,  and 


That  the  Prince  tried  to  look  tenderly  at  Lily,  to  «ay  soft  things 
to  her,  is  of  course.  He  was  so  much  like  an  ogre  in  love  that 
the  girl,  if  she  had  not  supreme  reason  for  hating  him,  would  have 
been  amused  by  him.  But  all  through  the  evening,  amid  the  odour 
of  flowers,  the  gleam  of  glass  and  silver,  the  sparkle  of  wines,  there 
dwelt  in  her  br&in  the  remembrance  of  a  lonely  house  in  a  far 
country,  of  a  poor  innocent  girl — ^herself,  yet  another  self,  subjected 
to  the  worst  imaginable  suffering.  Ten  years  !  All  the  while,  no 
revenge !  Would  the  revenge  come  now  1  Had  she  indeed  got  this 
traitor  and  tyrant  within  her  power  at  last  ?  Such  thoughts  passed 
through  her  brain,  yet  she  managed  to  talk  gay  nonsense.  Count 
Yllassoffsky  looked  at  her  with  admiring  wonder.  He  knew  her 
story ;  he  knew  her  design ;  he  was  amazed  at  her  self-control. 

Coffee  was  served,  and  liqueurs.  The  Kussian  was  gay,  having 
dined  well,  having  anticipation  of  intrigue.  There  was  a  piano  in 
the  room.  The  Prince  was  a  musical  mediocrity ;  most  barbarians 
are ;  he  sat  down  and  executed  some  amazing  fantasy  upon  the  keys. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  sing.  No  man  would,  who  in  his  time  had 
gradually  frozen  his  throat  by  swallowing  an  icebeig.  The  delicious 
tenor,  the  mellow  contralto,  come  not  fix)m  the  frozen  Neva,  come  not 
indeed  from  the  foggy  Thames :  seek  them  where  sapphire  waves 
laugh  beneath  sunshine  of  the  Midland  Sea. 

Still  woman,  who  in  her  fortitude  is  greater  than  man,  sometimes 
falsifies  this  theory  :  has  not  Sweden  given  us  the  most  famous  though 
not  the  most  perfect  singer  of  the  age )  And  Lily  Page  could  sing. 
When  the  Prince  rose,  having  made  a  noise  as  Mendelssohn  used  to 
say,  she  came  gaily  round  to  the  piano — &  wicked  mermaidett  in  her 
sea-green  and  sea-coral,  with  a  flower  in  her  hair  as  red  as  revenge : 
and  sang  a  strange  wild  ballad. 

**  Down  by  the  shore  of  ocean, 
Afar  in  the  sommer  south, 
There  was  a  merry  maiden 
With  a  ro^  litUe  mouth. 

"  O  how  she  loved  the  Bunahine 
In  the  happy  leaves  at  play  I 
O  how  she  Ipved  the  moonlight, 
Silver  shed  on  the  bay  I 

"  She  was  a  child— a  baby — 

The  wild  bird  sang  at  her  feet, 
The  south  wind  gave  her  kisses, 
The  rivulets  caUed  her  stoeet  / 

''There  came  a  man  to  woo  her, 
A  traitor  fiery  and  free— 
Ah,  where  ia  the  sweet  young  maiden  ? 
Ask  rather  :  where  is  het** 


Count  VllassoiFsky,  because  he  had  left  the  room.  It  waa  agreed  that 
a  song  should  be  the  signal  Lily  should  surely  have  sung  a  softer 
song. 

The  Prince,  perceiying  his  friend's  absence,  began  to  make  sugges- 
tions of  an  indelicate  kind  in  as  delicate  way  as  he  could  command. 
Lily's  longing  for  revenge  helped  her  to  act  a  part :  she  played  nume- 
rous coquetries  upon  this  old  roud ;  she  extorted  from  him  promises 
of  enormous  guerdon ;  she  played  him  as  an  angler  plays  a  trout.  A 
hot  and  bitter  memory  of  shame  helped  her  to  do  what  she  innately 
detested.  And  in  due  time  she  told  him  that  if  he  could  send  the 
Count  back  by  himself  on  any  pretext,  she  would  drive  him  home  to 
her  own  house. 

Full  of  delight,  he  went  off  to  find  Vllassoffsky,  who  was  smoking 
on  the  moonlit  terrace.  He  explained  :  the  Count  received  his  expla- 
nation freely.  Meanwhile  poor  Lily  Page  had  rushed  to  the  dressing- 
room  to  which  she  had  been  shown,  locked  herself  in,  and  was  kneel- 
ing, sobbing,  wildly  praying  God  to  forgive  her  for  what  she  was 
about  to  do.  Strong  of  will  though  she  was,  and  with  a  great  crime 
to  avenge,  she  grew  frightened  now  that  the  time  came  near. 

YUassoffsky  cheerfully  chaffed  the  Prince  on  his  conquest. 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  he  said.  "  You  are  the  only  man  in  town 
who  has  ever  been  asked  to  Miss  Page's  house.  What  will  you  have 
to  tell  us  when  you  appear  in  Pall  Mall  to-morrow  % " 

The  Count  knew  well  enough  that  Oistravieff  would  not  be  visible 
in  Pall  Mall  for  some  time  to  come. 

''  I  shall  order  out  my  horses  and  drive  home,"  he  continued. 
"  Give  my  respects  to  Mademoiselle.  Treat  her  tenderly — she  is  a 
delicate  creature,  any  one  can  see." 

The  Count  drove  home,  laughing  as  he  made  his  horses  trot  fast 
along  the  hard  road  in  the  keen  moonlight.  The  Count  was  a 
chivalrous  aristocratic  republican,  who  loved  women  and  hated 
emperors.  Of  a  race  bom  for  subjugation,  he  naturally  stooped  to 
conspiracies  and  intrigues.  Great  races  are  daring  and  straightfor- 
ward. Catiline  and  Brutus  showed  the  weakness  of  Borne.  In  Eng- 
land none  but  cowards  and  fools  have  ever  conspired.  Pericles  held 
that  a  great  man  may  dissimiilate,  though  he  may  not  simulate.  I 
maintain  that  no  truly  great  man  will  do  either. 

Prince  Oistravieff  returned  to  the  room  where  dinner  had  been 
served.  Lily  Page  also  had  returned,  having  prayed  her  prayer  and 
sobbed  her  sobs.  Neither  prayer  nor  sob  was  perceptible  as  Oistra- 
vieff quietly  opened  the  door :  she  had  just  sat  down  to  the  piano, 
and  was  singing  a  merry  little  trifle  : 

•*  Do  yon  think  you  can  love  ?    0  no  1 
Love's  a  thing  that  you  never  knew. 
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Say  the  sweetest  eyes  are  blue 
Or  brown  or  gray  .  ,  .  but  O 
Yon  never  can  lore.    No,  no ! 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  love— love  true  ? 
Why  I  love  all  lovely  tilings  .  .  . 
Love  the  birds  as  they  pass, 
And  the  flowers  in  the  grass, 
And  the  tree  that  a  soft  shade  flings, 
>         And  the  diamonds  of  early  dew. 
O  yes,  I  can  love  .  .  .  not  you." 

"What  a  cruel  song,  Mademoiselle  Lily!"  said  the  erotic  ogre. 
"  It  is  growing  late.  The  Count  has  gone  home.  Shall  I  have  the 
infinite  pleasure  of  attending  you  to  your  residence  1 " 

"  0  yes,"  she  said.  "  Please  order  the  ponies — ^I  am  quite  ready. 
What  sort  of  a  night  is  it  1 " 

"  A  beautiful  moonlight,  very  frosty." 

"  Let  us  go,"  she  said.  She  was  suddenly  in  high  spirits — ^her 
enemy  was  in  the  toils.  She  threw  off  her  depression,  and  resolved 
to  do  her  duty.  She  laughed  at  her  previous  fancies  as  hysterical. 
"  I  will  punish  this  scoundrel,"  she  resolved. 

So  the  pony  carriage  was  brought  round,  and  knowing  No.  75 
stood  at  the  horses'  heads,  and  the  Prince,  in  a  victorious  mood, 
threw  a  gold  coin  to  the  waiter  in  attendance,  and  away  they  went. 
I  suppose  Oistravieff  had  scarcely  ever  a  pleasanter  half-hour  than 
that  which  he  passed,  with  Lily's  ponies  at  full  gallop  in  the  moon- 
light, between  the  "  Star  and  Garter  "  and  the  Red  House. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     RED     HOUSE. 

**  The  whirling  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges." 

The  dingy,  dreary,  mysterious  Red  House  was  brilliant  this  night. 
The  ever-closed  gate  was  open  for  Lily  Page's  ponies  ;  the  neglected 
garden  looked  pleasant  enough  in  the  misty  moonlight.  The  sala- 
cious Russian  saw  everything  through  a  rose-coloured  atmosphere ; 
felt  joyous  and  victorious.  Somewhat  different  feelings  were  in  the 
lady's  breast  as  she  halted  her  ponies  in  front  of  the  dingy  old 
portico.  "  Sweet  is  revenge,"  says  Byron ;  "  especially  to  woman." 
Surely,  if  in  any  case  revenge  is  a  virtue,  it  was  so  with  this  poor 
Paulovna. 

The  Prince  Oistravieff  was  shown  upstairs,  to  a  room  furnished  in 


fortable  nre,  and  congratulated  himself  on  his  conquest.  This 
mysterious  beauty  whom  all  London  was  wondering  about  had  fallen 
into  his  arms  at  the  first  invitation.  He  plainly  saw  that  he  was 
superior  to  men  in  general.  Thus  we  all  flatter  ourselves.  No  man 
ever  believed  himself  too  old,  too  ugly,  too  stupid,  to  fascinate  the 
sweetest  young  creature  that  combined  beauty  and  wit  at  their  acme. 
OistravieflF  lounged  in  his  sofa,  luxuriously  puffed  a  cigarette,  waited 
patiently  for  Lily  Page,  whom  he  regarded  now  as  his  own  property. 
He  was  left  some  time  alone,  but  he  was  in  no  hurrry. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  there  entered  a  figure  that  seemed  at 
first  a  stranger  to  him.  It  was  a  woman  with  dishevelled  hair,  clad 
in  a  long  coarse  blue  gown,  the  customary  dress  of  a  Russian 
peasant.  Well  enough  knew  OistraviefF  that  dress,  for  hundreds  of 
women  so  clad  were  at  work  on  his  estates,  were  his  own  property  as 
much  as  the  cattle  there.  What  did  the  creature  want  there  1  He 
rose  angrily  at  the  intrusion.  He  was  in  no  humour  to  see  anyone 
save  Lily  Page. 

Ah  I  but  Lily  Page  it  was :  it  was  Paulovna  in  her  old  rustic  dress 
of  ten  years  before.  With  her  sea-green  and  coral  she  had  thrown 
off  fascination ;  with  her  dark  blue  serge  she  had  put  on  revenge. 
The  Prince  stared  at  her  in  bewilderment.    He  could  not  utter  a  word. 

"  Have  you  forgotten  Paulovna  1 "  she  asked  in  a  harsh  voice,  very 
unlike  that  which  had  maiie  Richmond  musical. 

The  Prince  was  frightened.  We  know  he  was  a  coward  at 
heart :  that  Carington  had  proved.  But  a  man  less  cowardly  might 
well  have  been  thunderstruck  when  there  arose  before  him  a  spectre 
of  past  outrage.  The  men  who  have  least  remorse  have  most  fear. 
Oistravieff  sank  back  on  his  sofa,  speechless.  Paulovna,  by  nature 
fearless,  almost  pitied  him. 

"  So,"  she  said,  "  you  did  not  know  me.  Prince  Michael  Oistravieff? 
You  had  forgotten  the  poor  slave  who  was  your  victim  in  her  child- 
hood. You  are  unchanged.  You  go  through  the  world  doing  the 
same  wicked  and  cruel  things.  You  have  been  watched.  Prince 
Oistravieff :  every  step  you  have  taken  has  been  traced  :  the  Silent 
Sisters  have  always  had  their  eyes  upon  you.  The  time  has  now 
come  for  your  punishment." 

As  she  spoke,  many  thoughts  ran  through  his  brain.  Ho  was  a 
strong  man ;  she  a  mere  woman :  should  he  force  his  way  out  1  He 
feared  that  there  were  others  at  hand  to  help  her.  He  had  not 
courage  enough  to  risk  all  results,  and  fight  his  way  through.  He 
made  a  confused  attempt  to  express  sorrow,  to  ask  what  amends  he 
could  make,  and  so  on.  She  let  him  go  on,  regarding  him  with  con- 
tempt. She  felt  something  of  that  pleasure  in  playing  with  his 
fears  which  a  cat  has  in  tormenting  a  mouse. 


education  to  your  Highness.  If  you  had  not  condescended  to  see 
beauty  in  the  poor  little  ignorant  serf,  she  would  not  now  be  driving 
about  London  in  a  handsome  carriage.  See  what  it  is  to  be  noticed 
by  a  Prince  1     Ought  I  not  to  be  gratefiil  1     0  yes,  I  am  grateful." 

I  suppose  there  are  few  things  more  terrible  to  the  male  sex  than 
to  be  scolded  by  a  woman.  I  know  that  when  I  was  a  school-boy 
I  much  preferred  Dr.  Stone's  birch-rod  to  his  wife's  tongue.  It  was 
believed  among  us  that  the  Doctor  himself  would  often  have  been 
glad  to  have  a  flogging  substituted  for  the  curtain  lectiu-es  under 
which  he  undeniably  suffered.  As  to  this  wretched  Oistravieff, 
though  physically  a  coward,  I  think  he  would  have  accepted  the 
knout  to  escape  from  Paulovna's  keen  sarcasms. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  1"  he  said  at  last. 

"  0  !  you  wish  to  know  !  What  came  you  here  to  do  1  Did  you 
think  you  had  found  a  pretty  woman  who  might  be  bought  with 
■gold?  You  like  to  enjoy  life,  Prince  Michael.  How  long  do  you 
expect  to  enjoy  your  wickednesses  now  you  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Silent  Sisters  1" 

Oistravieff  shuddered.  Paulovna  touched  a  hand-bell.  The  door 
opened,  and  two  men  entered  .  .  .  tall  men,  with  dark  fierce  faces. 

"Do  you  know  these?"  asked  Paulovna.  "You  have  some 
memory,  Prince  Michael,  I  suppose,  though  you  had  forgotten  me.  I 
had  not  forgotten  you.  This  is  my  brother  Ivan,  Prince :  this  is 
Demetrius  Brakinska,  who  was  to  have  been  my  husband.  They 
would  both  be  your  slaves,  you  know,  if  you  had  them  in  Russia ; 
you  could  have  them  knouted  to  death  .  .  .  and  me  also.  Don't 
you  wish  you  were  in  Russia  now  i  " 

Poor  Oistravieff,  sick  with  terror,  was  at  his  tormentor's  mercy. 
She  did  not  spare  him. 

"0  Prince  Michael,"  she  said,  "I  wish  you  were  not  such  a 
coward.  I  might  think  better  of  you  if  you  had  courage  enough  to 
defend  yourself,  in  word  or  deed.  I  might  have  been  Bxae  of  it: 
none  but  a  coward  at  heart  could  have  done  what  you  have  done. 
Take  him  away,  Ivan." 

The  two  men  silently  advanced  and  led  him  from  the  room* 
Paulovna  threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  wept.  Her  excitement  was 
succeeded  by  reaction.  She  remembered  too  clearly  the  bitter  sorrow 
of  her  girlhood.  Up  to  this  point  she  had  been  carried  forward  by 
the  glad  thought  of  revenge ;  now  she  was  saddened  by  the  remem- 
brance of  her  wasted  life.  How  she  had  loved  Demetrius  Brakinska  ! 
How  he  had  loved  her !  They  might  have  been  parents  of  children 
by  now,  living  on  the  old  farm  which  his  father  had  tilled.  All  was 
changed  ;  they  were  conspirators  for  life.  Conspiracy  has  a  fascina- 
tion of  its  own^  and  may  claim  to  be  at  least  as  much  a  fine  art  as 
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sometimes  pines  for  water.  No.  Six  was  decidedly  proud  of  the  talent 
for  conspiracy  which  had  placed  her  so  high  in  the  confederation. 
She  liked  her  disguises,  her  adventures,  her  power  over  her  subordi- 
nates (women  all  like  power) ;  but,  now  that  she  had  attained  the 
chief  desire  of  her  life,  and  had  entrapped  the  scoundrel  who  had 
injured  her,  she  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  little  peasant 
Paulovna  of  the  past,  and  wept  over  the  futile  dreisun  of  what  might 
have  been. 

Meanwhile  Prince  OistraviefF  was  led  downstairs  by  Ivan  and 
Demetrius  to  a  cellar,  the  door  of  which  was  locked  upon  him.  His 
state  of  mind  was  not  pleasant.  That  had  happened  to  him  which 
he  had  dreaded  for  years ;  and  the  substitution  of  actual  suffering 
for  the  apprehension  of  suffering  is  sometimes  a  relief.  But  Oistra- 
vieff  did  not  know  what  he  might  have  to  endure  ;  and  the  change 
from  the  gay  excitement  of  an  amorous  adventure  to  his  present 
situation  was  too  severe  a  shock.  Heartily  did  he  wish  Paulovna's 
pretty  face  had  never  struck  his  fancy  ten  years  before.  He  could 
expect  no  mercy.  He  remembered  distinctly  all  the  events  of  the 
time ;  and  that  Ivan  and  Demetrius,  in  whose  power  he  now  was, 
had  been  flogged  for  venturing  to  object  to  his  princely  proceedings. 

The  cellar  in  which  he  foimd  himself  was  uncomfortably  damp, 
being  so  near  the  Thames.  There  was  an  unpleasant  odour  of  mud 
and  rats  about  it.  There  was  but  one  small  window,  not  glazed  but 
grated.  A  tallow  candle  had  been  left  on  a  common  deal  table  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  When  the  Prince  had  sufliciently  collected 
himself,  he  took  it  up  and  examined  the  place,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  There  was  not  much  to  reward  investigation. 
Here  and  there  were  old  worn  shelves,  which  may  have  had  generous 
wine  upon  them  in  days  when  the  Red  House  was  a  pleasant  dwell- 
ing. Now  he  saw  not  even  an  empty  bottle.  Besides  the  ricketty 
table  already  mentioned,  the  only  articles  of  furniture  were  a  deal 
chair  which  stood  near  it,  and  in  a  remote  comer,  a  rough  wooden 
couch,  such  as  you  see  in  soldiers'  guard-rooms,  but  entirely  without 
anything  in  the  way  of  rug  or  covering.  The  Prince  perceived  some- 
thing lying  on  it,  and  brought  the  dim  candle  nearer.  What  he  saw 
was  a  scourge  with  several  lashes  .  .  .  the  implement  known  in 
English  gaols  as  a  cat-o'-nine  tails.  Oistravieff  shuddered.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  were  shut  into  a  chamber  of  tortm^.  In  the  old 
days  in  Russia  he  had  ordered  his  serfs  to  be  flogged  as  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  without  caring  whether  they  were  strong  or  weak, 
old  or  young,  male  or  female ;  but  the  idea  fif  stripes  on  his  own 
princely  cuticle  made  him  feel  faint.  He  retreated  from  that  awful 
comer,  replaced  the  candle  on  the  table,  and  sat  down. 
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the  day  no  cry  of  his  could  be  heard  from  that  deep  cellar.  Repnin 
and  his  other  servants  would  make  no  inquiry  about  him  for  some 
days ;  they  were  accustomed  to  his  occasional  absences.  YUassofisky, 
whose  complicity  in  the  trick  played  upon  him  he  did  not  suspect, 
would  of  course  merely  imagine  tiiat  he  and  Lily  Page  were  happy 
together.  As  apparently  her  residence  was  a  secret  to  the  world, 
even  when  people  began  to  wonder  what  had  happened  to  him,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  tracing  him.  These  reflections,  and  a 
thousand  others,  worried  his  brain  till  he  grew  stupid ;  and  at  last 
sheer  exhaustion  caused  him  to  sleep  in  his  comfortless  wooden  chair. 
When  he  awoke,  chilly  and  miiserable,  daylight  was  struggling 
through  the  grated  window,  and  on  the  table  near  him  were  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  jug  of  water.  Some  one  had  evidently  entered  the 
cellar  while  he  slept  Though  an  inveterate  gourmand,  he  ate  his 
bread  hungrily,  thankful  at  least  that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  to 
starve.  We  none  of  us  know  what  small  things  may  make  us 
grateful. 

It  may  seem  that  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Michael 
Oistraviefi^,  a  Prince  of  the  best  blood  in  Russia  (where  good  blood  is 
highly  valued),  by  his  imprisonment  in  this  damp  cellar.  Yes,  it  was 
cruel.  But  can  you  dissociate  cruelty  from  barbarism )  As  the  Czar 
is,  so  will  be  the  serf.  The  world  has  not  forgotten  the  fierce  freaks 
of  the  Archduke  Constantine  in  Poland ;  how  he  fed  prisoners  on  salt 
fish,  denying  them  water — ^how  he  set  Cossacks  to  stare  into  their 
eyes.  The  rulers  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  race  than  the  race 
for  the  rulers ;  they  act  and  react ;  if  there  are  cowardice  and  cruelty 
on  the  throne,  there  will  be  cowardice  and  cruelty  in  the  hoveL 
Wherefore  let  no  man  wonder  that  the  serfs  who  desired  to  revenge 
themselves  on  Prince  Oistravieff",  tortured  him  severely.  Could  any- 
thing else  be  expected  of  them  1  They  had  learnt  a  lesson  not  easily 
forgotten — the  lesson  of  stem  revenge.  It  was  perhaps  well  for  this 
luckless  prisoner  that  he  had  Paulovna  to  deal  with,  as  well  as  Ivan 
and  Demetrius ;  for,  with  all  her  anger  at  past  anguish,  she  could* 
not  help  feeling  a  kind  of  half-pity  for  Oistravieffl  Indeed,  I  think 
she  would  have  liberated  him  if  a  chance  had  occurred,  and  taken 
the  consequences — consequences  not  trivial,  since  she  would  have 
disobeyed  the  chief  rule  of  the  Society;  but  there  was  no  such 
chance,  and  Oistravieff  remained  in  his  cellar,  and  got  his  bread  and 
water  at  intervals,  and  was  as  miserable  as  he  deserv'ed. 

Days  passed.  Prince  Oistravieff  ate  hissbread  and  water,  and  grew 
weaker  daily.  His  patience  was  tried.  In  this  damp  cell  his  bones 
grew  rheumatical ;  in  this  frightful  imprisonment  his  brain  grew 
stupid.  A  very  few  more  days  would  have  made  an  idiot  of  him. 
Meanwhile  his  people  at  the  Clarendon  were  just  beginning  to 
wonder  a  little  what  had  become  of  him,  and  he  was  missed  in  his 
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He  made  a  ligure  in  tae  west,  you  see.  A  Kussian  Fnnce  with  a 
huge  inconie  is  a  great  fact  in  the  realm  of  fashion.  It  was  heartily 
agreed  by  many  pretty  English  girls  that  Prince  Oistravieff  was  a 
perfect  gentleman,  and  might  reconcile  them  to  becoming  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  These  innocent  creatures,  possible  princesses  in  their  own 
eyes,  missed  the  Prince  in  time  ;  so  did  his  cronies  at  the  board  of 
green  cloth  and  the  cotdisses;  so  did  Eepnin,  and  the  rest  of  his 
&uite;  so  did  the  landlord  of  the  Clarendon.  The  thing  became 
serious  as  the  days  passed  on.     Where  was  Prince  Oistrayiefif ) 

Unfortimate  victim  of  his  own  vices,  he  still  lay  in  durance  vile. 
Bread,  water,  mud,  damp,  darkness,  were  his  fare.  The  squeak  of  a 
rat  was  his  only  solace.  That  familiar  quadruped  is  the  very  last 
that  leaves  a  gentleman  in  difficulties  of  this  kind.  The  slang 
phrase  "  to  rat,"  was  invented  by  some  one  ignorant  of  the  habits  of 
an  animal  that  never  deserts  its  friends  while  there  is  any  flesh  upon 
their  bones. 

The  Prince  had  been  in  his  dungeon  about  four  days,  when  there 
entered  Ivan  and  Demetrius.  He  was  utterly  depressed  and  ntiser- 
able.  The  two  men  looked  at  him  with  the  glance  of  the  wolf,  and 
laughed  sardonically  at  his  abject  fear. 

"The  Prince  has  not  all  the  luxuries  he  requires,"  said  Ivan. 
"  What  can  we  obtain  for  his  Highness  1 " 

''  His  Highness  would  like  soft  beds  on  which  to  lie,  and  sparkling 
wine,  and  a  lovely  lady  to  wait  on  him,"  said  Demetrius.  "His 
Highness  is  not  as  properly  treated  here  as  he  deserves." 

"  Why  do  you  not  bring  his  Highness  some  wine  1 "  asked  Ivan. 
"  He  should  not  be  neglected  in  this  way.  One  hair  of  his  sacred 
head  is  wor*h  the  very  souls  of  you  and  me,  Demetrius — ay,  and  of 
Paulo  vna." 

"True,"  replied  Demetrius,  "true.  I  had  no  right  to  love  my 
Paulovna.  She  was  a  sweet  bright  child,  and  I  was  a  foolish  boy. 
We  wandered  under  the  pines  together.  I  fia.ncied  happy  days  and 
happy  nights ;  what  she  fancied  I  know-  not ;  little  she  said,  but 
lovingly  she  looked  into  my  eyes.  She  sang  sweet  little  songs.  She 
whispered  happy  thoughts.  Then — ^well,  Ivan,  you  know  what 
happened.  The  Prince  exercised  his  princely  right^  and  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  return  him  thanks." 

"  Let  it  be  done,"  said  Ivan.  "  Michael  OistravieflF,  lay  bare  your 
cowardly  shoulders." 

The  Prince,  shuddering,  obeyed.  Ivan  Ivanovitch  gave  him  two 
or  three  stripes. 

"  Pshaw  ! "  he  said,  "  I  can't  do  it.  I  suppose  princes  like  to  flog 
and  peasants  don't.     There  is  no  pleasure  in  scourging  a  scoundrel." 

"It  is  humiliating  to  touch  him,  dear  Ivan,"  said  Demetrius. 
"  Let  us  leave  him.     I  hate  to  be  in  his  sight." 


to  a  tolerably  cosy  room  upstairs,  where  a  pleasant  fire  was  burning. 
There  they  sat  awhile,  drinking  some  spirits,  and  smoking  tobacco  of 
the  strongest. 

"  So  you  have  scourged  a  Prince,  Ivan  ! "  said  Demetrius,  laughing. 
*'  Poor  devil,  how  he  winced !  I  am  glad  not  to  be  such  a  coward. 
You  did  not  hurt  him  much." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Ivan.  "  I  only  wanted  to  shame  the  scoundrel, 
but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  done.  Now  what  are  we  to  do  with 
himl" 

"  We  must  await  orders,  I  suppose.  He  is  snug  enough  in  his 
cellar,  and  we  are  snug  enough  here.  Let  us  drink  and  smoke  and 
wait.** 

These  things  they  did.  Half  an  hour  later  entered  Thirteen,  gave 
an  awkward  courtesy,  and  presented  to  Ivan  a  scrap  of  paper.  Thus 
ran  the  rescript : 

"  Many  your  sister  to  Michael  Oistravieff.  Notary  and  priest  will 
bo  ready  at  two.     Do  all  they  tell  you. 

«  Two." 

This  document  Ivan  threw  across  to  Demetrius.  Demetrius, 
having  read  it  through  more  than  once,  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Then  he  suddenly  said — 

"  Ivan,  my  brother,  we  must  obey.  It  is  right,  I  suppose.  It  is 
hard,  very  hard.  I  have  loved  my  pet  Paulovna  all  these  years,  you 
know — she  was  too  good  for  me,  too  beautiful,  too  pure.  I  love  her 
now.  But  ah,  Ivan  my  brother,  we  have  been  always  slaves  :  we  were 
slaves  from  our  birth  :  we  are  slaves  now.  Darling  Paulovna  I  she 
is  to  marry  this  Prince.  Ah,  but  how  lovely  she  was  with  her  white 
arms  bare  to  make  that  beautiful  cream  cheese  you  were  so  famous 
for,  Ivan  !     Do  you  remember  1 " 

"  Be  quiet  or  I'll  thrash  you,"  said  Ivan.  *'  It  is  a  great  calamity 
that  my  sister  should  be  a  Princess,  but  how  am  I  to  escape  it  1  No  : 
it  must  be.     No.  Two  shall  be  obeyed." 

Two  of  the  clock  arrived.  So  did  Notary  and  Priest,  the  latter  (of 
the  Greek  Church)  provided  with  a  licence. 

"  Where  is  the  bridegroom  ? "  said  the  Priest.  "  Bring  him 
hither." 

Ivan  and  Demetrius  brought  the  Prince  from  his  cellar. 

"  You  are  Michael  Oistravieff? "  said  the  Priest  to  the  shuddering 
Prince. 

**  I  am,"  he  replied. 

**  You  wish  to  marry  Paulovna  Ivanovitch  1 " 

**  No,  indeed,"  he  said. 

"  Take  this  fellow  away  and  give  him  a  dozen  sharp  strokes  of  the 
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wnen  tne  napiesB  rnnce  retumea,  ne  saia: 

"  You  wish  to  many  PauloYna  Ivanovitch  1 " 

"I  do." 

*'  You  wish  to  settle  upon  her  thirty  thousand  pounds  which  you 
have  in  the  English  funds  t " 

No  answer.     This  was  a  hard  struggle. 

"  Am  I  to  order  you  another  flogging  ? "  asked  the  Priest 

"  No,  I  will  give  her  the  money.  I  will  do  all  you  wish.  I  must 
submit,  I  know." 

*^  What  you  do  must  be  done  of  your  own  free  will,"  said  the 
Priest.     "  You  must  swear  that  it  is  so— swear  him,  Notary." 

The  oath  was  taken  ;  the  deed  was  signed.  Paulovna  was  a 
bride,  all  but  the  nuptial  rite.  When  the  preliminaries  were  settled 
she  entered  the  room,  led  by  No.  8.  She  wore  the  sea-green  and  coral 
of  Richmond ;  she  was  a  perfect  picture.  I  remember  a  miniature 
painting  of  Michael,  a  boyish  archangel,  treading  down  that  old 
traitor  Satan.  She  looked  a  girl-Michael — ^he  looked  a  coward-Satan 
.  .  .  old,  withered,  vanquished. 

Now,  can  you  imagine  how  our  conspirator-heroine  looked  .  .  . 
what  wild  disdain  was  in  her  lovely  eyes  1  It  was  the  moment  of 
supreme  revenge  ;  she  was  now  to  be  the  Princess  Oistravieff.  Very 
quietly  she  went  through  the  service ;  as  for  the  Trince,  he  seemed 
hardly  to  know  what  he  was  doing.  Tall  men  have  too  great  a 
distance  between  their  brain  and  their  heart.  They  are  sluggish  in 
difficulty.  It  takes  a  little  fellow  like  Napoleon  to  conquer  the 
world. 

The  ceremonial  was  gone  through,  both  Priest  and  Notary  doing 
their  necessary  duty  :  Ivan  and  Demetrius  were  witnesses.  When  it 
was  over,  Paulovna  turned  to  her  husband  and  said  : 

"  You  acknowledge  me  now  as  the  Princess  OistravieflF? " 

"  I  do,"  he  replied. 

"  That  is  well.  I  do  not  mean  to  live  with  you,  for  I  despise  you 
too  much.  You  will  remain  here  until  I  decide  in  what  way  yon 
can  best  show  the  world  that  I  am  your  wife." 

So  Prince  Oistravieff  was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Red  House,  but 
not  (this  time)  in  the  cellar.  They  gave  him  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  better  entertainment. 
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GHAFTEB   XVII. 
AQAIN   AT  DELAMERE. 

Alix.    She  is  a  rexy  wicked  girl,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
I  will  not  speak  to  her  again  or  think  of  her. 

Saphael.    Pshaw,  sister  I  why  the  ohild  is  just  as  innocent 
As  yon  were  when . . . 

Alix.  When  what  ? 

Baphael.  When  God  created  yon— 

Or  when  my  feUow-student^  Boderio,  looked  at  yon. 

The  Ccmedy  of  Dreams. 

The  Earl  of  Delamere  falsified  the  prediction  screamed  forth  by  Lucy 
Walter ;  what  she  had  taken  for  a  death-struggle,  was  in  truth  the 
struggle  of  a  maryellous  constitution  against  the  weakness  of 
advanced  age ;  and  when  Mr.  Carington  entered  the  Earl's  room  he 
found  him  recovered,  vivacious,  full  of  spirit.  It  was  indeed  pretty 
clear  to  any  observer  of  human  nature  that  Lord  Delamere  was  not 
a  man  to  be  killed  by  a  trifle.  There  was  too  much  natural  vigour 
in  him.  The  men  who  have  most  to  endure  are  usually  those 
most  capable  of  endurance.  The  Earl  was  as  tough  as  an  oak,  and 
neither  wind  nor  thunder  did  him  much  harm. 

Mr.  Carington,  an  accomplished  student  of  human  nature,  took 
the  Earl  in  hand  with  singular  skilL  He  left  him  alone^  until  he 
spontaneously  spoke  forth.  The  Earl  was  the  most  curious  mixture 
of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy  that  you  could  meet  with  :  he  was  the  sort 
of  man  who,  having  swindled  the  tax-gatherer  out  of  two  and  seven- 
pence,  would  send  ten  pounds'  worth  of  conscience  money  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  It  may  be  safely  said  of  him  that  he  strongly 
disliked  doing  anything  which  he  ought  to  do.  There  was  a  cross- 
grain,  a  warp,  a  cantankerous  element  in  his  nature.  I  suppose  this 
sort  of  thing  is  usually  dependent  on  digestion,  and  that  the  perfect 
temper  for  which  I  am  famous  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  I  feel 
quite  happy  after  a  couple  of  pounds  of  rump  steak,  with  a  hundred 
oysters  melted  into  sauce.  Your  Catilines  and  Buonapartes  must 
have  been  men  of  stomachic  weakness.  Would  not  Blue  Pills  put  an 
end  to  Red  Republicans  t 

"  Carington,''  said  the  Earl,  one  day,  when  the  climax  of  his  attack 
was  over,  and  they  were  alone  together,  "  do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  die  1" 

''  One  of  these  days,"  said  Mr.  Carmgton ;  "  it  is  a  thing  we  all  do 
in  time.     No  gentleman  objects." 

**  Ah,"  said  the  Earl,  '^  that's  your  easy  pleasant  way  of  dealing 
with  the  matter ;  but  when  a  man  is  so  near  death  as  I  have  been, 
he  thinks  of  it  seriously." 


It  is  merely  passing  from  one  room  to  another  of  God's  great  Palace^ 
the  Universe." 

"  It  is  a  treat  to  hear  you  eloquent,"  quoth  the  Earl ;  "  you  mix 
cynicism  with  poetry,  like  cura9oa  in  coflFee.  But  now,  my  dear  fiiend, 
as  I  seem  to  have  come  to  life  again — for  a  short  time  at  anyrate, 
will  you  answer  me  a  few  questions]  You  know  me  pretty  well, 
Carington,  though  it  is  so  long  since  last  we  met :  you  know  the 
situation  wherein  I  find  myself.     What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  1 " 

"  Is ^ that  the  first  of  your  few  questions,  my  lord?"  asks  Mr.  Car- 
ington. "  Why,  'tis  a  thousand  questions  in  itself.  You  have  so  many 
matters  to  consider  in  reference  to  your  great  estates  and  your 
innumerable  dependants.  I,  who  am  a  bom  student  of  genealogy, 
hear  that  it  is  doubtful  to  whom  your  entailed  estates  are  to  descend, 
and  that  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  College  of  Heralds  will  have  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  there  can  be  a  Countess  of  Delamere  in 
her  own  right.  Mine  is  imperfect  information — I  merely  retail  the 
gossip  of  the  clubs.  I  hieartily  wish  long  life  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Delamere." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  the  Earl.  "  You  know  what  I  feel  on 
the  subject  1" 

"  Now  that,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  in  his  easy  way,  "  is  the  last 
thing  you  can  expect  me  to  know.  I  am  not  omniscient.  You  ex- 
pect me  to  know  how  you  feel  on  a  question  which  is  entirely  your 
own,  and  which  you  probably  have  not  mentioned  to  many  men." 

"  To  no  one  save  yourself,"  said  the  EarL 

"  And  why  in  the  world  mention  it  to  me,  my  dear  Delamere, 
imless  you  desired  to  be  fortified  in  a  foregone  conclusion]  I  know 
some  points  of  your  problem  :  of  others  I  am  imperfectly  informed.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge — forgive  me  ibr  saying  it — you  know  what  is  right 
to  be  done,  and  you  prefer  to  do  what  is  wrong." 

Some  elderly  aiistocrats  who  (like  Lord  Delamere)  had  been  all 
their  lives  doing  something  weakly  wrong,  might  perchance  have 
quarrelled  with  their  adviser,  throwing  something  at  him  after  the 
method  of  Taffy  the  Welshman.  This  was  not  likely  to  occur  to 
Carington.  He  had  gone  about  London  for  a  good  many  years  tell- 
ing truth  in  what  we  call  epigrams.  If  a  man  was  a  fool,  Carington 
said  so.  He  was  a  good  judge,  and  had  a  brilliant  way  of  summing 
up.  He  hit  the  exact  blot  in  Delamere's  character  when  he  thus 
parodied  the  Video  meliora, 

"  In  this  world,"  said  Lord  Delamere,  '*  right  and  wrong  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  and  the  better  aide  gets  the  worse  result.  You  let 
me  put  to  you  a  question  entirely  apart  from  that  which  is  troubling 
me  in  my  sickness,  and  yet  slightly  akin  to  it.  Suppose  a  man  had  a 
legitimate  child  by  a  wife  whom  he  hated,  and  an  illegitimate  child 
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yet  easy  to  answer,     to  tne  legitvmate  cniia: 

"  Why  ?  "  said  the  Earl,  angrily. 

"  Why !  There  are  plenty  of  becauses.  Because  it  is  the  law 
and  custom  of  England  and  of  Christendom.  Because  no  man  has  a 
right  to  marry  a  woman  he  hates — " 

"  But  suppose  he  is  forced  into  it,"  said  the  Earl. 

*'  He  deserves  his  fate.  Further,  having  married  a  woman  he  hates, 
under  inadequate  pressure,  he  should  not  wrong  her  by  dealing  with 
any  other  woman.     Every  man  shoidd  bear  his  own  burdens." 

"  You  are  most  logical,"  said  the  Earl,  **  and  the  cases  I  have  put 
to  you  are  merely  analogous  with  the  case  which  concerns  me,  and 
there  are  points  therein  which  I  have  not  submitted  to  you." 

"  I  know  it,  my  Lord.  I  think  indeed  that  I  know  what  I  may 
venture  to  call  your  mistake.  How  shall  I  put  the  argument  1  You 
have  two " 

"  Stop  !  "  exclaimed  the  Earl.  "  You  are  a  nuisance,  Carington. 
There  isn't  so  moral  a  man  in  England  with  so  much  immorality. 
King  for  my  servant :  I  want  some  cooling  drink." 

Carington  rang  and  laughed. 

"  Delamere,"  he  said,  "  I  really  should  be  glad  to  get  you  serious. 
What  we  have  been  talking  about  affects  me  not  in  the  least — if  you 
enter  the  next  world  before  me,  I  shall  expect  a  mourning  ring — ^no 
more.  But  this  matter  which  you  refer  to,  is  of  quite  as  much  im- 
portance to  you — of  more  importance-— than  to  anyone  whom  you 
benefit  or  injure.  I  know  just  what  the  world  knows  :  I  know  as  the 
world  knows,  where  according  to  the  custom  of  England  all  the  pro- 
perty ought  to  go.  I  know  where  the  rivalry  lies — both  rivals  un- 
conscious, though  one  is  of  a  far  nobler  type  than  the  other.  I  can 
give  you  my  advice  in  four  words." 

"  And  those  1 " 

"  Don't  be  a  fool !  " 

"My  dear  Carington,  I  can  retaliate  with  four  words  quite  ad 
weighty.  *  Don't  be  a  bore  ! '  I  think  I  have  made  up  my 
mind." 

"  Easily  can  I  believe  it,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  I  have  seen  the 
two  girls,  as  you  know.  I  fancy  I  can  see  how  each  of  them  behaves 
to  you." 

"  Carington,"  quoth  the  Earl,  "  you  are  a  special  pleader,  I  swear. 
They  both  behave  charmingly.  They  are  both  as  soft  as  the  south 
wind,  and  as  modest  as  the  May  lily." 

"  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  you've  taken  a  new  lease  of  life.  When  a 
man  talks  zephyrs  and  lilies  he  may  dismiss  his  gruel.  What  a  pity 
the  canon  forbids  you  to  marry  your — " 
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return  to  the  old  question.  You  know  how  Btrongly  I  feel  upon  it, — 
that  my  feelings  entirely  contravene  yours  ;  and  that  I  have  not  the 
least  interest  in  telling  you  that  you  are  wrong.  Will  you,  now  that 
I  thank  God  you  are  in  better  health,  test  the  matter  somewhat 
farther  before  coming  to  a  decision  1 " 

''It  would  be  curiously  ungrateful  on  my  part,  Oarington,  to  refuse 
any  request  of  yours,  though  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it.  I  have 
been  villanously  treated.'' 

*'Yes,"  said  Mr.  Oarington;  "but  you  did  not  act  with  perfect 
fiEumess  to  Rollo." 

"  Perhaps  not :  perhaps — ^well,  it  is  hard  to  say — ^yet,  one  does  not 
care  to  be  reminded  of  such  things." 

**  Now  there  I  differ  from  you,"  said  Oarington,  with  an  emphasis 
widely  different  from  that  silky  Oaringtonian  method  known  in  the 
clubs.     Imagine  a  silk  glove  drawn  frx>m  a  gauntlet  of  steel! 

"  You  differ  1 "  said  Uie  Earl,  in  his  sternest,  keenest  voice. 

"Ay,"  replied  Mr.  Oarington,  "I  absolutely  differ  from  you,  my  old 
friend.  I  say  that  if  by  accident,  if  by  fault  of  temper,  if  by  any  of 
those  weaknesses  to  which  we  are  liable,  we  have  made  some  blunder 
— evil  both  to  ourselves  and  others — it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  it 
I  would  give  a  dozen  years  of  life  if  I  could  make  right  one  of  my 
mistakes  as  easily  as  you  can  this  one  of  yours." 

"  Oarington,  you  are  an  enthusiast." 

"  I  was  one  night,  many  years  ago,  when  I  backed  the  red  for  a 
few  thousands,  and  heard  the  croupier  cry,  '  rouge  perd '  all  through. 
I  have  lost  since  then  more  than  I  lost  upon  rouge.  If  I  had  known 
that  I  was  loved  by — well,  never  mind,  Delamere.  I  have  missed  my 
chance  :  why  should  you  miss  yours  % " 

"I  have  been  missing  chances  all  my  life,"  said  the  E^l,  sadly. 
"  I  suppose  no  man  in  England  knows  better  than  you,  Oarington, 
what  I  did  in  the  old  wild  days  with  Lovelace  Noel — and  before. 
No  man !  Well,  here  I  am,  with  a  great  estate,  with  a  ruined  consti- 
tution  or  whatever  you  call  it — what  shall  I  say  %  with  fifty  times 
more  money  than  I  want,  and  not  half  as  much  health  nor  half  as 
much  brain.  I'm  getting  better,  they  say :  what's  the  good  t  To- 
morrow I  shall  be  getting  worse.  Never  mind — what  do  you  want 
me  to  dor' 

"  I  suppose  we  have  all  of  us  gone  too  fast  who  were  capable  of 
going  fast  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Oarington.  "  It  is  wise  to  leave  one's 
regrets  to  the  next  world,  where,  according  to  the  orthodox,  they  will 
be  utilized  and  intensified.  I  want  you  to  do  nothing,  my  dear 
Delamere,  except  what  you  choose  to  do  yourself.  Accident  has 
brought  me  into  knowledge  of  two  young  girls,  both  of  whom  I  think 
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"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  growled  the  Earl,  arching  his  great 
gray  eyebrows.  "  How  about  your  little  fiivourite,  Elinor  1  What  of 
her  ?     Any  good  to  be  said  of  her  1 " 

**  By  Jove,  Delamere,  I  should  like  to  meet  the  fellow  who  said  any 
haruL  She  is  a  regular  little  nymph  of  the  mountains — an  Oread 
and  yet  an  English  girL  You  know  &r  better  than  I  what  claim  she 
has  upon  you :  and  if  yo«  put  the  two  girls  together — though  your 
little  actress  Lucy  has  only  the  fitult  of  being  too  much  an  actress — 
look  at  the  contrast." 

''  Well,"  replied  the  Earl,  ''  as  you  are  so  deyilish  eloquent,  I  fear  I 
shall  have  to  look  at  the  contrast." 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Two  loved  a  few  years  since,  and  read  anew 
The  mysteries  of  God  ;  and  earth  and  sky 
Were  but  reflections  of  a  great  I  Am, 
Whose  name  was  Love  :  for  Love  is  God,  they  said. 
And  thought  it  were  the  same  as  God  is  Love. 

So  they  smiled  on  in  a  large  land  of  smiles, 
Where,  as  of  old,  the  blind  man  with  half-sight 
Saw  men  as  trees  before  him  :  and  their  feet 
Went  airily  along  on  untouched  earth. 
And  birds  were  angels,  and  to  love  was  life. 
And  with  the  eyes  of  children  that  first  see 
And  know  it,  so  they  saw  and  wondered  much 
How  they  had  ever  lived  so  blind  before. 

And  then  the  real  awakening  came — the  day 
When,  children  stiU,  they  learnt  to  see  beyond 
The  mazy  borders  of  the  land  of  Love ; 
Saw  more  than  men  as  trees,  and  learnt  to  know 
The  harder  after-lesson  of  **  I  feel." 

All  life  not  fair — all  men  not  true ;  some  hard. 
And  some  as  pitiless  as  hail  from  heaven. 
And  a  gaunt  figure  called  the  World  strode  up, 
And  came  between  them,  and  the  gods  of  earth 
Lift  up  themselves  and  asked  for  human  hearts. 
And  theirs  were  ofl*ered  on  the  golden  shrine. 

They  parted,  as  the  old  tales  run ;  and  none 
But  God  and  such  as  part  can  tell  the  woe 
Of  the  long  days  that  moaned  themselves  away 
Like  billows  beating  on  a  sandy  shore. 
Whose  song  is  ever  of  long  Death  and  Time — ■ 
Forever  breaking  their  full  hearts,  and  still 
Upgathering  all  the  weight  of  woe  again 
To  break  for  ever.     But  billows  that  are  tired 
Sink  down  at  last  into  a  patient  calm. 
Seeing  their  breaking  fruitless.     And  so  she, 


And  keep  him  safe^  heart-whole  from  love  and  grief* 

So  many  years  rolled  by  ;  when  on  a  day 

The  sun  of  warmer  countries  beating  strong 

Upon  the  Roman's  city,  flooded  all  the  dome 

Of  Peter  as  with  fire  from  God.     And  there 

Within,  alone  in  that  great  solitude, 

Keeping  his  watch  for  any  lambs  might  seek 

There  to  be  shriven  of  their  sins,  and  set 

Anew  upon  the  highway  of  their  God, 

A  priest,  unseen,  with  his  long  wand  outstretched. 

Silence  reigned  speaking.     And  to  his  heart  and  God 

The  Father  spake.     When,  lo,  there  swayed  f3ar-oiF 

The  outer  curtain,  and  there  came  the  tread 

Of  swift  light  feet  along  the  marble  way. 

A  woman  fair,  with  beauty  of  full  life ; 
Girlish  in  all  her  movements,  yet  with  pain 
Of  Holy  Mother  by  the  Holy  Rood, 
On  the  sweet  face  from  which  she  cast  the  veil. 
And  looked  about  her.     But  the  beckoning  wand 
CaUed  to  her  mutely — and  she  paused  and  knelt. 

"  Father,  canst  understand  my  English  tongue  1 
Yea !  then  I  thank  my  God,  for  I  am  sad. 
And  burthened  so  with  sin,  I  cannot  walk 
With  head  erect  among  my  fellow-men. 
And  I  am  stranger  here,  and  would  confess. 

"  Father,  it  was  no  sin  :  it  seemed  not  so 

When  it  was  near  me,  in  that  time  long  past ; 

But  good  thoughts,  held  beyond  their  time,  are  sin, 

And  good  thoughts  asked  of  us  by  God  may  turn 

To  foul  corruption  if  we  hold  them  here. 

Listen  to  me.     A  long,  long  time  gone  by 

I  loved.     Start  not.     My  love  was  free ;  no  chain 

Bound  me  to  suffer.     All  the  world  was  mine, 

And  over  it  there  flushed  the  rosy  light 

Of  a  new  love — God  knows  how  true  and  pure  ! 

Father,  a  love  that  holy  men  like  you 

Need  never  shrink  from.     Such  a  love  as  but 

To  taste  the  blessedness  of  loving  so 

Were  heaven  on  earth.     But  then  to  hear  and  learn 


And  so  God  thought  to  make  us  one — ^for  I 
Had  died,  but  that  his  heart  could  share  with  me 
In  part  the  joyfulness^  the  too-much  bliss. 

"  Father,  when  just  my  weaker  soul  had  grown 
To  lean  its  fulness  on  him — ^when  the  times 
And  seasons  passed  unseen,  because  that  I 
Felt  only  constant  summer  by  my  side — 
Then — they  came  between  us.     Had  he  died 
He  still  were  mine  hereafter.     Christ  Himself 
Has  His  own  bride,  the  Church.     But  I  was  wed, 
And  he  passed  from  me  to  I  know  not  where. 

"  Father,  the  years  have  passed.     I  thought  that  I 

Had  learnt  so  well  the  lesson — ^to  forget. 

But  Memory  listens,  as  a  wakeful  child, 

And  all  the  more  the  watcher  bids  him  sleep, 

He  opens  wide  his  eyes,  and  makes  reply, 

And  will  not  sleep  for  bidding.     It  is  so, 

Father,  with  me.     And  in  my  children's  eyes 

I  see  reproaches  ;  and  their  baby-hands 

That  wreathe  me  seem  to  say, '  You  are  not  true, 

Not  a  true  mother,  for  your  life  is  past : 

You  only  love  us  somewhere  in  a  dream.' 

"  Father,  he  lives — ^my  husband.     And  his  love 
Speaks  too  reproaches.     For  when  he  can  smile, 
I  cannot,  as^good  wives  should  do,  smile  back. 
And  lie  myself  to  gladness.     I  turn  there. 
My  God  !  to  those  long  days  have  burnt  their  brand 
Into  my  heart.     When  I  could  live  :  before, — 

0  Father  !  that  *  before  ! ' — that  great,  great  gulf 
That  gapes  between  us !     Ah,  I  hear  you  start  I 
Did  you  speak.  Father  )     I  am  vile,  but  now 
Shrive  me  before  I  take  my  load  away ! 

"  Stay  !  there  is  one  stain  more.     If  I  should  see 

His  face — again — on  this  side  of  the  grave, 

My  God  !  and  if  he  called  me,  *  Will  you  come  1 ' 

1  sometimes  think  I  could  not  choose  but  go  ! 
Pray  for  me,  Father — I  have  told  you  all. 
But  God  is  gracious — do  not  you  be  hard — 
But  answer.  Father,  and  then  shrive  me  so  I " 


And  then,  at  length,  a  Toice  as  of  the  wind, 
Moaning  a  little  in  a  wooded  place, 
Came  to  her  softly. 

"  Daughter,  be  thou  still 
And  patient.     It  is  the  great  God's  will. 
I,  too,  have  suffered :  had  a  love  like  thine. 
And  lost  it ;  and  long  since  have  laid  it  by. 

"  Daughter,  go  home.     It  were  not  well  to  stay 
Longer  in  this  blest  place — we  two^alone. 
I  shrive  thee  so— from  sin  !     Pray  thou  for  me, 
As  I  for  thee.     In  heaven — hereafter — 
I  will  speak  with  thee  again  ! " 

She  moved,  she  rose,  and  passed  out  from  the  place. 
With  heart  made  gladder.     And  the  curtain  fell. 
And  the  soft  footsteps  on  the  marble  died. 

It  was  the  silence  only  and  his  God 

That  heard  a  moan  beyond  the  outstretched  wand ; 

A  long,  long  sigh,  as  of  a  spirit  past. 

And  then,  in  broken  whispers,  came  at  length  : — 

"  Into  Thy  hands,  my  God  1  the  gate  is  past — 

Death  hath  no  longer  sting,  and  Life  hath  nought 

For  me  to  fear  or  shtink  from  any  more. 

My  God,  I  thank  Thee  I  Thine  the  power,  the  might. 

That  held  my  breath,  and  made  me  more  than  man  ? 

If  I  have  suffered  my  full  meed  of  pain, 

Let  me  go  hence  !     And  on  the  other  side 

Shew  me  Thy  Bride  !  that  I  may  fill  my  soul 

And  have  no  aching  there — nor  any  part 

In  looking  earthwards — back  to  earthly  things  ! " 


That  night  in  Rome  a  heavy  bell  tolled  slow 
In  convent  walls.     And  cowBd  brothers  prayed 
For  Brother  Francis,  entered  into  rest. 

C.  C.  Frasbr-Tttlhr. 


THE    PENNY    MAGAZINK 


The  readers,  if  aay,  of  certain  autobiographical  papers  which,  under 
the  same  signature  as  this,  appeared  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
St.  Pauls  Magazine,  will  remember  a  hint  dropped  by  me  that  I 
wished  to  say  something  of  the  help  I  had  received  in  early  boyhood, 
and  later,  from  the  Penny  Magazine  of  Charles  ^Knight.  Of  course 
the  recent  death  of  that  gentleman  has  revived  the  subject  in  my 
mind,  and  it  may  perhaps  serve  as  an  honourable  pretext  for  attempt- 
ing to  interest  the  reader  a  little  in  the  same  topic. 

We  have  nothing  like  the  Penny  Magazine  now.  It  is  won- 
derful how  fashions  in  reading  matters  change,  and  how  things  which 
seem  to  have  in  them  the  seeds  of  indefinitely  prolonged  life  die  out 
for  reasons  which  at  the  best  have  to  be  sought  for  far  and  wide 
before  they  are  traced,  and  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  are 
never  to  be  found  at  all.  There  is  a  phenomenon  which  every  working 
litterateur  must  have  noticed,  and  a  very  amusing  one  it  is  :  namely, 
that  in  about  every  half  generation,  there  is  a  revival  and  reprinting 
in  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  of  the  stories,  anecdotes,  and  odds  and 
ends  which  were  used  for  padding  about  fifteen  years  or  so  previously. 
In  this  way  a  miscellaneous  reader  who  has  lived  to  five-and-forty  has 
the  gratification,  such  as  it  is,  of  having  the  same  things  put  before 
his  eyes  two  or  three  times.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  case  go 
much  further  than  this.  About  every  ten  or  twelve  years  it  seems  that 
a  fresh  set  of  the  younger  minds  is  at  work  in  producing  minor 
literature  for  current  purposes,  and  we  find  naturally  enough,  though 
the  effect  is  rather  tedious  and  sometimes  a  little  depressing,  that 
the  new  set  of  the  younger  minds  begin  just  where  their  predecessors 
did,  make  the  same  mistakes,  show  the  same  traces  of  imitative 
docility  of  a  low  order,  use  the  same  argiunents,  and  show  just  the 
same  untruthfulness  and  tendency  to  cotton  to  "  whatever  is  going 
forward — "  (I  am  thinking  of  an  occasion  on  which  Wordsworth  used 
these  words  in  a  droll  way.)  The  result  is  that  much  more  than  the 
miscellaneous  padding  of  current  literature  is  repeated  ftx)m  time  to 
time.  But  though  there  are  these  repetitionary  producers  (please 
award  me  a  prize  for  this  lovely  phrase)  of  literary  matter  for  a 
reading-market  which  seems  to  come  over  again  about  every  fifteen 
years,  it  is  not  always,  or  usually,  that  the  book  or  literary  miscellany 
which  was  successful  fifteen  years  back  could  profitably  be  reprinted 
to-day.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  a  reprint  of  the  Penny  Magazine 
would  succeed  or  not, — but  it  ought  to  do ;  for  we  have  had  no  recent 


have  deprived  of  nearly  all  but  a  quasi-antiquarian  value  could  easily 
be  omitted  or  qualified. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  the  Penny  Magazine  the  Genius  of 
periodical  literature,  if  that  is  the  name  by  which  to  call  the  power 
that  presides  over  its  arrangements  and  adaptations,  has  decreed  that 
there  shall  be  a  much  more  thorough  division  of  labour,  so  to  speak, 
in  periodicals  than  there  used  to.  be.  Serials  of  instruction  run  more 
in  departmental  grooves,  and  the  others  devote  themselves  frankly 
to  purposes  of  entertainment.  The  serial  novel,  often  by  a  first-rate 
hand,  forms  also  a  new  feature.  Would  it  be  near  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  periodical  readers  of  to-day  are,  so  far  as  weeklies  go,  very 
largely  composed  of  two  classes, — those  who  take  in  Cassell's  Educator, 
Chambers's  Information,  and  other  special  oi^gans;  and  then  the 
women  and  readers  of  light  literature,  who  take  in  the  magazines 
which  have  running  stories )  This  would  not  be  exact,  but  there 
would  be  in  such  a  mode  of  representing  the  facts,  some  approach  to 
the  truth. 

Periodical  buyers  of  the  new  generation  have,  as  a  rule,  no  idea  of 
what  the  Penny  Magazine  really  was ;  still  less  of  the  great  value  of 
its  literature  and  its  pictures  to  the  ill-provided  poor  student  of 
thirty  odd  years  ago.  Nay,  we  must  by  no  means  omit  the  children, 
for  I  was  myself  but  a  child  when  it  first  appeared,  and  I  reckon  the 
fact  that  my  father  took  it  in  as  among  the  very  happiest  incidents  of 
my  life.  Those  were  the  days,  or  somewhere  about  the  days  of  the 
Beform  Bill  agitations,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  new  comer  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  preoccupying  or  sub-occupying  (another  lovely 
word  I )  and  soothing  poor  men's  minds  in  those  days  of  bitterness 
and  turmoil.  I  am  sure,  looking  back,  that  this  was  the  case  with 
my  father,  who  was  a  radical  of  the  most  savage  school.  But  of 
course  I  had  at  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  old,  no  political  passions  to 
trouble  me,  at  least  none  that  concerned  themselves  with  such  trifles 
as  Beform  Bills,  running  on  the  Bank  for  gold  "  to  stop  the  Duke," 
or  riots  in  Coldbath  Fields.  True,  I  had  speculations  or  dreams 
which  must  be  termed  political,  for  they  inevitably  included  cities, 
but  they  were  cosmic  in  their  essence ;  and  carried  on  up  as  high  in 
the  air  as  became  a  boy  who  was  so  simple-hearted  as  to  believe  in 
Cupid  as  a  real  entity.  For  so  I  did ;  and  on  Valentine's  day  I 
sought  him  long  and  earnestly  in  Hoxton  Square,  Shepherd  and 
Shepherdess  Fields,  up  by  the  Bosemary  Branch,  and  in  other  ac- 
cessible parts  equally  rural ; — ^for  I  had  easily  gathered  from  the 
valentines  I  saw  in  the  shop  windows  that  Cupid  revelled  in  "bowers  " 
and  "meads,"  and  I  was  young  enough  to  regard  even  Hoxton 
Square  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  mead,  with  bowers,  all 
correct. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  have  allowed  the  pen  to  glide  into  this 
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myseii.  jtma  loai  reuimas  me,  j.au.h  wueu  i  was  auuui  eigni  years  oxa, 
a  solemn  wiseacre  remarked  to  my  father  that  the  Penny  Magazine 
was  a  bad  thing  because  it  tended  to  form  people  to  habits  of 
desultory  reading !  I  listened  to  this  with  some  awe  at  first, — ^what  a 
shocking  thing  it  would  be  if  poor  I,  ambitious  as  I  was  of  the  high- 
est attainments  of  the  student,  should  grow  up  desultory !  and  I 
thought  of  this  all  the  more,  because  my  father  was,  visibly  even  to  me, 
a  rather  scatter-brained  man.  Fortimately,  however,  my  love  of 
knowledge  outran  my  fear  of  becoming  "desultory,"  and  I  read  my 
Penny  Magazine  all  day  and  put  it  under  my  pillow  at  night,  when  I  had 
not  got  a  Bible  or  hynm-book  there. 

Now,  what  was  the  first  and  special  value  of  Charles  Knight's 
periodical  to  me  ]  This,  that  it  was,  like  Arthur's  Round  Table,  "  an 
image  of  the  mighty  world."  From  **  the  cabin'd  loophole  "  of  my  life 
among  poor  and  ignorant  people,  I  got  by  its  means  a  glimpse  of  almost 
everything, — ancient  and  modem  places  of  note,  remarkable  buildings, 
the  careers  of  distinguished  men,  applied  science,  political  economy, 
poetry,  great  public  movements  of  all  ages,  and,  last  not  least,  Art ; 
using  that  word  as  most  people  do  use  it,  to  signify  art  products. 
Along  with  all  this  went  an  immense  and  varied  moving  mass  of 
allusion  and  even  scholarship  ;  and  this  also  came  in  for  some  sort  of 
digestion,  and  certainly,  even  in  my  childhood,  for  full  recollection  and  a 
place  in  the  store-house  of  the  brain,  where  it  lay  for  years  ready  for 
future  use.  There  must  now  be  many  thousands  of  persons  whose 
lives  are  as  confined  as  mine  was  then,  but  where  is  the  Penny 
Magazine  of  to-day,  — the  periodical  "  which  is  an  image  of  the 
mighty  world,"  the  serial  of  miscellaneous  entertaining  knowledge? 
You  can  buy  periodicals  of  science  or  of  literature ;  you  can  get  your 
weekly  story  ;  or  your  "  Eaces  of  Men  ;  "  you  can  satisfy  almost  any 
special  want  or  taste  in  this  line,  but  where  is  your  cheap  little 
periodical  Cosmos  (more  fine  language!)?  As  to  the  desultoriness,  I  can 
only  inform  the  reader  that  Mr.  Knight's  "  finder  "  glass  was  really  a 
finder  to  me,  and  that  it  was  wonderful  how  the  things  it  helped  me  to 
see  got  classified  and  connected  in  my  mind  for  future  use.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  myself  without  the  Penny  Magazine. 

Of  its  suggestive  value  to  me  in  some  special  particulars,  I  can  easily 
recall  a  few  instances.  For  instance,  the  well  known  lines  of  Dr.  Jennjr 
on  Signs  of  Rain,  I  got  by  heart  (as  I  did  most  things  merely  on  one  or 
two  readings  and  without  any  efiFort),  and  these  lines  gave  me  much  to 
think  about.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  first  suggestion  which  ever  entered 
my  mind  of  the  scientific  correlation  of  facts  in  nature. 

The  picture   of  the   Giraffe — ^then,   I   think,   an  animal   new   to 
Europeans,  or  at  all  events  to  Englishmen — had  a  very  odd  effect 
VOL.   xir.  N  N 


as  tney  stm  give  me,  ana  i  oeueve  give  cnuoren,  tne  same  impression. 
In  spite  of  what  beauty  the  giraffe  possesses,  it  looks  as  if  its  pro- 
portions had  been  arranged  haphazard — at  least  it  does  to  me — and 
young  as  I  was,  this  disturbed  me. 

Then  the  story  of  Pascal  put  my  nose  out  of  joint  a  little.  It  told 
me  that,  being  denied  the  use  of  mathematical  books  by  his  father^ 
he  found  his  own  way  some  good  distance  into  the  first  book  of  Euclid. 
Now  this  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  of  Euclid,  but  the  description 
given  of  the  problem  or  theorem  the  boy  was  said  to  have  reached  all 
unassisted,  convinced  me  that  there  was  somebody  who  could  do  what 
I  could  never  do  mysel£  The  story  as  it  stands  is  incredible,  and  is 
now  discredited;  and  the  mortification  it  gave  me  at  the  time  did  me  no 
good ;  for  I  was  always  over-distrustful  of  myself,  and  needed  not  that 
anyone  or  any  fact  or  fancy  should  sit  down  upon  me.  It  was  years 
before  I  recovered  from  this  shock. 

For  the  natural  history  papers  in  the  Penny  Magazine  I  never 
cared  ;  I  rarely  read  them,  and  my  father  was  much  vexed  when  he 
found  I  did  not  even  like  the  Zoological  Gardens ;  I  would  not  even 
look  at  the  monkeys  and  the  snakes.  Thiff  is  not  the  case  with 
young  people  in  general,  or  with  old  ones,  so  no  blame  to  Mr. 
Knight 

But  I  got  to  know  of  printing,  paper-making,  and  even  of  political 
economy,  as  much  as  the  Magazine  could  tell  me.  And  very  soon 
after  it  was  taken  in  at  our  house,  I  got  excited  over  the  articles 
about  the  British  Museum,  and  the  woodcuts  of  beautiful  statues  and 
buildings,  and  asked  my  father  to  take  me  to  the  old  place  in  Blooms- 
bury.  He  very  kindly  took  me  more  than  once,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
own  love  of  "  bigotry  and  virtue,"  was  much  puzzled,  as  I  now  see  (at 
the  tune  I  thought  he  was  displeased),  at  my  very  decided  preference 
of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  rooms  in  the  Gallery  of  Antiquities  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  museum  put  together  a  hundred  times  over.  Not 
even  Egyptian  mummies  could  rouse  me  to  enthusiasm.  But  I  doted 
on  the  crouching  Nymph  of  whom  I  have  just  spoken,  upon  your 
Venus,  your  Apollo,  your  Discobulus.  The  picture  in  Mr.  Knight's 
Magazine  of  the  front  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Belvedere  Diana 
used  to  fill  many  a  sleeping  and  many  a  waking  dream  of  mine.  Ben 
Jonson's  exquisite  hymn,  "Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair!"  I  did 
not  understand,  but  the  words  glittered  in  my  mind  like  the  names 
of  jewels.  I  had  a  decided  preference  for  Doric  architecture  and  the 
simpler  Gothic,  and  when  out  in  the  world  at  a  little  berth,  where  I 
had  much  running  about  to  do,  managed  nevertheless  to  steal  time 
and  strength  to  have  many  a  look  at  three  buildings  in  London.  I 
would  run  into  Guildhall,  and  eat  a  penny  loaf  for  a  dinner  in  a 
comer,  and^  then  hurry  away  to  one  of  three  places, — the  Temple 


a  ''  find  of  my  own.  All  that  Mr.  Knight  a  magazine  told  me  about 
kindred  matters,  I  used  to  revel  in,  and  I  cannot  express  the  gratitude 
which  to  this  hour  I  feel  for  the  pleasure  he  was  the  means  of  con- 
Tejing  to  my  mind.  It  did  me  unspeakable  good  to  be  familiarised 
with  the  human  body,  wholly  or  partially  unclad,  as  an  object  of 
beauty ;  and,  indeed,  no  object  of  beauty  ever  gave  me  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  pleasure  I  always  got  from  that  source.  Mr.  Knight  was 
a  very  discreet  editor,  and  I  cannot  remember  a  Venus  in  all  the  Penny 
Magazine  ( — I  missed  seeing  many  numbers,  for  simple  want  of  a 
penny  at  the  time — ),  but,  later  on,  there  was  a  picture  of  the  well- 
known  lad  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot;  and  this,  a  perfectly 
naked  figure,  used  to  haunt  me  day  and  night  with  its  beauty.  The 
woodcuts  from  Eaifaelle  and  Hogarth  I  used  to  pore  over  with  a 
dreamy  sense  that  some  day  I  should  understand  them  both. 

If  I  were  to  go  on  for  ever  so  long  I  could  say  nothing  stronger  of 
my  own  debt  to  the  late  Mr.  Knight,  than  I  have  done  in  saying  that  I 
cannot  even  conceive  my  own  mental  history  without  his  delightful 
Penny  Magazine  in  the  back-ground.  There  might  be  for  such  a 
periodical, — "  an  image  of  the  mighty  world," — a  much  larger  public 
now  than  there  was  then;  but  there  is  no  Mr.  Knight.  He  was, 
in  truth,  a  very  peculiar  man.  His  mind  was  one  that  easily  fell  into 
step  with  "  whatever  was  going  forward ; "  indeed,  too  easily,  so  that 
there  was  something  secondhand  about  his  opinions  and  his  en- 
thusiasms. I  have  never  looked  into  his  Shakspeare  because  of  my 
deep  sense  of  this  second-handness  of  his  nature  ;  I  knew  very  well 
by  the  instinct  of  my  nature  that  when  I  came  to  Charles  Knight  as 
a  critic  and  thinker,  I  should  find  too  frequent  signs  of  intellectual 
malleability ;  of  too  great  readiness  to  run  down  into  prepared  or 
{so  to  speak)  foregone  moulds  of  thought.  And  I  would  rather  not 
know  this  too  vividly  and  too  largely  of  a  benefactor,  especially  as  I 
am  so  constituted  as  to  be  peculiarly  intolerant  of  all  forms  of  what 
I  call  intellectual  untruthfulness. 

Yet  it  was  this  very  quality,  this  (shall  I  call  ifi)  neutral  docility  of 
Charles  Knight's  mind  which  made  him  such  a  capital  editor  of  a 
periodical  like  the  ''  Penny  Magazine,"  and  actually  qualified  him  for 
being  the  benefactor  to  me  that  he  really  was.  "  The  image  of  the 
mighty  world  "  could  not  so  easily  paint  itself  upon  a  canvas  already 
filled  with  form  and  colour,  however  great  might  be  the  man's  power 
of  washing  himself  out.  Take  the  Messrs.  Chambers — they  are  very 
catholic  editors,  but  their  creed,  with  all  its  main  positions  and 
negations,  shows  quite  sharply  through  all  the  multiform  and 
many-coloured  pattern-work  of  their  different  periodicals  and  books. 
You  know  exactly  what  they  think  of  Christianity,  Utilitarianism, 
Art,  Science,  Government,  and  Political  Economy.     Take,  again,  Mr. 
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will,  and  let  him  be  as  catholic  as  he  will.  Of  Charles  Knight,  little 
or  nothing  escaped  into  Charles  Knight's  editing,  except  a  sort  of 
catholic  liberalism  that  never  forsook  the  popular  side,  while  it  never 
committed  itself  in  any  form  of  religious  or  political  antagonism. 
Hence  his  Penny  Magazine  was  just  what  I  wanted,  living  as  I  did 
in  the  midst  of  an  exceedingly  narrow  and  intense  religious  life,  and 
being  incredibly  shy  of  putting  my  head  out  of  my  "cabin'd  loop- 
hole "  to  look  about  me  in  search  of  knowledge.  It  will  suiprise 
most  of  my  readers  to  learn  that  besides  ther  profound  and  scholarly 
objection  to  this  periodical  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  make  little 
boys  desultory,  it  was  objected  to  by  most  of  my  friends  as  having 
"  no  savour  of  the  things  of  God."  You  must  know  my  parents  and 
friends  thought  that,  for  instance,  Thomson's  Seasons,  including, 
or  rather  especially,  the  Hymn  at  the  end  of  it,  was  decidedly  a 
dangerous  book.  "  Mere  morality  "  was  a  very  bad  thing  indeed.  So 
was  a  general  argument  of  the  goodness  of  God.  I  never  heard  any 
verdict  pronounced  on  the  Diana  or  the  Apollo  or  the  Crouching 
Nymph,  or  the  naked  Boy  extracting  a  Thorn ;  and  in  spite  of  my 
behef  in  Cupid  as  "  a  visible  god,"  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  ever 
much  fear  among  my  friends  that  I  should  come  to  believe  in  Jupiter 
or  Venus,  any  more  than  in  Baal  or  Ashtaroth.  But  there  toas  more 
danger  in  one  case  than  the  other;  and  what  might  have  been  the 
consequences  if  my  parents  had  in  any  degree  apprehended  the  sweet 
tumults  that  I  got  out  of  a  beautiful  form  !  In  spite  of  the  piety 
and  the  strict  life  of  my  friends,  I  not  imfrequently  heard  things 
said  about  the  human  body  and  its  functions  which  filled  me  with 
loathing.  I  perfectly  remember  them  to  this  hour,  and  can  noto  assign 
them  to  their  proper  place  in  the  history  of  the  wretched  tradition 
which,  for  one  thing,  had  the  effect  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Galton,  that  in 
the  dark  and  early  middle  ages  if  a  man  or  woman  was  a  little  better 
than  usual,  he  or  she  was  particularly  liable  to  be  devoted  to  celibacy, 
so  that  the  continuation  of  the  race  rested  mainly  with  scamps  and 
indifferently  proper  persons.  This  passing  comment  will  be  enough 
(for  those  who  care  to  think  a  little)  to  indicate  one  particular  in  which 
Mr.  Knight's  magazine  was  of  value  to  me, — I  got,  without  knowing  it, 
just  the  sympathy  which  I  wanted  in  certain  particulars,  a  sympathy 
without  which  my  life  must  have  been  stunted, — a  little.  I  cannot 
write  very  much,  for  my  course  has  been  always  so  much  against  the 
stream,  and  I  have  always  had  such  a  natural  gift  for  refusing  to  be 
"  influenced  "intellectually  till  the  thing  claiming  to  influence  me  has 
produced  its  intellectual  passport  or  justification,  that  I  don't  believe 
any  circumstance  of  the  kind  I  have  named  would  have  made  much 
difference  in  me. 

In  the  last  part  of  "  Middlemarch,"  George  Eliot  records  that  Will 
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good  which  has  been  much  checked  in  our  days."  This  hints  at  a 
topic  on  which  I  have  much  to  say,  but  it  also  recalls  some  comments 
made  by  Mr.  Strahan  (in  the  Contemporary  Review)  upon  the  recent 
history  of  periodical  literature.  Mr.  Strahan  remarked,  I  think,  that 
the  hopes  of  Mr.  Knight  and  his  coadjutors  that  the  good  literature 
would  drive  the  bad  out  of  the  field  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the 
event,  for  that  we  had  even  now  a  very  large  crop  of  bad  literature. 
It  is  a  curious  subject,  and  not  the  least  curious  portion  of  it  is  the 
fact  that  the  titles  and  models  of  some  of  our  worst  periodicals  have 
come  from  America, — that  land  of  national  education,  free  institutions, 
and  diffused  popular  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  my  impression  is 
that  the  "  cheap  press  "  of  Germany  is  very  wholesome.  But  I  would 
not  dare  to  generalise  on  so  slender  a  basis  of  knowledge  as  I  possess. 
It  seems  as  if  the  market  for  cheap  literature  must  be  governed,  like 
some  other  markets,  by  the  fact  of  the  immense  multiplication 
of  the  lower  types  of  readers.  However,  we  will  not  piu^ue  that 
subject. 

An  Irreconcileable. 


AFTER    THE    NIGHT— DAY. 
By  the  Author  of  "The  Rose  Garden." 


One  of  the  prettiest  quaintest  towns  in  Germany  lies  between 
civilization  and  a  great  forest.  It  is  close  to  the  railway,  so  close 
indeed  that  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  Dusty 
travellers  who  have  hurried  up  the  Rhine,  and  stopped  to  breathe 
perhaps  at  Heidelberg  and  been  fascinated  with  Baden-Baden  lying 
in  its  green  flowery  hollow,  and  then,  journeying  southwards  in  the 
sober-paced  train,  have  watched  the  spire  of  Strasburg,  a  little  finger 
on  the  flat  horizon,  moving  on  and  on  with  them  beyond  fields  and 
flats,  maize  and  colza,  and  the  patient  women  hoeing  and  digging — 
turn  with  a  feeling  of  refreshment  to  the  pretty  brown  town  lying 
under  a  background  of  hills,  the  open  spire  of  its  cathedral  more 
beautiful  in  form  and  colour  than  Strasburg  itself.  They  look  out  of 
the  windows,  and  shake  the  dust  from  their  clothes,  and  feel  a  half- 
wistful  longing  to  stop  at  the  hotel  which  peeps  invitingly  at  them 
from  amidst  the  pretty  houses  embowered  in  trees.  But  it  is  not 
many  that  follow  the  impulse.  The  Alps  are  calling  them ;  they  are 
under  the  dominion  of  that  strange  sweet  attraction  which  is  almost 
irresistible  in  its  force;  they  shut  their  eyes,  and  see  mysterious 
forms  half  hidden  in  unearthly  vapour,  snowy  crowns,  paling  and 
reddening  in  the  sunset,  silent  ice-caves ;  they  smell  already  the  scent 
of  the  pine-trees  that  throw  long  shadows  on  the  mountain  slopes ; 
they  gather  gentians,  and  brown  orchis,  and  divine  forget-me-nots, 
and  drink  silvery  water  that  comes  dashing  along  the  little  wooden 
troughs.  The  Alps  are  calling  them,  and  there  is  no  stopping  for 
those  who  have  given  their  hearts  to  those  mighty  masters,  not  even 
here  at  the  pretty  brown  town  with  its  forests  and  its  hills ;  they 
settle  themselves  once  more  in  dusty  comers,  and  the  train  pants  and 
plods  on  to  meet  the  rushing  Rhine  at  Basle. 

It  was  not  very  long  ago,  however,  not  so  long  that  even  in  this 
hurrying  and  eventful  age  the  summer  is  forgotten,  that  the  stream 
of  travellers  which  had  been  setting  in,  became  suddenly  checked. 
Rumours  had  grown  too  persistent  for  any  except  the  most  adventu- 
rous spirits  to  care  to  put  possible  contingencies  and  a  probable  amount 
of  inconvenience  between  themselves  and  home.  The  trains  that 
laboured  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  Rhine  frontier  land, 
carried  heavier  burdens  than  happy  people  escaping  to  snow  peaks 
and  glaciers.  There  was  a  stir,  not  only  in  the  garrisons  but  out  in 
the  fields,  for  the  men  who  worked  there  were  soldiers  like  the  rest, 


had  done  bo  forming  part  of  the  reserve  force,  which  was  liable  to 
be  called  out  in  case  of  need.  At  this  particular  town  the  stir  was 
especially  noticeable,  its  position  being  sufficiently  near  the  probable 
front  to  arouse  considerable  excitement  and  agitation,  and  its  very 
danger  naturally  producing  a  patriotic  enthusiasm,  which  in  any  other 
cause  might  have  been  lacking  in  the  old  dommions  of  Austria  towards 
their  new  Fatherland. 

As  yet,  however,  the  stir  had  chiefly  consisted  of  active  military 
preparations  in  the  caserne,  and  in  talk  of  all  possible  and  impossible 
things  among  the  people.  Especially,  as  might  be  guessed  by  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  human  nature,  much  was  discussed  at  the 
market,  and  political  problems  were  solved  there  with  an  ease  which 
might  have  excited  the  envy  of  the  readiest  diplomatist.  It  was  a 
pretty  sight  at  all  times,  that  market,  and  with  the  fresh  morning 
sun  pouring  upon  it,  nowhere  in  Germany  could  a  brighter  or  more 
picturesque  scene  have  been  found.  The  Platz  is  large;  in  the  centre 
and,  except  at  its  east  end,  altogether  detached  from  crowding  houses, 
stands  the  cathedral,  with  its  exquisite  fretted  spire,  its  warm  colour- 
ing, and  its  three  guardian  statues  looking  down  &om  their  tall 
pillars.  There  is  an  old  KavfJiayi^s  on  the  south  side  of  the  PlatZy 
built  of  the  same  red  sandstone,  with  dark  shades  aboiit  it  where  age 
has  saddened  the  tints ;  and  it  has  arches  and  carved  balustrades, 
two  quaint  little  side  towers  with  odd-coloured  tiles,  red  and  green, 
like  the  sheen  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  then  a  deep  roof  out  of  which 
look  little  dormer-windows.  Besides  these  greater  points  of  interest 
there  are  a  hundred  lesser  ones  ;  the  houses  thrust  out  angles  with 
irregular  one-sided  projections,  and  Virginian  creepers  hang  from 
their  balconies  in  long  streamers;  the  vine-clad  Schlossberg  rises 
softly  behind,  and  with  the  gay  moving  crowd  of  market  people  about 
the  old  buildings,  there  is  an  absolute  feast  of  colour  for  the  eye. 
Under  the  very  shadow  of  the  outstretched  gargoyles  are  stuck  little 
homely  awnings;  but  somehow,  the  stir  and  the  chatter  and  the 
shifting  figures  do  nothing  but  add  to  the  silent  glory  of  the  great 
church.  The  women  sit  and  knit  with  their  baskets  piled  round 
them,  vegetables  and  sti-awberries  and  little  hard  plums ;  here  and 
there  is  a  great  xmibrella  pitched  like  a  tent  to  keep  off  the  sun, 
little  hand  carts  stand  on  end,  a  soldier  with  his  spiked  helmet  makes 
a  glittering  point  between  the  red  head-kerchiefs,  and  occasionally 
there  strolls  leisurely  by  a  group  of  peasants  in  the  out-of-the-world 
costume  of  the  neighboiuing  forest. 

The  rumours  of  war  flying  about  invested  the  spiked  helmets  with 
an  imusual  interest.  There  were  some  people  standing  just  under 
the  central  statue,  with  the  great  west  door  of  the  cathedral  behind 
them,  and  in  front  a  short  street  opening  out  of  the  Platz;  a  man,  one 
or  two  old  women,  and  a  fair-haired  girl,  who  was  not  much  attending 


the  cathedral  door  swung  open,  she  stood  in  strong  relief  against 
the  dark  shadow,  the  sun  was  shining  on  her,  and  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  shade  her  eyes  as  she  looked  eagerly  down  the  little  street. 
Nobody  noticed  what  a  pretty  picture  she  made,  or  would  have 
thought  much  about  it  if  they  had  seen  it,  for  Vefele  Biirklin  was 
as  well  known  in  the  market  ijis  half  the  other  women  who  were 
buying  and  selling  and  chattering  with  voices  that  sometimes 
touched  you  strangely  by  a  sort  of  sad  pathetic  cadence.  The 
two  old  women  and  the  man  were  talking  and  pointing  to  a  soldier 
or  two,  but  they  had  an  eye  for  business  all  the  while  and  to  the 
baakets  at  their  feet.  Perhaps  they  were  a  little  glad  that  Vefele's 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  for  people  came  up  and  bought,  and  there 
was  the  girl  looking  up  the  street  and  entering  into  no  competition. 

*'Age  first,"  said  the  eldest  of  the  three  when  her  companion 
touched  her  and  pointed  with  a  little  compunction.  **  There  is  time 
yet  for  a  girl  like  her." 

Ah,  yes,  and  other  things,  too,  that  come  with  time  ! 
But  presently  Vefele  shook  herself,  turned  round,  looked  at  the 
baskets  and  then  at  the  women's  faces. 

**  So  ! "  she  said,  with  a  flush  of  indignation  and  a  little  petulant 
stamp,  "  when  one  is  with  friends  it  does  not  do  to  keep  one's  eyes 
shut.  Has  Frau  Witzel  been  by  1  And,  dear  Heaven,  the  cook  from 
the  Hof  1 — and  I  have  sold  nothing  !  You  might  have  told  me,"  she 
said  sharply  to  the  old  women. 

She  was  ready  to  cry,  but  they  were  very  philosophic  over  her 
troubles.  "  Mine  wanted  selling  as  much  as  yours,"  said  old 
Catherine,  plumping  down  upon  the  step  of  the  pillar  and  pulling  out 
her  knitting. 

"  And  if  it  was  Otto  Meyer  you  looked  for,  he  is  there,"  said  her 
companion,  with  an  eye  to  an  elderly  housekeeper  who  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Vefele  just  glanced  up  for  a  moment.  A  pretty  picturesque  cart 
drawn  by  a  fast  trotting  little  black  cow,  came  quickly  down  the 
street,  a  man  in  a  scarlet  cap  was  standing  up  and  driving.  A  half 
smile  trembled  on  the  girl's  lips,  though  she  turned  her  head  away 
quickly,  and  revenged  herself  upon  the  old  women  by  stepping  out 
and  intercepting  the  coming  purchaser. 

"  There  is  no  fruit  like  mine  in  the  market,"  she  said,  proudly. 
^Vnd  then  there  was  a  little  wrangle  about  the  price. 

>If  this  terrible  war  comes,  we  must  give  up  fruit  and  such 
luxuries,  '[  said  the  grave  housekeeper,  walking  away  with  her  prize. 

"  Yes,  yes>  trust  the  rich  for  giving  up  anything,"  muttered  old 
Catherine,  cro&igiy. 

All  this  time;  ^  the  girl  had  kept  her  eyes  to  all  appearance  upon 


theless,  by  some  odd  intuition,  she  "was  perfectly  aware  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  little  cart ;  knew  that  it  had  vanished  under  an  archway 
overhxmg  with  the  pretty  green  streamers  of  a  Virginian  creeper ; 
knew  that  the  man  in  the  red  cap  had  emerged  again,  and  was 
striding  towards  the  very  spot  where  she  stood  ;  knew  what  greeting 
would  follow,  and  yet  started  with  the  most  innocent  sm-prise  when  a 
voice  said  in  her  ear, 

"Vefele!" 

"  Ah,  Heaven,  thou.  Otto  !  Why  come  in  such  a  fashion  just  to 
startle  one  when  one  thinks  of  other  things  !  Three  and  four — three 
and  four  are  seven."  For  a  moment  the  girl  still  stood  with  her 
back  turned,  dropping  the  kreutzers  from  one  hand  to  another, 
when,  finding  he  did  not  answer,  she  looked  round  suddenly.  At 
sight  of  his  face,  both  smile  and  pout  vanished.  She  caught  his  arm, 
and  cried  out, 

"  There  is  some  misfortune.  Otto,  tell  me  ! " 

"  No  such  misfortune,  best  Vefele,"  said  the  young  fellow,  with  a 
certain  would-be  bravery,  which  at  this  instant  was  not  the  first 
feeling  in  his  heart.  "  We  have  all  got  to  join  at  once.  If  it  were 
not  for  thee,  and  the  father,  and  the  mother,  and  the  hay " 

Otto's  voice  broke  down  in  a  sort  of  sob.  Vefele's  face  had  turned 
white  and  her  hands  trembled. 

"  There. will  be  war,  then,"  she  said  after  a  moment's  pause ;  "  and 
I,  God  forgive  me,  have  not  prayed  against  it  as  the  Herr  Pfarrer 

told  us  we  should "     She  broke  oif  suddenly  and  caught  Otto's 

arm  and  tried  to  draw  him  at  once  into  the  chiurch.  "  Come ! "  she 
exclaimed,  imperatively ;  "  If  we  were  both  to  pray  with  all  our 
hearts,  and  I  were  to  promise  a  silver  arrow  to  Our  Lady — Come, 
Otto ! " 

"  There  is  no  hurry,"  said  the  young  man,  a  little  reluctantly. 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  your  raspberries  ]  I  am  not  going  to 
sit  here  and  sell  your  raspberries,"  grumbled  old  Catherine.  But 
Vefele  was  not  heeding.  She  was  drawing  Otto  swiftly  into  the 
beautiful  red-brown  cathedral,  and  all  the  poor  fruit  and  things 
might  shrivel  in  the  sun.  At  the  door  sat  an  old  woman,  muttering, 
and  stretching  out  her  hand.  Vefele  poured  all  the  kreutzers  she 
still  held,  into  her  lap.  "  Pray  for  us,"  she  said,  in  an  eager  voice, 
without  stopping  for  a  moment.  And  then  the  door  swung  open, 
and  the  two  seemed  to  those  outside  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  gloom.  Perhaps  there  are  other  times  when  our  dazzled  eyes 
make  that  mistake. 

Vefele  lived  in  a  little  hamlet  about  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the 
town.  You  were  not  actually  in  the  heart  of  the  great  forest,  but  yet 
it  ran  along  on  either  side,  and  there  were  glades,  and  bits  of  emerald 


There  was  a  church  close  by  with  an  ugly  spire  and  a  clock ;  a 
little  stream  ran  down  one  side  of  the  road,  and  if  you  wanted  to 
go  at  once  into  the  garten — one  can  hardly  use  the  £nglish  word  as 
an  equivalent  in  this  case — a  little  bridge  helped  you  to  your  pur- 
pose. The  gartens  are  all  alike.  There  are  thick  little  stumpy 
horse-chestnuts,  and  sometimes  lamps  hanging  from  them,  long  tables 
underneath,  people  sitting,  eating  kugelopfs,  and  drinking  beer  in 
high  covered  sdioppensy  or  perhaps  fragrant  coflfee.  Not  unfrequently 
some  one  would  give  a  ball  at  the  BUrklins ;  a  good  honest  dance, 
beginning  at  six  or  seven,  and  all  over  at  an  early  hour.  But  no 
one  was  thinking  of  balls  at  this  time.  Some  would  have  it  there 
could  be  no  change  in  the  "v^orld  because  there  was  no  change  as  yet 
in  themselves ;  but  others  had  already  taken  the  alarm,  and  were 
flying  away  to  places  where  the  roar  of  battle  should  at  least  be  more 
remote.  You  might  meet  mothers  and  wives  trooping  into  the  town 
along  the  dusty  road,  with  chestnuts  on  either  side,  to  hear  the  last 
news.  And  yet,  there  was  that  odd  love  of  excitement,  even  of 
excitement  full  of  pain,  which  is  one  of  the  strangest  contradictions 
in  human  nature.  The  very  mothers  and  wives  could  hardly  have 
borne  without  a  flash  of  disappointment  to  know  that  it  was  all  at  an 
end,  and  that  their  Karls  and  Bertholds  were  coming  back  peaceably 
to  the  hay-cutting,  and  the  flax,  and  the  colza,  instead  of  marching 
along  to  that  other  harvest,  which  loomed  up  in  their  dreams,  strange 
and  grim. 

Otto  Meyer's  cottage  lay  some  distance  beyond  the  village,  and 
deeper  in  the  forest.  It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  old  brown  houses 
with  deep  shelving  roofs,  and  flowers  hanging  out  of  the  windows, 
which  are  built  of  pine,  and  are  more  like  a  Swiss  chalet  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  world.  You  may  still  see  them  in  the  forest, 
though  they  are  being  driven  out,  like  other  pretty  things.  Otto's 
father  was  /a  wood-ranger,  and  had  charge  of  a  certain  district  of 
forest  land  under  the  Herr  Forster's  eye :  his  son  assisted  him,  and 
was  to  have  been  married  this  autumn  if  this  separation  had  not 
come.  Only  one  man,  I  think,  had  anything  to  say  against  it,  for 
Vefele  had  the  reputation  of  being  not  only  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  one  of  the  most  thrifty.  Her  mother  had  taught 
her  carefully.  Somehow,  in  these  pretty  coimtry  places  where  life 
seems  more  natural  and  more  open  to  innocent  influences  than  where 
men  jostle  each  other  in  the  great  struggle  for  existence,  we  do  not 
look  for  the  same  sordid  little  meannesses.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
is  only  a  dream  of  Arcadia.  Our  pastoral  peasants  develop  much 
the  same  natiu-es,  after  all,  and  Frau  Biirklin  could  have  held  her 
own,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  ought  to  have  been  her  own. 


there  was  a  certaiu  housewifeliness  inherent  in  her  which  responded 
only  too  readily  to  the  maxims  which  had  been  preached  ever  since 
the  time  when  she  was  a  little  fair-haired  girl,  running  out  to  the 
guests  with  bunches  of  cherries  in  her  fat  handa  There  was  no 
better  market-woman  than  Vefele,  and  she  alone,  of  all  the  family, 
almost  succeeded  in  satisfying  her  mother. 

There  are  things  in  this  world  of  God's,  which  sometimes  seem  to 
us  like  sad  problems — too  sad  and  strange  for  us — sorrow,  and  parting, 
and  death;  but  we  may  know  some  day  that  but  for  them  the  greatest 
and  divinest  part  of  us  would  have  never  started  into  life.  Life  had 
been  to  Vefele,  hitherto,  chiefly  a  place  for  buying  and  selling,  for 
rearing  poultry,  and  settling  bills,  and  gaining  a  character  as  a 
notable  housemaiden.  It  was  all  to  be  very  much  the  same  over 
again  when  she  had  married  Otto,  and  so  things  were  to  go  on  till 
the  end  of  the  chapter. 

This  sudden  separation  had  been  the  first  thing  that  had  startled 
her. 

She  had  seen  Otto  on  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  morning  she  found 
it  impossible,  in  spite  of  her  mother's  scolding,  to  take  any  interest  in 
the  question  whether  the  calf  should  be  driven  to  market  at  once,  or 
be  kept  until  it  was  possible  that  prices  might  be  raised  by  a  war. 
Vefele,  instead  of  joining  in  the  discussion,  stood  at  the  window  and 
absently  twisted  together  some  sprays  of  ivy  that  was  growing  from  a 
pot  round  the  inside  of  the  window.  The  rosy  red  kerchief  was  taken 
off,  and  you  could  see  the  pretty  shining  coils  of  brown  hair. 

"  The  girl's  a  fool ! "  exclaimed  Frau  Biirklin,  angrily,  when  she 
had  three  times  demanded  how  calves  were  selling  and  received  no 
answer.     "  Vefele,  I  say,  Vefele  ! " 

"  If  the  jungferle  has  lost  her  ears,  you  are  determined  all  the 
world  shall  know  you  keep  your  tongue,  Frau  Biirklin,"  coolly  said  a 
new  comer,  who  walked  into  the  little  inn  at  this  moment.  He  was  a 
big,  handsome  young  fellow,  with  frizzly  brown  hair,  and  an  eye  like  a 
hawk ;  and  as  he  spoke  he  imfastened  a  belt  from  his  shoulders,  flung 
it  on  the  table,  and  shook  himself  like  a  dog.  ''  What  is  t)ie  matter 
with  Vefele]" 

"  That  is  no  concern  of  yours,  and  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  the 
housemother,  with  red  cheeks,  and  a  readiness  for  battle.  "  If  you 
are  so  quick  to  ask  questions,  you  may  answer  a  few  at  the  same 
time.  Perhaps  you  will  teU  me  how  honest  folk  are  to  live  in  these 
days  1     Here  are  Hans  and  Johann  both  called  out." 

"  Live  ? "  answered  the  young  man,  carelessly,  "  that's  a  matter 
you've  had  a  longer  experience  in  than  I.  When  I  was  here  last  you 
told  me  they  were  worthless  good-for-nothings." 


11  Lnej  laKe  xne  gooa-ior-noLnings,  zmuK  wnai  are  tnose  iney  leave,  ana 
that  is  the  reason  you  are  here  yet — ja,  tvoIU;  ja,  wohl;  have  patience; 
I  am  coming  1 " 

She  ran  out,  and  the  young  fellow  leant  with  two  hands  on  the 
table,  and  looked  a  little  wistfully  at  the  girl,  although  he  could  see 
nothing  of  her  face,  and  only  the  shining  coils  of  hair.  "  Vefele,"  he 
said  presently,  in  an  altered  voice,  "  Vefele!" 

"  Well  % "  she  answered,  shortly,  without  turning  round. 

"  Are  you  still  angry  ]     Will  you  speak  to  me  ? " 

"  Not  if  you  talk  as  you  did  last  time." 

"  111  not,  I  swear  Til  not." 

"  Then  say  what  you  want." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  speak  to  me." 

"  I  am  speaking,  am  I  not  ] " 

She  flashed  round  upon  him  at  these  words  a  face  very  unlike  its 
usual  bright  good-humour.  Something  glistened  in  her  eyes,  and 
Yincenz  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  You  are  crying,  heart's  beloved — ^what  ails  thee  1 "  he  cried  out 
with  a  tender  impetuosity,  holding  out  his  arms  as  if  he  half-hoped 
she  might  fall  into  them.  But  Vefele  repulsed  him  with  a  still  more 
impetuous  movement. 

*•  This  is  how  you  keep  your  word,  then ;  the  word  you  gave  only 
a  minute  ago  !  "  she  said  angrily. 

"  But  I  did  not  see  you  were  in  trouble,"  pleaded  the  young  fellow 
earnestly. 

Vefele  had  no  softness  in  her  heart  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  good 
looks ;  it  was  to  her  only  an  aggravation  of  her  trouble  that  he  should 
be  there,  that  he  should  even  try  to  comfort  her.  It  is  not  always 
when  we  love  that  we  are  most  patient  with  other  love  to  which  we 
can  give  no  return,  though  it  seems  at  first  sight  as  though  it  must  be  so. 
She  would  not  so  much  as  grant  him  a  kind  glance,  and  at  this 
moment  little  Lenchen,  the  servant,  came  flying  in  breathless  : — 

"  Is  it  true,  then,  that  war  has  been  declared,  and  already  one 
battle  fought]" 

Vefele  started,  both  the  girls  were  gazing  open-eyed  at  Vincenz. 

"  War  has  been  declared,"  he  said ;  "  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
forest  and  have  lost  two  days,  and  now  I  am  on  my  way  to  join  as 
fisust  as  I  can." 

Lenchen  ran  quickly  out  of  the  room  to  report  the  confirmation  of 
her  news  ;  Vincenz  fixed  his  eyes  imploringly  upon  Vefele  with  an  ex- 
pression which  seemed  strangely  at  variance  with  the  man's  whole 
bearing.     Would  she  have  no  kind  word  for  him  even  now  1 

But  though  his  tidings  had  evidently  increased  her  distress,  she 
did  not  take  any  notice  of  them,  so  far  as  they  concerned  himsel£ 
The  neglect  stung  him  to  the  heart. 
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"  But  not  that  I  am  in  it  1 " 

"  Why  should  I  cry  for  that  1 "  she  said  in  an  indifferent  ^ 
am  sorry  for  the  old  mother,  but  you  will  come  back,  and  {  i 
happy  again." 

A  sudden  change  passed  over  his  face  as  she  spoke,  the  t 
died  out  of  his  eyes,  and  a  certain  fierce  passion  blazed  in  t  i 

"  I  know,  I  know  what  it  means,"  he  said,  setting  his     i 
speaking  thickly  ;  "  you  will  think  of  no  one  but  that  dolt    ' 

The  words  died  away  into  something  like  a  curse. 

They  were  Vefele^s  eyes  that  flamed  now.     She  turned 
him  and   said   deliberately,  "You  are  right.      I,  who   ;  i 
betrothed,  think  of  Otto  from  morning  till  night.     Never  I 
I  thought  enough,  as  I  know  now.      Why  do  you  dare  to 
and  speak  of  him  to  me,  you,  who  are  not  worthy  to  live  ir 
earth ! " 

"  I  loved  you  before  he  did,"  Vincfenz  answered  with   i 
dogged  persistence. 

'*  You  persecute  me  with  what  I  do  not  want.     Go  ;  i 
Vincenz  Losinger,"  said  the  girl,  scornfully. 

The  young  man  stood  still  for  a  moment  as  if  her  di  i 
raised  a  storm  which  almost  choked  him.     His  face  was 
big  veins  started  out  of  his  forehead ;  there  was  an  indescri  i 
in  his  eyes.     He  strode  to  the  table  and  snatched  up  the 
belt  he  had  thrown  there. 

"Ade,  then,  Vefele  Biirklin,  with  the  heart  of  stone," 
passionately ;  "  you  are  not  the  first  woman  that  has  driver 
something  worse  than  death — and  for  your  Otto,  do  jonl ; 
we  are  in  the  same  regiments — do  you  know  that  I  hate 
you  know  that  you  have  given  him  the  worst  enemy  that  h( 
in  his  Hfe ^? " 

Like  other  women  her  passion  broke  down  utterly  li 
mighty  storm  which  she  had  raised;  he  had  not  finishe ; 
jointed  words  before  Vefele  was  pale,  trembling,  and  terrili 
was  too  stupified  to  move,  and  as  he  turned  at  the  door  to 
one  last  look  of  rage,  he  saw  her  standing  motionless,  as  he 
for  ever  afterwards  in  his  dreams,  the  pretty  young  figui 
dark  dress  and  full  white  sleeves,  standing  up  against  the 
the  light  shining  on  her  fair  hair,  the  ivy  wreath  setting 
were  in  a  frame,  and  outside  the  background  of  green  c 
She  stood  breathing  quickly,  with  her  lips  a  little  apart  and 
strained.  Suddenly  she  cried  out,  and  ran  from  the  room 
gaHen,  There  were  two  or  three  men  sitting  and  smokini 
headed  pipes  under  the  trees,  and  one  of  them  called  to  hei 


"  Have  you  seen  Vincenz  ? "  she  asked,  breathlessly,  lookmg  up  and 
down  the  road. 

"  Is  it  Vincenz  Losinger,  mddele  9  "  said  the  little  corporal,  coming 
forward,  and  saluting  politely.  "  He  is  gone  that  road  to  the  town 
with  long  steps  like  this — ^war  is  declared  ;  we  must  all  fight.  We 
defend  the  Rhine,"  he  explained,  pointing  to  the  little  stream. 

The  children  screwed  up  their  mouths,  so  as  not  to  endanger  dis- 
cipline by  laughing,  and  drew  up  in  an  irregular  row.  Vefele,  sick  at 
heart,  went  back  swiftly,  and  into  the  room  she  had  left,  where  there 
were  the  long  tables,  and  a  few  horn-handled  knives,  and  a  great 
stove.  She  sat  down,  and  put  her  arms  on  the  table,  laid  her  head 
on  them,  and  cried  bitterly.  In  the  garten  the  men  had  begun  to 
sing  a  patriotic  song,  they  had  got  Lenchen  to  stand  and  sing  too. 
Every  now  and  then  there  came  from  the  kitchen  the  shrill  sound  of 
Frau  Biirklin's  voice  still  wrangling  about  the  calf  Over  Vefele's 
head  a  little  hermit  cuckoo  popped  suddenly  out  of  his  clock,  cuckooed 
hurriedly,  and'was  in  again  with  the  door  slammed  after  him  before 
there  was  time  to  draw  a  breath.  The  sun  shone  out  softly  as 
though  there  were  no  such  things  as  war,  and  love,  and  jealousy  in 
the  world, — shone  on  the  green  ivy,  and  on  the  girl's  pretty  head,  and 
on  the  fields  where  the  com  was  waving  that  should  never  be  reaped, 
but  beaten  down  in  its'  innocent  beauty  by  the  heavy  tramp  of  man 
the  destroyer. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  pouring  into  the  town  as  Vincenz 
walked  towards  it  with  fierce  quick  steps.  Those  who  glanced  at 
him  avoided  him,  for  he  was  known  to  be  a  passionate  man,  and 
there  was  a  black  cloud  on  his  face,  darker  than  the  cloud  which 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  except  on  the  pretty  brown  town  itself 
This  was  looking  its  brightest.  Broad  sumach  leaves  glistened  in  the 
sun,  the  mountain  ash  was  becoming  scarlet,  there  were  wreaths  of 
clematis,  gay  flower  boxes  with  open  rails  sticking  out  here  and 
there  in  the  streets,  hanging  pots  with  patches  of  crimson  and  blue, 
oleanders,  and  tame  little  vineyards  running  along  at  the  backs  of 
some  of  the  houses.  The  streets  were  full  of  excited  people ;  women 
hurried  sadly  by  with  faces  of  mute  misery  ;  a  soldier  would  be  sur- 
roxmded  by  a  demonstrative  group ;  and  as  the  day  went  on  the 
sadness  seemed  to  increasa  Words  that  were  at  first  only  random 
guesses  were  caught  up  and  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

"  To-night ! — is  it  possible  ? — Ach,  mein  Karl,  Gott  bewahre  dich  I  " 
There  was  an  eager  stir  round  the  caserne,  and  the  bands  played 
inspiriting  airs,  but  there  were  sad  hearts  that  could  not  keep  time 
with  the  music,  too  heavy  with  the  weight  of  farewells.     The  white 
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nius  Demna  grew  purpie,  ine  BUDseii  iigni^s  aiea  away  oenma  tne 
Schbnberg,  lights  threw  weird  shadows,  the  old  archways  made 
points  of  blacker  blackness  in  the  night.  Out  in  the  little  country 
Biergarten  everything  was  still,  except  Frau  Biirklin  scolding 
Lenchen  to  bed,  when  a  woman  came  hurriedly  in. 

**  If  you  wish  to  see  your  Otto  again,  Vefele,  come  at  once.  It  is 
war — they  march  this  night,'*  she  said,  bursting  into  sobs. 

"This  night  1" 

"  This  night,  the  poor  fellows !  Otto  is  breaking  his  heart,  and  I 
promised  him  you  should  stand  where  the  light  should  fall  on  you,  as 
they  march  to  the  station.  He  could  not  come,  for  none  have  been 
allowed  to  go  beyond  a  certain  distance.  Oh,  such  a  day  as  we  have 
had  !   And  they  say  we  are  all  in  the  greatest  danger." 

Even  Frau  Biirklin  was  stunned  for  the  moment.  As  for  Vefele 
she  caught  the  woman's  arm  and  drew  her  quickly  into  the  road« 
The  two  hastened  along  too  breathless  and  too  agitated  to  speak. 

In  the  town  the  outward  signs  of  excitement  were  dying  away. 
The  farewells  were  over,  the  rappel  was  beaten  very  late,  but  it  was 
beaten  at  last,  and  the  men  were  back  in  their  barracks  by  eleven, 
the  doors  at  the  back  securely  fastened,  and  the  front  guarded  by  the 
general  himself,,  who  seated  himself  there  to  prevent  any  more  part- 
ings that  night  shaking  the  mettle  of  his  men.  Two  hours  later  the 
regiment  was  drawn  up  before  the  caserne.  It  was  a  dark,  moonless 
night,  heavy  with  clouds,  here  and  there  pierced  by  trembling  stars. 
Scarcely  a  man  but  had  that  day  parted  from  his  nearest  friends,  the 
very  boys  had  glory,  and  love,  and  a  hundred  conflicting  things 
pulling  at  their  heart  strings,  and  what  added  tenfold  to  the  struggle 
was  that  no  one  dared  to  think  to  what  he  might  be  leaving  his  dear 
ones,  since  the  town  seemed  especially  exposed  to  the  invader.  So 
they  stood  there  in  the  darkness,  a  stem  silent  mass  of  men.  One 
voice  broke  the  silence — ^the  general's.  Ho  did  not  say  much ;  but 
he  asked  them  if  they  would  swear  fidelity  to  their  flag,  and  suddenly 
every  sword  leapt  from  its  sheath^  every  right  hand  was  raised,  a 
deep  "  Ja  I "  rolled  out  from  every  mouth.  They  heard  it  for  half  a 
mile  round,  it  was  said  afterwards,  the  sound  was  so  sudden,  so 
simultaneous.  It  died  away  as  quickly,  and  then  began  the  dead  thud 
of  the  silent  march,  unbroken,  except  by  the  sharp  sob  of  some  miser- 
able woman. 

Not  far  from  the  entrance  to  the  railway  station  a  lamp  stands 
at  a  comer,  and  there  Vefele  and  her  friend  stationed  themselves, 
and  waited  wearily.  Sometimes  another  shadow  as  sad  as  they  would 
pass  by ;  but  there  were  not  many  people  in  the  streets  at  that  time 
of  night.  It  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  must  have  stood  there  all 
night,  when  at  last  they  heard  that  shout,  and  then  the  dull  soimds 


night^marchy  its  silence,  its  regularity,  its  intense  gravity.  The 
women  trembled  and  shrank,  and  then  Vefele  gave  a  little  cry.  Otto 
was  close  to  them,  his  fair,  rather  heavy,  German  face  changed,  eager 
and  sad  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  rank  immediately  behind 
marched  Yincenz  Losinger.  They  all  came  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
were  in  it  again  at  once.  Otto  had  only  time  to  wave  and  smile, 
Vincenz  did  not  see  her,  but  she  was  quick  to  notice  the  settled 
blackness  in  his  face.  Vefele  shuddered.  The  French  were  nothing ; 
all  her  terror  henceforth  was  to  lie  in  the  grim  figure  keeping  step  by 
step  behind  the  fair-haired  young  soldier,  as  though  he  were  dogging 
his  footsteps — in  the  echo  of  the  words  which  rang  always  in  her  ears  : 

**  Do  you  know  how  I  hate  him  ?     Do  you  know  what  an  enemy " 

Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  went  the  heavy  steps  rising  and  dying  away. 
Otto  and  Vincenz,  Otto  and  Vincenz,  the  two  men  close  together  whom 
it  seemed  to  her  a  hundred  miles  would  scarcely  have  been  sufficient 
to  divide. 

It  was  all  quiet  at  last.  There  is  a  little  platz  in  the  town  at  the 
back  of  the  Kaisers  Strasse  ;  the  street  runs  down  one  side,  the 
comer  house  is  overhung  with  creepers,  and  two  sides  are  taken  up  with 
a  monastery  and  the  cloisters  belonging  to  it.  In  the  centre,  with 
trees  planted  all  round,  a  statue  crowns  a  fountain, — a  statue  of  a  monk 
with  a  fine  earnest  face.  There  is  always  a  sort  of  quiet  about  the 
little  platz,  and  yet  a  brown-cowled  Franciscan,  passing  back  that  night 
from  some  en-and  of  mercy,  stopped  before  the  statue  and  shook  his 
head.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  men's  memorials  should  be  raised  in 
fitting  places,  to  one  who  had  seen  that  day's  work  there  must  have 
been  something  discordant  about  the  peacefulness  and  the  cloisters 
and  the  quiet  night,  and  the  figure  of  Berthold  Schwartz,  inventor  of 
gunpowder..  ^^ Auferens  hella  usque  adfinem  terrce, — Vacate  et  videte 
quoniam  ego  sum  Deiis"  muttered  the  Franciscan  crossing  himself. 
In  a  moment  or  two  he  went  on,  a  dark  picturesque  shadow,  and  the 
little  pUUz  was  left  as  silent  as  death,  with  its  ghostly  figure  in  the 
midst. 

Events  passed  so  quickly  in  the  autimm  of  that  year  of  which  I  am 
speaking,  that  those  who  looked  for  successes  and  reverses,  marches 
and  counter-marches,  and  the  alternations  of  a  great  campaign,  found 
their  breath  taken  away  by  the  sudden  smiting  down  of  what  at  first 
presented  such  a  formidable  front.  But  there  were  others  to  whom 
nothing  would  have  seemed  qmck.  When  there  are  personal  fears 
and  anxieties  tormenting  you,  hours  and  days  lose  all  proportion  and 
stretch  into  endless  weariness,  and  there  is  a  horrible  hunger  for 
tidings  in  "which  people  seem  to  live  a  lifetime,  though  it  may  be  but 


round  which  makes  a  treadmill  for  some,  but  which  has  to  be  trodden 
though  it  be  with  bleeding  feet.  Yefele,  poor  child^  was  working 
away  at  her  treadmill,  whidi  once  had  seemed  all  she  wanted  in  this 
life  ;  now  she  would  look  round  her  and  wonder  yaguely  that  the  trees 
were  still  green,  the  flowers  blossoming,  as  if  it  were  impossible  that 
summer  had  not  by  that  time  passed  and  winter  come.  Perhaps  it 
was  worse  for  the  people  of  that  place  than  for  others.  They  lived, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  strife,  they  could  hear  the 
distant  boom  of  the  guns  about  Strasbuig  and  Breisach,  wounded 
men  were  brought  back  to  be  nursed  or  buried,  they  had  the  ghastliness 
without  the  excitement  of  war.  Sometimes  the  cathedral  was  fdll  of 
praying  figures.  There  were  the  stately  columns  springing  up 
towards  softly  ro\mded  arches,  niched  saints  looking  down  from 
where  men  had  set  them  as  it  were  to  bestow  perpetual  benedictions, 
underneath  the  shifting  crowd  Perhaps  music  would  peal  out,  a 
service  be  recited  j  perhaps  you  might  come  in  and  find  a  strangely 
impressive  silence  broken  only  by  the  scrape  of  a  chair,  an  irrepres- 
sible sob,  and  then  the  distant  dull  boom.  Many  never  forgot  that 
silence  which  was  filled  with  something  they  could  not  explain.  There 
were  the  distant  guns  and  the  distant  dying,  and  heaven  overhead 
both  here  and  there. 

A  house  in  an  aiiy  part  of  the  town-^was  fitted  up  for  the  wounded, 
the  old  Kaufhaus  was  Ml  of  stores,  and  the  women  were  hard  at  work, 
scraping  lint,  and  pulling  cross  threads  out  of  little  squares  of  linen. 
As  each  convoy  arrived  Yefele  would  picture  Otto  shot  down  and 
bleeding.  Yet  always  it  was  not  the  common  enemy  she  dreaded,  but 
the  one  enemy  close  behind  him,  the  relentless  face  at  his  shoulder.  She 
would  trudge  through  the  forest  to  where  Yincenz'  mother  lived,  and 
carry  with  her  a  little  pathetic  offering,  as  if  thus  she  could  propitiate 
Yincenz.  Her  mother  would  scold  by  the  hour  when  she  knew  what 
the  girl  had  done,  and  the  old  woman,  who  detested  her  boy's  love, 
had  never  so  much  as  a  good  word,  but  yet  Yefele  gathered  a  few 
crumbs  by  her  walk,  and  hoped  that  Yincenz  would  hear  of  it  and 
relent.  And  every  now  and  then  a  letter  from  Otto  would  come  like 
something  better  than  sunshine. 

So  time  went  on,  although  to  some  it  seemed  so  slow,  the  vineyards 
were  stripped  of  their  fruit,  autumn  passed,  winter  followed,  Paris 
was  invested,  Strasburg  yielded,  and  in  the  glow  of  victoiy  the  people 
began  to  cease  to  fear  for  their  own  safety*  Yet  the  better  instructed 
knew  that  their  danger  was  very  far  from  being  at  an  end,  for  the 
fiercest  struggle  was  going  on  at  the  very  point  which  threatened  the 
towui  and  it  was  the  14th  corpi  d^camUe  containing  their  own 
regiment,  which  had  the  work  to  do  round  Belfort,  with  so  great  an 
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the  Germems  were  Btarvingy  far  their  carts  could  not  come  up  to 
them.  Every  now  and  then  would  arrive  a  letter  from  a  comrade  : 
"  Your  man  is  dead.  It  was  the  cold  and  hunger  that  did  it  He 
bids  you  kiss  the  little  ones.''  The  tragedies  came  like  this  in  a 
simple  fashion,  and  commonpleice  enough,  alas  !  that  winter,  and  the 
children  cried,  poor  little  souls,  more  because  the  mother  cried  than 
because  death  was  to  them  a  thing  worse  than  absence. 

Meanwhile  the  cold  grew  fearfully  intense.  The  women,  plodding 
in  from  the  farms  through  deep  snow,  thought  with  terror  of  their 
husbands,  sons,  lovers,  exposed  to  its  pitiless  force ;  but  they  had  no 
fear  that  the  tide  of  victory  might  turn,  like  those  who  better  \mder- 
stood  the  position  of  affairs.  For  the  strife  was  concentrating  at 
Belfort,  Bourbaki  was  hastening  to  its  rescue,  there  was  heavy  fight- 
ing, the  sortie  had  met  with  a  certain  amount  of  success,  and  if  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  retire,  the  French  would  probably  push  across 
the  frontier,  and  the  pretty  brown  town,  now  white  with  snow,  would 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  The  decisive  battle  lasted  for  three 
days  in  the  middle  of  January,  and  perhaps  it  was  that  very  thought 
that  saved  them  after  all,  for  at  a  critical  moment  one  of  the  regiments 
wavered,  and  an  officer  shouted  that  if  they  gave  way  the  homes  they 
loved  would  be  the  first  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  "  And 
so,"  said  a  young  fellow  afterwards,  "  when  we  heard  that,  we  shook 
hands  and  swore  we  would  beat  them  or  die."  The  battle  was  won, 
as  we  all  know  now,  but  those  who  were  waiting  with  sick  hearts 
could  only  listen  and  pray  when  they  heard  the  faint  far-away  sound 
of  some  mighty  explosion  reverberating  dully  among  the  moimtains. 

At  no  time  during  the  war  were  tidings  so  looked  and  longed  for 
in  this  particular  town  as  in  the  time  that  followed  the  cessation  of 
the  cannonade.  At  no  time  either  did  they  seem  so  slow  in  arriving. 
But  when  they  came  at  last,  though  people  could  look  round  at  their 
homes  with  an  old  strange  sense  of  peaceful  security,  there  were 
terrible  pangs  to  be  undergone,  for  it  became  quickly  known  that  the 
regiments  of  the  little  duchy  had  suffered  severely,  and  that  the 
victoiy  was  dearly  bought. 

No  letter  at  all  came  to  Vefele  or  the  Meyers.  ■  The  girl  hoped  and 
hungered  day  after  day,  and  every  night  the  heavy  weight  which  the 
morning  had  lightened  came  back  with  a  dull  persistency.  For  in 
the  morning,  and  especially  in  the  beautiful  keen  vigour  of  a  spring 
morning,  when  we  are  yoTing,  it  seems  impossible  that  good  news 
should  not  come.  Every  night  the  hope  faded  away  and  left  her 
miserable.  She  went  about  her  work  as  if  she  were  walking  in  her 
sleep,  the  mechanism  of  habit  having  sufficient  force  to  carry  her 
through  it  after  a  fashion;  but  she  sometimes  looked  back  and  mutely 


drinking,  buying  and  selling  :  she  had  learnt  that  there  were  better 
victories  than  those  gained  by  hard  bai^ains ;  trouble  itself  seemed 
more  endurable  than  the  petty  meanness  which  contented  itself  with 
so  poor  an  aim,  and  sorrow  had  led  her,  as  it  will  lead  us  all  if  we 
will  accept  its  true  teaching,  to  a  higher  level  than  that  on  which  she 
had  stood  before. 

At  last,  as  the  days  wore  on,  and  this  strange  foreboding  silence 
remained  unbroken,  she  set  out  one  morning  to  see  old  Gretchen 
Losinger.  It  was  cold  dreary  weather,  rain  was  falling,  and  winter 
seemed  to  have  stepped  suddenly  back  amongst  them,  but  Yefele 
chose  the  day  as  one  on  which  there  was  likely  to  be  little  doing  at 
the  little  inn.  She  had  a  huge  umbrella,  imder  which  no  rain  could 
reach.  She  walked  hurriedly,  and  yet  any  one  who  knew  the  girl 
would  have  detected  a  certain  heaviness  in  her  step,  unlike  its  usual 
spring.  More  than  once  she  shivered  at  the  dreary  swirl  of  the  wind 
among  the  pines,  and  the  grey  pall  that  spread  itself  over  the  cheer* 
less  sky,  and  when  she  reached  the  Losingers',  the  old  black-timbered 
house,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  garden,  looked  so  grimly 
forbidding  that  her  heart  sank  even  lower  than  before.  Old  Gretchen 
was  at  the  door  under  the  wooden  overhanging  balcony,  a  harsh, 
melancholy  figure,  making  no  sign  of  welcome  as  the  girl  came  timidly 
towards  her.    A  dog  by  her  side  began  to  growl. 

"  Good-day,  Vefele  Bdrklin,*'  said  the  old  woman  in  her  discordant 
voice ;  "  what  brings  you  here  this  fine  weather  ?  Is  your  fine  lover 
made  Herr  Hauptmann  I — or  has  he,  perhaps,  run  away,  and  left 
better  men  to  be  shot  like  dogs  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Vincenzl"  asked  Vefele,  trembling. 

The  old  woman  did  not  at  first  answer,  but  her  very  silence  was 
fierce.  A  little  idiot  boy,  the  child  of  a  dead  daughter,  ran  out, 
caught  hold  of  his  grandmother's  apron,  and  made  hideous  grimaces 
at  the  visitor,  who  was  still  standing  in  the  poiunng  rain.  Presently 
old  Gretchen  broke  out  angrily, — 

"  He  is  lying  with  a  shot  through  his  leg,  and  the  typhus  at  his 
pillow.     That  pleases  you,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry,"  faltered  the  girl.  "  Did  he — ^Vincenz— write  him- 
self ?" 

"  Do  men  write  when  they  are  as  I  tell  you  1  Joseph  Witzig 
wrote." 

"And,  oh,  dear  heaven,  did  he  not  say  what  had  become  of  Otto?" 
cried  Vefele,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  What  is  Otto  to  me  that  he  should  waste  his  words  1  This  is  not 
the  house  for  you  to  seek  tidings  of  your  Otto.  I  have  told  you 
already  where  he  is— he  has  run  away." 

"  You  are  a  wicked  woman  ! "  cried  the  girl  passionately,  and  then 
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ana  wii>uuui«  »  wuru  x^urueu  ruuiiu  auu  weui  oaciL  as  sue  oau  cx^uxe 
through  the  dripping  forest.  She  felt  that  she  could  never  again  try 
this  resource,  and  hlamed  herself  for  having  irritated  the  old  woman, 
whose  rough  words  grew  out  of  a  kind  of  warped  a£fection  for  her 
son.  ''  There  is  nothing  now  left  but  patience/'  said  poor  Yefele  to 
herself.     And,  alas !  that  was  the  hardest  of  alL 

The  Mejers  themselves,  the  old  father  and  mother  to  whom  Otto 
was  so  much,  appeared  to  her  strangely  apathetic.  She  did  not 
realise  that  as  life  goes  on  there  dies  out  of  it  that  feverish  haste  to 
know  everything — even  the  worst — and  a  lesser  hope  contents  us. 
Nor  indeed  was  their  anxiety  sharpened  by  the  sting  of  which  she 
was  conscious. 

They  wrote  letters,  you  may  be  sure ;  two  or  three  to  Otto,  and 
one  to  Joseph  Witzig,  and  another  to  a  second  townsman,  Earl 
Schmitt,  but  the  regiments  were  marched  about  rapidly  after  Belfort 
surrendered,  and  no  answers  came.  Then  there  was  an  armistice, 
and  still  the  14th  corps  cTamUe  was  not  included.  Yefele  thought 
her  misery  was  as  endless  as  the  days.  At  length  peace  was  pro- 
claimed, and  towards  the  end  of  Mair^h  the  towns-people  heard 
suddenly  that  the  regiment  which  had  gone  out  from  them  so  many 
months  ago  was  coming  back. 

Sorrow  and  joy  have  a  strange  sympathy  in  their  deepest  tones. 
No  one  who  looked  at  the  pretty  pictiuresque  town  on  that  spring- 
day  could  have  very  well  guessed  what  ashes  and  tears  lay  behind 
the  flags  and  the  brightness  with  which  it  had  decked  itself,  for  every- 
thing was  fresh  and  delightful ;  the  breeze  that  came  across  from  the 
pine  forest  set  all  the  young  leaves  rustling;  a  hundred  colours,  ugly 
.and  beautiful  together,  made  delicious  pictures  in  a  moment.  The 
-..enthusiasm  had  commenced  the  day  before,  when  one  regiment 
-marched  through,  but  they  were  Wurtembergers  and  had  their 
special  welcome  elsewhere.  These  that  were  coming  belonged 
.jEdmost  to  a  man  to  the  town  and  the  siurounding  districts;  the 
peasants  poured  in  in  their  quaint  bright  dresses,  girls  had  been  at 
.work  for  hours  weaving  wreaths  of  evergreens,  stripping  the  poor 
laurel  bushes,  or  shaping  ivy  to  imitate  it,  bells  were  ringing,  guns 
firing,  eveiywhere  there  was  a  joyful  bustle,  the  most  catching 
boisterous  gaiety.  The  Uergarteru  were  crowded,  gold  and  silver 
fish  swam  merrily  in  their  little  grottoes,  coloured  lamps  were  being 
hung  ready  for  an  evening  illumination,  on  all  sides  were  portraits  of 
the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince,  photographs  of  telegrams,  bearded 
men  with  the  words  ''  Saviours  of  the  Fatherland,''  written  under- 
neath in  big  letters — the  flashing  colours,  the  mad  joy  was  almost 
bewildering.     And  still  there  were  such  sad  faces,  such  sad  hearts  ! 
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about  from  point  to  point  with  strange  sunleBs  faces.  There  was 
one  woman  in  black,  with  a  child  clinging  to  her  apron,  who  was 
hanging  up  a  garland  and  a  bit  of  striped  cloth.  The  neighbours 
watched  her  with  a  kind  of  [reverent  pity,  but  she  hung  them  up,  and 
then  went  away,  poor  soul,  out  of  the  light  and  glare. 

All  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  had  made  themselves  gay,  but  the 
noise,  colour,  and  brilliancy  culminated  in  the  Kaisers  Strasse.  The 
soldiers  would  enter  the  town  by  the  Martini  Thor — which  the  fathers 
of  many  of  them  had  defended  against  the  regulars  in  '48 — pass 
under  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  for  the  occasion,  and  march  the 
whole  length  of  the  Kaisers  Strasse  to  the  caserne  in  the  Karl  Platz. 
Here  it  was,  therefore,  that  as  the  hours  passed  on,  the  moving  multi- 
tude gathered,  lined  the  streets,  thronged  the  windows,  and  watched 
impatiently  for  the  first  intimation  of  the  approach  of  the  troops. 
When  at  length  there  fell  upon  their  ears  a  sort  of  dull  hoarse  roar, 
that  was  caught  up  and  brought  nearer,  and  swelled  into  a  tremendous 
cheer,  the  excitement  became  almost  intolerable.  Women  burst  out 
crying,  men  turned  and  wrung  strange  hands  thrust  out  to  them  in 
that  moment  of  unity ;  heads  craned  from  the  windows  as  with  the 
cheering  there  began  to  mingle  the  tramp  for  which  so  many  ears 
were  listening.  Even  the  sad  fiwses  lit  up.  " They  are  coming !"  "I 
see  them  !"  "  Father  is  coming  !  father  is  coming,  little  Maria !  Ah, 
dear  Heaven,  Herr  Doctor,  let  the  children  stand  in  front  that  he 
may  see  them." 

Yes,  they  were  come.  Three  thousand  men,  as  many  or  more  as 
marched  away,  but  not  all  the  same.  If  only  those  had  come  in 
that  went  out,  and  there  had  been  left  a  gap  for  each  man  who  had 
been  shot  down,  or  smitten  by  typhus,  it  would  have  been  a  ghastly 
entry.  But  the  gaps  do  not  remain  unfilled  in  war,  or  anything  else; 
except  in  the  hearts  of  some  people,  and  so  three  thousand  marched, 
along,  and  the  sun  shone  merrily,  and  the  regiment  looked  like  a 
moving  mass  of  green,  for  the  men  had  twisted  green  leaves  round 
their  helmets  and  gtms,  and  stuck  branches  in  the  banrels.  As  for  the 
excitement  it  had  reached  a  point  when  even  the  sense  of  discipline 
failed  to  exercise  a  check.  Such  showers  of  bouquets,  of  wreaths,  of 
cigars  came  flying  from  the  windows,  that  the  air  was  literally  dark- 
ened, the  men  caught  them  on  their  bayonets ;  the  dust,  the  weapons, 
and  the  cool  sweet  flowers  made  a  strange  medley,  and  the  people 
closed  up  behind  until  the  dark  mass  in  the  midst  was  almost  lost  in 
the  surging,  cheering  crowds,  who  in  their  enthusiasm  were  catching 
at  the  men's  hands,  and  wringing  them  as  they  passed. 

So  the  drums  beat,  and  the  bells  jingled,  and  the  flags  waved,  and 
hearts  were  frill,  although  it  was  not  sdl  joy.  The  woman  who  had 
himg  up  her  .little  tribute  of  colour  had  fled  away  to  one  of  those 


to  father.  And  Yefele  and  the  old  Meyers  stood  in  the  street  just 
where  it  opens  down  towards  the  cathedral.  I  think  the  girl  would 
have  fled  away  too,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  old  people,  for  the  cer- 
tainty for  which  she  had  cried  out,  now  that  it  was  at  hand,  seemed 
unbearable.  But  the  father  and  mother  stood  with  a  grave  patience 
which  kept  her  from  any  outbreak,  waiting  not  being  so  unfamiliar  to 
them  as  to  her,  and  knowledge  being  so  near. 

And  as  through  dim  eyes  she  began  to  see  that  dark  gleaming  body 
making  its  way  up  the  Kaisers  Strasse,  as  the  gay  crowd  pushed  for- 
ward, and  wavered,  and  tossed  their  wreaths,  a  wild  hope  suddenly 
seized  Vefele.  Why  should  she  be  left  outside  this  joy  1  Why  bad 
she  despaired  ?  Why  had  she  not  a  nosegay  to  fling  with  the  rest  1 
Why  might  she  not  see  the  dear  fsu^e  looking  at  her  with  loving  eyes 
— ^have  her  bliss,  her  moment  of  compensation  1  Alas,  such  a  hope 
was  more  terrible  than  all  hopelessness.  Her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  de- 
voured the  brown  faces  that  marched  by — surely  the  next  moment 
she  must  see  Otto  !  And  then  she  started,  turned  pale,  and  thrust 
out  her  hands  with  an  involuntary  movement  of  repugnance.  Not 
Otto,  but  the  other  face  that  haunted  her,  that  she  saw  always  at 
his  shoulder,  was  then  looking  into  hers.  With  such  a  passionate 
yeanling,  such  a  hungry  longing  in  the  simken  eyes,  such  an  intense 
appeal  in  the  whole  figure,  that  one  or  two  women  standing  by  turned 
and  stared  curiously  at  Vefele.  He  had  passed  before  she  had  time 
to  do  more  than  just  put  out  her  hands  with  that  mute  action  of 
abhorrence,  the  people  closed  up,  and  she  might  have  been  swept 
away  to  the  caserne  by  the  shouting  throng,  if  old  Meyer  had  not 
laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoidder  and  drawn  her  up  the  little  street 
towards  the  cathedral,  where  the  platz  was  quite  empty  and  quiet. 
Franz  Meyer,  smoking  his  pipe,  walked  on  steadily  with  his  wife,  and 
Vefele  followed  as  if  in  a  dream.  They  turned  under  the  arch  where 
Otto  had  driven  his  little  black  cow,  and  where  a  cousin  lived,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  the  town,  was  at  this  moment  in  the  Karls  Platz.  The 
old  man  motioned  to  the  women  to  go  in. 

"  Wait  for  me  here,  mother,"  he  said ;  "  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
neighbours  about  our  lad.  I  will  come  back  as  soon  as  I  know  any- 
thing." 

The  wife  put  her  apron  over  her  head  and  sobbed  bitterly,  but 
Vefele  could  do  nothing  to  comfort  her;  indeed,  the  girl  scarcely 
noticed  anything,  or  that  by-and-by,  as  the  •  shadows  lengthened,  the 
platz  became  full  of  moving  figures,  that  there  were  soldiers  almost 
carried  ofT  their  legs,  hurried  along  to  hiergartens  and  banquets,  that 
at  last  there  was  someone  in  the  room  speaking,  until,  becoming  con- 
scious of  her  own  name,  she  looked  up  and  saw  Vincenz. 


your  story  to  us  three — ^all  who  are  left,  added  the  old  man  with 
simple  pathos.  "  Vincenz  was  by  our  dear  lad  at  the  last  battle, 
mother." 

Vincenz  was  looking  eagerly  at  Vefele,  who  after  her  first  momen- 
tary glance  had  turned  away,  and  sat  with  locked  hands,  gazing  into 
the  plcUz.     Presently  he  took  up  old  Franz'  words — 

"  Yes,  my  comrade  and  I  were  near — there  was  some  hard  fighting 
going  on,  and  our  regiment  had  to  get  hold  of  a  battery  which  waa 
letting  fly  into  us.  Otto  was  knocked  down  first — then  I  got 
hit—" 

The  mother  was  crying  again,  but  very  quietly.  Vefele  sat  im- 
moved.  The  father  shook  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  passed  the  back 
of  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and  said, — 

"  So.     Did  our  Otto  speak  before  he  died  1 " 

"Ja,  wohl"  assented  Vincenz,  quickly.     **  It  was  while  he  was 

speaking  that  the  shot  came  which  took  me " 

He  stopped. 

Vefele  had  risen,  and  had  turned  upon  him  a  white  set  face,  all 
the  more  terrible  because  of  the  look  of  youth  which  formed  so  un- 
natural a  contrast  to  its  misery. 

"Do  not  belieye  him,"  she  said,  breathing  shortly;  "do  not 
believe  a  word  he  says.  Otto  is  dead,  and  this  is  his  murderer.  Do 
you  think  I  have  forgotten  your  words — do  you  think  I  can  ever 
foi^t  ]  Let  Heaven  forgive  you,  Vincenz  Losinger,  for  I  never  will, 
nor  so  much  as  look  again  upon  your  evil  face." 

Was  she  an  avenging  angel  as  she  stood  there,  with  an  awful  anger 
flaming  from  her  eyes  1  Was  her  accusation  true  that  he  remained 
fitricken  and  speechless  1  Ah,  it  is  not  always  truth  which  gives  us 
the  sharpest  wounds,  nor  are  the  angels,  perhaps,  so  swift  to  smite  ! 
Frau  Meyer  dropped  her  apron,  and  stared  first  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other ;  old  Franz  shook  his  head  and  said  softly, — 

"  Sorrow  has  turned  her  head,  poor  girl !     Go  on,  Vincenz." 
But  he  only  answered  by  saying  in  a  sharp  voice  of  anguish, — 

"  Vefele — I  swear  to  Heaven " 

''Do  not  swear,"  she  interrupted  ;  "do  not  make  your  sin  more 
horrible.  Father,  mother,  I  am  going — I  cannot  breathe  in  the  same 
room  with  this  man." 

She  went  away  from  the  midst  of  them  without  another  glance  at 
him.  The  old  mother  put  out  her  hand,  and  caught  feebly  at  her 
gown  as  she  passed,  but  the  girl  gently  unfastened  her  hold,  and  was 
gone.  She  went  downstairs,  and  out  from  the  dark  archway  into  a 
world  of  white  light,  past  happy  groups  that  were  bursting  with 
merry  laughter,  under  the  triumphal  arch  where  already  the  green 
boughs  and  the  flowers  drooped  and  hung  heavily,  and  so,  by-and-by, 


To  outer  eyes  the  world  looked  very  much  as  it  had  done  for  years 
past.  The  men  had  gone  back  to  tiieir  farms ;  the  shop  windows 
had  their  pictures  of  heroes,  their  little  Trauergedanken  for  mourners; 
every  now  and  then  a  general  came  to  the  hotel,  and  a  sentinel  or 
two  marched  up  and  down,  and  stared  at  the  great  steel  globes  stuck 
about  among  the  oleanders  in  front;  the  hiergarteru  had  perhaps 
more  people  than  usual  to  drink  coffee  and  eat  kugdopfs  and  gipfeln, 
and  Vefele  and  Lenchen  had  as  much  on  their  hands  in  the  long 
summer  evenings  as  they  could  manage.  One  evening  when  there 
were  more  guests  even  than  usual,  you  might  have  noticed,  had  you 
been  on  the  road  outside,  that  a  man  had  crossed  the  stream, 
climbed  the  opposite  bank,  and  was  leaning  over  the  low  wall  which 
encircled  the  garten,  in  such  a  manner  that  while  he  could  not  easily 
be  seen  from  the  inside,  he  himself  commanded  a  view  of  all  that 
was  going  on.  For  some  time  he  remained  motionless,  and  apparently 
without  seeing  what  he  wanted,  for  at  length  he  made  an  impatient 
movement  as  though  he  would  turn  away.  At  this  moment,  how- 
ever, Vefele  came  to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  stood  looking  out^ 
and  seeing  her,  a  group  of  men  who  were  sitting  under  the  trees  close 
to  the  watcher,  held  up  their  schoppens  to  show  that  they  wanted 
more  beer,  and  the  girl  came  at  once  towards  them.  The  face  behind 
the  wall  changed,  quivered,  a]tid  took  once  more  that  hungry  yearn- 
ing look  which  had  startled  her  on  the  day  of  the  entry.  Did 
nothing  suggest  to  Vefele  who  was  so  near  herl  Did  no  sense 
awaken  under  the  watching,  and  quicken  her  to  hear  in  what 
sounded  no  more  than  a  sighing  breeze  among  the  trees,  the  words^ 
"  Ade,  heart's  beloved,"  1  Ah,  no.  She  stood  there  very  quietly, 
her  &ce  so  raised  that  the  sunset  light  fell  upon  it,  and  showed  the 
sad  weary  look  that  had  grown  into  the  sweet  eyes ;  and  then  in  a 
minute,  when  the  men  were  drinking  and  smoking  again,  she  turned 
back  into  the  house.     Ade,  heart's  beloved !     Ade, 

When  morning  dawned,  a  man  who  had  been  sleeping  in  a  wood- 
shed by  the  road  side,  came  out,  shook  himself,  looked  for  a  few 
minutes  into  the  distance  behind  him,  where,  with  the  glory  of  the 
morning  light  upon  it,  the  spire  of  the  cathedral  rose  up  out  of  a 
brown  sea  of  roofs,  and  then  again  set  himself  to  walk  along  the 
white  road  which  stretched  itself  interminably.  The  man,  who  had 
frizzly  hair,  and  bright  eyes,  a  little  startling  from  the  pallor  of  the 
face,  limped  as  he  walked,  and  used  a  stick  as  if  requiring  such  a 
support.  Some  country  people,  whom  he  met  by-and-by,  struck  with 
pity,  stopped  to  ask  if  he  were  not  ill,  if  he  had,  perhaps,  fought  in 
the  war.     When  he  told  them  yes,  and  where  he  had  been  wounded. 


and  tried  to  avoid  the  next  salutations.  The  difficulty  with  which 
he  walked  prevented  his  making  any  great  progress;  but  before 
night  came,  he  looked  back  for  the  last  time,  and  saw — ^through  a 
mist  which  might  not  have  been  altogether  in  the  air — the  far-away 
spire  like  a  little  mark  in  the  blue  distance,  and  breathed  once  more 
those  words  which  sounded  like  a  prayer^  ^*  Ade,  heart's  beloved, 
adel" 

The  next  day's  travelling  and  the  next  to  that  were  marked  by 
the  same  slow  but  resolute  advance.  He  had  money  with  him  with 
which  he  was  able  to  get  food  and  a  night's  lodging  among  the 
peasants,  whose  thinly  scattered  houses  he  passed,  and  more  than 
once,  when  his  strength  was  imusually  exhausted,  a  lift  in  an  ox-cart. 
But  his  impatience  at  this  slow  rate  of  travelling  prevented  his  often 
having  recourse  to  it,  and  he  preferred  toiling  on,  although  at  an 
evident  cost  of  suffering  and  increased  weakness. 

Following  a  road,  with  which  he  was  already  familiar,  it  was  not 
very  long  before  he  came  upon  traces  left  by  the  war,  and  when  he 
had  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Alsace,  these  traces  thickened  and  grew 
more  heartrending,  or  would  have  done  so  even  to  an  enemy,  had  he 
not  been  taken  up  with  other  thoughts.  These  occupying  his  mind 
it  did  not  affect  his  pity  that  a  general  air  of  desolation  was  spread 
over  entire  tracks,  that  fields  were  uncultivated,  villages  in  ruins,  or 
that  the  people  he  met  looked  at  him  with  an  angry  misery  when 
they  knew  he  was  a  German.  He  was  simply  bent  upon  pushing 
forward  as  &st  as  his  failing  strength  would  allow,  and  while  the 
sight  of  a  thaler  never  failed  to  bring  him  the  necessaries  he  required, 
he  was  indifferent  to  the  words  and  looks  which  accompanied  them. 
Perhaps,  also,  these  were  softened  by  his  own  haggard  appearance, 
especially  with  the  women,  who  were  quick  to  notice  that  old  bright- 
ness  of  eye  which  had  not  yet  deserted  him. 

To  a  certaui  point  Yincenz  had  a  purpose.  He  wished  to  reach  the 
ground  near  Mont  Yaudois,  where  the  Germans  had  for  three  days 
resisted  Bourbaki's  fiercest  assault,  and  where  he  had  last  seen  Otto. 
But  what  should  follow  when  he  reached  the  place,  what  possible 
glimmer  of  light  his  coming  to  this  field  of  death  could  throw  upon 
the  blank  darkness  hi  which  the  end  was  left,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
think.  During  the  campaign  he  had  avoided  Otto,  feeling  no  sort  of 
kindness  towards  him,  and  although  the  passionate  words  which 
haunted  Yefele  carried  no  meaning  to  himself  after  the  first  moment, 
the  young  felloVs  death  had  not  seemed  to  him  a  great  misfortune, 
nor  the  dream  of  winning  the  girl's  love  hopeless.  He  had  in  fact 
lived  upon  it,  by  sheer  force  of  will  dragging  himself  through  the 
uphill  work  of  recovery,  so  that  he  might  march  in  with  the  other 
troops,  and  get,  as  he  fancied,  the  first  look  of  welcome  from  her 


voice  rang  out  again  and  again.  Afterwards  we  know  what  came, 
and  now  there  was  no  more  left  than  those  woixiU — Ade,  heart's 
beloved 

He  had  a  wild  dream  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  hearing  some- 
thing of  Otto  at  the  place  where  he  had  been  shot  down.  In  such 
times  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  mystery  to  hang  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  soldier,  and  you  might  read  pathetic  little  appeals  in  the 
local  and  provincial  newspapers  to  anyone  who  could  give  tidings  of 
such  and  such  an  one  of  such  and  such  a  regiment,  who  had  not  been 
heard  of  since  a  certam  engagement:  or  the  appeal  woiQd  be  to 
Friedrich  or  Hermann  himself.  Yet  what  a  dream  for  Yincenz  I 
Until  now  he  had  had  no  thought  that  Otto  could  be  alive,  little 
enough  had  he  now,  only  it  seemed  to  him  as  though  the  very  dead  must 
rise  and  speak  in  answer  to  Yefele's  accusation,  and  after  aU,  to  find 
him  at  all  would  be  little  less  of  a  nxiracle.  One  man — ^a  unit 
among  hundreds — in  a  hostile  country — a  man,  too,  who  had  he  been 
living  would  have  made  his  way  back  without  delay.  If  Yincenz  had 
faced  these  impossibilities,  he  would  have  sunk  down  by  the  road- 
side long  before  he  reached  that  ravine,  where  the  pretty  river  with 
its  banks  trodden  and  defaced,  ran  swiftly  along.  But  he  fa/oed 
nothing,  except  the  burning  desire  that  one  day  Yefele  should 
acknowledge  that  he  was  no  murderer. 

Coming  to  the  place  at  length  and  having  pictured  it  so  often  to 
himself  as  he  last  saw  it  with  flame  and  smoke  belching  out  from  the 
batteries  and  the  din  of  three  days'  fighting  fiULag  the  air,  the  quiet 
struck  him  strangely,  as  something  unnatural  and  almost  ghastly. 
Birds  were  whistling,  the  grass  was  waving,  the  sun  shining  peacefully, 
and  one  or  two  little  children  were  scrambling  up  and  down  the 
banks.  When  they  saw  this  shrunk  and  haggard  figure  coming 
down  upon  them  from  the  top,  they  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  would 
carry  them,  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  uttering  shrill  shrieks  of 
terror. 

As  for  him,  I  think  it  was  as  he  reached  the  spot  which  for  these 
long  days  had  been  the  goal  he  set  before  his  feverish  eyes,  that  the 
hopelessness  of  his  dream  for  the  first  time  met  him  face  to  face  and 
crushed  him.  What  had  he  dreamed  1 — ^where  should  he  go  ? — what 
vain  wanderings  up  and  down  that  long  length  across  which  the 
battle  had  raged,  could  find  Otto  alive,  or  bring  him  up  from  the 
dead  to  bear  witness  ?  A  horrible  sense  of  the  inevitable  choked  his 
breath,  as  he  stood  there  and  looked  despairingly.  As  his  spirit 
failed,  the  weakness  of  his  body,  enfeebled  by  previous  illness  and 
excessive  fatigue,  increased.  He  cried  out  ^*  Otto ! "  standing  still 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  as  if  to  make  one  final  efibrt,  and  with 
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iiim. 

That  confused  border  land  in  which  we  grope  so  strangely,  was  so 
full  of  unknown  and  shifting  figures  to  Yincenz  when  he  came  slowly 
back  through  its  mists,  that  he  gave  up  attempting  to  extricate 
himself.  It  was  long  before  he  realized  that  a  square  of  white  light, 
firom  which  he  instinctively  turned,  was  a  window ;  by-and-by  other 
shapes  resolved  themselves  into  the  dark  figure  of  a  priest  and  an 
ugly  old  woman  wearing  the  black  bow  of  Alsace.  It  added  to  his 
bewilderment  to  hear  voices  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  asked,  putting  out  his  hand,  "  and  who  is 
speaking  ] " 

The  old  woman  was  beginning  to  answer  volubly,  when  the  priest 
stopped  her. 

".You  are  in  my  presbyt^  at  A ,"  he  said,  "  and  the  sounds 

you  hear  are  the  people  waiting  to  know  your  condition." 

The  alarm  of  Yincenz*  approach  had  indeed  been  given  by  the 
children  who  had  run  back  to  their  mothers  and  reported  that  the 
Prussians  were  returning.  This  report  brought  many  to  look,  and 
Yincenz,  had  he  been  in  health,  might  have  had  a  dangerous  recep- 
tion ;  but  enemy  or  no  enemy,  a  man  lying  on  his  back  and  looking 
like  death  itself,  could  not  meet  with  anything  but  kindness  from  the 
simple  people.  They  lifted  him  carefully,  and  carried  him  to  the 
presbyt6re,  which  had  suffered  less  than  the  other  buildings  of  their 
poor  ruined  village,  and  meanwhile  they  loitered  about  the  door  to 
know  what  the  cur6  thought  of  his  patient  Yincenz  asked  no  more 
questions,  he  drank  obediently  some  herb  decoction  which  old 
Brigitte  held  to  his  lips,  and  lay  staring  at  the  square  of  white  light, 
apparently  little  less  unconscious  than  when  he  had  been  brought  in. 
The  ciu-^  was  talking  to  Brigitte  about  a  distribution  of  com  he  was 
going  to  make  to  the  half-starved  people,  when  suddenly  Yincenz  sat 
up  in  bed. 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  he  asked,  eagerly,  lifting  up  his  hand. 

The  priest  hastened  to  calm  him,  to  tell  him  again  it  was  only  the 
little  group  outside  the  door,  half-hungry,  and  half-curious,  and  then 
hurried  out  to  disperse  the  talkers.  Meanwhile  the  young  man 
gradually  relaxed  his  listening  attitude,  sank  back  on  the  pillow,  and 
said  no  more  for  the  night — ^no  more,  that  is,  in  conscious  words,  for 
through  that  night,  and  for  many  days,  he  rambled  feverishly  through 
long  sentences,  incoherent  to  the  priest  and  the  old  woman,  who 
wanted  the  key.  And  every  now  and  then,  when  voices  were  heard 
outside  the  door,  he  would  start  again,  hold  up  his  hands,  and  ask  in 
an  eager  whisper, 

"  Who  is  there  1  Is  he  come  ? " 


the  crops  destroyed.  The  cur6  had  received  firom  one  of  the  funds  a 
certain  amount  for  distribution  among  his  people,  bu*  they  could 
only  just  keep  famine  from  their  doors,  and  a  sick  German  was  no 
welcome  addition.  Old  Brigitte  grumbled  terribly  imtil  she  leamt  he 
was  a  Badener,  but  she  did  not  nurse  him  the  less  carefully,  and  bj- 
and-by  it  seemed  as  if  the  bright  eyes  that  had  grown  so  wistful,  had 
won  the  old  woman's  warm  heart 

As  the  fever  and  the  old  pain  of  his  wound  lessened,  he  would  lie 
quietly,  being  very  weak,  and  watch  the  flies  upon  the  ceiling,  or  the 
little  fluttering  shadows  that  came  and  went  across  the  window. 
Everything  of  the  psist  had  grown  suddenly  far-away  and  remote  from 
his  life,  nor  did  he  look  very  much  beyond  the  hour.  Remembering 
what  he  was  in  Vefele's  thoughts,  even  that  sorrow  did  not  any 
longer  seem  unendurable  ;  nay,  he  smiled  softly  to  think  for  how  short 
a  time  misunderstandings  could  last,  and  how  surely  it  would  all  be 
known  one  day.  And  until  then,  imtil  then,  why — Ade,  heart's 
beloved. 

To  the  cur^  he  had  not  said  much  except  that  he  was  in  search  of 
a  friend,  and  that  he  had  started  for  this  purpose  before  his  strength 
was  re-established.  He  asked  him  also  to  write  to  his  mother,  but 
not  to  frighten  her  with  a  full  account  of  his  condition,  and  after  this 
was  done,  and  he  had  given  his  kind  host  the  little  store  of  money 
that  remained  to  him,  he  seemed  quite  content  to  lie  still  and  wait 
for  what  was  coming. 

The  children  who  had  found  him  had  more  than  once  peeped  in  at 
the  door,  and  been  scared  away  by  Brigitte's  scoldings  or  the  sick 
man's  wan  face  ;  but  one  evening  when  he  was  alone  and  smiled  at 
them  they  took  courage  and  stole  in  while  their  mothers  were  re- 
ceiving the  curb's  dole.  Once  in,  they  chattered  freely,  running  to  the 
window  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  breaking  into  shrill  laughter. 

"  There  is  old  Mathias,"  they  said,  "and  Anna." 

"  Anna  has  the  share  for  Fritz." 

"  Who  is  Fritz  1 "  asked  Vincenz,  languidly. 

The  eldest  little  girl  looked  at  him  with  her  dark  eyes,  and  said 
very  gravely,  "  Fritz  is  an  enemy,  like  you  are.  You  are,  for  Max 
said  so." 

"  I  should  shoot  you,  if  I  was  grown-up,  in  a  battle,"  said  the  boy 
staring  at  him  from  a  safe  distance.  "  Would  Fritz  fight  for  you  ? 
Old  Mathias  the  charcoal-burner  picked  him  up  after  the  battle  that 
was  down  there,  you  know.  I  heard  the  guns,  but  I  did  not  mind 
them.     Mother  did,  though — she  cried." 

"  Is  he  called  Fritz  1 "  Vincenz  said  with  his  eyes  eager.  "  What 
is  he  like  r 


"  Don't  you  know  1  It  is  the  next  house.  If  you  get  up  I  will  show 
you." 

It  did  not  seem  a  very  wonderful  thing  to  the  children,  but  to  any 
one  else  a  miracle  might  have  been  before  their  eyes,  for  the  sick  man 
raised  himself  feebly  from  the  bed.  Little  Elise  ran  away  in  terror, 
he  looked  so  thin,  Max  advanced  to  assist  with  some  pride  that  his 
advice  had  been  followed.  The  old  strong  will  had  come  back ; 
Vincenz  got  on  his  dothes  between  gasps  of  terrible  breathlessness. 
The  cur6  standing  at  the  door,  started  with  horror  at  the  touch  of  a 
pale  eager  ghost ;  and  as  for  the  women  they  caught  at  each  other 
and  crossed  themselves,  panic-struck.  But  when  they  heard  the 
name  that  Vincenz  breathed,  a  buzz  of  comprehension  went  round  the 
poor  gaunt  figures. 

"  It  is  his  brother,  without  doubt,  and  he  cannot  rest  now  that  he 
has  heard  of  him.     These  Germans  have  some  heart,  after  alL" 

Anna,  the  charcoal-burner's  daughter,  was  almost  a  heroine,  as  she 
and  the  cur^  helped  Vincenz  into  the  miserable  hut,  from  which  the 
priest  would  have  before  now  removed  the  wounded  man,  had  not  old 
Mathias,  with  surly  obstinacy,  refused. 

"  Fritz  is  only  a  name  the  people  have  given  him,"  said  the  cur6  ; 
^'  the  wound  in  his  head  has  afifected  his  memory,  and  they  cannot 
make  out  to  what  part  he  belongs.  There  he  is  in  the  comer ;  Anna, 
speak  to  him." 

Whose  was  the  face,  bandaged  and  sunk  1  Whose  were  the  clouded 
foolish  eyes  1  Not  Otto's — oh,  thank  heaven,  though  his  own  name 
might  never  be  cleared — not  Vefele's  Otto  found  here  an  idiot  I  Yes, 
he  could  thank  Heaven  for  that. 

They  carried  him  back  with  great  difl&culty,  for  the  effort  and  its 
result  had  well-nigh  exhausted  his  feeble  hold  of  life.  The  calm 
summer  shadows  were  fjEdling  gently  across  the  little  bare  room,  the 
sweet  evening  air  just  stiired  the  blind,  outside  were  the  women  talk- 
ing and  wondering  The  grass  was  growing  and  waving  where  it  had 
been  trodden  down,  and  forget-me-nots  looked  up  from  the  brink  of 
the  little  river.  Ah,  me  1  there  are  other  battles  fought  and  other 
victories  won  than  those  of  which  the  world  hears  the  noise.  Perhaps 
the  cur^,  who  knew  something  of  those  struggles,  could  trace  their 
working  in  the  face  of  the  dying  man ;  perhaps,  looking  from  him  to 
the  little  crucifix  upon  the  wall,  he  remembered  Whose  infinite  help 
could  give  strength  in  the  hour  of  need,  for  he  knelt  down  suddenly 
and  prayed.  And  then  there  was  heard  a  triumphant  little  child's 
voice, — 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  Vincenz ! " 

*'  It  is  from  the  old  mother,"  said  Vincenz,  feebly.  ^'  Read  it,  Herr 
Pfarrer." 


has  come  back,  he  has  had  the  most  heart-breaking  hardships,  but  he 
is  here,  and  thou  must  forgive  the  wicked  things  I  said,  for  I  know 
now  how  wrong  it  was,  and  that  it  was  in  trying  to  save  Otto  thou 
wast  hurt  thyself.     Come  and  let  us  be  right  good  friends." 

The  reader  stopped. 

"  You  will  write,  Herr  Pfarrer ;  they  are  very  happy,  are  they  not?" 
said  Vincenz,  with  a  wistful  look. 

The  cur6  was  not  thinking  of  them.  Even  a  bystander  could 
gather  something  from  the  little  history,  oould  gue^  that  for  them 
there  was  love  and  life  and  happiness,  but  for  the  other,  the  other 
who,  through  long  nights  of  fever,  had  kept  one  dear  name  continually 
on  his  lips,  what  was  there  1 — ^renunciation  and  death.  Does  it  not 
sound  sad  to  us?  It  sounded  sad  even  to  him  who  had  just  risen 
from  his  knees.  And  yet  those  words  may  mean  love  and  happiness 
and  life— not  less,  but,  rather,  more. 

Through  the  night  the  cur6  watched,  and  heard  in  broken 
sentences  his  story.  At  last  he  only  lay  and  listened,  quietly,  with  a 
look  on  his  face  of  infinite  peace.  The  breeze  had  died  away,  the 
stillness  was  profound ;  a  grave  clear  light  beautified  the  poor  bat- 
tered walls,  the  desolate  fields,  the  deserted  batteries.  Hearing  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  a  whisper,  the  cur6  bent  down :  "  Ade,  heart's 
beloved."     That  was  all. 

Some  change  struck  the  good  priest  at  that  moment  His  little 
lamp  was  burning  so  dimly  that,  scarcely  knowing  the  hour,  he  went 
to  the  window  and  drew  back  the  little  blind.  The  east  was  bright 
with  bars  of  yellow  light ;  everything  was  fresh  and  gleaming  in  the 
dew ;  gay  little  flowers  looked  brightly  up  from  the  grass  and  the  long 
shadows,  and  a  streak  of  sunshine  fell  gently  across  the  dead  man's 
face. 

After  the  Night— Day  ! 


L. 


TO    Q.  H.  F. 

Suggested  by  a  chafteb  m  Theodoeb  Martin's  "  Horace," 
("Ancient  Classics  fob  English  Readbrs.'0 


"  HoRATius  Flaccts,  B.C.  8," — 
There's  not  a  doubt  about  the  date,^— 

You're  dead  and  buried  : 
As  you  remarked,  the  seasons  roll ; 
And  'cross  the  Styx  full  many  a  soul 

Has  Charon  ferried, 
Since,  mourned  of  men  and  Muses  nine, 
They  laid  you  on  the  Esquiline. 


II. 

And  that  wafl  centuries  ago ! 

You'd  think  we'd  learned  enough,  I  know, 

To  help  refine  us, 
Since  last  you  trod  the  Sacred  Street, 
And  tacked  from  mortal  fear  to  meet 

The  bore  Crispinus ; 
Or,  by  your  cold  Digentia,  set 
The  web  of  winter  birding-net. 


hi. 

We  live  in  so  advanced  an  age  ! 
Sensation  tales,  a  classic  stage. 

Commodious  villas ! 
We  boast  high  art,  an  Albert  Hall, 
Australian  meats,  and  men  who  call 

Their  sires  gorillas ! 
We  have  a  thousand  things,  you  see, 
Not  dreamt  in  your  philosophy. 


iTied  m  the  scale,  woma  m  outweiga 
Your  Roman  cronies ; 

Walk  in  the  Park — ^youll  scarcely  fail 

To  find  a  Sjbaris  on  the  rail 
By  Lydia's  ponies, 

Or  hap  on  Barms,  wigged  and  stayed. 

Ogling  some  unsuspecting  maid. 


The  great  Gargilius,  then,  behold  ! 
His  "  long-bow  "  hunting  tales  of  old 

Are  now  but  duller ; 
Fair  Neobule  too  1     Is  not 
One  Hebrus  here — ^from  Aldershot  1 

Aha,  you  colour  I 
Be  wise.     There  old  Canidia  sits; 
No  doubt  she's  tearing  you  to  bits. 


VI. 

And  look,  dyspeptic,  brave,  and  kind. 
Comes  dear  Msecenas,  half  behind 

Terentia's  skirting ; 
Here's  Pyrrha,  "  golden-haired  "  at  will ; 
Prig  Damasippus,  preaching  still ; 

Asterie  flirting, — 
Radiant,  of  course.     We'll  make  her  black,- 
Ask  her  when  Gyges'  ship  comes  back. 


VII. 

So  with  the  rest.     Who  will  may  trace 
Behind  the  new  each  elder  face 

Defined  as  clearly ; 
Science  proceeds,  and  man  stands  still ; 
Our  "  world  "  to-day's  as  good  or  iil, — 

As  cultured  (nearly), 
As  yours  was,  Horace !    You  fdone, 
Unmatched;  unmet,  we  have  not  known. 

AUSTIK  DOBSOK. 
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CASIMIR    MAREMMA. 


Some  years  ago,  I  read  in  great  haste,  but  with  more  delight  than 
haste,  a  story  by  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  entitled  "  Casimir  Maremma." 
My  recollections  of  the  book  are  imperfect,  but  I  jBsincy  that  Casimir 
was,  on  one  side,  of  Russian  parentage — what  his  mother  was,  I  forget. 
The  young  man  leamt  a  trade,  and  mingled  with  the  working-classes, 
in  order  that  he  might  really  and  truly  know  them.  That  he  was 
nearly  blown  to  kingdom-come  by  an  infernal  machine  was  natural — 
we  expect  that  sort  of  thing  of  "  the  working-man."  I  have  myself 
sat  at  tea  with  a  well-conducted  and  enlightened  specimen  of  the 
class,  and  heard  him  argue,  women  and  children  being  present,  that 
it  was  the  right  of  the  workman  to  kill  any  other  workman  who  by 
superior  ability  or  for  other  reasons,  outbid  him  and  outdid  him  in 
the  labour-market.  But  Casimir  Maremma  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  infernal  machines,  and,  as  I  remember  the  narrative,  became  a 
Captain  of  Emigration  to  the  poor.  He  argued,  and  rightly,  that  it 
was  a  noble  and  becoming  task  for  a  man  of  means  and  brains  to 
lead  the  surplus  population  from  England  into  the  wilderness  some- 
where, and  found  new  societies,  with  the  help  of  educated  assessors, 
— clergymen,  doctors,  scientific  men,  and  what-not.  I  forget  if  well- 
bred  ladies  formed  a  portion  of  the  colonising  staff  of  Casimir  Maremma; 
but  as  they  would  be  the  best  and  sweetest  of  all  assessors,  and  cany 
heaven  with  them  wherever  they  went, — and  as  Sir  Arthur  Helps 
is  a  wise  good  man  who  loves  women,  I  have  no  doubt  noJDle  ladies 
did  accompany  Casimir  Maremma  to  the  new  outlandish  land. 

But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  many  English  gentlemen  have 
taken  the  hint  given  by  Casimir]  A  gentleman  coloniser  might 
make  himself  immortal  on  another  shore  by  a  very  simple  process — 
Saltaire  and  Akroydon  to  wit ;  and  to  found  a  colony,  at  the  same 
time  relieving  this  congested  ooimtry  of  its  superfluous  men  and 
women,  would  be  a  work  that  any  man  might  rejoice  in.  Where, 
then,  is  Casimir  Maremma  1  Miss  Rye  goes  out  to  Canada  with  band 
after  band  of  her  little  girls;  comes  back  again,  and  takes  out 
another ;  and  quite  right  too.  Now  Casimir  has  had  ample  time  to 
start  his  colony,  and  come  back  and  carry  off  another  batch  of  unne- 
cessary persons.  But  I  do  not  hear  of  him.  Is  he  married  out 
there,  wherever  it  is,  or  has  he  this  time  been  conclusively  blown  up 
by  the  grateful  devices  of  some  of  those  misconceiving  persons  who 
act  as  traps  and  ambushes  for  all  that  is  good  in  this  world  1 
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such  things  have  to  be  told,  that  somewhere  near  Clapham  Junction 
— ^ye  gods,  what  happy  days  I  have  had  in  those  fields  covered  with 
papUionacece,  and  with  harebells  nestling  under  the  ferns  !-^a  new 
estate,  to  be  called  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  was  in  course 
of  being  laid  out  with  1200  houses  for  clerks,  artisans,  and 
labourers. 

'*  Good  Heavens  !  "  said  I,  half  fainting,  "  twelve  hundred  houses 
suited  for  clerks,  artisans,  and  labourers!"  Where  is  Casimir 
Maremma  ?  I  can  admire  the  enthusiasm  of  humanity  when  it  leads 
a  fellow  to  carry  off  "  clerks,  artisans,  and  labourers  "  by  the  ship-load 
at  a  time,  and  leave  the  rest  of  us  room  to  breathe,  but  I  exclaim, 
"  More  man  !  a  plague,  a  plague  ! "  when  my  Apemantus  comes  in 
this  shape.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  more  than  once  lamented,  like  Mr. 
Ruskin,  the  monstrous  growth  of  our  great  cities,  with  all  the  filth 
and  degradation  they  bring  with  them — and  well  he  may.  But,  how- 
ever much  he  may  know  of  "  the  bald-headed  man  in  the  comer  of 
the  omnibus"  who  stands  for  public  opinion  (he  will  know  what 
passage  of  his  works  is  in  my  mind,  if  he  reads  these  lines),  I  will 
venture  to  say  he  has  not  a  notion  how  entirely  the  bald-headed 
man's  ideas  of  human  happiness  and  growth  are  wrapped  up  in 
bricks  and  mortar.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  is  a  man  of  means  ;  he  spends 
(I  suppose)  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  country,  or  within 
easy  reach  of  it ;  and  he  comes  but  little  in  contact  with  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  middle  class  in  town.  His  prosaic  friend  Mauleverer  knows 
more  about  them  than  he  does.  Sir  Arthur  loves  Nature — ^but  does 
he  imagine  that  the  bald-headed  man  of  the  'bus  cares  one  rap  for  it? 
Or  the  clerk  who  sits  at  the  other  end  of  the  same  'bus  1  I  tell 
him,  no.  The  bald-headed  man,  who  has  a  long  purse,  is  a  specula- 
tive builder  or  a  friend  of  fellows  of  that  stamp,  and  the  joy  of  his 
soul,  the  desire  of  his  eyes,  the  cordial  of  his  griefs,  is  to  see  acre 
after  acre  covered  with  drain-pipes  and  gas-pipes,  on  which  houses 
are  run  up  as  fast  as  Irishmen  can  carry  hods  up  ladders.  Sir  Arthur 
Helps  is  sure  to  know  that  lovely  place, — ^at  least  it  was  lovely, — 
Streatham.  But  did  he  hear  the  evidence  of  the  bald-headed  man 
out  of  the  'bus  when  the  Streatham  tramway  question  was  before  & 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  1  That  bald-headed  man  well- 
nigh  wept,  in  answer  to  his  counsel,  over  the  slowness  of  building  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Streatham ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  assumption 
which  pervaded  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  that  if  there  was  one 
spot  on  earth  where  building  was  slack.  Parliament  should  rush  in 
with  all  sorts  of  urgencies  to  cover  the  ground  with  "  blocks,"  and  set 
civilised  savages  and  their  squaws  running  to  and  fro  like  ants  over 
nasty,  dirty,  noisy  thoroughfares.     As  to  the  clerk,  ask  him  what  he 
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when  he  espies  a  new  public-house,  or  a  new  general  dealer's.  What 
ho  wants  is  a  place  close  at  hand,  so  that  he  can  run  in  at  a  minute's 
notice  for  an  extra  pint  of  beer,  or  a  bit  of  pickle ;  while  his  wife 
bums  in  the  night-watches  for  a  new  draper's  hard  by,  whither  she 
can  repair  for  "  a  remnant "  cheap.  The  bald-headed  man  of  the  'bus 
when  he  goes  to  Hastings  betakes  himself  to  one  of  those  great  stone 
or  stucco  buildings  which  have  done  so  much  to  transform  a  pretty 
fishing  village  into  a  hideous  city  by  the  shore,  and  there  he  leads  a 
life  as  much  like  his  town  life  as  possible.  When  the  clerk  out  of  the 
same  'bus  goes  to  Bamsgate,  he  delights  in  a  scene  like  that  which 
Mr.  Frith  has  painted  :  people  packed  like  cigars  in  a  box,  and  as 
many  sources  of  low  enjoyment  as  possible  to  be  had  cheap ;  beer, 
tobacco,  and  above  all,  opportimities  of  getting  his  vanity  tickled, 
being  the  chief.  Nor  are  we  much  rejfreshed  if  we  turn  to  the 
children  of  these  elevated  persons.  The  love  of  nature  is,  perhaps,  as 
rare  in  the  young  as  in  the  adult  human  being.  We  read  a  great  deal 
of  fine  writing  about  the  pleasure  children  take  in  gathering  flowers 
in  green  fields ;  but  the  majority  of  them  would  take  quite  as  much 
pleasure  in  picking  up  bits  of  coloured  glass  on  a  green  carpet  in  an 
atmosphere  of  a  very  different  quality.  They  are  not  yet  debated  like 
the  bald-headed  man  and  the  clerk  out  of  the  'bus ;  they  do  not 
want  beer  and  tobacco  every  hour  or  so,  nor  do  they  want  paltry 
social  stimuli  of  various  kinds :  their  idea  of  a  heavenly  existence 
does  not  yet  lie  in  packing  as  many  houses  as  you  conveniently  can 
into  so  many  acres  of  ground — but  it  will  some  day ;  they  do  not 
show  the  tendencies  which  would  lead  them  away  from  ideals  of 
this  kind.  Where,  indeed,  should  they  get  them  from  1  They  must, 
in  all  reason,  take  after  their  fathers  and  mothers  ;  and  that  is  why  I 
inquire  so  eagerly  what  Casimir  Maremma  is  about,  and  whether  he 
is  to  remain  a  solitary  specimen  of  his  order  in  our  "  tight " — ^very 
tight,  choke-tight — "  little  island." 

I  should  like  to  make  some  one  who  has  the  Casimir  Maremma 
stuff  in  him  follow  me  in  my  hasty  sketch  of  the  change  which  comes 
over  a  pretty  village  neighbourhood  as  the  city  marches  up  to  it,  and 
grasps  it  with  its  nasty,  dirty,  greedy,  tipsy,  smoky  paws.  Picture 
to  yourself  within  six  miles  of  Pall  Mall  a  quiet  semi-rural  spot — 
never  mind  names,  think  of  Homsey,  Streatham,  Wandsworth, 
Dulwich,  Sydenham,  whatever  you  please.  Ah,  the  pen  almost  drops 
from  my  fingers,  bs  I  think  of  the  changes  that  have  come  over 
Sydenham,  Dulwich,  Hampstead,  Wandsworth,  Norwood,  Putney, 
and  other  places  ! — ^but  let  us  go  back  to  our  sketch.  Suppose  you 
take  a  cottage  in  a  straggling  group  of  houses  not  yet  formed  into  a 
street.     Let  us  say  that  within  fifteen  yards  of  your  door  there  is  a 
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upon  your  little  garden,  and  the  sound  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs  is 
joy  and  inspiration  to  you.  Between  you  and  the  parts  in  which  the 
houses  grow  thicker  there  are  wide  spaces  of  fields,  with  hedgerows 
and  clumps  of  trees.  Far  out  in  that  direction  there  is  an  old- 
fashioned  inn,  with  gable-windows,  and  there  are  a  few  sleepy  and 
most  amusing  shops  often  kept  by  persons  of  the  class  you  call 
"characters"  —  "Really,  you  know,  he's  quite  a  character."  The 
quality  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  air  is  shown  by  small  incidents 
such  as  this,~a  couple  of  convalescent  children  whose  parents  wish 
to  have  easy  access  to  them  coming  to  a  cottage  imder  the  care  of  a 
nurse  for  a  month  or  two  to  pick  up  their  strength ;  or  a  newly 
married  pair  coming  to  supplement  the  honey-moon  by  a  month  or 
two  more  of  peace  and  quietness,  the  husband  running  down  occa- 
sionally to  make  merry  with  his  young  wife,  and  of  course  staying 
the  Saturday  and  Simday  with  her.  The  weekly  service  at  church 
is,  oh,  so  celestially  sleepy — it  is  quite  a  means  of  grace.  On  a  work- 
day evening,  the  stillness  of  the  neighbourhood  is  so  perfect,  so  sweet, 
that  only  to  think  of  the  place  when  the  accursed  railway  has  once 
invaded  the  calm,  is  enough  to  madden  you.  About  once  a  month 
you  catch  sight  of  a  policeman.  The  postman  takes  his  time  over 
his  rounds ;  he  jokes  with  the  maidservants  at  his  own  sweet  will  and 
theirs  :  and  sometimes  he  forgets  a  letter.     At  last,  one  fine  day  you 

hear  from  some  "  d good  natured  friend "  that  the  railway  is 

coming.  The  friend  is  jubilant — house-property  will  look  up,  there 
will  be  rows  of  shops,  and  you  will  be  able  to  get  to  town  in  thirteen 
minutes.  You  are  told,  with  joyful  pantomime,  that  a  certain  little 
plot  of  green  ground  on  which  you  have  many  a  time  paused  to  see 
the  boys  and  girls  tormenting  a  shaggy  donkey  and  altogether 
behaving  in  a  most  uncivilised  manner,  is  going  to  be  built  upon 
immediately.  A  cry  of  pain  escapes  you,  your  friend  is  astonished — 
"  Why,  won't  it  be  a  very  good  thing  1  It's  the  best  bit  of  building 
ground  wiihin  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  what  a  mess  they  make  there 
now  I "  That  is  your  intelligent  friend's  view  of  the  matter,  and  you 
resolve  to  seek  sympathy  no  more*  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  you  find  some  dear  old  houses  are  pulled  down,  and  there  is  a 
mush  of  brickwork  and  timber  where  once  there  was  sweetbriar 
and  jasmine,  apple-tree  and  mulberry-tree.  The  station-works  go  on 
like  smoke,  as  your  friend  says.  Wretched  small  houses  are  rapidly 
run  up  all  around,  and  the  neighbourhood  swarms  with  navigators. 
I  suppose  it  must  be  fancy  (since  such  things  take  time),  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  a  few  weeks  there  are  soven-and-twenty  beershops 
where  there  was  formerly  only  one  or  two.  An  ignorant,  worldly- 
minded  literate  issues  circulars  in  which  he  calls  attention  to  the 
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the  population  which  is  to  be  expected.  By  the  time  the  population 
is  come,  the  man  of  God  has  a  church  of  his  own  and  is  a  great 
gun  in  his  way.  Meanwhile,  the  plague  of  new  houses  and  new 
shops  is  closing  in  upon  you.  Before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson, 
there  is  a  square  with  two  or  three  streets  where  a  year  before 
there  was  a  meadow  covered  with  buttercups,  where  you  could 
gather  the  blue  corn-flower  and  the  wild  thrift ;  and  where  the  odour 
of  the  sweet-briar  came  and  went  upon  the  south  wind,  there  is 
a  new  butter-shop  with  a  brass  band  playing  the  "  Perfect  Cure  "  and 
"  Oh,  would  I  were  a  bird ! "  While  the  railway  works  are  in 
progress  drunken  men  and  women  floated  up  from  the  very  dregs 
of  town-life  become  familiar  objects.  The  quiet  old  gabled  hostelry 
has  become  a  gin-palace  ;  the  streets  are  now  noisy,  dirty,  obtrusive, 
and  insolent ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  great  city  has  sent  out  its  grimy 
fingers  and  by  the  hundred  surrounded  you  before  you  know  where 
you  are. 

Now  somewhere  in  "  Realmih,"  I  think  Milverton  leaves  the  room 
in  dudgeon  because  Mauleverer  or  EUesmere  professes  to  prefer  works 
of  art  to  human  beings.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  if  Milverton,  with 
his  just  horror  of  great  cities,  was  to  see  a  sight  to  which  I  could  easily 
take  him  in  less  than  an  hour's  drive  from  Pall  Mall,  he  would 
admit  that  there  is  something  in  EUesmere's  or  Mauleverer's  way  of 
taking  things.  It  is  a  very  common  sight  indeed,  being  nothing  more 
or  less  than  an  English  meadow,  three  months  ago  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
set  round  with  elms  and  hedgerows,  and  only  occasionally  trodden  by  a 
cow,  a  pony,  a  donkey,  or  a  couple  of  children.  But  now  the  trees 
are  cut  down,  the  field  is  being  dug  into  heaven  knows  what,  and  it 
is  laid  out  from  end  to  end  with  glazed  earthenware  pipes  and  bricks. 
In  six  months  more,  there  will  be  a  sight  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the 
bald-headed  man  in  the  upper  comer  of  the  omnibus  and  his  friend 
the  clerk  in  the  other  comer.  The  meadow  will  be  covered  with 
houses,  and  the  houses  will  be  full  of  people.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  among  the  tenants  of  these  dwellings  there  may  be  a  Shakspeare 
or  a  Plato,  but  it  is  very  unlikely ;  even  if  there  were,  he  would  go 
mad  in  a  world  of  gas-pipes,  sanitary  measures,  and  cads ;  and,  in 
any  case,  Milverton  himself,  if  the  question  were  forced  upon  him. 
Would  you  rather  this  sweet  meadow  had  remained  as  it  was,  a  joy 
to  the  souls  and  a  help  to  the  lives  of  a  few  human  beings  who 
really  seemed  to  have  some  raison  d'itre,  or  that  it  should  be  filled 
with  huts  for  civilised  savages,  who  will  lead  frowsy  parochial  lives 
bounded  by  beer  and  pickles,  and  make  you  wonder  why  on  earth 
they  came  into  existence  at  all  1 — I  say  Milverton  himself  might  be 
hurried  into  giving  an  answer  that  would  be  very  shocking  to  the 


Apemaimis.    uere,  i  wui  mena  tny  leasr;. 

Timon.    First,  mend  my  company  ;  take  thyself  away ! 

Exactly.  What  do  these  people  do  here?  What  reason  is  there 
for  supposing  that  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  forked  radishes 
with  heads  fantastically  carved  is  in  itself  a  good  thing  1  On  the 
contrary,  there  must  be  a  limit  beyond  which  this  swarming  and 
crowding  is  an  abomination — a  limit  founded  on  man's  relations  to 
the  earth  with  regard  to  his  subsistence,  and  also  with  regard  to 
culture,  and  general  well-being.  It  is  by  no  means  a  proved,  it  is 
not  a  provable  proposition,  that  the  happiness  of  twenty  thousand 
human  creatures  of  a  low  type  (which  means  their  eating  and  drinking 
and  grubbing  about  in  comfort)  is  a  greater  and  better  thing  than 
the  happiness  of  a  few  human  beings  of  a  higher  type.  In  fact,  I 
object  to  this  incessant  bricking  up  and  blocking  in  of  our  lives. 
The  earth  was  not  built  to  be  torn  to  pieces  and  made  nauseous 
with  gas-pipes  and  drain-pipes.  "But  you  are  here  yourself,  I 
suppose,  and  we  have  as  much  right  to  be  here  as  you  are  ! "  Ah, 
that  is  the  question.  I  am  here ;  possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law ;  and  I  shall,  of  course,  fight  for  my  advantages.  "  And  you 
have  children."  Yes,  I  have,  but  if  I  had  foreseen  the  turn  things 
are  taking,  I  would  never  have  had  them.  As  they  are  here,  how- 
ever, I  hope  one  or  two  of  them  will  take  to  the  Casimir  Maremma 
line ;  will  not  think  it  clear  that  an  improvement  is  effected  when 
park  or  forest  is  cut  up  to  grow  wheat  for  cads  ;  and  will  recognise 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  dealing  with  all  such  diflBculties.  "  This 
stool  is  too  higji,"  said  the  lawyer's  fag ;  *'you  must  get  another." 
But  his  master  replied,  "  Not  at  all,  I  shall  get  a  shorter  clerk."  Is 
it  true  that  the  land  in  Britain  will  not  feed  and  house  the  people, 
unless  we  take  something  from  its  beauty,  its  wildness,  its  selectness 
of  aspect  here  and  there?  Then  let  us  get  a  shorter  population. 
Let  Parliament  look  to  it — it  has  undertaken  tasks  quite  as  difficult 
since  its  members  were  returned  by  household  suffrage.  There  is 
even  now  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  land  where  you  can  escape  the 
railway  whistle.  There  is  not  a  nook  into  which  an  artist  may  not 
be  followed  by  a  summons  to  serve  on  a  jury.  It  was  but  as  yester- 
day that  a  painter  friend  of  mine  was  urging  me  to  visit  a  particular 
spot  which  he  said  would  do  me  good  by  the  utter  absence  of  any 
signs  of  "advancing  civilisation."  "You  may  stay  there  for  a 
month,"  said  my  friend,  "  without  once  coming  across  your  intimate 
enemy,  the  cad."  Well,  I  spoke  to  him  the  other  day  of  visiting  this 
spot.  He  grinned  a  ghastly  grin,  and  made  answer,  "  Don't  go  now ; 
it  was  three  years  ago  that  I  described  the  place  to  you ;  now,  you 
will  be  met  at  the  nearest  station  by  an  omnibus  inscribed,  To  the 
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So  I  did  not  go.  And  here,  if  Mr.  Milverton  wants  to  know  if  I  do 
not  think  it  a  very  good  thing  that  my  intimate  enemy  should  go 
and  see  the  Fairy  Glen,  I  answer  boldly,  No,  I  don't.  He  doesn't 
enjoy  it,  while  he  makes  miserable  the  very  few  who  would.  Watch 
him  when  he  goes  to  Margate  or  Ramsgate.  He  stuffs,  and  drinks, 
and  smokes;  he  makes  the  very  air  around  him  like  that  of  the 
parlour  of  the  "  Pig  and  Whistle ; "  and  at  nightfall  he  goes  and 
plays  at  billiards  under  the  gas.  Why  can't  he  enjoy  his  "  Pig  and 
Whistle  "  parlour  in  town,  instead  of  making  one  at  the  seaside,  to 
disgust  me  1  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  ladies  were  afraid  to  go 
abroad  in  Bournemouth  even,  for  fear  of  the  cad,  and  what  he  has 
made  of  Eamsgate  and  Margate  we  all  know.  Take  him  away, 
Casimir,  take  him  away.  I  cannot  breathe  for  him.  He  is  bricking 
me  in.  He  is  making  life  loathsome  with  his  assessed  taxes,  his  jury- 
papers,  his  gas-pipes,  his  virtues,  his  tobacco,  his  public  spirit,  his 
vices,  his  sanitary  measures,  his  "  representative  government,"  and, 
abore  all,  with  his  religion.  For  one  effect  of  this  incessant  crowding 
up,  Lnd  up,  and  up,  is  to  give  poets  and  sages  mob-on-the-brain,  and 
to  leave  me  no  religion,  if  he  can  help  it,  but  the  Worship  of  the  Cad.  I 
would  rather  not  worship  him.  Extinguish  him  1  Platoon  firing  would 
do  it,  but  mild  measures  are  better.  Away  with  him,  Casimir  1  Take 
him  0^  by  hundreds  of  shiploads,  to — to  somewhere  or  other.  If  I 
though";  there  was  an  inch  of  ground  (except  perhaps  just  aroimd  the 
poles)  vhere  he  would  not  follow  me  and  find  me  out,  I  would  depart 
myself,  merely  to  be  out  of  his  way.  But,  in  the  meantime,  Casimir, 
my  Captiin  of  Emigration,  take  him  off  by  tons  upon  tons,  and  clear 
the  air  a  ittle  for  our  souls  and  our  bodies.  Ask  not  what  I  shall  do 
without  hm.  That  question  came  home  to  me  this  very,  very  moment. 
The  cart  b.  even  now  at  my  door  with  some  wine  for  me,  and,  as  I 
looked  out  «f  window  upon  the  man  that  drove  that  cart, — the  trades- 
man himselt  as  proper  a  man  in  his  way  as  you  could  wish  to  see, — 
I  asked  mysdf,  "  Would  I  not  rather  live  on  bread  and  water  than 
have  my  life  regulated  by  beings  like  him  ] "  And  I  said  to  myself. 
Yea,  I  would,  with  amen  to  it  I  And  would  I  not  rather  dig  my  own 
well  than  be  g)vemed  by  such  an  one  as  he  who  left  the  water-rate 
paper  at  my  loor  yestemoon  ?  Yea,  would  I,  with  amen  to  it 
So,  Casimir  Ma-emma,  my  friend,  away  with  him,  and  I  will  gladly 
pay  his  fare,  even  I, 

TiMON   FlELDMOUSE. 


SANCTA    BEGA 


I  DO  not  know  how  it  may  be  now,  but  some  twenty  years  ago  St  Bees, 
in  spite  of  its  railway  station  and  the  fierce  gusts  that  rush  in  from 
the  sea  with  such  force  that  the  houses  nearest  the  shore  have  to  be 
roofed  with  flagstones,  was  a  Cumberland  Sleepy  Hollow.  All  its  inha- 
bitants believed  in  the  Church  of  England  as  one  great  institution, 
and  in  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  as  another,  perhaps  a  greater.  His  lord- 
ship owned  most  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  he  or  his 
predecessor  who  enabled  Bishop  Law  to  raise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old  Priory  the  Divinity  College  which  joins  on  to  the  old  parish-church. 
The  College  is  not  so  famous  for  scholarship  as  the  old  Grammar  Schoo? 
hard  by,  mentioned  in  one  of  De  Quincey's  papers.  A  St.  Bees  mm 
has  small  chance  of  becoming  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or,  inde&d, 
an  ecclesiastical  Don  of  any  kind ;  but  for  more  than  half  a  centary, 
the  quaint  Cumberland  college  has  turned  out  a  very  useful  sipply 
of  hard-working  clergy  for  the  North  of  England  and  the  colonies  In 
the  time  I  speak  of  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  St.  Bees  man  to  come 
out  first  from  a  bishop's  examination,  and  then  the  comrades  le  had 
left  behind — including  grave  old  married  men  with  families — ised  to 
shuffle  their  feet  and  demand  a  holiday  as  clamorously  as  any  school- 
boys. A  queer  medley  were  the  St.  Bees  men  of  those  days  :  «-army 
officers,  including  jolly  little  Irish  colonels  who  did  not  know  any- 
thing, and  did  not  make  the  slightest  pretence  of  learning  mything 
— always  getting  someone  to  prompt  them  at  lecture,  to  write  their 
sermons  and  do  their  Latin  composition  for  them,  through  ihe  simple 
force  of  their  mellifluous  blarney  and  beaming  borAomie ;  ex- 
physicians  who  fancied  that  the  cure  of  souls  would  prove  more 
profitable  than  they  had  found  the  cure  of  bodies ;  ex-uslers  and  tea 
dealers  of  ecclesiastical  proclivities ;  turncoat  dissentiiu;  ministers  ; 
miscellaneous  young  fellows,  who  wanted  to  take  ordetf  as  the  only 
chance  of  their  getting  brevet  rank  as  gentlemen  ;  you^g  blockheads 
whose  friends  wanted  them  to  be  parsons  because  th<y  despaired  of 
being  able  to  make  them  anything  else;  an  oddity  or  two  who  seemed  to 
have  come  to  College  simply  to  smoke  and  joke,  since  th^y  never  opened 
a  book  in  the  way  of  preparation,  having  a  theory  that  ijDthing  but "  the 
light  of  nature  "  was  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  Q-eek  Testament, 
Grotius,  Tomline,  Butler,  Pearson,  Wheatley,  TheopkUus  Anglicanus, 
and  Ecclesiastical  History;  harum-scarum  Oxoniins  whose  room 
had  been  preferred  to  their  company  in  theii?  University,  but 
who  persisted  in  wearing  the  Oxford  instead  of  l^e  St.  Bees  gown, 
scoffing  at  the  notion  of  St.  Bees  men  proper  heiijg  "  men  "  in  any 
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the  bodily  wants  of  this  Happy  Family,  a  Whitehaven  butcher  used 
to  come  over  once  a  week  for  orders,  and  to  minister  to  their  mental 
needs  an  al  fresco  bookseller  planted  his  stall  by  Archbishop 
Grindairs  bridge  and  plied  his  trade  like  Samuel  Johnson's  father. 

And  then  when  the  black  gowns  had  scattered  like  scared  crows,  a 
few  quiet-loving  folks  would  arrive,  and  make  a  watering-place  of 
St  Bees. 

And  they  might  have  gone  farther  and  fared  worse.  St.  Bees  has 
noble  sands,  bounded  northwards  by  its  towering  head,  with  sea-gulls 
screaming  half-way  down  and  a  lighthouse  planted  sturdily  upon  the 
summit.  Ennerdale  is  within  a  walk,  and  so  is  Calder  Abbey.  In 
the  background  there  is  a  jumble  of  misty  mountains,  with  Scawfell, 
rising,  Saul-like,  head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows,  and  far  out  in 
the  west  the  Isle  of  Man  rests  like  a  cloud  upon  the  sea  ;  all  that  is 
visible  of  it  being,  according  to  local  belief,  included  in  St  Bees* 
wide-spreading  parish.  The  sturdy  Manxmen,  probably,  would  object 
to  having  Kirk  Bride,  Kirk  Christ,  Kirk  Manghold,  Kirk  Lonan,  Kirk 
Braddan,  and  Kirk  Stanton  thus  appropriated. 

But  who  w^a«  Sancta  Begal  Even  at  St  Bega's,  syncopated  into 
St  Bees,  very  vague  answers  are  given  to  that  question.  I  once  saw 
a  fancy  portrait  of  her  Sanctity,  drawn  in  chalks,  or  rather  chalk,  by 
one  of  the  aforementioned  graceless  Oxonians  upon  the  lid  of  a  tin 
pail  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  elevated  above  the  head  of  the 
unconscious  junior  tutor  in  the  lecture-room.  But  I  never  could  get 
hold  of  any  life  of  her  until  one  day  in  Market  Square,  Whitehaven, 
I  stumbled  upon  a  monkish  chronicle  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Cottonian  collection  into  a  little  drab-covered,  blue-papered,  Carlisle- 
published  book.  A  monk  of  the  Priory  named  after  her  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  this 

VITA   S.   BEGJS  ET  BE   MIRAGULIS  EJUSDEM. 

Si  essem  Scriha,  he  begins,  doctus  in  regno  caslorum  sciens  et  potens 
de  Tliesauro  meo  proferre  nova  et  Vetera,  profecto  eructaret  cor  meum 
verbum  bonurriy  dicens  immo  edicens  ad  honorem  regis  Christi  prima 
et  novissima  heatce  Begce  Virginia  opera.  And  so  he  goes  on.  Our 
monkish  friend,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind  and  the  modem  "  liner," 
is  undeniably  mouthy — uses  as  many  words  as  he  can  press  into  his 
service.  The  "liner's"  motive  is  obvious:  the  old  chronicler's,  I 
fancy,  was  to  make  the  task  which  staved  off  ennui — the  "  dreary 
intercourse  of  daily  life  "  in  cloisters — ^last  as  long  as  possible. 

His  long  stories,  cut  short,  read  thus  : 

Bega  was  the  daughter  of  a  very  powerful  and  most  religious  Irish 
king.  From  her  childhood  she  was  modest,  retiring,  diligent  and 
pious.     She  early  resolved  to  be  the  bride  of  Christ  alone,  and  spent 


might  learn  how  to  decorate  a  church.  She  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  old 
wives'  fables  and  joined  in  no  childish  sports. 

She  was,  however,  passing  fair,  and  men  of  all  ranks  basked  in  the 
light  of  her  countenance,  and  when  the  days  of  her  girlhood  were 
over,  and  the  lily  and  the  rose  made  woman's  spring-time  on  her 
cheek,  the  sons  of  princes,  both  Irish  and  from  beyond  the  sea, 
brought  costly  presents  and  sought  to  make  her  their  bride.  But 
gold  she  esteemed  as  chaff,  silver  as  the  mire  of  the  streets,  gems  aa 
a  straw  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  the  wind,  bracelets  as  ashes, 
perfumed  garments,  purple  and  fine  linen,  as  filthy  rags,  whatever 
worldly  pomp  can  give  or  promise  as  mere  dung.  As  a  king's 
daughter  she  was  obliged  at  times  to  array  herself  in  cloth  of  gold, 
but  her  real  glory  was  within.  To  none  but  a  heavenly  bridegroom 
would  she  surrender  herself.  Cormderabat  virgo  pnulentissima,  writes 
her  bachelor  biographer,  euros  muUimodas  carnales  sequentes  nuptias  ; 
qualiter  cum  labore  incepissenty  in  pudore  persist unt,  et  cum  dolore 
faiiunt.  Upon  a  certain  day  Bega  took  a  vow  of  virginity,  and  there 
appeared  to  her  a  man  of  comely  aspect,  who,  as  a  sign  of  Heaven's 
approval,  gave  to  her  a  bracelet  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
Whether  it  was  an  angel  or  a  saint  who  appeared  to  her,  her  bio- 
grapher cannot  say,  but  he  thus  reasons  for  the  actuality  of  the 
apparition  :  Et  rum  videatur  cuiquam  absurdum  Begam  domino  ah 
angelo  vel  ah  aiiquo  sancto  oppugnari  per  armillam  dum  legamns  a 
Sancto  Germano  Autisidorensi  episcopo  per  nummum  cereum  oonsignari 
sanctam  virginevi  genofevam. 

The  son  of  the  King  of  Norway  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Bega,  and 
sent  messengers  to  Ireland  with  instructions  to  demand  her  in  mar- 
riage for  him  if  fame  had  not  exaggerated  her  charms.  When  the 
messengers  saw  her,  they  thought  that  the  half  of  her  loveliness  had 
not  been  told,  and  straightway  carried  out  the  prince's  instructions. 
Her  father  approved  of  the  proposed  alliance,  but  stipulated  that  the 
prince  should  come,  not  by  proxy  bijt  in  person,  and  marry  Bega  in 
her  native  land.  Accordingly  the  prince  set  sail  for  Ireland,  and  on 
his  arrival  there  was  right  royally  entertained.  The  chronicler  gives 
the  following  Tiaif  account  of  the  banquet : — Indulgehant  interim  lU 
se  liahet  seculi  vanitas  calicHus  epotaivdU  potentes  ad  potandum  et  viri 
fortes  ad  miscendam  ebrietatem ;  laurea  se  coronatum  quUibet  estimate 
qui  nno  posset  sopire  immo  quodammodo  sepelire  suum  conhilntorem. 
Tali  itaque  lado  ass^ietos  temulentia  cunctos  p^oene  oppresserat;  et  Jam 
plurima  pars  noctis  expensa  singulos  ad  lectos  sum  compellebat.  From 
that  little  touch  viri  fortes  ad  miscendam  ebrietatem,  we  may  infer 
that  hard-headed  topers  in  those  days  as  in  these  were  up  to  the 
dodge  of  drinking  their  weaker  brethren  under  the  table  by  getting 
them  to  mix  their  liquors. 
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should  escape,  and  seek  asylum  even  in  a  nunnery,  her  father  would 
drag  her  thence,  and  scourge  her  for  presuming  to  wish  to  thwart  his 
will.  Lifting  up  pure  hands  in  prayer,  she  poured  out  her  heart  like 
Water — "  Thou  hast  crowned  Agnes,  Agatha,  Lucia,  and  Katharine,"  she 
said :  "  Preserve  me  also,  0  Lord."  Her  prayer  was  answered.  She 
heard  a  voice  commanding  her  to  take  her  bracelet  and  descend  to 
the  sea,  where  she  should  find  a  vessel  waiting  to  convey  her  to 
Britain.  Deep  sleep  fell  upon  the  guard  ;  the  doors  flew  open  at  the 
touch  of  the  consecrated  and  consecrating  bracelet,  and  Bega  escaped. 
Having  reached  the  sea,  she  found  the  promised  ship,  and  embarked 
in  it.  It  carried  her  to  Copeland  in  Cumberland,  but,  before  it 
anchored,  ran,  says  local  tradition,  great  risk  of  being  wrecked  upon 
the  rocks  of  that  wind  and  wave-beaten  coast.  In  the  extremity  of 
her  peril,  Bega,  according  to  the  same  authority,  vowed  to  found  a 
religious  house  upon  the  threatening  shore,  should  she  escape  safe  to 
land,  and  unlike  Erasmus's  votary,*  she  kept  her  vow. 

Bega  wandered  in  the  woods  that  then  covered  Copeland,  and 
chose  for  her  first  cell  a  sea-side  cave.  She  gathered  herbs  and 
healed  the  poor.  The  sea-mews  brought  her  fish,  and  wolves,  crouch- 
ing at  her  feet,  food  from  the  forest.  But  pirates  harried  Copeland, 
and  Bega,  having  taken  counsel  of  Heaven,  departed,  leaving  her 
bracelet  behind  her.  Oswald,  destined  to  wear  the  martyr's  crown, 
then  reigned  in  Northumberland,  and  St  Aidan,  a  holy  Irishman 
who  had  come  from  lona,  was  the  first  bishop  of  Lindisfam.  To  him 
she  went,  and  by  him  was  solemnly  consecrated  nun,  and  under  his 
auspices  she  founded  the  first  nunnery  ever  established  in  Northum- 
berland. Afterwards  the  pious  king  gave  her  a  grant  of  land  at 
Hartlepool,  and  there  she  established  a  more  famous  monastery. 
Virgins  flocked  to  it,  and  married  women  also,  who  had  repented  of 
their  secular  marriage-vows.  Whilst  the  monastery  was  building, 
Bega  cooked  food  for  the  workmen  and  carried  it  to  them  with  her 
own  hands, — velut  ajm  mellificans  currens  et  discurrens  ministrabat. 
She  also  laboiured  hard  and  made  her  holy  sisterhood  labour  likewise 

*  "  Tliere  was  there  a  certain  Englishman,  who  promised  golden  mountains  to  our 
Lady  of  Walsingham,  if  he  touched  land  again.  Others  promised  many  things  to  the 
Wood  of  the  Cross,  which  was  in  such  a  place.  I  heard  one,  not  without  laughter,  who 
with  a  clear  voice,  lest  he  should  not  bo  heard,  promised  Christopher,  who  is  at  Paris, 
on  the  top  of  a  church, — a  mountain  more  truly  than  a  statue, — a  wax  handle  as  big 
as  he  was  himself.  When  bawling  out  as  hard  as  he  could,  the  man  reiterated  this 
offer,  an  acquaintance  that  by  chance  stood  next,  known  to  him,  touched  him  with  his 
elbow  and  said — 'Have  a  care  what  you  promise  ;  though  you  make  an  auction  of  all 
your  goods  you'll  not  be  able  to  pay  ? '  Then  he  says,  with  a  voice  now  lower,  to  wit, 
lest  Christopher  should  hear, — *  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool  ;  do  you  think  I  speak 
from  my  heart  ?  If  once  I  touch  land,  I'll  not  give  him  a  tallow  candle.' " — Erasmuses 
Dialogues. 


fiirthcjr  grants  of  land,  and  she  became  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
congregation.  But  she  began  to  fear  that  whilst  ministering  like 
Martha,  she  was  losing  Mary's  better  part,  and,  therefore,  when  St. 
Hilda  returned  from  her  novitiate  in  France,  Bega  prevailed  upod 
the  Bishop  to  release  her  from  her  superiorship  and  to  induce  St. 
Hilda,  who  refused  at  first  from  humility,  to  succeed  her.  Bega  re- 
tired to  a  life  of  contemplation  at  Tadcaster,  whilst  the  monastery 
flourished  under  Hilda's  rule.  Oswin  committed  his  daughter  to  her 
care,  and  afterwards  gave  her  land  on  which  she  founded  the  noble 
monastery  of  Whitby.  For  seven  years  before  her  death  Hilda  was 
tried  as  gold  is  tried  in  the  furnace,  being  grievously  afflicted.  Bega 
often  visited  her,  and  the  two  holy  sisters  confirmed  each  other's  faith. 
On  the  night  of  Hilda's  death,  Bega  was  at  a  monastery  which  Hilda 
had  founded  at  Hackness.  She  was  lying  in  the  dormitory  when, 
just  as  the  cocks  began  to  crow,  she  heard  the  tolling  of  a  convent 
bell — ^the  passing-bell ;  and,  looking  up,  was  dazzled  by  the  flood  of 
light  which  poured  down  upon  her,  for  the  roof  was  gone.  But  in 
the  midst  of  the  brilliance  she  saw  St.  Hilda  borne  heavenwards  in 
the  arms  of  angels.  When  she  came  to  herself,  she  called  Freitha, 
who  was  acting  for  the  abbess,  and  told  her  of  her  vision.  All  the 
nuns  were  then  aroused,  and  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in 
chanting  psalms  and  praying  for  the  peace  of  Hilda's  soul.  At  dawn 
came  monks,  bringing  tidings  that  St.  Hilda  had  departed  this  life  at 
the  time 'when  Bega  beheld  her  ascending  into  heaven. — Bega  re- 
mained at  Hackness  until  her  own  death  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints' 
Day.  Congrm  satis,  says  her  flowery  biographer,  dum  vigilia  omnium 
sanctorum  recolitur,  ad  consortium  eorum  transivit  e  mundo ;  ut  hieme 
in  terris  intrante,  illi  exeunti  hyems  omnis  transiret,  et  imber  ahiret  et 
recederet,  ver  etemum  ei  luceretjlores  rosarum  et  lilia  convallium  appare* 
rent  in  ccelo. 

She  was  buried  at  Hackness,  but  the  Danes  invaded  the  land,  and 
for  more  than  400  years  the  place  of  her  burial  was  unknown.  Then 
it  was  revealed  to  holy  men  with  a  command  that  they  should  trans- 
port her  remains  to  Whitby.  They  arrived  at  Hackness,  and  digging 
deep,  found  a  stone  cofiin  on  the  lid  of  which  was  cut — 

Hoc    EST    SEPULCHRUM  BeG^ 

An  odour  of  sanctity  exhaled  from  it  when  it  was  opened.  Within 
were  found  St.  Bega's  ashes,  and  her  veil  still  whole.  They  were 
borne  in  solemn  procession  by  monks,  chanting  psalms,  to  Whitby 
monastery.  When  the  Prioiy  named  after  her  was  founded  in 
Copeland,  the  bracelet  which  Sancta  Bega  had  left  behind  her  was 
preserved  in  it,  as  its  most  important  relic. 
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Bega.  He  laughed  her  counsel  to  scorn.  '*  What  harm  can  that 
old  woman  do  meV*  he  cried;  and,  then  making  a  contemptuous 
gesture,  ''  let  her  hit  me  here/'  he  shouted,  as  he  rode  away.  He 
plundered  St.  Bega's  territory  and  was  riding  off  on  a  horse  he  had 
stolen  from  it,  when  he  was  pursued.  Fearing  to  he  shot  in  the 
heart,  he  bowed  his  head  over  his  horse's  neck,  and  one  of  his 
pursuers,  drawing  his  bow  almost  at  a  venture,  shot  him  in  the  very 
part  he  had  contemptuously  smacked.  The  arrow  went  into  his 
body  up  to  the  feathers.  He  fell  from  his  horse  and  instantly 
expired. 

The  miracle  of  the  snow  is  variously  related.  Let  us  first  hear 
our  monk's  account : 

Ranulf  Meschines  established  the  monastery  of  St.  Bees,  and 
endowed  it  with  lands.  But  he  appears  to  have  repented  of  his 
generosity.  Our  monk,  like  Mr.  Carlyle's  Jocelinus  de  Brakelonda, 
"  is  not  without  secularity."  Scepius  enim  inveniuntur  in  funda- 
toribus  aut  patronis  frKynastenorum,  et  maxime  Iieredibus  eorum,  he 
caustically  remarks,  qui  possemones  ccenobiorum  satagunt  mimure 
potitisquam  augmentareet  terrarum  illorum  terminos  coai^ctare  conantur 
quant  dilatare.  Accordingly  Eanulf  accused  the  monks  of  having 
taken  more  land  than  he  had  given  them.  The  monks  produced  their 
deeds  and  then  betook  themselves  to  prayer ;  on  the  day  appointed 
for  the  decision  of  the  case  multitudes  flocked  into  Kirkby  {diurch- 
town — St.  Bees).  Lo !  a  great  miracle  had  been  wrought.  Whilst 
all  the  country  round  was  white  with  snow,  the  land  the  monastery 
had  claimed  was  dry  like  Gideon's  fleece. 

So  our  monkish  friend ;  but  the  story  I  heard  at  St.  Bees  was 
this : 

On  the  eve  of  Midsummer  Day  St.  Bega  appeared  to  Banulf, 
praying  him  to  grant  her  monks  more  land.  He  jeeringly  answered 
that  she  might  have  as  much  as  she  should  see  on  the  morrow 
covered  with  snow.  When  the  Kirkby  people  woke  next  morning 
they  saw  the  Midsummer  sun  shining — far  as  the  eye  could  reach — 
out  to  the  Isle  of  Man — on  spotless  snow.  Hence  the  great  extent 
of  St.  Bees  parish  in  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  apropos  of  the  glimpses  which  his  monkish  chronicler 
gives  of  everyday  English  life  in  the  twelfth  century,  exclaims, — 
"Thanks  to  thee,  Jocelin  Boswell.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  and  again  lost  by  them ;  and  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  '  veiled 
his  face '  as  he  passed  in  sight  of  it :  but  Iu>w  many  other  things  went 
on  the  while '^*  Perhaps,  honest  Jocelin's  hints  would  not  have  been 
very  suggestive  had  it  not  been  for  what  Dean  Stanley  has  well 
called  the  "electric  light  "of  the  genius  flashed  upon  them;  but 

♦  "Past  and  Present." 


The  lands  of  Godard,  Lord  of  Egremont,  marched  with  those  of 
St  Bega;  and  one  autumn  day  he  turned  out  his  horses  to  grass  in  a 
meadow,  bordering  upon  a  barley-field  belonging  to  the  monastery. 
The  com  had  been  cut  but  not  carried,  and  the  horses,  running- 
wild,  rushed  into  the  field  and  devoured  some  of  the  barley,  and  trod 
more  of  it  into  mire,  whilst  the  lads  in  charge  looked  on  enjoying  the 
sport  Presently  up  ran  one  of  the  monastery  people,  and  bade  the 
boys  drive  the  horses  out,  and  pay  for  the  damage  they  had  done. 
They,  however,  puffed  up  because  they  were  lackeys  of  a  lord,  saucily 
answered  that  they  would  do  more  mischief  still.  The  St.  Bees 
man  was  afraid  to  answer  them,  but  turning  to  the  chiuxsh,  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  hands  and  prayed  Sancta  Bega  to  do  justice  to  her 
injured  servants,  and  avenge  them  on  the  trespassers. 

"  Let  her  come  and  do  what  she  can,"  the  boys  shouted  back;  "take 
the  shoes  off  the  horses,  take  the  horses  themselves,  if  she  can." 

After  a  time,  still  cackling  fool's  laughter,  they  began  to  prepare 
for  their  ride  home;  but  when  they  were  about  to  bridle  their  horses, 
they  found  that  their  hoofs  were  loosened  from  the  fetlocks,  and  full 
of  barley-corns.  When  Godard  heard- of  what  had  happened,  he  gave 
up  the  meadow  to  the  monastery,  and  the  hoofs  still  full  of  barley 
were  placed  within  the  church.  As  a  proof  of  this  miracle,  our 
chronicler  states  that  in  his  time  the  meadow  still  belonged  to  the 
monastery — a  mode  of  reasoning  which  reminds  one  of  the  triumphant 
"and  there  it  is  to  this  very  day,"  with  which  mounting  blocks  have 
been  pointed  to  as  evidence  that  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Oliver  Cromwell 
once  mounted  from  them. 

The  next  miracle  on  our  list  seems  rather  purposeless  : 

The  people  of  Copeland  were  at  variance  with  their  lords  as  to  the 
proper  Neutgeld — tax  on  oxen — ^which  they  ought  to  pay.  At  last  it 
was  decided  that  the  question  should  be  settled  by  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  persons  likely  to  know  what  had  been  the  custom  in  times 
past.  One,  Adam,  the  son  of  Ailsus,  having  been  sworn  on  the  brace- 
let  of  St.  Bega,  told  a  lie  instead  of  nothing  but  the  truth.  Accord- 
ing to  Adam,  the  lords  only  demanded  their  prescriptive  dues, — 
which  was  false.  As  a  pimishment  Adam  was  handed  over  to  Satanas, 
and  for  nine  years  was  possessed  and  tormented  by  a  devil.  On  the 
tenth  year  he  was  taken,  against  his  will,  into  the  holy  virgin's 
church.  There  he  fell  into  a  trance,  and  when  he  came  to  himself  he 
was  in  his  right  mind.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  Adam  was  very  peni- 
tent, but  since  the  Copelanders  had  still  to  pay  the  surcharge  which 
his  false  oath  had  imposed  upon  them,  they  probably  did  not  sing  Te 
Deum  over  his  recovery. 

There  is  no  end  to  her  miracles,  says  St.  Bega's  chronicler,  but  he 
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The  father  was  bidden,  in  a  dream,  to  take  his  sons  to  England  and 
go  the  round  of  all  the  saints'  shrines  there,  until  his  children  found 
rehef.  Accordingly,  having  made  what  now-a-days  we  should  call  a 
perambulator,  a  little  carriage  which  he  sometimes  pulled  and  some- 
tim^s  pushed,  he  placed  his  sons  in  it,  and  set  out.  Having  crossed 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  magna  difficidtaU  transfretanSy  puflfing  away  at 
his  perambulator,  he  went  to  Canterbury,  and  thence  gradually 
worked  his  way  round  to  Tyneside,  but  still  found  no  deliverance  for 
his  sons.  Heavy  at  heart,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  church  of  St.  Oswin  ; 
but  as  he  slumbered  he  heard  a  voice  commanding  him  to  repair  to 
the  church  of  St.  Bega  in  Copeland,  and  promising  that  there  bis 
sons  should  be  freed  from  their  infirmities.  He  obeyed  the  call;  the 
virgin,  radiating  light,  healed  his  sons  by  her  gentle  touch,  and  the 
elder,  who  had  never  before  spoken,  rendered  thanks  to  her  in  fluent 
English  as  well  as  French.  Father  and  sons  tarried  a  few  days  at 
Kirkby,  and  then  returned  to  France  rejoicing ;  leaving  behind  them 
the  little  carriage,  in  testimonium  miraculi,  says  our  friend,  but  most 
likely  the  father,  at  any  rate,  was  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  it.  One 
more  marvel  must  suffice. 

A  certain  young  man  of  the  name  of  John — Joluznnes  nomine,  sed 
anti-Johannes  opere — fell  in  love  with  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  William, 
sumamed  the  Hare  ;  and,  as  she  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him, 
he  pounced  upon  her  in  a  valley  shaded  by  alder  trees,  ut  lupus  agnam 
ut  milms  columbam,  as  she  was  retiuning  home  with  her  mother  after 
taking  the  Holy  Communion  in  St.  Bega's  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 
Anti-Johannes  carried  off  the  wife  of  William  the  Hare,  with  the  aid 
of  a  confederate.  Her  brothers  armed  themselves  and  went  in  pursuits 
They  fell  in  with  the  confederate  and  cut  off  his  head,  but  they  could 
not  find  the  ravisher.  But  St.  Bega  punished  him  fearfully  for  the 
breach  of  her  peace.  He  hid  in  a  wood  where  an  evil  spirit  took 
possession  of  him,  and  after  wandering  about  until  first  his  clothes 
and  then  his  flesh  had  been  torn  off  him  by  the  low  branches  and  the 
briars,  he  died  a  miserable  death,  and  was  buried  at  Holm  Cultram. 

I  may  add,  that  a  few  years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  the  outlying 
chapelries  of  St.  Bees'  wide  parish,  used  to  flock  in,  like  Mrs.  Hare 
and  her  mother,  to  take  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  mother-church  on 
Easter  Sunday  ;  for  aught  I  know,  they  may  do  so  still.  I  may  add, 
also,  that  the  Easter  eggs  which  Mr.  Cremer,  junior,  has  recently  in- 
troduced into  our  nurseries  as  toys,  are  an  ancient  and  sacred  institu- 
tion in  Copeland.  At  Easter-time  the  coloured  "  Face  eggs"  {Pdquey 
UcuTxa)  may  be  seen  there  on  every  mantel-piece,  and  ranging  across 
the  middle  of  every  window. 

Charles  Camden. 


GEORGE   ELIOT. 


M£N  watch  the  growth  of  a  literary  reputation  as  they  would  watch 
the  erection  of  some  magnificent  structure.  From  the  laying  of  the 
foundations,  broad  and  deep,  to  the  crowning  stone  of  the  edifice, 
they  follow  with  interest  the  successive  stages  of  development,  careful 
of  that  symmetry  which  is  to  give  an  SBsthetic  appearance  to  the 
whole.  Sometimes  the  building  presents  unworthy  workmanship  in 
the  course  of  its  construction  :  whilst  occasionally  it  is  never  finished 
at  all.  In  the  domains  of  literature  are  to  be  beheld  the  ruins  of 
many  temples  of  genius,  grand  in  their  inception,  wondrous  in  their 
promise,  but  upon  whose  colossal  foundations  the  migestic  pile  which 
the  world  expected  has  never  been  completely  reared. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  the  remarkable  unani- 
mity of  opinion  with  which  the  latest  work  of  the  very  remaikable 
writer  whose  name  appears  at  the  head  of  these  pages  has  been 
received.  Perhaps  the  appearance  of  no  book  in  late  years  has  re- 
sulted in  such  a  consensus  of  applause.  The  critics,  differing,  as  they 
must  inevitably  do,  upon  the  various  divisions  and  construction  of 
the  work,  and  approving  or  rejecting  now  its  philosophy  and  now  its 
characters  or  plot,  all  unite  in  regarding  "  Middlemarch  "  as  one  of 
the  few  great  literary  products  of  the  generation.  And  public 
opinion  has  endorsed  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  verdict  of  its 
professed  leaders. 

We  live  in  times  which  are  not  very  prolific  in  lofty  genius. 
Eestless  activity  is  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth-century  intellect :  its  movements  are  rapid  as  those  of  the 
Giant  Steam,  and  the  numbers  are  few  of  those  who  turn  into  the  old 
bypaths  of  the  world  to  catch  the  sweet  scent  of  the  fields  and  to  enjoy 
the  beneficent  calm  of  nature.  The  great  highways  of  the  world  are 
thronged  by  the  devotees  of  commerce,  who  are  only  to  be  approached 
at  brief  intervals  by  the  author,  and  whose  attention  cannot  even  be 
retained,  except  the  intruder  has  something  of  real  import  to  commu- 
nicate. The  national  wealth  has  vastly  increased  during  the  past 
fifty  years  ;  national  enlightenment,  too,  has  progressed  almost  in  the 
same  ratio — though  there  is  still  urgent  need  of  the  Schoolmaster — 
but  there  has  been  a  great  dearth  of  master  spirits.  It  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  we  have  one  writer  who  fully  grasps  the  significance 
and  the  tendencies  of  the  age,  or  who  can  in  any  sense  be  caUed  its 
interpreter,  or  the  prophet  and  pioneer  of  its  successor.  It  is  not 
that  we  ask  for,  or  have  need  of,  a  Shakspeare  :  the  great  dramatist 
would  have  been  the  natural  heritage  of  any  century  since  the  world 
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of  our  consciousness  and  of  our  new  conditiODfB,  is,  it  will  surely  be 
admitted,  indubitable.  Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  industries 
of  the  world  were  so  wedded  together  for  accomplishing  the  physical 
welfare  of  man,  and  never  was  there  a  time  when  the  individual 
threw  in  his  labour  so  lustily  for  the  common  weal.  But  what  of 
those  things  which  belong  to  the  emotional  and  the  spiritual  1  The 
sweat  of  the  brow  will  never  ransom  the  soul.  Toil  may  repress  for 
a  time  the  sense  of  an  immortal  craving,  but  it  can  never  extinguish 
it ;  and  he  who  approves  himself  a  king  in  enterprise  may  find  that, 
like  the  man  in  Bunyan's  allegory,  as  a  result  of  that  very  enterprise^ 
he  will  be  unable  to  lift  his  eyes  from  his  accustomed  dust  to  the 
splendour  that  encompasses  him.  Humanity  cries  out  to  the  inspired 
for  some  support  to  which  its  tendrils  can  cling.  The  noble  ideas, 
Work  and  Duty,  have  been  but  a  partial  answer  to  this  cry.  Beyond 
their  goal  there  is  yet  another  Beyond.  They  present  no  solution  for 
those  yeai:nings  of  the  spirit  which  are  one  in  all  ages  and  climes. 
To-day,  the  world's  eyes  are  still  straining  after  the  chief  good ;  but 
our  vision  is  overshadowed  ;  the  clouds  are  heavy  about  us,  and  any 
hand  that  leads  us  but  a  step  towards  the  outer  confines  of  darkness 
is  grasped  as  that  of  a  Brother  holding  the  commission  of  the  Divinity. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  spiritual  force  of  George  Eliot's  writings  be- 
longs to  that  complemental  influence  which  is  at  present  desiderated 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  innate  desires  of  humanity.  It  will  be  our 
purpose,  in  offering  some  general  criticisms  upon  her  works,  also  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  or  degree  her  genius  answers  to 
the  real  need  of  the  time. 

This  much  may  be  admitted  at  the  outset — ^that  whatever  should 
be  the  position  which  this  writer  will  assume  in  the  estimation  of  our 
successors,  she  will  stand  alone.  The  niche  she  occupies  will  have  no 
other  tenant ;  whether  it  be  high  or  low,  solitarily  she  must  inhabit 
it,  looking  down  upon  mankind  with  sad  but  benignant  eyes.  Com- 
parisons which  have  been  instituted  between  her  and  other  novelist? 
seem  to  us  to  have  utterly  failed.  In  what  sense  does  she  resemble 
those  even  more  illustrious  brethren  of  her  craft — Scott,  Thackeray^ 
or  Dickens  ?  The  capacity  to  perceive  things  which  differ  is  surely 
dormant  when  such  views  are  forced  upon  us.  We  have  seen  George 
Eliot  pronounced  the  equal — occasionally  the  superior— of  these  and 
all  other  masters  of  fiction.  The  one  great  central  or  common  power, 
without  which  no  writer  will  ever  attain  to  eminence  as  a  novelist,  is, 
of  course,  conspicuous  in  the  author  of  "  Middlemarch,''  as  it  is  in  the 
author  of  "  Vanity  Fair " — viz.  the  power  of  perception.  But  there 
the  comparison  almost  entirely  ends.  Like  Thackeray,  Geoi^e  Eliot 
is  able  to  gauge  the  depths  and  the  motives  of  the  hiiman  soul,  but 
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gtiouia  say  unquestionaDij  rnacseray ;  ana  partly  so  on  account  ot 
certain  psychological  conaiderations  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  in 
connection  with  the  genius  of  the  other  which  appear  to  U8  to  debar 
her  from  a  poedtion  of  equality.  Then,  too,  as  regards  Dickens — and 
we  only  refer  to  these  comparisons  because  of  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  they  have  now  and  then  been  instituted  by  reviewers — ^while 
it  is  true  that  George  Eliot  exhibits  a  deeper  penetration  than  Dipkensy 
yet  there  has  scarcely  been  a  writer  in  the  world  who  has  given  us 
such  portraits  as  came  £rom  the  latter  by  simply  touching  upon  their 
personal  appearance.  Mere  clothes  even  are  sufficient  for  identifica- 
tion. Dickens  got  to  the  inner  by  means  of  the  outer.  K  he  did  not 
gb  beneath  the  surface,  and  probe  the  very  soul's  depth  in  isolated 
characters,  he  has  given  us  one  of  the  largest  portrait  galleries  we 
enjoy — in  whose  endless  variety  we  are  astonished  to  see  the  charm 
of  naturalness  everywhere  preserved.  Perhaps  more  points  of  resem. 
blance  might  be  discovered  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  our  subject 
than  with  either  of  the  two  authors  already  named,  but  the  points 
of  difference  again  are  so  very  great,  that  it  would  answer  no  useful 
purpose  to  examine  them  now.  Although  it  may  be  conceded  that 
George  Eliot  has  written  two  (at  the  most  three)  works  which  entitle 
her  to  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  novelists,  there  are  yet  some 
four  or  five  names  which,  when  we  consider  their ,  life's  work  as 
a  whole,  must  remain  higher  than  her  own.  But  such  juxta- 
position of  novelists  is  like  comparing  Homer  with  Virgil,  Byron 
with  Tennyson — or  any  others  whose  genius  presents  as  wide  a 
dissimilarity. 

That  series  of  works  which  has  culminated  in  "  Middlemarch  " 
^scarcely  needs  recapitulation,  but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  make 
some  regular,  if  slight  reference  to  them,  preparatory  to  an  examina- 
tion of  their  genersd  claims  in  the  matters  of  purpose  and  art.  The 
almost  perfect  character  of  ''  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  " — ^the  first  of 
these  numerous  works — ^leads  to  the  inference  that  though  this  was 
the  introductory  venture  with  which  George  Eliot  tempted  the  public, 
it  by  no  means  represents  her  first  essay  in  novel-writing.  The  hand 
which  wrote  that  must  have  written  and  re-written,  and  then  com- 
mitted its  lucubrations  to  the  flames,  times  oft  and  numberless,  ere  it 
could  have  given  us  such  a  genuine  piece  of  workmanship.  It  would  be 
incredible  to  suppose  that  a  work  to  which  even  the  most  astute  critic 
can  scarcely  take  exception,  either  in  conception,  execution,  or  art — 
coyld  have  been  the  first  that  its  author  had  produced.  But  had  the 
probationary  period  before  its  appearance  been  never  so  long,  the  writer 
was  amply  repaid,  when  it  at  length  saw  the  light,  by  the  public  re- 
cognition of  its  merit.    Yet  this  recognition,  though  appreciative,  was 
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which  has  attended  ever  since  the  appearance  of  her  yarious  noTek 
and  poems.  The  power  of  the  ^'  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  lies,  we  think, 
beyond  doubt  in  their  absolute  truthfulness — a  truthfulness  which 
embraces  situation  and  character  alike.  The  artist  has  not  only  been 
at  work,  but  at  work  carefully,  and  only  the  last  creation  of  the 
noyelist  besides  this  has  been  distinguished  for  the  same  Teniers-like 
effect  The  picture  is  complete.  Behind  that  observant  eye  which 
has  preserved  for  us  all  the  mintUiog  of  natural  scenery,  there  has 
been  the  heart  engaged  in  sympathy  and  fellowship  with  the  human 
character.  Shepperton  Church,  with  its  appurtenances  of  parson, 
clerk,  and  choii",  is  as  real  to  us  as  that  little  village  church  or  meeting- 
house of  our  own,  of  which  we  have  reminiscences  stowed  away  in  a 
far  comer  of  the  memory.  Better  than  this,  the  finest  emotions  of 
our  nature  have  been  stirred  by  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos 
Barton  and  of  Janet  Dempster.  As  we  read,  the  book  thrills  us, 
saddens  us,  almost  makes  us  partake  in  the  agony  of  its  subjects,  but 
we  cannot  lay  it  down.  Something  insists  that  we  should  go  on,  even 
to  draining  the  last  drop  in  the  cup  of  bitterness,  or  shedding  the  last 
tear  with  them.  Was  there  ever  any  story  in  real  life  which  touched 
us  more  than  did  that  of  "  Janet's  Repentance  ] "  Yet  many  such 
tragic  lives  are  being  led  around  us  every  day,  of  which  the  world 
either  does  not  know  or  does  not  care  to  know.  But  it  was  the  terrible 
individualisation  of  suffering  which  moved  us  here — such  an  indi- 
vidualisation  achieved  by  art  as  to  have  left  the  sketch  one  of  the  most 
indelible  of  the  kind  in  the  language.  George  Eliot  in  these  three 
*'  Scenes  "  at  once  established  herself  as  a  writer  £rom  whom  the  very 
highest  work  might  be  expected ;  and  she  had  done  this  with  pro- 
bably one  of  the  most  unpleasant  choice  of  subjects  which  she  could 
have  made.  Treated  by  other  writers,  such  terribly  painful  ex- 
periences would  have  been  failures :  here  they  were  sublimated  by 
genius.  Thus  it  was  she  laid  the  broad  basis  of  her  career.  This 
work  formed  one  epoch  in  George  Eliot's  literary  life. 

From  its  production  to  the  appearance  of  "  Romola,"  we  perceive 
nothing  from  her  hand  which  would  entitle  her  to  the  position  she 
now  occupies,  not  even  excepting  "  Adam  Bede,"  which  was  most  fre- 
quently cited  as  her  masterpiece,  prior  to  the  publication  of  "  Middle- 
march."  AU  the  wit  which  blazes  in  the  former — and  there  is  more 
of  that  rich  himiour  for  which  the  author  is  famous  in  this  work  than 
in  any  other — all  the  elaborate  drawing  expended  upon  one  or  two 
individual  characters,  fiail  to  convince  us  that  as  a  work  of  art  it  is 
equal  to  its  predecessor.  The  leading  personage,  it  is  true,  stands 
out  in  bold  relief,  but  the  ordinary  artificer  is  found  in  the  plot  She 
popularized  herself  with  a  vengeance,  and  as  a  natural  result,  with 
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the  reading  public  had  begun  to  demand,  and  George  Eliot,  as  regards 
narratiye,  was  to  be  classed  in  "  Adam  Bede  "  along  with  the  general 
novel  manufacturer,  though  of  course  far  ahead  of  that  individual  in 
the  literary  skill  with  which  she  manipulated  her  separate  characters 
It  is  in  this  book,  too,  that  we  originally  notice  what  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  a  strange  peculiarity — we  might  almost  say  defect — in  this 
great  writer,  viz.,  her  extreme  unwillingness  to  leave  in  the  comf(»table 
circumstances  in  which  she  finds  them,  those  members  of  the  upper 
classes  with  whom  she  has  to  deal.  She  frequently  contrives  to  make 
them  appear  either  weak,  miserable,  or  criminal.  Tliere  are  three 
gentlemen  of  position  or  wealth  in  '^Adam  Bede,"  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Irwin,  Captain  Arthur  Donnithome,  and  the  old  Squire.  Our  feeling 
towards  the  first  is  one  of  toleration ;  he  is  smooth,  gentlemanly, 
bland,  with  beautifully  white  hands,  but  no  great  strength  of  heart, 
and  quite  incapable  of  raising  anything  like  enthusiasm  in  us ;  the 
second  becomes  a  betrayer ;  and  the  character  of  the  third  shall  be 
indirectly  described  by  Mrs.  Poyser,  as  the  Squire  attempts  to  elude 
her  biting  sarcasms : — 

**  You  may  run  away  from  my  words,  sir,  and  you  may  go  spixmin'  mider- 
hand  ways  o'  doing  ns  a  miachief,  for  youVe  got  Old  Harry  to  your  friend, 
though  nobody  else  is ;  but  I  tell  you  for  onoe  as  we're  not  dumb  creatuxB  to 
be  abused  and  made  money  on  by  them  as  ha'  got  the  lash  i'  their  hands  fav 
want  o'  knowing  how  t'  undo  the  tackle.  An'  if  I'm  th'  only  one  as  spesks 
my  mind,  there's  plenty  o*  the  same  way  o'  thinking  i'  this  parish  and  the 
next  to  't,  for  your  name's  no  better  than  a  brimstone  match  in  everybody's 
nose— if  it  isna  two  or  three  old  folks  as  you  think  o'  saving  your  soul  by  giving 
'em  a  bit  o'  flannel  and  a  drop  o*porridge.  An'  you  may  be  right  i'  tiiinking 
it'll  take  but  little  to  save  your  soul ;  for  it^ll  be  the  smaUest  savin  y*  ivex 
made,  wi*  all  your  scrapin.' " 

The  eqjialization  of  suffering  in  the  human  race  is  never  arranged 
by  Providence,  who  allows  "  the  wicked  to  fiowsh  as  a  green  bay 
tree,"  while  the  poor  and  the  weak  are,  too  often,  still  further 
depressed  To  us,  who  see  only  the  fragments  of  His  purposes,  and 
nothing  scarcely  of  their  finality,  this  may  seem  indefensible.  But 
this  is  nothing  to  us ;  yet  Geoige  Eliot  seems  to  take  a  delight  in 
holding  the  scales  of  Justice  herself,  and  in  meting  out  what  she  con- 
siders an  equivalent  of  anguish  or  suffering,  to  the  possession  of 
worldly  good.  This  peculiarity  appears  strongly  in  other  books  of 
hers  besides  "  Adam  Bede," — notably  in  "  Middlemarch,"  where  the 
intensest,  keenest  suffering  is  placed  upon  Dorothea  and  Mr.  Bulstrode, 
and  where  contempt  falls  upon  other  fortunate  inheritors  of  this 
world's  good.  We  need  not  go  far  to  find  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
"  Adam  Bede."  It  lies  with  three  persons — Adam,  Dinah,  and  Mrs. 
Poyser.     The  last  named  is  one  of  the  very  few  prominent  original 
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helds  than  come  within  reach  of  her  tongue  by  his  hreside. 

The  next  novel — taking  them  m. chronological  order — is  "The  Mill 
on  the  Floss;"  and  this,  notwithstanding  its  tragic  scenes  and 
strongly-marked  individualities,  we  like  the  least  of  alL  "  Despah-, 
despair,"  which  seems  to  be  written  by  the  author  upon  all  human 
endeavour  and  human  life,  broods  over  Dorlcote  Mill.  Nothing  is 
allowed  to  end  happily.  Poor,  crippled  Philip,  with  his  keen 
susceptibilities  and  brilliant  talents,  sees  in  Maggie  Tulliver  the  goal 
for  which  his  b^irit  craves ;  but  the  great  compensation  of  life  is 
snatched  from  him.  He  is  brought  near  enough  to  Paradise  to  have 
a  glimpse  of  what  it  is  like,  and  then  plunged  back  into  Hell  again — 
the  hell  of  bitter  disappointment.  And  Maggie,  with  all  her  wild 
impulses,  does  she  fare  much  better  ?  Is  not  her  life  one  of  gloom, 
except  for  the  few  brilliant  gleams  of  sunshine  which  occasionally 
break  athwart  it  ?  The  tempter  appears  in  the  form  of  manly 
beauty,  and  though  she  remains  innocent  in  the  great  temptation, 
misery  supervenes,  accompanied  with  the  slain  hopes  and  desires  of 
others.  All  the  characters  in  this  terrible  drama  seem  from  their 
very  first  appearance  to  be  working  against  each  other  for  evil, 
though  between  many  of  them  there  were  truly  sympathetic  feelings 
could  they  have  had  their  way  unrestricted.  The  cross  purposes  of 
the  world  are  displayed  in  all  their  wretched  and  calamitous  perfec- 
tion. Little  by  little  the  meshes  are  wound  about  that  large-souled, 
noble,  good-desiring  but  wrong-doing  Maggie  Tulliver,  till  at  last 
there  is  but  one  ending  for  her  mistakes  and  failures.  She  feels 
there  is  no  escape,  and  asks  in  her  agony  for  death.  "  But  how  long 
it  will  be  before  death  comes  !  I  am  so  yoimg,  so  healthy.  How 
shall  I  have  patience  and  strength  ?  Am  I  to  struggle  and  fall,  and 
repent  again  1 — has  life  other  trials  as  hard  for  me  still  V  No ;  the 
end  comes ;  though  in  real  life  such  annihilation  is  but  rarely  vouch- 
safed when  the  soul  feels  that  it  has  touched  the  very  verge  of  suffer- 
ing. It  is  left  generally  to  acquire  resignation,  or  to  feel  more 
prolonged  agony.  But  Maggie  asked  for  death  and  received  it,  the 
only  earthly  light  she  enjoyed  being  the  momentary  satisfaction  of 
dying  in  the  company  of  her  brother,  from  whom  she  had  been 
estranged  in  life,  but  with  whom  she  was  thus  tragically  reunited  in 
death.  This  story  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  was  not  exactly 
what  George  Eliot  intended  it  to  be  when  she  commenced  it ;  but 
that  as  it  progressed  she  drifted  into  that  current  of  sadness  which 
seems  all-potent  with  her.  One  would  have  thought  she  could  have 
devised  some  other  ending,  which  should  leave  the  spirit  of  Maggie  to 
purify  itself  and  grow  strong  in  the  same  world  which  had  witnessed 
her  failures.  To  be  engulphed  in  the  Floss  seems  an  ignoble  end  to 
that  life  which  endured  so  much,  and  which,  if  prolonged,  might  have 


with  Divine  aid  her  line  spirit  might  have  worked  out  its  fuller  oon- 
elusions  :  but  her  history  is  abruptly  closed,  the  real  heroism  of  her 
nature  is  not  suffered  to  exhibit  itself,  and  the  rushing  flood  doses 
upon  her,  blotting  out  her  name  for  ever. 

The  masteiy  of  our  novelist  in  depicting  broken  lives,  and  the 
affection  with  which  she  seems  to  hover  round  Uiem,  are  again  mani- 
fest in  her  next  novel,  "  Silas  Mamer."  The  record  of  bitterness^ 
however,  is  now  and  then  lightened  by  glimpses  of  life  in  the 
manufacturing  districts — touches  of  humour  abound,  and  the  enjoy- 
ments and  occupations  of  men  give  variety  to  a  story  which  would 
otherwise  be  intolerable.  But  the  artist,  on  the  whole,  shows  no 
power  of  recovery  in  this  story.  It  is  sensational  and  improbable — 
too  commonly  so.  Now  and  then  we  encounter  beautiful  and  poetic 
ideas.  This,  for  instance,  is  admirably  put :  '^  In  old  days  there 
were  angels  who  came  and  took  men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away 
from  the  City  of  Destruction.  We  see  no  white-winged  angels  now. 
But  yet  men  are  led  away  from  threatening  destruction :  a  hand  is 
put  into  theirs,  which  leads  them  forth  gently  towards  a  calm  and 
bright  land,  so  that  they  look  no  more  backward ;  and  the  hand  may 
be  a  little  child's."  Such  is  the  story  of  the  weaver  of  Raveloe ;  & 
little  child  is  to  lead  him  back  again  to  the  feiith  which  he  has  lost — 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  him  and  the  fact  of  an  over-ruling 
Providence,  whose  existence  he  had  begun  to  doubt.  The  golden 
head  of  Effie,  as  he  sees  her  lying  upon  the  floor,  seems  to  him  to  be 
his  gold  which  had  been  stolen  come  back  to  him  again.  This  is  a 
fantastic  idea,  an  almost  inadmissible  conceit  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  but  it  is  very  striking.  The  child  was  something  more  than 
Silas  Mamer^s  gold ;  it  was  a  messenger  from  the  Unseen,  and 
stirred  in  him  feelings  which  had  long  been  dormant,  if,  indeed,  they 
had  ever  existed  in  a  vital,  active  form.  The  whole  gist  of  the  pain- 
ful story  of  Silas  Mamer  is  given  in  the  following  few  words,  spoken 
by  one  of  the  characters  : — 

**  *  It's  the  will  o'  Them  above  as  a  many  things  should  be  dark  to  lis ;  bnfe 
there's  some  things  as  I*ve  never  felt  i'  the  dark  about,  and  they're  mostly 
what  comes  i'  the  day's  work.  You  were  hard  done  l^  that  onoe,  Master 
Mamer,  and  it  seems  as  though  you'll  never  know  the  rights  of  it ;  but  thaU 
doesn't  hinder  there  being  a  rights,  Master  Mamer,  for  aJl  it'0  dark  to  you  and 
me.' 

" '  No,'  said  Silas,  'no ;  that  doesn't  hinder.  Since  the  time  the  child  was 
sent  to  me  and  I've  oome  to  love  her  as  myself,  I've  had  light  enough  to  tnuten 
by ;  and  now  she  says  shell  never  leave  me,  I  think  I  shall  trusten  till  I  die.'  '* 


Thus  it  is:  misrepresentation,  false  swearing,  no  opportunity 
show  purity  of  motive ;  and  the  world  goes  on  to-day  as  it  did 
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Another  epoch  in  George  Eliot's  literary  career  was  reached  with 
the  issue  of  "  Romola,"  a  work  differing  in  almost  all  essential 
r^pects  from  any  which  preceded  it.  One  evidence  of  the  power  of 
the  author  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  while  all  her  books  are  of 
confessed  excellence,  there  is  probably  more  difference  of  opinion  on 
tlie  subject  as  to  which  is  her  chef-d'aiuvre  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  writer.  We  have  ourselves  known  each  one  of  her  books 
distinguished  by  having  this  pre-eminence  given  to  it,  though  not 
always  by  competent  judges.  It  may  safely  be  conceded  to  "Romola," 
however,  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  works  upon  which  its  writer's 
£ELme  will  chiefly  rest.  Yet  after  readiog  it,  what  is  the  most 
prominent  impression  left  upon  us  %  Have  we  cared  one  jot  for  the 
sinuosities  and  incidents  of  the  plot  ?  Perhaps  there  has  been  less 
of  such  interest  than  we  have  experienced  in  reading  other  stories. 
The  author  has  not  been  altogether  successful  in  transferring  us  into 
the  midst  of  that  Italian  life  which  she  professes  to  depict  She 
has  given  us  sermons  of  Savonarola,  but  the  great  Frate  himself  does 
not  appear  before  us  as  a  being  drawn  with  realistic  power :  and  thus 
it  is  with  several  of  the  remaining  characters  in  the  novel.  Its 
profound,  its  undying  interest  consists  in  the  painting  of  Bomola 
and  Tito,  individualities  in  which  George  Eliot  surpassed  herself,  and 
which  she  has  hardly  approached  in  power  in  her  later  works. 
Shorn  of  these  two  characters,  "  Romola  "  would  be  a  dead  letter  €U3 
a  narrative;  the  plot  is  scarcely  noted;  it  is  again  that  fearful 
burden  of  human  sorrow  which  moves  us,  and  irresistibly  leads  our 
sympathies  captive.  The  terrible  retribution  of  neglected  duty  over- 
takes Tito ;  he  has  allowed  selfishness  gradually  to  encrust  his  spirit ; 
and  by-and-by,  the  beautifal  youth,  who  seemed  the  personification 
of  spring,  becomes  a  hateful,  pitiable  thing  in  the  world's  eyes.  The 
effects  of  the  wrong-doing  of  such  a  spirit  upon  others  with  whom 
it  is  brought  into  contact  are  painfully  shown  in  the  cross  which 
Romola  is  called  to  bear,  but  which  brings  out  the  true  nobleness  of 
her  spirit.  Thus  does  the  degradation  of  one  become  the  crown  of 
glory  of  the  other.  But  the  lesson  is  bitter.  Why  should  the  life 
of  Romola  in  her  father's  study  be  broken  in  upon,  and  she  made  to 
feel  the  exquisite  delights  of  love  only  to  be  crushed  and  bruised  in 
her  very  tenderest  affections  %  Why,  indeed,  except  to  show  that  the 
great  burden  of  the  human  race  is  never  lifted  from  the  shoulders. 
See  how  the  guilt  of  Tito  not  only  damns  his  own  spirit  but  draws 
others  into  misery,  despair,  and  vengeance.  It  turns  Baldasarre  into  a 
murderer — ^he  who  had  made  an  idol  of  the  youth.  "  When  he  was  a 
child,"  he  said,  "  he  lifted  soft  eyes  towards  me,  and  held  my  hand 
willingly.  I  thought,  this  boy  will  surely  love  me  a  little  :  because  I 
give  my  life  to  him  and  strive  that  he  shall  know  no  sorrow,  he 
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ending  was  different ;  but  ahe  only  came  off  bearing  the  Bears  of 
sanguinary  moral  battles.  She  conquered,  as  by  her  life.  And  when 
the  tumult  of  existence  subsided,  and  she  was  able  to  take  up  the 
threads  of  her  history,  and  interpret  its  significance  to  the  world, 
this  is  what  she  said  to  Lillo : 

"  It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that  oould  ever  come  by  caring  veiy 
xnuch  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  highest 
happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by  having  wide 
thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  weU  as  for  oursdves  > 
and  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only 
tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything  eilse, 
because  our  souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so  many  things  wrong  and  difficult 
in  the  world  that  no  man  can  be  great — he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from 
wickedness— unless  he  gives  up  thinking  much  about  pleasure  or  reward,  and 
gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and  painful.  My  father  had  the  greatness 
that  belongs  to  integrity  ;  he  chose  poveriy  and  olMCurity  rather  than  false- 
hood. And  there  was  Fra  Girolamo — you  know  why  I  keep  to-morrow  sacred: 
he  had  the  greatness  which  belongs  to  a  life  spent  in  struggling  against 
powerful  wrongs,  and  in  trying  to  raise  men  to  the  highest  deeds  they  are 
capable  of.  And  so,  my  Lillo,  if  you  mean  to  act  nobly,  and  seek  to  know  the 
best  things  God  has  put  within  reach  of  men,  you  must  learn  to  fix  your 
mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will  happen  to  you  because  of  it  And 
remember,  if  you  were  to  choose  something  lower  and  make  it  the  rule  of  your 
life  to  seek  your  own  pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is  disagreeable,  calamity 
might  oome  just  the  same  ;  and  it  would  be  a  calamity  falling  on  a  base  mind, 
which  is  the  one  form  of  sorrow  that  has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well 
make  a  man  say— 'It  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I  had  never  been 
bom.»" 

This  speech  is  as  noble  as  though  pronoimced  by  a  monarch  over 
ills  fallen  crown  and  dismantled  palaces;  one  who  has  lost  the 
material  symbols  of  royalty,  but  preserved  the  richer  sceptre  of  a 
conquering  spirit 

Passing  on  to  the  next  novel,  we  find  "  Felix  Holt "  to  be  enter- 
taining as  a  link  between  a  dying  and  a  coming  generation ;  and  the 
way  in  which  social  revolutions  affect  village  existence,  is  told  with 
much  shrewd  humour  and  truthfulness.  But  the  story  fails  to  beget 
any  amount  of  real  enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  though  he  is  interested  in 
tracing  the  cross-action  in  such  minds  as  Felix  Holt's  and  Esther 
Lyon's  upon  each  other.  The  acerbities  of  the  violent  Radical  are 
softened  by  the  sweet  influence  of  the  refined  maiden,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  unsuspected  heroic  nature  of  Esther  is  made  manifest  by  the 
power  of  the  vigorous  intellect  and  iron  will  of  Felix.  The  intimate 
knowledge  which  George  Eliot  displayed  of  the  ramifications  of  Dissent- 
ing village  life  in  preceding  stories  is  again  apparent,  and  though  the 
constant  return  to  the  never-failing  fund  of  humour  which  springs 
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characters.  Ihe  noble  old  minister,  Mr.  Lyon,  is  drawn  with  a 
loving  hand ;  his  large  heart  shows  through  his  quaint  religious 
phrases;  then  we  have  Mrs.  Holt,  who  delivers  her  views  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Salvation  without  works :  "I  thank  the  Lord  I  never 
needed  to  put  myself  on  a  level  with  the  thief  on  the  cross.  I've 
done  my  duty,  and  more,  if  anybody  comes  to  that ;  for  I've  gone 
without  my  bit  of  meat  to  make  broth  for  a  sick  neighbour :  and  if 
there's  any  of  the  church  members  say  they've  done  the  same,  I'd  ask 
them  if  they  had  the  sinking  at  the  stomach  as  I  have."  But  after 
the  extraction  of  a  few  excellent  passages  from  the  book — and  of 
course  it  woidd  be  impossible  for  George  Eliot  to  write  anything 
without  some  such  passages — it  is  a  very  inferior  production  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  its  fellows.  Unreasoning  critics,  as  "  is  their 
nature  to,"  indulged  in  ecstasies  regarding  it,  on  account  of  its  author- 
ship, precisely  as  they  did  in  another  instance  which  we  shall  shortly 
point  out;  but  some  little  time  having  elapsed  since  then,  it  will  now 
be  granted,  in  all  soberness,  that  better  works  have  been  written  by 
contemporary  authors.  It  is  the  poorest  of  all  George  Eliot's  works. 
Though  it  is  not  devoid  of  excellent  lessons,  judged  in  the  light  of 
art  it  is  unworthy  of  her  reputation,  and  contrasts  most  unfavour- 
ably with  its  predecessor  and  successor,  especially  the  latter.  There 
are  times  when  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  have  her  subject  well 
in  hand ;  yet  there  are  touches  and  treatment  which  show  that  she 
had  a  special  tenderness  for  some  of  the  characters.  Had  this  been 
her  only  work,  however,  or  had  her  other  works  been  of  a  similar 
character,  the  feme  of  George  Eliot  would  have  been  but  of  ephemeral 
duration. 

Beyond  all  question,  her  greatest  literary  offspring  is  the  novel 
which  has  recently  delighted  all  circles,  "  Middlemarch."  This 
forms  the  third  and  crowning  epoch  of  her  career.  It  is  to  its 
author  what  Hamlet  is  to  Shakspeare.  In  reading  it  we  scarcely 
know  which  to  admire  most — its  literary  execution,  its  philosophy, 
or  its  profound  studies  of  character.  In  regard  to  the  first,  or  its 
artistic  skill,  the  improvement  on  preceding  works  is  wonderful.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  finished  productions  of  the  time.  The 
whole  of  its  parts  may  be  taken  as  eight  separate  canvases  on  which 
the  most  admirable  and  perfect  paintings  have  been  executed — each  a 
complete  representation  in  itself,  but,  if  desired,  forming  a  series 
around  which  as  a  whole  the  most  intense  interest  clings.  The  artist 
has  here  recovered  herself,  and  asserts  her  supremacy  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  novel-writers.  Look  at  the  book  simply  as  a  collection  of 
portraits,  without  any  reference  to  the  narrative,  and  what  a  vast 
variety  of  the  most  life-like  individualities  do  we  obtain  I  First,  there 
is  l)orothea  Brooke,  the  heroine  of  the  history,  a  sort  of  young  lady 


lady  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  accomplishments  which  aro 
supposed  to  "  finish "  heroines  generally  were  tnfles  to  her,  who 
knew  many  passages  of  Pascal's  Fens^es  and  of  Jeremy  Taylor  hj 
heart.  She  regarded  life  from  a  stand-point  lofty  as  the  heayens  are 
above  the  earth  compared  with  her  sister  and  others  of  a  similar 
calibre.  "  She  was  enamoured/'  we  are  told,  '*  of  intensity  and 
greatness,  and  rash  in  embracing  whatever  seemed  to  her  to  have 
those  aspects;  likely  to  seek  martyrdom,  to  make  retractions,  and  then 
to  incur  martyrdom  after  all  in  a  quarter  where  she  had  not  sought 
it."  We  do  not  quarrel  with  the  author  because  such  a  combination 
of  talent  and  aspiration  as  met  in  Dorothea  Brooke  is  rarely  if  ever 
found  in  human  life :  conceiving  the  paragon  possible,  we  accept 
her  with  all  her  grand  ideas — crude,  sometimes,  as  they  are  grand — 
and  yield  to  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  tenderness  for  such  a  character, 
which  can  never  find  its  proper  sphere  in  the  world,  for  the  very 
reason  that  man  is  unable  to  understand  though  capable  of  admiring 
it.  Such  a  nature  must  always  shine  upon  the  race  like  a  splendid 
but  solitary  star.  How  would  nineteenth-century  society,  with  its 
mad  thirst  for  gold,  interpret  the  feelings  of  a  girl  who  could  refuse 
the  rich  baronet,  Sir  James  Ohettam,  and  yet  think  it  a  moat 
glorious  destiny  to  accept  John  Milton,  with  his  blindness,  his 
obscurity,  and  his  poverty  !  Would  this  be  the  wisdom  that  would 
find  favour  in  its  eyes?  Dorothea's  sister,  Celia,  confessed  the 
attraction  of  wealth  and  position,  but  as  for  our  heroine  her  ideal 
was  after  the  Oasaubon  sort— men  who  bore  about  them  the  mystio 
talisman  of  learning  or  research.  There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
Dorothea  should  have  been  captivated  by  the  rector  of  Lowick,  a 
worthy  man  more  than  double  her  age,  with  unprepossessing  features, 
but  a  more  certain  passport  to  her  favour.  For  was  he  not  project- 
ing a  great  work,  a  *^  Key  to  all  Mythologies,"  in  which  he  should 
show  '^  that  all  the  mythical  systems  or  erratic  mythical  fragments 
in  the  world  were  conceptions  of  a  tradition  originally  revealedl"  As 
an  inferential  sketch  of  three  characters  in  the  fewest  possible  words 
commend  us  to  the  following  : — 

''When  the  two  girls  were  in  the  drawing-room  alone,  Gelia  said — 

"  *  How  very  ugly  Mr.  Oasaubon  is  I ' 

**  *  Celia !  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  I  ever  saw.  He  is 
remarkably  like  the  portrait  of  Locke.    He  has  the  same  deep  eye-sookets.' 

"  *  Had  Looke  those  two  white  moles  with  hairs  on  them  ? ' 

' '  <  Oh,  I  daresay  I  when  people  of  a  certain  sort  looked  at  him,'  said  Dorothea^ 
walking  away  a  little. 

'' '  Mr.  Oasaubon  is  so  sallow  I ' 

" '  AU  the  better.  I  suppose  you  admire  a  man  with  the  complexion  of  a 
cDchon  de  lait, '    (This  is  a  spiteful  hit  at  poor  Sir  James—for  Oelia's  benefit.) 
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the  match  is  perfect.' 

•*  Miss  Birooke  was  clearly  forgetting  herself,  and  Celia  thought  so. 

"  *  I  wonder  you  show  temper,  Dorothea.' 

*< '  It  is  so  painful  in  you,  Celia,  that  you  will  look  at  human  beings  as  if 
they  were  mere  animalft  with  a  toilette,  and  never  see  the  great  soul  in  a  man's 
face.' 

**  *  Has  Mr.  Casaubon  a  great  soul  ? '  Celia  was  not  without  a  touch  of  naive 
malice. 

,  " '  Yes,  I  believe  he  has,'  said  Dorothea,  with  the  full  voice  of  decision. 
'  Eveiything  I  see  in  him  corresponds  to  his  pamphlet  on  Biblical  Cosmology.' 

"  *  He  talks  very  Httle,'  said  Celia. 

"  *  There  is  no  one  for  him  to  talk  to.' " 

The  result  is  inevitable.  Dorothea  becomes  Mrs.  Casaubon,  and 
almost  idolises  the  fusty  student  for  taking  her.  Poor  Dorothea ! 
her  enthusiasm  is  not  wrong,  it  is  only  a  little  blind.  And  so  she 
finds  speedily  after  marriage  what  she  ought  to  have  thought  of 
before,  that  learned  researches,  however  fine  and  satisfying  in  them- 
selves to  the  one  person  most  concerned,  are  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  cravings  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  nature.  Mr.  Casaubon  was 
a  man  of  one  idea,  and  in  the  regions  of  the  affections  proved  lament- 
ably deficient :  Dorothea,  besides  a  vast  amount  of  reverence  for  the 
great  and  wise,  was  endowed  with  strong  affections,  which  were  gradu- 
ally but  sorely  wounded  by  her  husband.  What  Middlemarch  gene- 
rally, or  her  friends  in  particular,  had  chosen  to  say  of  the  marriage,  she 
would  have  treated  lightly,  but  to  learn  that  her  ideal  was  not  so 
lofty  as  she  had  anticipated,  was  to  her  like  drinking  of  the  wells  of 
Marah.  Mr.  Casaubon,  too,  speedily  finds  his  young  wife  rather  an 
embarrassment  than  otherwise,  and  in  addition  to  this  is  racked  by 
the  dread  that  after  all  he  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  the  vast 
work  he  has  set  himself  to  perform.  Then,  matters  are  still  further 
complicated  by  the  appearance  of  Will  Ladislaw  on  the  scene ;  the 
genial,  witty,  but  light  artist,  who  speaks  in  derogatory  terms  of  Mr. 
Casaubon,  and  draws  from  Dorothea  such  clever  but  useless  reproofs 
as,  "  Failure  after  long  perseverance  is  much  grander  than  never  to 
have  a  striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a  failure."  Then  comes 
that  time  which  only  the  pen  of  a  George  Eliot  could  describe — it  is 
so  intensely  miserable  and  sad — the  tiiiie  when  the  distance  widens 
between  husband  and  wife ;  when  the  disparity  which  exists  between 
them  in  every  respect  is  more  keenly  appreciated  by  both.  Finally, 
in  the  midst  of  a  misunderstanding  arrives  the  tragic  end  of  Mr. 
Casaubon,  the  only  end  which  could  possibly  straighten  a  path  of  life 
so  crooked.  But  while  this  drama  has  been  proceeding,  other  cha- 
racters have  not  been  idle.  Celia,  Dorothea's  sister,  has  married  Sir 
James  Chettam,  and  the  two  are  well  matched,  for  it  is  the  happy 
privilege  of  your  mediocrities  to  enjoy  blessedness  after  their  kind. 


our  notice  that  we  seem  to  know  the  borough-town  perfectly.  We 
are  familiar  with  its  people,  and  could  walk  in  and  out  amongst 
them,  and  through  the  streets,  without  any  doubt  or  difficulty.  The 
rival  doctors  are  ably  described  in  a  few  sentences ;  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Mr.  Bambridge  the  horsedealer,  who  is  reported  to  have  been 
"  given  to  indulgence — chiefly  in  swearing,  drinking,  and  beating  his 
wife."  The  veterinary  surgeon  and  the  auctioneer  are  also  easy  of 
identification.  Further,  there  is  no  other  author  who  could  enchain 
the  reader's  attention  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
over  such  a  trivial  incident  as  the  election  of  a  chaplain  to  a  hospital; 
yet  not  one  line  is  wasted  here.  A  second  love-story  is  presented  in 
the  volumes,  but  like  the  other,  it  is  very  sad.  Mr.  Lydgate,  the 
clever  surgeon,  with  a  lofty  ideal,  finds  himself  ensnared  by  the 
beautiful  Bosamond  Yincy,  who  is  utterly  incapable  of  appreciating 
his  desires  to  lead  a  life  which  shall  be  removed  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  practitioner.  If  she  can  have  a  thousand  a  year,  and  thereby 
keep  her  carriage,  her  ambition  is  satiated.  When  that  fails,  she 
fails  utterly  as  a  helpmeet  for  her  struggling  husband.  One  of  the 
best  characters  in  **  Middlemarch  "  is  Mr.  Caleb  Garth,  who  would 
injure  no  man  if  he  could  help  it,  "  even,"  said  he,  "  if  I  thought 
God  winked  at  it ; "  and  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  his  good- 
nature imposed  upon  by  Fred  Yincy,  who  at  first  threatens  to  turn 
out  a  scapegrace,  but  whose  love  for  good  Mary  Garth,  being  retmned, 
proves  his  safeguard. 

Caleb  Garth  is  one  of  the  most  admirable,  solid  characters  in 
fiction — a  noble,  upright,  and  downright  Englishman.  The  fortunes 
of  Will  Ladislaw  are  deviouSi  and  in  making  him  at  the  last  the  hus- 
band of  such  a  woman  as  Dorothea,  George  £liot  somewhat  raises  our 
anger.  He  is  not  good  enough  for  her,  though  he  is  far  above  the 
ordinary  youth  of  ability  and  parts.  We  were  doubtless  spoilt  on 
having  such  imapproachable  excellence  as  Dorothea's  set  before  us 
in  the  outset.  Apart  from  these  portions  of  the  story  are  single 
character  sketches,  all  carefully  done,  and  drawn  with  boldness  and 
vigour.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  Mr.  Farebrother,  and  Mr. 
Featherstone  are  perfect  in  their  way  ;  but  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bul- 
strode,  the  religious  banker,  who  is  a  hypocrite  without  being  aware 
of  the  fact,  is  most  powerful.  Besides  the  tragic  interest  thrown 
around  his  history,  the  author  has  expended  some  of  her  most  careful 
limning  upon  his  features.  While  a  subsidiary  character,  the  im- 
pi-essions  with  regard  to  him  left  upon  the  reader's  mind,  after  a 
study  of  the  book,  are  of  the  most  distinct  and  prominent  description. 
The  most  unsatisfactory  character  in  the  whole  narrative  is  doubt- 
less Ladislaw.  Though  the  author  might  claim  that  she  intended 
him  to  be   such,  certainly  his  feebleness  is  aggravated   by  being 
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however,  tnat  sne  makes  those  indiYiduals  who  are  only  capable  ot  a 
restricted  amount  of  happiness  obtain  and  enjoy  such  happiness  to 
then-  utmost  limits,  whilst  those  whose  depths  of  need  are  so  much 
greater  never  find  satisfaction.  They  come,  on  the  contrary,  far,  far 
short  of  their  ideal.  This  novel,  like  many  others  of  the  same  author, 
has  repeated  references  to  religious  beliefs,  and  there  is  the  utter 
scorn  of  cant  which  distinguishes  George  £liot  visible  again  and 
again.  The  satire  is  not  malicious,  but  it  is  very  effective,,  and  is 
most  cutting  to  those  who  are  brought  imder  the  lash.  She  speaks 
of  some  who  try  "  to  conciliate  piety  and  worldliness,  the  nothingness 
of  this  life  and  the  desirability  of  cut-glass,  the  consciousness  at  once 
of  filthy  rags  and  the  best  damask."  We  know  the  people  well ;  we 
have  seen  them  ourselves  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  condition  of  the 
heathen,  and  anxious  to  do  something  for  Christ,  if  it  be  only  to 
forward  a  contribution  of  cheap  tracts.  All  such  people  find  no 
mercy  at  her  hands,  but  those  who  are  fighting  inwardly  with  the 
deepest  soul-problems,  are  sympathised  with  to  the  uttermost.  Yet 
the  whole  lesson  of  the  novel,  for  such,  is  very  dispiriting.  There  is 
desire  to  help,  and  unfeigned  compassion,  but  little  substantial  aid  in 
clearing  away  the  dark,  overhanging  clouds  of  doubt.  A  sceptic,  in 
the  generally  understood  sense,  George  Eliot  is  not ;  whether  she  has 
any  pronounced  religious  belief  or  no  we  know  not.  Judging  from 
"Middlemarch"  alone,  we  should  incline  to  the  negative,  and  certainly 
for  the  man  who  is  struggling  for  the  light  there  is  no  real  aid.  It 
leaves  him  precisely  where  it  found  him,  with  this  immaterial  dis- 
tinction— ^that  he  discovers  there  is  at  least  one  large  heart  which 
beats  sympathetically  for  him,  though  it  is  powerless  to  direct  hun  to 
rest.  Even  the  finest  character  in  the  book,  Dorothea,  is  represented 
as  without  religion,  and  whereas  in  her  previous  works — or  some  of 
them  at  least — George  Eliot  has  distinctly  taught  that  trust  in  a 
Higher  Power  is  the  last  and  final  help  and  safety  for  the  human 
soul,  there  is  no  hint  of  it  in  her  last  great  novel.  True,  there  are 
comparisons  to  Saint  Theresa,  but  this  is  only  the  more  surprising, 
for  who  can  conceive  of  an  exalted  woman  without  that  higher  kind 
of  religiosity  which  lifts  her  away  from  the  world  and  up  to  the 
Highest)  Naturally,  woman  is  more  reverential  than  man,  and 
accepting  George  Eliot's  portrait  of  Dorothea,  with  all  the  side  lights 
thrown  upon  it  in  the  story,  it  does  seem  strange  that  remembering 
her  strong  cravings  after  the  highest  good,  she  should  not  have 
thought  of  that  Fulness,  whose  existence  and  accessibility  George 
Eliot  expressly  teaches  in  other  works  which  are  in  every  respect 
inferior  to  this.  No  life  with  Faith  can  be  a  failure.  And  by  this 
Faith  we  mean  no  belief  in  a  religious  creed,  but   that   influence 
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**  Oh,  yet  we  troBt  that  someliow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 
To  i>ang8  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood  ; 

**  That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  mbbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete.** 

And,  indeed,  in  the  closing  words  of  her  masterpiece  in  fiction,  George 
Eliot  points  almost  to  the  same  thing,  though  in  a  shadowy  and 
indistinct  manner.  This  is  the  passage,  beautiful  and  eloquent  in 
expression,  referring  to  Dorothea,  as  we  lose  sight  of  her  in  the  two 
concluding  sentences — possibly  correcting  an  opinion  which  the 
author  might  think  she  had  previously  germinated  as  to  the  aimless- 
ness  of  life  : — 

"  Her  finely-touched  spirit  had  still  its  fine  issues,  though  they  were  not 
widely  Tisible.  Her  full  nature,  like  that  river  of  which  Alexander  broke  the 
strength,  spent  itself  in  channels  which  had  no  great  name  on  the  earth.  Bnt 
the  effect  of  her  being  on  those  around  her  was  incalculably  diffusiye :  for  the 
growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  dependent  on  unhistoric  acts  ;  and  that 
things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might  have  been,  is  half  owing 
to  the  number  who  lived  faithfully  a  hidden  life,  and  rest  in  unvisited  tombs." 

Having  now  noticed  some  of  the  characters  in  this  wonderful  book,  it 
is  very  interesting  to  turn  to  its  philosophy  for  a  moment.  And  how 
profoimd  this  is  !  George  Eliot  has  said  more  good  things  in  this  one 
work,  and  in  the  best  possible  manner,  than  have  been  uttered  by 
the  entire  band,  we  had  almost  said,  of  contemporary  novelists. 
Admirably  is  this  expressed,  for  instance  : 

**  That  is  a  rare  and  blessed  lot  which  some  greatest  men  have  not  attained, 
to  know  ourselves  guiltless  before  a  condemning  crowd ;  to  be  sure  that  what 
we  are  denounced  for  is  solely  the  good  in  us.  The  pitiable  lot  is  that  of  the 
man  who  could  not  call  himself  a  martyr  even  though  he  were  to  persuade 
himself  that  the  men  who  stoned  him  were  but  ugly  passions  incarnate— who 
knows  that  he  is  stoned,  not  for  professing  the  right,  but  for  not  being  the 
man  he  professed  to  be." 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  wisdom  which  flows  &om  the  lips  of 
such  characters  as  Mr.  Featherstone  in  "  Middlemarch,"  is  of  too 
superior  an  order  to  proceed  from  country  squires  and  village  in- 
habitants generally.  But  those  who  make  this  objection  can  have 
had  little  experience  of  northemwit.  In  one  or  two  counties  the 
keenness  of  mother  wit  is  not  only  remarkable,  but  the  words  in  which 
it  is  clothed  are  of  the  most  telling  and  vivid  description.  It  does 
not  surprise  us  to  hear,  for  instance,  that  old  Featherstone  is  reported 
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com  and  cattle.  ouch  sayings  as  this  we  have  ourselves  repeatedly 
heard,  and  an  hour's  conversation  with  the  apparently  untutored 
boor  in  certain  districts  which  could  be  specified  would  fill  a  note- 
book with  shrewd  and  searching  things.  If  there  be  exaggeration 
in  the  dialogue  of  ''  Middlemarch/'  we  should  not  look  for  it  in  the 
quarter  just  indicated,  but  rather  in  the  conversations  and  reflections 
of  persons  who  are  somewhat  high  in  the  social  scale.  But  take  the 
author  for  all  in  all,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other 
example  could  be  cited  where  the  various  individuals  speak  more  as 
they  ought  to  speak,  and  not  either  above  or  beneath  themselves. 

There  is  a  character  in  "  As  you  Like  it  **  who  is  described  as  being 
able  to  find 

'*  Tongaes  in  trees,  books  in  the  numing  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stonee,  and  good  in  evezything." 

Such  a  person  we  should  imagine  George  Eliot  to  be  j  at  least  she 
exhibits  the  marvellous  fisLCulty  of  being  able  to  get  at  the  heart  of 
things ;  and  could  the  cold  and  senseless  granite  preserve  a  secret  in 
its  most  innate  recesses,  hers  would  be  the  power  that  coidd  extract 
it,  and  bare  it  to  the  gaze  of  the  world.  The  wonder  is  that  so  much 
reflectiveness  as  she  possesses  should  be  united  to  so  many  other 
qualities  which  make  that  reflectiveness  of  use  to  mankind.  She  has 
not  only  the  gift  of  thought  but  the  genius  of  interpretation.  The 
happy  blending  of  these  two  was  never  seen  in  such  perfection  as  in 
the  novel  which  we  have  last  noticed.  No  apprehensiveness 
lest  the  novelist  should  be  lost  in  the  philosopher  or  the 
student  of  science  alarms  us :  on  the  contrary,  the  ripened  thought 
which  gives  substance  to  "  Middlemarch "  is  food  which  should  be 
recommended  for  study  to  less  worthy  purveyors  of  fiction.  We 
have  tinsel  supplied  as  pure  gold,  and  the  flash  of  the  true  metal  is 
borrowed  by  those  who  make  a  little  thought  go  a  very  long  way :  in 
fact,  we  are  astonished  when  we  have  separated  and  laid  aside  the 
meretricious  charms  of  exciting  situation  and  plot,  what  a  little  mental 
pabulimi  proceeds  from  the  average  modem  novelist.  There  was 
some  fear  at  one  time  that  our  author  would  sink  into  the  rank  of 
those  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken,  and  it  is  matter  far  great  congratu- 
lation that  in  her  study  of  provincial  life  she  has  reasserted  her  pre- 
eminence. It  is  the  old  power  again  of  true  genius  touching  with 
undying  interest  the  people  of  common  life.  Master  spirits  never 
have  to  go  in  search  of  the  bizarre  or  the  extraordinary:  their 
materials  are  at  hand ;  they  are  found  in  the  daisy,  the  corn-field,  the 
woods,  the  cattle,  and  in  unnoted  and  unnoticeable  fellow  men. 
Humanity,  after  all,  is  not  greater  than  its  poorest  unit  Not  abso* 
lutely  and  essentially  greater  ;  for  the  emotion  of  the  peasant  is  as 


tact  tbat  tae  commonest  ana  meanest  events  ot  iite  are  really  as 
powerful  for  good,  if  used  properly  by  us,  as  the  greatest.  But  the 
tragedy  which  is  enacted  at  our  yery  doors  causes  us  no  concern  :  it 
is  the  tragedy  round  which  is  thrown  the  glamour  of  magnificence  or 
romance  which  moves  us.  Why  should  this  be  so  1  As  the  author  says  : 
— "We  do  not  expect  people  to  be  deeply  moved  by  what  is  not  unusuaL 
That  element  of  tragedy  which  lies  in  the  very  fact  of  frequency  has  not 
yet  wrought  itself  into  the  coarse  emotion  of  mankind  :  and  2>erhap8 
our  frames  could  hardly  bear  much  of  it."  Would  it  not  rather 
be  healthful  if  we  would  compel  ourselves  to  bear  more  of  it? 
There  could  be  no  surer  way  of  eliciting  sympathy  than  that  which 
would  come  from  an  initiation  into  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of 
those  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  as  strangers,  and  from 
whom  we  have  turned,  on  perceiving  them,  to  "  pass  by  on  the  other 
side."  Thus,  in  this  story  of  "  Middlemarch,"  and  in  others  by  the 
same  hand,  is  taught  in  numberless  instances,  and  in  a  more  effective 
though  less  direct  method  than  by  pulpit  or  platform,  that  great 
lesson  of  practical  benevolence  which  is  one  of  the  principal  needs  of 
the  time.  The  moment  we  are  compelled  to  give  hearing  and  con- 
sideration to  a  man,  that  moment  we  are  on  the  road  to  understand 
him — ^possibly  to  make  him  understand  himself, — and  it  is  a  greater 
thing  to  cause  individuals  and  society  to  appreciate  their  needs,  in 
order  that  they  may  thereafter  grapple  with  them  themselves,  than  it  is 
blindly  to  administer  to  those  needs  from  a  merely  charitable  impulse. 
Having  now  passed  in  review  the  works  upon  which  George  Eliot's 
fame  has  been  established,  there  yet  remains  another  class  of  her 
writings  to  be  looked  at,  viz.,  her  poetry.  When  she  published 
"  The  Spanish  Gypsy,"  it  was  but  one  more  attempt  to  prove  the 
position  which  is  so  often  assumed,  that  genius  is  universal.  But  if 
this  be  true,  and  there  is  no  opportunity  to  reason  here  for  or  against 
the  thesis — we  have  had  another  instance  afforded  by  our  author 
that  it  is  only  true  as  regards  the  very  highest  intellects.  A  calm 
consideration  of  this  poem,  or  story  in  prose,  will,  we  think,  lead  the  i 

unbiassed  mind  to  the  conclusion  that  George  Eliot  is  not  a  poet. 
Her  eye  is  far  seeing,  but  not  o^Z-seeing ;  and  without  this  latter  no 
poet  was  ever  great.  Neither,  too,  has  she  any  of  that  fire  which 
should  bum  through  the  form  of  words  in  which  a  poet's  ideas  are 
clothed.  Of  course,  on  the  appearance  of  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy  " 
there  were  those  who  at  once  asserted  in  their  haste  that  its  author 
had  taken  her  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  greatest  poets.  Modem 
critics  have  made  rapid  progress  in  the  manipulation  of  the  super- 
hitive  adjective.  It  is  flung  about  freely  without  the  slightest 
discrimination,  till  criticism  is  in  danger  of  becoming  degraded, 
and  passing  from  an  art  into  an  artifice.     With  respect  to  George 
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accepted  as  lofty  poetry — if  indeed  it  be  poetry  at  all.  Strong  as 
the  assertion  may  seem,  a  few  lyrics  of  Shelley  or  Campbell,  or  of 
any  others  who  possessed  the  real  bardic  fire,  are  worth  the  whole  of 
this  long  poem.  George  Eliot  is  too  self-possessed  to  be  a  poet ;  she 
lacks  the  abandonment,  we  had  almost  said  that  touch  of  divine  mad- 
ness, necessary  to  the  production  of  that  character.  Her  poems 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  true  poetry  as  statues  to  living, 
breathing  human  beings.  The  form  is  there,  graceful  and  regular, 
the  features  are  beautifully  chiselled,  but  the  soul  is  absent.  Her 
creations  are  like  the  marble,  cold ;  they  are  Mfe-like,  but  without  life. 
The  fact  is,  she  is  critical  but  not  musical.  There  is  not  sufficient 
song  in  her  to  constitute  a  poet.  It  would  be  idle  here  to  raise  again 
that  much-vexed  question,  what  is  poetry  1  Different  answers  given, 
would  be  as  unlike  in  their  expression  as  the  persons  giving  them, 
but  the  essence  of  the  replies  would  be  the  same — that  poetry  is 
very  largely  Melody,  Song.  A  poet  without  music  may  be  compared 
to  a  lark  without  voice — only  the  sham  of  the  thing  for  which  we 
have  sought.  It  is  not  the  cutting  up  of  prose  into  measure  that 
makes  poetry  ;  this  is  just  as  fallacious  as  to  suppose  that  all  poetry 
must  take  the  form  of  verse.  Cadence  may  help  the  effect,  but  the 
soul  of  music  can  find  expression  in  plain  prose  as  well  as  in  regular 
feet.  These  may  seem  obvious  remarks,  but  when  once  the  idea  they 
embody  is  grasped,  it  will  be  felt  why  George  Eliot  fails  to  be  a  poet. 
Her  blank  verse  is  perfect  as  regards  form;  it  is  also,  in  divers 
instances,  majestic,  but  it  never  masters  us.  We,  like  the  author, 
are  calm  as  we  read,  whilst  the  musical  chords  of  our  being  which 
should  be  touched  by  the  poet,  and  invariably  are  when  it  is  a 
master  who  plays,  are  never  reached.  Occasionally,  there  is  a  passage 
to  remind  us  of  the  quaint  old  poets,  for  its  conceit  and  beauty,  as 

when  Fedalma  says : — 

"  Perhaps  the  wind 
Wails  80  in  winter  for  the  sommerB  dead, 
And  all  sad  sounds  are  nature's  funeral  cries 
For  what  has  been  and  is  not." 

But  if  "  Hamlet "  be  a  great  poem,  or  "  Faust "  be  a  great  poem, 
then  assuredly  "  The  Spanish  Gypsy "  is  not.  The  rush  of  life  is 
absent  from  the  drama  ajs  a  whole,  and  the  lyrics,  though  carefully 
constructed,  are  but  successful  imitations  of  what  lyrics  ought  to  be. 
"  Jubal "  and  "  Armgart "  we  should  prefer  to  the  more  ambitious 
attempt  of  the  author,  but  even  these  fail  to  convince  us  that  they 
are  fine  poetry.  In  one  sense  they  are  nearer  to  it  than  "The 
Spanish  Gypsy,"  for  the  author  has  not  weighted  herself  with  a  long 
story  in  verse — they  are  continuous  bursts  of  rhetoric,  which,  having 
one  grand  idea  as  their  basis,  seem  now  and  then  to  glow  with  poetic 
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times  given  to  the  world,  which  singles  out  the  great  poet  All  its 
characteristics  cannot  be  explained,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  recognised. 
The  illiterate  can  perceive  it  as  well  as  the  learned.  It  is  God 
Almighty's  patent.  All  lofty  singers  possess  it,  and  it  becomes  their 
passport  to  immortality.  This  patent  George  Eliot  does  not  possess. 
Endeavouring  now  to  indicate  the  most  salient  features  of  this 
remarkable  writer's  spirit  or  genius,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  promi- 
nent abiding  impressions  left  upon  us  is  her  sadness.  She  is  touched 
with  a  profound  sorrow  for  the  whole  human  race  ;  she  individualizes 
humanity  and  declares  it  to  be  miserable  and  unhappy.  Her  books 
are  almost  over-weighted  with  sadness.  This  is  one  of  those  psycho- 
logical  considerations  to  which  we  have  already  made  reference  as 
preventing  her  from  ranking  with  the  few  restricted  spirits  who  are 
accepted  as  our  greatest  novelists.  Do  what  she  will,  the  burden  is 
ever  present  with  her,  and  even  in  the  most  humorous  passages  in 
her  novels,  the  condition  of  the  author's  mind  forces  itself  through, 
till  the  wit  is  now  and  again  tinged  with  bitterness,  and  more  frequently 
still  with  melandholy.  The  projection  out  of  self  which  should 
distinguish  the  highest  artist  is  not  exhibited  in  perfection  in  George 
Eliot ;  we  can  see  her  in  all  her  creations,  or  at  least  she  is  standing 
by  our  side,  and  she  is  not  always  impartial.  In  every  book  there 
are  individuals  to  whom  she  tenderly  clings,  and  upon  whom  she 
expends  especial  kindness  and  consideration.  One  of  such  characters, 
whom  she  has  taken  under  the  wing  of  her  affectionate  protection,  is 
Maggie  TuUiver.  And  others  could  be  cited,  where,  we  presume, 
the  author  found  some  affinity  between  their  spirits  and  her  own, 
the  residt  being  an  unmistakeable  pity  and  compassion  in  the  draw- 
ing of  the  character.  It  is  really  not  so  much  the  character  itself, 
but  the  mind  of  the  author  working  in  it,  which  affects  us  as  we 
proceed.  And  yet  this  sadness,  from  whose  power  over  her  genius 
the  author  is  not  able  to  get  clear,  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  only  the 
good  or  the  great  who  know  how  to  be  sad.  The  sadness  of  a 
philanthropist  or  a  philosopher  is  a  very  deep  feeling — one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  emotions.  George  Eliot  is  a  mixture  of  the  two.  She 
perceives  the  weight  of  human  misery,  and  her  powerlessness  to  lift 
it  from  the  mind  afflicts  her  greatly.  Many  writers  are  able  to 
touch  the  principal  common  chords  of  humanity,  but  the  power  she 
possesses  is  an  uncommon  one  of  touching  those  minor  subtle  tones 
out  of  which  springs  the  truest  pathos.  Lord  Macaulay  has  some 
observations  on  Byron  which  seem  to  be  a  digest  of  the  lives  of  many 
of  the  characters  in  the  novels  of  our  author.  He  says,  "  Year  after 
year,  and  month  after  month,  he  continued  to  repeat  that  to  be 
wretched  is  the  destiny  of  ail ;  that  to  be  eminently  wretched  is  the 
destiny  of  the  eminent ;  that  all  the  desires  by  which  we  are  cui-sed 
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of  despair,  who  are  sick  of  life,  who  are  at  war  with  society,  who  are 
supported  in  their  anguish  only  by  an  unconquerable  pride  resembling 
that  of  Prometheus  on  the  rock,  or  of  Satan  in  the  burning  marl,  who 
can  master  their  agonies  by  the  force  of  their  will,  and  who  to  the 
last  defy  the  whole  power  of  earth  and  heaven."  This  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Byron  towards  the  world  was  of  course  the  outcome  of  a 
ixature  which  was  essentially  misanthropical ;  but  when  we  find  a 
similar  despair  shrouding  the  characters  of  George  Eliot  it  is  the 
result  of  hopelessness.  The  miserable,  whining  tone  is  absent  j  the 
tragedy  here  is  not  simulated,  but  real.  The  principal  sufferers  are 
those  who  have  heroically  striven,  and  who  bear  about  them  evidences 
of  the  struggle;  It  is  not  your  Sir  James  Chettam,  your  amiable 
nonentity,  who  is  called  upon  to  endure  most — Providence  has  but 
little  glory  to  get,  it  would  almost  appear,  in  afflicting  such  as  he — 
it  is  your  spirits  like  Dorothea,  which  are  bound  in  a  sphere  too 
narrow  and  too  gross,  and  who  are  taught  to  feel  the  insufficiency 
and  unsatisfying  nature  of  the  lot  which  has  been  assigned  them.  It 
is  these  who  are  in  the  toils  of  Fate,  and  for  whom  there  is  no  escape. 
Even  the  power  to  do  a  good  deed,  or  to  exhibit  the  nobleness  of 
their  natures,  is  frequently  denied  them,  and  their  susceptibili- 
ties prove  a  hindrance.  They  long  to  do  and  to  bear ;  and  it  is 
this  very  desire  for  Sacrificial  enterprise  which  throws  about  their 
lives  such  strong  pathetic  interest.  What  soul  could  regard  unmoved 
the  passionate  longings  of  Dorothea  Brooke  to  find  some  proper  out- 
let for  those  restless  energies  surging  within  her  1  And  what  greater 
suffering  could  there  be  than  arises  from  the  consciousness  that  the 
ideals  we  have  set  up  have  been  really  false — that  the  idols  of  our 
adoration  have  been  mean  and  unworthy  !  A  hand  may  be  cut  off 
and  the  body  remain  sound  and  healthy,  but  the  shattering  of  an 
ideal  is  only  the  introduction  to  a  continuous  regret.  To  change  the 
simile,  it  is  the  breaking  of  the  spirit  from  its  moorings  to  be  drifted 
hither  and  thither  by  adverse  winds.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  this 
sadness  of  George  Eliot,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  seems  to  have 
deepened  with  the  years.  Each  book  as  it  was  issued,  from  her  very 
.first  published  work,  has  shown  a  gradual  growth  of  the  feeling  till 
it  appears  to  have  culminated  in  "  Middlemarch.'*  Now  there  is  no 
hope.  At  first,  through  the  sadness,  there  gleamed  occasionally  the 
bright  star  of  faith.  But  it  would  almost  seem  at  length  to  be 
quenched  in  midnight.  After  Dorothea  the  most  painfully  tried  of 
all  George  Eliot's  characters — excepting,  perhaps  also  Romola  and 
Maggie  Tulliver — is  Janet  Dempster.  But  when  George  Eliot  was 
less  philosophical  she  was  more  hopeful.  The  misery  of  Janet  was 
not  allowed  to  go  unalleviated.  Mr.  Tryan,  the  dying  minister,  said 
to  her  as  he  passed  away,  "  You  have  a  sure  trust  in  God.     I  shall 


literary  Life  she  could  have  given  to  Dorothea  Brooke  a  trust  hke  this 
in  a  Higher  Power,  her  life  would  not  be  left  so  hard  and  terrible  as  it 
is  now  drawn.  Janet  said,  '*  The  Divine  Presence  did  not  now  seem  far 
off,  when  she  had  not  wings  to  reach  it ;  prayer  itself  seemed  super- 
fluous in  those  moments  of  calm  trust."  This,  surely,  was  a  higher  con- 
dition of  mind  than  Dorothea,  that  yet  grand  and  noble  character,  ever 
attained.  It  is  some  such  looking  for  the  light  and  not  apprehending 
it,  which  has  begotten  in  all  readers  such  a  sublime  pity  for  her. 

But  we  cannot  linger  to  discuss  this  point ;  suffice  it  to  say — and 
we  note  it  principally  as  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  author's  mind — ^we  believe  the  conscientious  reader  will 
find  the  assertion  true,  that  between  her  earliest  work  and  her  latest 
and  finest,  there  is  a  wide  distinction  in  the  treatment  of  the  sacred 
question  of  belie£  In  the  former,  the  most  simple  and  absolute  faith 
is  given  to  the  principal  character  as  the  highest  good,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  woes  of  the  afflicted  and  distressed  spirit ;  in  the  latter  it 
seems  to  be  withheld  where,  at  least,  taking  George  Eliot's  former  view 
of  things,  it  was  as  deeply  needed.  Had  Dorothea  Brooke  been  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  her  splendid  nature,  of  the  one  element  which 
was  given  to  Janet  Dempster,  it  will  appear  to  most  persons  that 
she  would  have  been,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect,  as  she  is  now  one  of 
the  very  noblest,  characters  in  fiction. 

Scarcely  inferior,  after  this  sadness,  in  the  impression  it  leaves  upon 
the  mind,  as  a  noticeable  characteristic  of  George  Eliot,  is  her  obser- 
vation. Of  course,  to  some  extent,  every  novelist  must  possess  this 
faculty,  and  he  would  be  a  poor  story-teller  who  sat  down  to  write 
without  it.  But  there  is  no  parade  in  the  exhibition  of  the  quality 
by  the  author  of  "  Middlemarch."  Easy  and  natural,  she  can  describe 
a  farmyard  with  as  minute  and  faithful  a  pencil  as  she  can  draw  cha- 
racter. Nothing  escapes  her,  and  her  power  is  equally  great  over  the 
aggregate  and  the  single.  The  scenery  of  the  Midlands  does  not 
afford  scope  for  sublime  descriptions ;  the  massive  is  almost  entirely 
absent,  but  the  beautiful  is  everywhere,  and  of  this  George  Eliot  is 
cognizant.  An  inferior  artist  would  fail  to  interest  us  where  she  en- 
lists the  attention,  and  invariably  preserves  it.  Take  the  sketches 
of  Raveloe,  Milby,  Shepperton,  and  others,  and  where  can  there  be 
found  more  accurate  painting  ?  The  author  has  been  the  connecting 
link  between  us  and  that  village  life  which  we  can  no  more  forget 
and  obliterate  firom  the  memory  than  we  can  those  records  which  are 
more  personal.  One  objection,  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  have 
some  force,  is  brought  against  these  writings,  and  that  is,  that  they  are 
restricted  in  their  scope.  While  facile  princeps  in  dealing  with  village 
life,  the  author  has  given  us  too  few  glimpses  whereby  to  test  her 
powers  in  depicting  the  scenes  and  people  of  the  great  hives  of  popu- 
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irom  tnat  m  all  her  other  novels,  but  it  is  to  a  large  extent  satislactory. 
Where  she  fails — if  she  fail  at  all — it  is  when  she  has  not  had  fiill 
opportunity  of  study.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  book  which  could  be 
named  that  shows  so  much  of  pure  observation  alone  as  "  Middle- 
march."  Leave  aside  for  a  moment  its  subjectiveness,  all  that 
wonderful  analysis  of  character  which  has  given  it  a  name  and  a 
place  for  ever,  and  the  outer  impressions  of  the  village  and  its  in- 
habitants are  perfect  and  complete.  We  can  grasp  clearly  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  various  characters.  It  is  a  book  that  is 
complete  all  roimd.  There  are  scenes  and  places  hit  oflf  by  only  just 
a  few  words,  such  as  in  the  ride  to  Stone  Court,  where  a  midland 
landscape  in  all  its  quiet  beauty  is  put  upon  the  canvas  ;  everything 
speaks  to  a  mind  like  the  author's.  The  language  of  the  fields,  the 
rivers,  and  the  woods  is  no  sealed  one  to  her.  And  as  she  herself 
says  of  those  aspects  of  scenery,  "  these  are  the  things  that  make  the 
gamut  of  joy  in  landscape  to  midland-bred  souls — the  things  they 
toddled  among,  or  perhaps  learned  by  heart  standing  between  their 
father's  knees  while  he  drove  leisurely."  The  fimd  of  enjoyment  for  the 
observant  eye  must  indeed  be  profound  and  a  perpetual  spring  of  re- 
freshing. The  art  of  depicting  scenery  is  rarely  found  in  a  very 
eminent  degree,  and  certainly  seldom  in  those  who  have  other  pro- 
nounced qualifications  for  the  novelist.  George  Eliot  is  one  of  the 
few  who  possess  this  rare  gift. 

But  her  power  of  description  is  fox  excelled  by  a  more  extraordinary 
endowment  still — viz.,  her  humour.  Whilst  its  quality  is  scarcely 
definable,  it  is  all  her  own,  as  in  the  case  of  every  great  master.  We 
should  never,  for  instance,  confound  the  humour  of  Dickens  with  that 
of  Thackeray,  or  that  of  George  Eliot  with  either.  In  the  last  named 
it  is  like  a  silver  stream  meandering  through  the  lovely  meadows  of 
her  thought, — bright,  pleasant,  and  beautifying.  If  it  is  not  deep, 
searching  or  scathing,  it  is  very  seldom  coarse.  The  geniality  de- 
rivable from  her  being  so  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  her  characters 
lends  its  influence  to  her  humour,  and  mostly,  though  not  uniformly, 
makes  it  pleasant  and  agreeable.  We  laugh  without  malice  at  the 
foibles  of  her  creations,  and  at  their  personal  idiosyncracies.  Mrs. 
Poyser  is,  in  her  way,  equal  to  any  humorous  conception  in  the 
language.  She  is  truer  than  Mrs.  Gamp,  and  quite  as  original  Her 
sayings  alone  suffice  to  make  ''Adam  Bede"  one  of  the  most  mirth- 
suggestive  books  in  the  language.     Mark  a  few  of  the  reflections  : 

"  It  seems  as  if  them  as  aren't  wanted  here  are  th'  only  folks  as  aren'b  wanted 
i'  th'  other  world." 

**  There's  folks  'ud  hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump  and  expect  to  carry  away 
the  water." 

"  If  you  could  make  a  puddin'  wi'  thinking  o*  th'  batter,  it  'ud  be  easy 
getting  dinner.'' 


Almighty's  way  o'  quietening  'em,  I  reckon,  afore  they  go  to  sleep." 

'*  I  aren't  like  a  bird  clapper,  forced  to  make  a  rattle  when  the  wind  blows 
on  me.    I  can  keep  my  own  counsel  when  there's  no  good  i'  speaking." 

**  It's  hard  work  to  tell  which  is  Old  Harry  when  everybody's  got  boots 
on." 

'*  The  men  are  mostly  so  slow,  their  thoughts  overrun  'em,  an'  they  can 
only  catch  'em  by  the  tail  I  can  count  a  stocking  top  while  a  man's 
getting's  tongue  ready  ;  an'  when  he  outs  wi'  his  speech  at  last,  there's  little 
broth  to  be  made  out.  It's  your  dead  chicks  take  the  longest  hatchin*. 
However,  I'm  not  denyin'  the  women  are  foolish  ;  God  Almighty  made  'em  to 
match  the  men." 

**I  know  what  the  men  like— a  poor  soft,  as  'ud  simper  at  'em  like  the 
piotur  o'  the  sun.  Whether  they  did  right  or  wrong,  an'  say  thank  you  for  a 
kick,  an'  pretend  she  didna  know  which  end  she  stood  uppermost,  till  her 
husband  told  her.  That's  what  a  man  wants  in  a  wife  mostly  ;  he  wants  to 
make  sure  o*  one  fool  as  'ull  tell  him  he's  wise." 

'*  Some  folk's  tongues  are  like  the  clocks  as  run  on  strikin',  not  to  tell  yon 
the  time  o'  day,  but  because  there's  summat  wrong  i'  their  own  inside." 

These  examples  are  just  taken  at  random  from  the  brilliant  stores 
of  one  novel.  Mr.  Martin  Poyser,  in  having  his  destiny  united  to 
such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Poyser,  must  have  been  continually  conscious 
that  he  was  labouring  under  an  embarras  de  rickesses.  There  is 
nothing  forced,  however,  about  this  woman's  wit ;  it  seems  to  flow 
as  naturally  from  her  mind  as  music  does  from  the  throat  of  a  bird. 
Bitter  as  she  now  and  then  could  be,  there  was  a  deep  fount  of  good- 
ness behind  her  caustic  expressions.  She  could  not  help  being 
humorous — it  was  her  normal  condition,  and  consequent  on  a  for- 
midable endowment  of  sarcasm.  Now  and  then  George  Eliot  is  a 
little  forced  and  unpleasant  in  her  humour,  as  when  she  makes  Mrs. 
TuUiver  say  to  her  husband,  whilst  she  is  airing  some  sheets  at  the 
fire,  "  They  aren't  the  best  sheets,  but  they're  good  enough  for  any- 
body to  sleep  in,  be  he  who  he  will ;  for  as  for  them  best  Holland 
sheets,  I  should  repent  buying  'em,  only  they'll  do  ta  lay  us  out  in. 
An'  if  you  was  to  die  to-morrow,  Mr.  TuUiver,  they're  mangled 
beautiful,  an'  all  ready,  an'  smell  o'  lavender  as  it  'ud  be  a  pleasure 
to  lay  'em  out ;  an'  they  lie  at  the  left-hand  comer  o'  the  big  oak 
linen-chest  at  the  back :  not  as  I  should  trust  anybody  to  look  'em 
out  but  myself."  We  are  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Tulliver  would  agree 
with  us  that  his  wife's  wit  had  a  decidedly  unpleasant  and  personal 
turn  occasionally.  These  are  instances  of  individual  humour,  but 
sometimes  a  whole  scene  is  presented  to  us  which  is  saturated  with 
the  quality.  Such  a  one  is  that  at  the  Rainbow  in  Baveloe,  where  a 
discussion  takes  place  upon  a  certain  red  Durham  cow,  and  it  is  made 
the  occasion  for  the  author  to  draw  in  her  imique  manner,  and 
with  a  vivid  pleasantry  which  keeps  us  in  constant  but  subdued 
laughter,  a  series  of  some  half-dozen  portraits  of  well-known  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village.     Th^  mirthfiUuess  does  not  consist  of  jokes^  but 
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tender  generally  as  it  is  rich. 

Oth^r  excellences  of  George  Eliot,  which  thickly  strew  all  the  pages 
she  has  written,  we  have  no  space  to  dilate  upon ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  her  keen  appreciation  of  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  her  teaching 
again  and  again  that  it  is  worthy  of  reverence  with  all  other  portions 
of  the  Divine  economy  of  things ;  her  enjoyment  of  Nature,  which 
must  be  intense  and  profound.  Her  possession  of  these  senses  could 
surely  be  demonstrated  without  difficulty ;  nay,  are  they  not  con- 
currently apparent  to  every  reader  of  her  works  ?  There  is,  however, 
one  other  striking  characteristic  of  her  genius,  to  which  some  collateral 
reference  has  already  been  made,  but  which  should  be  insisted  upon 
more  emphatically  now.  That  is  her  sympathy.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  up  any  one  of  her  works  without  being  struck,  perhaps  primarily, 
with  this  thought — ^how  truly  this  writer  has  lived  and  felt !  The 
histories  she  has  written  are  no  soulless  records ;  they  breathe  with 
real,  warm  life  ;  how  could  they  do  otherwise  when,  if  it  may  be  thus 
expressed,  their  author  is  so  proficient  in  the  use  of  the  stethoscope  of 
the  human  heart.  Romola,  Dorothea,  Adam  Bede,  Tito,  Silas  Mamer, 
Maggie  Tulliver,  are  not  mere  names ;  they  are  existences  as  positive 
and  palpable  as  our  own.  We  have  had  their  souls  laid  bare  before 
us ;  the  coat  of  mail  in  which  men  and  women  resolutely  attempt  to 
encase  themselves  has  been  removed  in  all  these  people,  and  we 
know  them  almost  as  they  knew  themselves.  In  very  few  writers 
has  this  marvellous  faculty  of  penetration  been  so  powerful.  And  it 
is  the  product  of  the  intensely  sympathetic  nature  which  the  author 
possesses.  Her  fellow-men  are  to  George  Eliot  brothers  and  sisters 
for  whom  she  has  a  yearning,  and  whose  existence,  when  sorrowful, 
she  would  endeavour  to  make  light.  The  world's  battle  is,  in  one 
sense,  the  same  to  all.  Men  may  fight  in  different  quarters  of  the 
great  field,  and  imder  different  conditions  and  auspices,  but  wherever 
humanity  is  found  there  is  pain.  The  conflict  is  never  easy ;  perhaps 
least  so  where  it  seems  most  enviable.  "  Every  heart  knoweth  its 
own  bitterness."  Daily  is  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  attested. 
George  Eliot  must  have  realized  it  ere  she  could  have  written 
again  and  again  words  instinct  with  the  most  potent  and  beautifol 
sympathy.  She  holds  it  to  be  nobler  to  suffer  and  to  conquer  than 
never  to  suffer  at  all.  He  who  has  never  been  tried  or  tempted  must 
be  as  the  mole  or  the  bat,  blind  to  the  vast  depths  and  capabilities 
of  his  nature,  and  feeling  vaguely  that  there  is  something  somewhere 
which  he  ought  to  do  to  approve  his  spirit.  But  such  are  not  the 
characters  whom  our  author  has  drawn.  It  is  strange  what  a  little 
light  beams  upon  the  lives  of  her  best  heroes  and  heroines  ;  they  are 
called  to  endure,  and  }t  would  seem  frequently  to  be  the  teaching  of  the 
novelist  that  in  their  very  suffering  and  endurance  there  is  safety. 


the  need  of  the  times  it  is  in  her  utter  hopelessness.  Humanity, 
in  all  its  stem  reality,  endeavour,  and  failure,  she  realizes  with  amazing 
truthfulness  and  power ;  but  for  the  humanity  which,  we  hope,  is  to 
be,  she  has  not  enough  of  a  New  Gospel  to  communicate.  The  old 
truths  she  has  illuminated  with  vivid  and  matchless  skill ;  but  she 
does  not  advance  a  new  evangeL  Her  grand  influences  are  finding 
vent  in  such  books  as  the  one  she  has  just  given  to  the  public,  but  she 
does  not  stretch  forth  into  that  dim  and  uncertain  future  which  causes 
all  the  thinking  spirits  of  the  time  such  deep  concern.  Are  we  to  re- 
ceive much  more  from  her  hand,  or  is  **  Middlemarch  "  to  be  almost 
the  last  great  work  which  her  genius  will  present  to  us  1  Of  such 
quality  very  few  books  are,  or  could  be,  written  ;  if  its  author  delights 
us  with  others  (and  who  but  wishes  this  may  be  the  fortunate  lot  of 
her  readers)  they  too  will  be  epoch  works,  quite  as  distinguished  as 
their  predecessor,  though,  perchance,  in  an  altogether  different  line. 
George  Eliot  cannot  remain  where  she  is;  brilliant  as  "Middlemarch  ** 
is,  it  is  not  the  legitimate  end  of  such  a  literary  career  as  hers.  It 
points  to  a  changing  phase  of  thought,  and  we  shall  mark  with  more 
than  ordinary  curiosity  its  author's  next  appearance.  The  generation, 
we  feel  convinced,  demands  more  than  it  found  in  that  wcn'k.  Ample 
justice  has  been  accorded  to  its  wonderful  perfection  of  style,  and 
its  undoubted  originality  of  thought;  but,  however  these  may 
satisfy  the  intellectual  cravings  of  the  age,  there  is  still  a  deeper 
depth  to  be  touched  by  the  author  who  would  leave  an  indelible  and 
an  ever-deepening  impression  upon  the  century.  There  is  a  stretching 
out  of  the  hands  after  some  good  which  has  not  yet  been  apprehended ; 
despair  is  not  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  times,  though  the  vast 
failures  of  man  to  attain  the  ends  which  he  knows  to  be  highest  have 
impressed,  to  a  large  extent,  our  best  and  finest  spirits  with  some 
such  feeling.  It  may  not  be  George  Eliot's  mission  to  raise  us  alto- 
gether from  this  condition  of  things ;  we  should  be  afraid  that  her 
own  nature  is  too  sympathetic  with  human  nature  generaUy,  as  it 
exists,  to  enable  her  to  do  this ;  but  her  work  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
pure,  true,  and  noble.  There  is  scarcely  any  writer  to  whom  we 
could  point,  who,  when  in  danger  of  sinking  into  the  level  mediocrity 
of  novelists,  has  so  suddenly  emancipated  herself  from  the  narrow 
trammels  of  conventionality,  as  she  has  by  her  last  effort.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  the  promise  thus  held  forth  will  be  fulfilled.  Should 
this  prove  to  be  the  case,  George  Eliot  cannot  but  be  regarded — and 
without  undue  pressure  of  justice — as  one  of  the  principal  literary 
phenomena  of  the  age. 

Georqe  Barnett  Smith. 
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MARGARET    AND    ELIZABETH. 

By  KATHERINB  SAUNDERS, 
Author  of  "  Gideon's  Rock." 


CAPTAIN   HECTOR  BROWNE'S  JOURNAL — (CONTINUED). 

Part  IV. 

You  can  think,  Margaret,  what  I  felt  when  I  heard  that  name.  I  could 
at  first  hardly  believe  it.  My  ears,  I  thought,  must  sure  have  deceived 
mer  And  yet,  as  I  looked  at  the  chap,  I  could  not  help  feeling  that 
if  ever  a  pair  seemed  made  for  each  other  it  was  our  'Lizbeth  and  this 
man.  The  four  years,  too !  I  knew  that  was  just  about  the  time 
Joshua  Vandereck  was  thought  to  have  been  drowned. 

I  watched,  with  feelings  I  cannot  tell  you,  the  grand  preparations 
of  the  natives  for  their  himting  excursion.  How  slow  they  seemed  ! 
I  thought  they  would  never,  never  start. 

At  last  they  set  off,  and  now  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  such  as  I 
had  never  dreamt  of — never  thought  of — befel  me — us,  governor,  I 
may  say.  The  women  and  children,  and  old  men,  who  were  to  be 
left  at  home,  in  their  admiration  of  their  warriors,  followed  them 
round  the  comer  of  a  cliff,  which  hid  their  prisoner  from  their  sight 
for  a  minute  or  two. 

I  could  not  resist  the  temptation.  My  heart  beating  against  the 
rock  like  a  sledge-hammer,  I  leaned  over  and  said  softly, 

"  Mate  ! '' 

Ah !  you  should  have  seen  him  turn  like  one  in  a  dream.  And 
then  you  should  have  seen  his  eyes  fix  on  me  and  get  bigger  and 
bigger ;  and  then  you  should  have  seen  his  spring — a  regular  tiger's 
spring  it  was — at  the  cliff  behind  which  I  stood.  He  could  never 
have  climbed  it  in  cool  blood,  I  am  certain  of  that ;  and  then  if  I  had 
not  caught  him  by  the  arm  as  he  came  dash  s^inst  the  rock  ho 
would  have  had  a  fall  from  which  he  would  never  have  risen. 

I  can  tell  you  nothing  more  of  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance 
after  the  tiger's  spring — nothing  except  running,  running,  funning  all 
through  a  scorching  day,  and  tramping,  tramping  all  through  a  damp, 
dark  night,  over  scorpions,  lizards,  rats,  and  I  don't  know  what.  We 
hardly  spoke  a  word  all  that  day  and  all  that  night. . 

Sometimes  he'd  find  breath  to  say  to  me, 

"  We'U  stick  together,  mate  1 " 

And  I'd  say, 
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And  hf^d  b&j, 

"Ay,  ay." 

That  was  all  we  said  while  our  race  for  life  was  going  on ;  yet  I 
wonder  if  two  men  ever  knew  each  other  better  or  felt  more  towards 
one  another,  governor,  than  you  and  I  did  that  second  night  when 
we  dared  to  lie  down  in  the  forest  to  sleep. 

What  a  race  that  was,  governor  !  What  frights  we  had !  How 
often  we  saw  the  whole  tribe  of  natives  coming  suddenly  upon  us  in 
those  files  of  trees  !  We  did  not  dare  cook  anything.  We  lived  on 
what  we  could  find  growing  in  the  forests.  The  governor  knew 
better  than  me  the  uses  of  things  there.  I  might  have  starved  over 
and  over  again  before  I  should  have  found  out  the  roots  and  things 
he  knew  of. 

A  most  miraculous  and  merciful  chance  had  led  us  to  take  quite 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  hunting  party.  I  had  intentionally 
made  for  the  direction  of  my  old  home.  But  our  fear  of  meeting 
the  natives  had  made  us  turn  about  a  hundred  times  and  lose  all 
count  of  the  way  we  had  come. 

It  was  on  the  third  day  of  our  wandering  that  I  told  Joshua 
Yandereck  what  I  knew  about  his  wife^  and  that  he  told  me  his  own 
adventures. 

We  were  resting  in  the  evening  under  a  tree,  and  were  in  mofrtal 
fear,  all  the  time  we  were  talking,  of  being  discovered  by  the 
natives. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  I  said  to  him  of  'Lizbeth's  kindness  to 
you,  Margaret ;  or  how  he  listened,  saying  now  and  then,  but  in 
such  a  different  way  from  what  he  had  said  it  before,  among  the 


°} — 

**  I  see — I  see ! "  or, 

'*  Ay,  ay !  that's  'Lizbeth  ;  yes." 

And  then  he  began  to  tell  me  his  own  story. 

I  wonder  am  I  right  or  wrong,  Margaret,  when  I  feel,  as  I  do  feel 
at  times,  that  we  shall  all — you,  Elizabeth,  and  myself — ^listen  to 
that  story  of  Joshua's  again  and  again,  told  by  his  own  Ups  in  his 
own  way,  which  is  so  clever  and  booklike  to  my  poor  way.  You  will 
and  Elizabeth;  yes,  no  doubt;  but  as  for  me,  have  I  not  put 
between  me  and  a  peaceful  English  fireside  that  which  is  wider  than 
the  ocean  and  more  dangerous  than  the  storm?  I  wonder  how  I 
dare  to  hope  as  I  do  at  times. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  governor — Joshua  Yandereck,  I  mean — 
suddenly  break  off  now  and  then,  and  stare  at  my  face,  as  if  he 
remembered  all  at  once  it  was  a  stranger  he  was  holding  forth  to. 
But  the  pattering  down  of  a  nut,  or  the  squeak  of  a  young  monkey 
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years. 

So,  reckoning  on  your  some  day  hearing  the  whole  from  Van- 
dereck  himself,  I  will  miss  the  many  little  things  which  he  told  me 
that  I  know  would  have  no  interest  if  not  told  by  himselfl 

Joshua  began  like  this  : — 

"How  did  I  get  out  here?  That's  the  question,  friend-in-need, 
isn't  it  r' 

Then  he  sat,  moving  his  great  fingers  as  if  he  had  a  pipe  to  fill 
(which  he  had  not),  and  looking  straight  away  before  him,  as  if  the 
four  lonely  years  he  had  spent  there  stood  in  his'  light,  like  the  tall 
tree  trunks ;  and  he  had  to  look  hard  to  see  what  was  behmd  them. 
When  he  did  see  things  he  wanted  to  see  you  could  tell  he  saw  them 
plain  and  clear — ^he  like  felt  them  over  again.  Sometimes  he  seemed 
to  see  himself  in  a  very  bad  light  indeed ;  for  he  would  shake  his 
head,  and  point  with  his  closed  finger  and  thumb  as  if  he  was  point- 
ing with  a  pipe,  and  say, — 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes ;  that's  Josh  Vandereck.  Lazy  dog  I  There  he  is^ 
large  as  life !  " 

"  There  he  is,''  says  he ;  and  this  is  how  he  began.  "  I  can  see 
you,  Josh,  a  child,  fat,  and  lazy,  and  contented,  sprawling  on  the 
beach  in  the  sunshine,  while  your  mother  spread  her  clothes  to  dry. 
Yes,  I  see — I  see  1  And  I  can  see  you,  a  great,  hulking  lad,  fat,  and 
lazy,  and  contented  still,  fishing  in  the  little  boat,  and  feeling  as 
though  the  sun  shone  on  purpose  to  warm  you,  and  the  sea  rolled  on 
purpose  to  rock  you,  and  the  fish  were  made  on  purpose  to  fill  your 
net.     Yes,  I  see — I  see  ! 

"  Ah  !  you're  a  man  now,  are  you?  More  fat,  and  more  lazy,  and 
more  contented  thaji  ever,  though  you^ve  nothing  in  the  world  but 
your  bit  of  a  fishing-smack  and  the  cottage  the  old  folks  have  left 
you.  Yes,  yes ;  you've  lost  'em  both  at  a  blow,  one  within  a  week 
of  the  other — all  you  had  in  the  world.  Parents  three-score  and  ten 
years  old.  They  had  climbed  up  the  hill,  you  see,  and  gone  down  it 
together  so  far  that  when  the  old  man  had  to  quicken  his  steps  and 
go  before  her,  she  could  go  no  more  without  him ;  a  sudden  sickness 
came  upon  her,  and,  as  I  may  say,  she  fell  the  rest  of  the  way,  so 
sudden  was  her  going.  And  even  that,  you  see — even  that  loss, 
the  loss  of  all — didn't  break  Josh  Vandereck  down !  Not  it, 
not  it ! " 

And  Joshua  pointed  as  with  the  pipe  he  didn't  hold,  and  shook  his 
head  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  contempt  for  himself. 

"  Live  on — eat  on — ^lounge  on — ^trouble  for  nothing — enjoy  every- 
thing.    There's  Josh  !     Lazy  dog  I     There  he  is,  large  as  life  ! " 

"  Ah  !  I  see — I  see  ! "  and  Joshua's  eyes  seemed  to  be  dodging 
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his  heart  into  them  as  he  spoke. 

"  Look  you,  friend-in-need,"  says  he.  "  I,  Josh  Vandereck,  can 
tumble  out  into  my  little  boat  and  row  ashore  on  a  broiling  hot 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  lounge  up  the  village  street  with  my  hands  in 
the  pockets  of  my  old  workaday  clothes  to  disgrace  her  by  hanging 
about  the  little  chapel  door.** 

And  he  pointed  again  and  shook  his  head,  and  looked  really  as 
though  he  saw  all  he  was  telling  me  actually  taking  place  behind 
those  forest  trees. 

"  Yes,"  he  says ;  "  and  I  can  see  the  prim,  small  chapel,  with  the 
door  so  little  and  lowly  that,  like  heaven's  door,  only  children  can 
pass  through  it  without  humbling  the  head.  Ah !  I  see  it  *  and  I 
see  myself  lounging  past  it  to  and  fro ;  and  inside  they  sing  Dies  tree, 
and  outside  I  whistle  *  Caller  Herring.*  I  am  the  disgrace  of  the 
parish,  and  the  sanctified  people  turn  their  eyes  away  from  me  in 
disgust  as  they  come  out.  What  do  I  care  ?  Not  a  rush  1  The 
best  and  holiest  of  them  all  is  coming  presently.  My  eyes,  ears, 
heart — ^look,  listen,  beat  for  her,  only  her.  Ay,  and  here  she  is ;  and 
I  sun  myself  in  the  light  of  her  face,  little  caring  for  the  holy 
thoughts  that  make  the  light.  I  see  it  grow  more  light  and  more 
holy  at  the  sight  of  me,  scamp  as  I  am.  The  very  flower  I  gather 
her  as  we  go  home  through  the  fields,  she  thinks  good  enough  to 
'be  laid  in  the  leaves  of  her  bible.  Ah  !  those  Sundays ! — those 
Sundays  ! 

"  What  has  this  to  do  with  how  I  came  herel "  says  Joshua,  after 
he  had  been  quiet  a  little  while.  "  Friend-in-need,  it  lias  to  do  with 
it.  I  cannot  see  how  I  came  here  without  seeing  all  this  first  j  nor 
do  I  think  you  could  understand  the  end  of  the  tale  without  hearing 
the  beginning.  If  she  had  been  hard  to  win,  and  exacting  and  proud 
to  me,  I  can't  say  but  I  might  have  been  a  better  man.  She  should," 
he  says,  with  a  choking  in  his  throat,  "  she  should  have  made  me 
toil  for  her  and  wait  for  her,  in  the  old  Jacob  and  Rachel  way ;  but 
as  it  was,  she  gave  me  her  love  as  freely  and  generously  as  the  sim 
gives  its  light  to  the  sea.  We  never  had  a  word,  she  and  I — never 
^a  hasty  word  betwixt  us — from  the  first  time  I  saw  her  till  the  last. 
There's  something  about  true  love  never  running  smooth;  but, 
between  you  and  I,  friend-in-need,  there  are  a  good  many  fools  that 
prefer  to  have  it  rough,  and  iinll  make  it  rough,  if  it's  ever  so  smooth. 
It's  nothing  to  some  without  your  opposing  currents,  and  gushings 
and  gurglings,  and  frothing  and  flummery.  But  to  run  deep  and  to 
run  strong,  give  me  your  steady,  honest,  outspoken  love,  given  on 
both  sides  truly  and  fully,  and  received  and  believed  on  both  sides 
tnily  and  fully. 
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as  good  as  a  book  to  listen  to  you." 

He  went  on. 

"  We  were  married.  It  never  occured  to  me  that  wo  were  very 
poor,  and  I  am  sure  it  didn't  trouble  *Lizbeth ;  we  had  enough  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  to  give  to  those  in  want  who  came  to  our  door ; 
but,  none  the  less,  our  poverty,  it  seems,  was  a  scandal  and  a  grief  to 
the  neighbourhood.  For  a  long  time  I  was  blind  as  a  bat  to  all  this. 
*Lizbeth,  being  a  woman,  was,  of  course,  the  first  to  know  her  neigh- 
bours' minds.  It  quite  took  me  by  surprise  when  she  began  at  me. 
about  it. 

"  It  was  one  evening  in  summer  time,  when  I  was  coming  home  at" 
low  tide  with  my  shrimping  net,  and  she  had  come  to  meet  me.    Ah  ! 
I  see — I  see  !     There  are  the  sands  all  red  in  the  simset.     There  is 
my  great  lubberly  self,  bare-footed,  hot,  and  lazy,  laughing  at  her  as  - 
she  takes  my  net  and  carries  it  over  her  own  shoulder. 

"  There  is  she,  with  her  feet  bare  too,  that  she  may  not  be  afraid ' 
of  coming  as  far  as  she  pleases  to  meet  me  over  the  wet  sands. 

"  Her  bare  feet,  her  free,  sturdy  step,  her  bonny  face  in  the  red 
glow,  my  net  over  her  shoulder,  I  see  her  so  best.  I  have  seen  her 
so  these  four — oh  !  isn't  it  four  thousand  1 — ^years  that  Tve  been  hero 

on  this " and  I  am  bound  to  relate  that  here  the  governor  was 

not  complimentary  to  the  island. 

"  Well,"  says  he,  "  as  we  are  coming  along — me,  like  a  besotted 
fool,  thinking  she  is  as  happy  as  myself — she  says,  quietly, — 

"  *  Why  hurry  so.  Josh  1     It  is  so  pleasant  here.' 

"I  said  something  about  home  being  pleasanter  stilly  and  she 
said, — 

"  *  Josh,  look  well  at  it ;  stop  and  look  well  at  our  home.  Does  it 
appear  to  you  the  same,  or  does  it  seem  changed  1 ' 

"  *  Why,  'Lizbeth,'  I  said,  *  is  it  changed  to  you  1  To  me  it  is  the- 
same  little  paradise  it  has  always  been.' 

'^  She  stood  still  in  front  of  me,  and  I  saw  that  her  eyes  had  tears 
in  them.  Over  her  shoulder  she  motioned  with  her  disengaged  hand 
towards  home,  and  shook  her  head  as  die  looked  at  me,  firmly  and 
sorrowfully. 

"  *  Joshua,'  says  she,  *  it  is  changed.  The  serpent  has  reared  its 
head  in  our  paradise,  and  I  see  an  angel  at  the  door  forbidding  our 
return,  Joshua,  to  the  old  life  of  ease  and  happiness.' 

"  Then  she  was  silent,  and  hung  her  head  as  I  looked  at  her  for  the 
meaning  of  her  serious  words,  and  voice,  and  look. 

"  *  In  what  form  has  the  serpent  come  here,  'Liz  1 '  I  asked  her. 

"  '  In  the  form  of  a  gossipping,  scandal-bearing  neighboiu-,'  said  she. 
*  But,'  she  went  on,  shaking  her  head  sadly  as  I  laughed,  *  he  brings 


"  She  hung  her  head  again,  and  coloured ;  then  suddenly  looked 
up  at  me,  inspired,  ennobled,  radiant  with — ^what,  friend-in-need  ? — a 
fib  that  had  occurred  to  her. 

''  *  They  say  this.  Josh,'  she  answered  me.  ^  They  say  among  them- 
selves, ''Look  at  that  fine  fellow,  Joshua  Yandereck,  wi^  all  the 
talents  God  has  given  him.  Look  at  him — with  those  talents — ^that 
courage  which  has  saved  lives  so  often  at  risk  of  his  own  ('  women 
will  remember  these  little  things/  said  Josh,)  that  strength  ;  look  at 
him,  how  he  has  dwindled  down  to  be  a  mere  bread-winner  for  that 
woman,  who  cannot,  cannot  truly  love  him  to  let  him  so  sacrifice 
himself." ' 

"  1  looked  in  her  face,"  said  Josh,  "  I  looked  at  her  and  she  at  me 
till  I  understood  the  meaning  behind  her  words — ^till  she  saw  that 
her  little  knife,  so  sharp,  though  so  tenderly  sheathed  in  her  loving, 
false  words,  had  gone  home — home  to  my  heart,  to  its  core.  We 
looked  till  we  saw  this,  and  then  went  on  up  the  sands,  she  with  a 
brave  step  but  her  face  full  of  pain. 

'' '  I  understand  you,  'Liz,'  I  said ;  '  the  neighbours  say  among 
themselves,  "  Look  at  that  peerless  woman,  Elizabeth  Yandereck — 
good  and  bright  as  gold — ^how  she  has  married  a  worthless,  idle 
lubber,  who  barely  earns  her  bread." ' 

''  She  stood  still  and  stretched  out  her  hand,  as  she  would  stop  my 
mouth." 

Then  Joshua  told  how  they  went  home,  and  how  it  was,  as  Elizabeth 
had  said,  no  longer  the  same  place.  They  both  were  silent  and 
heavy-hearted.  The  next  day,  the  governor— Joshua,  that  is — ^looked 
about  him  for  some  better  berth,  that  he  might  sell  his  fishing-smack 
and  go  away.  He  had  heard  of  something  that,  for  want  of  a  better, 
he  was  inclined  to  accept,  when  a  thing  happened,  and  that  thing  it 
was  that  took  him  to  those  islands.  He  was  to  consider  the  matter 
over  about  his  new  berth  for  a  week,  during  which  he  had  to  be  away 
on  one  of  his  fishing  voyages.  It  was  the  night  after  the  day 
Elizabeth  had  spoken  to  him  that  he  set  sail.  He  sent  her  word  by 
one  of  his  boys  to  come  and  bid  him  good-bye,  as  he  could  not  leave 
the  smack. 

"  And,"  says  Josh,  "just  as  I  was  hoisting  the  topsail,  they  told 
me  she  was  come  and  was  on  the  water^s  edge.  I  tumbled  out  in  the 
little  boat  and  rowed  to  shore.  We  both  looked  and  felt  very  sadly, 
feeling  it  was  the  last  voyage  that  would  be  so  short 

" '  Josh,'  she  said,  '  forgive  me  for  having  spoken  as  I  did ;  for  I 
think  that  I  scarce  forgive  myself^  since  it  brings  coldness  between 
us.'" 

And  then  Joshua  told  me  with  what  full  and  hearty  thanks  he 


never  again  to  meet  1 " 

And  Joshua  got  up  and  left  my  side,  and  wandered  by  himself  in 
amongst  the  strange  tall  trees. 

And  now  a  thing  happened  which  interrupted  Joshua's  story. 
^  While  I  was  wondering  about  what  he  had  not  yet  told  me — I 
mean  the  cause  of  his  being  there  in  those  islands,  I  began  to  fear 
that  the  danger  from  which  we  had  been  flying  for  three  days  was 
close  upon  us. 

He  had  scarce  turned  from  me  a  minute  when  I  heard  a  sound 
behind  me^ — a  soimd  that  turned  all  my  sense  and  feeling  into  one 
strong  wish,  and  that  was  to  have  him  back  beside  me.  And  close 
companionship  during  those  days  of  danger  and  suspense  had  already 
made  me  feel  as  if  he  were  a  part  of  me — the  strongest  part. 

The  sound  I  heard  was  a  footstep.  It  was  stealthy,  it  was  close  to 
me — ^very  dose.  I  don't  think  I  ever  in  my  life  had  such  reluctance 
to  look  roimd  as  I  had  just  then ;  it  seemed  as  if  my  head  would  not 
turn. 

At  last  I  did  turn  it,  and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  hasty  step  or  two  ; 
but,  looking,  saw  nothing — nothing  but  the  trees,  still  and  peaceful 
to  look  at. 

I  turned  again  to  see  if  Joshua  was  coming  back. 

He  was  standing  still,  leaning  against  a  tree. 

The  quiet,  stealthy  footsteps  came  again,  and  close  to  me — ^very 
close. 

Suddenly  Joshua  roused  himself  and  came  towards  me,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 

Again  the  steps  went  quickly  to  one  side,  and  I  looked  again,  and 
saw  nothing. 

I  said  nothing  to  Joshua,  but  took  hold  of  his  arm,  and  it  was  as  if 
my  hand  had  spoken,  for  he  understood.  His  face  turned  pale,  but 
he  looked  on  forward  with  me,  with  keen  courageous  eyes. 

Ah !  those  trees — ^those  tall  wonderful  shaped  trees — foreign  and 
strange  to  us,  and  looking  so  quiet  and  placid,  with  the  sunshine  on 
their  trunks;  how  we  looked  at  them,  governor — ^you  and  I — and 
how  we  wondered  from  which  of  them  to  expect  the  cunning  arrow  to 
glance^  or  the  savage  form  to  come  leaping  towarde  us ! 


Part  V. 


I  LEFT  off  where  Joshua  and  I  stood  looking  in  among  the  trees. 
We  had  stood  so  for  several  minutes  without  seeing  anything  to 


We  soon  heard  the  stealthy  footsteps  again.  They  were  nearer  to 
me  than  Joshua,  as  if  the  movement  with  my  knife  had  been  seen. 
We  listened,  almost  holding  our  breath. 

Presently,  Joshua  half  turned  his  head.  Instantly  the  footsteps 
went  back.  They  had  not  been  so  quiet  as  before.  I  could  tell  the 
very  tree  they  had  stopped  behind.  I  got  up  and  went  to  it,  my 
knife  in  my  hand. 

I  had  no  sooner  got  close  to  it  than  I  heard  a  strange  cry,  and 
something  sprang  at  me. 

Joshua  says  I  gave  a  cry  too,  and  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  for 
five  minutes,  but  sat  on  the  ground  hugging  a  little  grey  monkey 
and  listening  to  his  yells  and  squeaks  as  if  I  understood  all  he  was 
saying  to  me. 

And  so  I  did,  my  poor  little  "  Friar  of  Orders  Grey."  I  under- 
stood how  he  had  suffered  through  having  known  and  learnt  to 
depend  on  such  a  selfish  animal  as  man.  I  could  well  £uicy  how  he 
had  watched  for  me  and  waited ;  how  he  had  gone  in  all  directions, 
in  the  hope  of  meeting  me,  till  he  had  well-nigh  worn  himself  out.  I 
understood  how,  when  he  had  at  last  found  me,  he  had  been  afraid  to 
come  to  me  while  Joshua  was  by  my  side  ;  how  he  had  approached 
me  stealthily  when  Joshua  went  away  amongst  the  trees  and  made  off 
when  he  came  back. 

I  understood,  too,  by  his  thinness  and  sorry  condition  altogether, 
how  the  softer  living  he  had  enjoyed  with  me  had  unfitted  him  for 
his  old  wild  life ;  how  he  had  no  appetite  for  his  own  food  after 
sharing  mine,  poor  as  that  was. 

**  I  see— I  see  ! "  says  Joshua.  "  Poor  little  chap  !  Associating 
with  the  superior  race  hasn't  done  much  good  to  yote." 

"  And  in  my  travels,"  said  I,  "  I  have  seen  better  creatures  than 
Friar  bear  witness  to  the  same  fact." 

Turning  his  back  on  Joshua,  he  chattered  to  me  for  some  time ;  but 
I  leamt  more  from  the  expression  of  his  poor  bloodshot  eyes  than 
from  his  chattering  mouth. 

How  far  had  he  travelled  ]  The  governor  and  I  both  understood 
the  importance  of  the  question  as  we  asked  it  in  our  thoughts  of  that 
poor  exhausted  creature.  I  had  a  longing  to  be  back  in  my  old  rest- 
ing place  and  to  do  the  hospitable  to  my  new-found  mate  so  far  as  lay 
in  my  power. 

As  for  poor  Friar,  after  the  first  trembling  and  excitement  at 
seeing  me  was  over,  and  we  had  given  him  water,  he  lay  down  beside 
me  and  went  to  sleep,  taking  care  to  keep  a  firm  clutch  of  my  sleeve, 
that  I  might  not  again  give  him  the  slip. 

Joshua  went  on  with  his  story.     At  first  he  had  to  stop  several 
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And  now  I  come  to  that  part  "which  you  must  hear  from  his  own 
lips  if  you  want  to  hear  a  story  that  would  hold  you  breathless  and 
make  you  think  yourself  listening  to  a  bit  of  an  exciting  romance. 
He  told  it  me  so  well  I  forgot  where  we  were,  and  found  myself  filling 
imaginary  pipes  as  fast  as  him.  I  shall  not  try  to  tell  it  as  he  told  it. 
I  could  not;  so  where's  the  use  of  attempting  it]  I  shall  just  set 
down  the  simple  facts,  which  will  not  spoil  his  story  when  we — ^when 
you  hear  it  from  his  own  lips. 

Now  it  seems  there  had  been  in  the  Wrexham  harbour  a  schooner 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  no  little  gossip  among  the  old  women  in 
men's  clothes  that  hang  about  the  water-side  and  do  nothing  but  look 
out  for  a  bit  of  mischief,  and  pounce  upon  it  wTien  they  find  it  as  on 
a  bit  of  gold  or  silver.  Yet,  apparently,  there  waa  little  about  this 
to  set  their  tongues  going ;  but  go  their  tongues  did.     It  was  the 

Zebra,  bound  for ;  and  the  captain  and  owner  was  a  friend  of 

Joshua  Vandereck's,  and  it  was  whispered  that  he  did  not  intend 
carrying  on  his  trading  on  this  voyage  in  an  altogether  fiair  and  above- 
board  sort  of  way. 

It  had  been  delayed  in  the  harbour  on  account  of  the  captain's 
illness  ;  and  Joshua,  when  he  went  to  see  him,  had  thought  his  state 
so  bad  that  he  had  often  tried  to  persuade  him  to  put  the  command 
of  the  vessel  in  other  hands.  But,  no ;  Captain  Garland — ^that  was 
his  name — was  obstinate,  and  seemed  to  think  he  might  as  well  give 
up  the  voyage  altogether  as  trust  the  command  of  the  Zebra  out  of 
his  own  hands.  It  was  this  man  that  promised  to  get  Joshua  a  berth 
with  some  relative  of  his.  This  was  the  only  creature  to  whom 
Joshua  had  told  of  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Elizabeth  con- 
cerning his  want  of  spirit  and  ambition.  ~  There  was  and  had  always 
been  a  great  liking  between  Vandereck  and  Garland,  and  the  last  two 
or  three  times  Josh  had  been  to  see  him  Garland  had  said, — 

"  I  may  do  something  for  you,  old  chap,  some  day."  Or,  "  Please 
God  this  voyage  tmms  out  as  I  expect,  I  shan't  forget  you,  Vandereck.*' 

That  sort  of  thing  he  had  often  said ;  and,  as  it  was  not  exactly 
his  way  to  say  such  things,  Joshua  had  been  rather  puzzled. 

WeU,  it  is  the  second  night  of  Joshua's  voyage  ;  the  weather  pro- 
mising to  be  foul  and  giving  him  plenty  of  work  to  keep  off  home- 
sickness. "  A  sail ! "  is  called.  The  Zebra  is  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  them.  She  hails  Joshua's  little  craft,  the  Venture,  By- 
and-by  Joshua  makes  out  that  Garland  wants  him  to  come  on  board. 
Joshua  demurs.  Garland  begs  him,  for  God's  sake,  and  swears  at 
him  for  a  hulking  lubber  that  doesn't  see  fortime  when  it's  under  his 
nose.  More  demurs  on  Joshua's  part,  and  more  begging  and  abuse 
on  Garland's,  and  Josh  at  last  goes  aboard  the  Zebra, 


"  *  You  look  at  me,'  says  Garland, '  as  if  I  were  a  dead  man  already,' 
and  he  stares  pitifully  into  my  face  to  see  what  impression  of  his 
state  I  really  have. 

"  My  visage  is  a  truth-telling  idiot.  He  sees  in  it  all  my  horror 
and  grief,  and  drops  his  face  into  his  yellow,  shaking  hands,  and  his 
cough  racks  him  sorely. 

"  *  Yes,'  says  he,  '  I  must  give  in,  I  must  give  in.  Oh,  my  wretched 
life !  Has  it  been  a  burden  on  my  back  all  this  time,  sticking  so 
close  when  I  have  so  hated  it  and  tried  to  throw  it  off;  and  now,  can 
nothing  keep  it  ]    li^o  physic  ?    No  mil  ?    No  cherishing  ? ' 

^'  I  melted  like  a  woman  at  the  sight  of  that  man's  agony.  It  was 
fearful. 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  suddenly  looking  up,  with  the  generous  old  light 
in  his  face  I  remembered  having  seen  when  he  was  a  bit  of  a  chap 
that  high ;  *  well,  Vandereck,  I  haven't  called  you  here  to  see  the 
dying  agonies  of  a  miser.  For  ten  years  I  have  had  this  thing  on  my 
mind ;  for  ten  years  I  have  pinched  and  screwed  for  this  voyage,  to 
buy  and  fit  up  this  ship  ;  and  now — now  that  all  is  ready  to  hand  to 
do  what  I  want  to  do — now,  if  I  must  give  all  up,  it  shall  be  to  no 
man  but  you,  Vandereck.  I  am  on  a  desperate  enterprise.  It  is  fall 
of  difficulty  and  hazard.  It  may  be  glorious — ^it  may  be  fatal. 
Vandereck,  will  you  share  it  with  me  ? — ^I  can't  yet  teach  my  tongue 
to  say,  take  it  of  me.  Will  you  share  it  with  me — the  difficulty  and 
hazard — the  chance  of  great  gain  or  ruin.'  " 

Then  Captain  Garland  told  Joshua  his  secret,  and  took  from  a 
locked  box  all  his  plans  and  charts  and  laid  them  before  him. 

It  seemed  that  twelve  years  before  then,  Garland,  when  a  third 
mate  aboard  a  ship  passing  these  islands,  had  gone  ashore  on  one  of 
them  to  shoot,  and  had  discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a 
way  of  realising  enormous  wealth. 

He  had  met  a  native — no  other  than  the  scholar  who  had  inter- 
preted for  Joshua, — with  whom  he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  talk,  and 
who  had  invited  him  to  come  again. 

"  It  seems,"  says  Garland  to  Joshua,  speaking  of  this  chap,  "  that 
some  Christian  had  tAught  him  to  call  every  man  *  brother,'  but,  at 
the  same  time,  to  be  as  wary  of  him  as  of  Satan  himself,  for  he  never 
talked  to  me  without  his  cunning  eye  being  glued  to  mine,  and  some 
diabolical  little  instrument  half  hidden  in  his  hand.  I,  for  my  part, 
humoured  him  by  using  the  same  affectionate  term  towards  himself, 
and  kept  my  pistol  in  my  pocket  and  my  finger  on  the  trigger ;  and 
in  this  way  we  would  sit  together  under  the  sweet-smelling  blossoms 
of  some  curious  tree  and  converse  for  hours.  The  captain  allowed  me 
to  make  several  visits,  as  I  always  took  care  to  return  on  board  with 
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versations  with  this  fellow,  and  the  things  the  natives  would  take  in 
exchange  for  pearls,  which  were  found  in  much  abundance  and  only 
valued  by  them  as'  ornaments.  They  had  evidently,  he  said,  never 
heard  that  Europeans  set  any  store  by  them — ^the  same  of  ivory  and 
of  silver  in  the  native  state.  There  was  a  great  deal,  too,  in  Garland's 
papers  about  some  very  valuable  mine ;  and  this  Joshua  seemed  to 
think  the  most  promising  of  any. 

"  Well,"  says  Joshua,  "  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  sitting  there 
opposite  that  man  with  his  shaking  hands,  which  seemed  always 
trying  to  keep  themselves  free  of  Death's  grasp,  to  clutch  the  coveted 
treasure  which  had  been  tempting  them  all  these  years,  looking  at  the 
fire  in  his  hollow  eyes,  and  listening  to  his  excited  voice,  I  caught  the 
island  fbver  of  him.  I  thought  of  my  'Lizbeth  dressed  like  a  duchess, 
and  with  a  purse  as  full  of  gold  as  her  heart  is  of  charity.  I  thought 
of  the  grandeur  of  me — Josh  Vandereck,  the  lazy  goodrfor-naught, 
coming  back  a  rich  man  tx)  his  native  place.  It  seemed  marvellous, 
and  yet  so  easy. 

"  I  yielded — I  consented  to  go  with  him.  He  would  not  let  me  go 
ashore ;  he  would  not  trust  me,  not  he.  So  I  wrote  to  my  wife, 
trusting  the  secret  to  her,  whether  he  should  please  or  no.  I  took 
the  letter  back  to  my  craft,  and  gave  it  to  one  of  the  boys,  and  bade 
them  go  back  at  once  and  instructed  them  in  all  they  were  to  do. 

"  In  a  few  hours,  when  I  had  begun  to  act  as  Garland's  right  hand, 
there  began  such  a  storm  as  I  never  saw  before,  as  I  have  never  seen 
since,  as  I  hope  never  to  see  again  whilst  I  live." 

And  here  Joshua  broke  off,  and  would  have  from  me  again  the 
whole  story  of  how  his  little  fishing-smack  was  wrecked  in  that  very 
storm ;  how  an  old  hat  of  his  and  a  neckcloth  of  one  of  his  men  were 
washed  ashore  with  pieces  of  the  wreck  beyond  Eastwier  ;  how  Eliza- 
beth had  his  death  recorded  in  her  Bible  ;  how  she  called  the  sea  his 
grave ;  and  how  she  would  lay  upon  it  one  flower  of  each  season ;  and 
how  you,  Margaret,  had  seen  her  stand  beside  it  holding  a  little  one  by 
each  hand  while  she  talked  to  them  of  "  father,"  as  the  very  bravest 
and  best  man  that  ever  lived. 

And  to  all  this  and  more  that  you  and  Elizabeth  have  told  me 
Joshua  listened  with  a  smile  and  a  far-away  look,  and  muttering  now 
and  then,  in  a  thick  voice, — 

"Isee— Isee!" 

Or,- 

"  Did  she  1     Did  'Lizbeth  say  that  ] " 

Or,- 

"  Ah  !  yes ;  that's  'Lizbeth  ! " 

Or,  with  a  sudden  burst  that  would  make  poor  Friar  jump, — 


"  Almost  at  the  outset/'  says  Joshua^  "  Garland  made  me,  as  I  may 
say,  acting  commander,  though  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  captain 
in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

" '  It's  no  use/  poor  Garland  said  once,  when  he  was  trying  to 
think  something  out  for  me.  *  It's  no  use,  Vandereck,  you  must  take 
it  all  into  your  own  hands.  I  little  thought  to  say  that  to  any  man 
about  this  ship  and  this  voyage.  Ah,  how  I  have  thought  of  it  these 
ten  long  years  1  And  now — now  that  I  have  realised  all  my  hopes  as 
regards  this  ship — now  that  I  have  really  set  out,  Death  is  after  it. 
I  feel  him  following  it  as  in  fall  sail.  There  is  a  fear — an  imceasing 
fever  and  restlessness  in  my  blood — ^that  makes  me  know  I  am  pur- 
sued. I  hear  strange  noises,  as  of  the  flapping  of  ghostly  sails.  I 
see,  with  these  half  blind,  burning  eyes,  phantom  masts  crossing  and 
entangling  with  mine.  And  if  ever  I  see  that  land,  that  shore  of 
shores,'  he  said,  looking  at  me  with  a  despair  such  as  I  had  never 
seen,  *  if  ever  I  get  within  eyesight  of  it,  Vandereck,  I  know — I  know 
what  pilot  will  come  to  meet  me.' " 

Then  Joshua  told  me  how  well  they  braved  that  storm,  though 
Garland's  crew  were  as  surly  a  set  as  he  had  ever  been  thrown 
amongst. 

Then  they  wanted  to  go  back,  and  turned  crusty.  Joshua,  in  the 
captain's  name,  ruled  them  as  with  a  rod  of  iron.  He  was  beset  on 
all  sides  with  difficulties.  The  rascals  even  burned  some  of  his  charts 
and  things.  He  lost  months  and  months  going  out  of  his  way.  Pro- 
visioxis  fell  short 

He  was  successful  at  last,  and  found  himself  one  morning  going 
ashore  on  that  island  on  which,  it  seemed,  he  was  to  remain  his  life 
through. 

The  rascally  crew  1  Oh !  if  ever  I  come  across  one  of  them  I'll 
make  the  world  too  hot  for  him.  Joshua  rows  ashore  several  times^ 
sees  the  natives,  converses  with  our  friend  "  Brother  Wiseacre,"  brings 
him  specimens  of  the  things  he  wishes  to  make  exchanges  for,  and 
gets  on  so  well  his  hopes  grow  and  grow. 

He  has  to  make  a  three  days'  stay  once  far  inland. 

"  I  come  at  evening,"  says  he,  "  happy  and  full  of  hope.  I  come 
to  where  I  left  my  little  boat.  There  it  is,  dancing  in  the  sunlights 
I  hear  chattering  among  those  behind  me.  I  look,  and  see  them  all 
staring  across  the  sea.  I,  too,  stare  across  the  sea.  My  ship !  my 
ship  !  Where  is  she  1  Oh,  that  white  speck  !  Shall  I  ever  forget  it  ? 
Shall  I  ever  forget  how  I  stood  looking  till  my  eyes  seemed  to  turn 
blind  in  my  head  ?  Then  the  yells,  the  fury,  of  those  greedy  devils 
when  they  saw  how  all  the  fine  things  that  had  been  promised  them 
had  disappeared !     I  stopped  my  ears  and  stared  still,  and  never 
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aud  there  is  all  my  story." 

It  was  now  high  time  for  us  to  be  on  the  move.  We  woke  Friar, 
and,  as  he  showed  a  particular  wish  to  lead  the  way,  we  allowed  him 
to  do  so.  We  had  not  gone  very  far  when  I  found  I  knew  the  objects 
about  me.     We  were  close  on  my  old  territory. 

Well,  we  slept  that  night  in  my  cave,  and  in  the  morning  I  showed 
Joshua  how  fidthful  old  Friar  had  laid  a  heap  of  sticks  upon  the 
ashes  of  my  signal-fire. 

We  were  some  days  without  daring  to  light  it. 
At  last  we  both  got  so  weak  and  so  despairing  we  thought  that 
any    movement,   any  effort,   would  be  better    than    that    monoto- 
nous, hopeless  life ;  so  we  lighted  it,  and  kept  it  burning  day  and 
night.   • 

One  morning  I  found  myself  unable  to  lift  myself  up  from  my  bed 
of  leaves  in  the  cave,  and  Joshua  crawled  out  by  himself  to  fetch  me 
some  fresh  water  and  to  light  a  fire  to  cook  some  of  our  dried  fish  for 
breakfast. 

He  had  been  gone  hardly  two  minutes  when  he  came  rushing  back, 
seized  hold  of  my  shoulders,  and  dragged  me  up. 

He  dragged  me  out  of  the  cave,  into  the  bright  morning  sunshine. 
I  clung  to  him,  and  staggered  along  as  best  I  could.  I  thought  the 
natives  were  upon  us,  and  I  felt  too  weak  and  &int  to  help  mysel£  I 
trusted  to  him  like  a  baby. 

He  stood  me  where  I  could  lean  my  back  against  a  rock.  Then  he 
pointed  out  across  the  shining  waters.  I  looked  where  he  pointed, 
and  then  I  looked  at  him,  and  he  looked  at  me.  Then  his  eyes 
poured,  and  mine  poured;  and  then,  like  two  fools,  we  fell  to  shouting 
to  one  another,  as  if  we  had  been  miles  asunder, — 
"  A  sail !  a  sail !  a  sail ! " 

Oh,  how  we  shouted !  and  how  wo  piled  the  fire  ! 
We  were  in  suspense  the  whole  day  long. 

She  sailed  on  stately  and  beautiful — ah,  how  beautiful  to  us  ! — 
and  heedless  as  if  she  had  never  a  heart  in  her. 

I  can  hardly  remember  what  wo  did  that  day ;  the  shore  seemed 
as  nothing  to  us ;  ears,  and  eyes,  and  everything  leaned  seawards. 

Looking  back,  I  can  remember  that  Friar  seemed  uncomfortable 
and  restless.  Our  excitement  was  quite  a  new  thing  to  him  and  he 
did  not  like  it.  He  did  not  like  it  at  all.  As  I  sat,  leaning  my  back 
against  the  cliff's,  he  would  come  and  sidle  up  close  to  me,  and  watch 
Joshua  waving  a  tall,  slim  tree  on  some  height,  or  piling  the  signal- 
fire,  or  trying  the  strength  of  his  voice.  Friar  would  watch  and  look 
from  him  to  me  with  a  bewildered,  troubled,  piteous  kind  of  look, 
as  if  he'd  say,  "What  u  he  doing?"     And  then  he  would  chatter 


All  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  we  hailed  that  ship,  and 
signalled  to  her ;  and  she  took  no  more  notice  of  us  than  did  the  son 
in  the  heavens. 

The  night  came  oa,  and  all  the  night  we  signalled  to  her,  ancl 
hailed  her ;  and  she  took  no  more  notice  of  ns  than  did  the  stars 
and  moon. 

Just  before  dawn  we  fell  into  a  sleep  in  the  open  air,  for  Joshuay 
with  his  exertions,  was  almost  as  done  up  as  I  was  with  my  fever, 
or  ague,  or  whatever  it  might  be  that  had  seized  me.  We  slept  near 
each  other,  just  outside  my  cave ;  and  I  remember  Friar  woke  me 
two  or  three  times  by  giving  a  clutch  at  my  arm,  and  a  little 
whimper. 

I  thought  nothing  of  it  at  the  time ;  but,  poor  little  brute,  how 
often  I  have  thought  of  it  since,  and  how  he  must  have  had  human 
— ay,  more  than  human — instincts  of  what  was  to  come  ! 

Well,  when  I  woke  fully  it  was  a  glorious  day  :  a  glare  of  blue 
over  our  heads,  and  as  bright  a  sea  as  ever  rolled.  My  starting  up 
woke  Joshua.  He  hardly  gave  me  a  look ;  he  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  with  his  two  broad  hands.raised  to  his  eyes  as  a  telescope. 

Then  he  turned  to  me.  I  suppose,  though  I  could  not  speak  a 
word,  my  face  somehow  asked  him  all  that  I  would  ask ;  for  he 
nodded.  His  eyes  danced  in  water.  He  nodded  and  pointed  with 
his  thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  in  a  voice  gentle  and  low,  like  a  woman's,  "  I  can 
see  the  wings  of  our  delivering  angel  still — further  from  us,  but 
nigher  land." 

I  asked  him  to  help  me  to  our  look-out  place. 

As  we  came  up  the  path  that  lay  over  oiu:  cave,  I  noticed  some> 
thing  dark  lying  on  the  light  sand. 

We  saw  that  it  was  Friar. 

We  «rent  close  and  looked  at  him.  He  was  dead.  Joshua  took 
something  up  in  his  hand  and  showed  it  me ;  and  his  eyes  were  very 
bright.  We  both  had  one  feeling,  and  were  both  ashamed  of  it  It 
was  this : — ^We  both  felt  how  that  shot  &om  a  human  hand  was 
more  precious  to  us  than  the  gentle,  happy  life  it  had  murdered. 

We  looked  at  it,  that  shot  in  Joshua's  hand,  and  were  full  of  joy 
and  excitement  at  its  meaning. 

Ah  1  how  our  eyes  did  search  that  beach,  and  that  rock,  and  those 
other  rocks  for  oiu:  little  friend's  destroyer  ! 

What  was  his  death  to  us  then  1 — ^what  but  a  matter  for  joy,  since 
it  proved  the  amval  on  the  island  of  another  of  oiu*  own  noble 
race? 

Joshua  was  the  first  to  see  a  sight  that  made  us  break  out  shout- 
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to  it  and  making  off  at  once ;  but,  as  we  turned  the  comer,  between 
two  cliffs,  we  dashed  against — a  man — or,  I  should  say,  he  dashed 
against  us. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  he  was  bj  no  means  as  pleased  with  the 
encounter  as  we  were ;  for  his  pistol  clicked  close  to  our  face  in  an 
instant,  and  he  made  a  step  or  two  backwards,  hallooing. 

"  Hold  hard  there,  strangers ;  gently,  will  yer  1" 

Joshua,  in  his  delight  at  seeing  another  face,  fell  to  laughing. 

The  man  stared  at  us  both,  and  then  slowly  dropped  his  pistol, 
saying  to  Joshua, — 

"  Well,  you're  a  ticklish  customer,  anyhow.  How  long  does  that 
sort  o'  fit  last  you,  now  ] " 

"  Lord  love  you,  mate  !  Stand  a  little  out  o'  the  sun.  You're  too 
bright  to  look  at,"  says  Joshua,  and  laughs  louder  and  louder ;  then, 
serious,  on  a  sudden,  he  says, — 

"  Only  think  of  us,  mate ;  we're  alone  here,  poor  shipwrecked 
sailors,  and  I  was  here  four  years — four  years,  mate— before  he  came, 
a  prisoner  to  the  savagest  creatures.  And  I've  a  wife  at  home  that 
thinks  me  dead,  a  wife  and  two  children." 

The  stranger  leaned  against  the  rock  and  stared  at  us.  Then  he 
took  a  long  look  all  roimd,  and  said,  as  if  to  himself, — 

"  Wall,  if  you  had  been  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  with  one  leg 
doubled  up  and  one  sleeve  hanging  loose,  and  a  sheet  o*  verses  in 
your  hand,  you'd  have  to  sing  uncommon  well  to  make  that  story  go 
down  Seth  Bamham's  throat.  But  here,"  and  he.  spat,  and  took 
another  long  stare  round,  "  I  don't  know ;  it  don't  look  just  the  sort 
of  place  for  lying  to  be  fashionable  in.  What !  tickled  again, 
friend]" 

For  Joshua  had  begun  laughing,  and  shaking  the  American's  hand. 

"  Oh  !  mate,"  says  he,  "  you  are  so  handsome." 

"  Come,  you're  mighty  easy  to  please  in  these  parts,  anyhow." 

"  Oh  !  you  don't  know  what  you  are  to  us,  that  have' only  seen  one 
another  for — time  out  of  mind." 

"  Wall,"  says  the  American,  "  that  makes  a  difference,  certainly. 
Hallo  !  what's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

For  just  then  the  strength  that  excitemept  had  given  me  had  gone 
again.     I  had  fallen  flat  at  their  feet. 

The  American  gave*  Joshua  his  flask  of  brandy,  and  I  heard  talking 
as  they  bent  over  me — ^heard  fhem  faintly,  as  if  I  were  some  great 
distance  away. 

I  know  that  Joshua  begged  for  us  to  go  at  once  to  the  ship ;  he 
thought  a  change  of  clothes  and  a  bed  would  alone  cure  me.  I  know 
that  the  other  demurred. 


cave,  and  saw  him  depart,  half  affectionately,  half  sulkilj. 

**  Joshua  Yandereok,"  I  said,  when  he  came  and  sat  by  my  side,  as 
I  lay  on  my  bed  of  leaves,  **  what  if  I  have  such  an  illness  as  he 
speaks  of  1    What  if  they  will  not  have  me  aboard?" 

I  had  seen  on  Joshua's  face,  ever  since  we  woke  that  morning,  that 
the  hope  which  had  come  to  him  after  all  those  hopeless  years — ^the 
hope  of  seeing  Elizabeth  again,  and  his  children  and  his  country — 
the  hope  of  being  borne  away,  and  in  that  very  ship :  that  hope,  I 
could  see,  had  become  a  part  of  him — ^had  set  his  blood  on  fire,  and 
burnt  up  all  the  quiet  patience  and  resignation  he  had  had  so  long. 

When  I  spoke  about  them  not  receiving  me  aboard,  he  quietly 
turned  his  head  away  from  me. 

He  sat  so  long  a  time,  and  I  knew  that  he  thought,  and  that  he 
suffered. 

Suddenly  he  turned  upon  me,  with  bloodshot  eyes, — 

"  I  must  go  away  in  yon  ship,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  help  it,  I  must, 
IwiUl" 

"  That's  it,  mate,"  I  said.  "  You  must.  You  will.  Thank  God, 
you  see  it  so  ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean  1 "  he  asked  me  ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
speaking  like  that  and  smiling  at  me  and  looking  happy  ?  I  tell  you 
go  I  must,  though  I  leave  you  here  a-dying." 

And  I  answered  him — 

"  And  /  say  go  you  must,  though  you  leave  me  here  a-dying." 

{To  he  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 
THE   prince's   slander. 

AlouetU.  They  say,  papa,  Prinoes  sometimes  are  scandaloiu  .  . 
Do  wickedness,  say  wickedness. 

Astrologos.  Believe  it  not ; 

Those  are  the  dreams  of  your  ontntored  babyhood. 
Princes  are  like  the  stars,  which  move  in  rhythmical 
Carves  of  the  infinite  cone,  above  aU  qnestlomngs. 

AUmette,  And  yet  you  ask  yoor  questions  of  the  Pleiades, 
The  Hyades,  Arcturus,  Bigel,  Sirius. 
What  is  the  use  ? 

Astrologos.  Be  off  to  bed,  Miss  Prateapace. 

The  Comedy  of  Dreams, 

Mr.  Carinoton's  conversation  with  the  Eaxl  took  place  some  time 
after  Prince  Oistravieff  had  left  Delamere,  but  before  that  Russian 
noble's  course  of  intrigue  and  iU-luck.  The  Earl,  who  received  in  his 
private  apartment  no  one  except  Mr.  Carington  and  Dr.  Oliphant, 
had  not  been  informed  of  the  fracas  between  the  Prince  and  Frank 
Noel,  or  even  of  the  Russian's  abrupt  departure.  Nor  had  he  looked 
at  his  letters,  being  in  that  torpid  state  which  results  from  a  weaken- 
ing attack.  However,  when  Carington  had  left  him,  after  reflecting 
with  peevish  admiration  on  his  friend's  audacity,  he  rang  his  bell,  and 
told  Lucy  to  bring  him  a  heap  of  letters  which  lay  on  the  table. 
Then  he  dismissed  her  with  a  slight  nod.  The  poor  child  who,  with 
all  her  frivolity,  loved  this  despotic  old  aristocrat,  went  away  and  felt 
disposed  to  cry.  She  didn't,  much  to  her  credit ;  for  she  felt  herself 
surroimded  by  mystery ;  the  Earl's  grim  kindness  was  less  than  it  had 
been,  and  the  brilliant  presence  of  Elinor  effaced  her. 

Very  few  of  his  letters  did  Lord  Delamere  deign  to  open ;  one  of 
them,  authenticated  by  the  Oistravieff  autography  and  princely  seal 
held  his  attention  at  once«    The  Earl,  a  man  not  easily  taken  aback, 
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Oistravieflf,  driven  from  Delamere  for  fear  of  Frank  Noel,  had  (as  we 
know)  jumped  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  inferior  animal  to  sting  under  all  difficulties  ; 
and  this  letter  frx>m  the  fagitive  Russian  contained  its  acupunctuie. 
It  was  delicately  written ;  the  thinnest  veneer  has  the  most  glistening 
polish.  Your  dull  rough  oak,  which  hath  no  surface  worth  mention- 
ing, cannot  be  worked  into  such  condition. 

The  Earl  swore  a  soliloquy  as  he  read  OistraviefiTs  letter.  The  Prince 
(with  whom  he  had  intimate  liaisons  not  requisite  to  be  here 
mentioned)  put  in  a  very  graceful  way  the  insult  which  he  had 
received  from  a  person  of  low  birth,  whom  he  had  accused  (ou 
sufficient  evidence)  of  cohabiting  with  a  young  woman  then  at 
Delamere.  Nothing  could  give  him  greater  annoyance  than  to  be 
engaged  in  a  dispute  in  a  friend's  house ;  therefore  he  left  at  once, 
trusting  the  Earl  would  consider  he  had  done  the  best  thing,  since  he 
would  not  trouble  his  friend,  during  his  illness.  The  quarrel  betwe^a 
himself  and  this  young  Englishman  (evidently  a  person  unused  to  the 
society  of  gentlemen)  was  caused  by  an  inadvertent  remark — he  had 
supposed  Mr.  Noel  to  be  married  to  a  lady  whom  he  met  in  his 
company,  as  the  servants  and  the  people  of  the  hotel  had  noticed 
that  they  slept  in  the  same  room.  It  was  of  course  no  affair  of  lus  ; 
but,  finding  the  lady  and  gentleman  together  at  Delamere,  he 
naturally  made  the  mistake.  Mr.  Noel  had  behaved  with  much 
insolence ;  and  as  the  Earl  was  ill  the  Prince  thought  it  best  to 
return  to  London  for  a  time — especially  as  he  had  important  afiairs 
to  transact  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Riissias. 

The  fiery  Earl  broke  out  like  a  sky-rocket.  He  rang  his  bell  fiercely, 
he  wanted  to  see  everybody,— especially  did  he  want  to  see  Carington. 
He  had  to  wait ;  that  imperturbable  gentleman  had  induced  Elinor 
and  Frank  and  Rupert  to  ride  with  him  to  a  famous  Force,  now 
reported  unusually  frozen. 

It  was  indeed  a  grand  scene.  They  forced  their  mountain  ponies 
up  the  ascent,  and  heard  the  great  ghyll  thundering  down,  shaking 
the  pine  wood.  Suddenly  they  reached  the  chief  falL  Here  Force 
was  fighting  Frost.  Here  winter  that  could  appal  the  barometer  was 
vainly  striving  to  battle  the  onset  of  water  descending  by  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Two  powers  of  nature  seemed  at  issue.  Professors 
Huxley  and  TyndaU  should  have  trodden  the  platform  of  grass,  snow- 
carpeted,  beneath  that  wondrous  leap  of  water.  The  snow  had 
finished,  leaving  sunshine  behind.  The'  nymph  Iris  made  game  of 
the  descending  spray,  leaving  her  seven  colours  upon  it.  As  Force 
brought  down  the  water.  Frost  caught  what  best  he  could  of  it ;  a 
million  dots  of  spray  became  iciculets — a  great  descent  of  water  became 
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power  of  the  world — ^bore  it  forward  with  a  speed  beyond  hindrance. 
Step  after  step— steps  made  for  Titans — the  fierce  Force  fell  toward 
the  irresistible  sea ;  meanwhile  Frost  caught  what  it  coidd — tiny 
spherules  of  icy-spray  thatt  a  lady  might  wear  on  her  lace,  and  huge 
masses  of  frozen  water  like  to  the  dnb  of  Herakles  the  demi-god — and 
retained  them  for  the  moment.  It  was  like  the  eternal  battle  between 
God  and  Fate. 

"Ah,"  said  Elinor,  her  speech  scarce  audible  from  breath  supprest, 
"  this  is  wonderful,  beautiful.  I  do  so  thank  you  for  bringing  me 
h«re,  Mr.  Carington.     Isn't  it  lovely,  Frank  ? " 

She  turned  to  that  gentleman,  who  looked  delighted — as  of  course 
he  ought. 

" You  might  just  as  well  have  said,  'Isn't  it  lovely,  Rupert T" 
says  that  othrar  erotie  young  fellow. 

Elinor  laughed  as  gaily  as  the  sunlight  on  the  water&lL  Mr. 
Carington,  with  happy  privilege  of  age,  tapped  her  pretty  cheek 
and  said, — 

"  You  asked  the  wrong  question,  my  child." 

"  Did  11"  she  said.  "  How  dreadfiil !  what  ought  I  to  have 
asked  ? " 

"  Am  I  not  lovely  ?  "  of  course,  responded  Mr.  Carington. 

Either  Elinor  blushed  or  the  sunset  that  touched  her  cheek  grew 
ruddier  than  its  wont. 

They  had  a  pleasant  ride  back  to  the  Great  Hall  of  Delamere.  By 
this  time  it  was  late  and  dark  in  the  short  winter  afternoon.  Bupert 
Fitz-Rupert  lifted  Elinor  from  her  pony  ;  when  she  descended,  after 
shaking  off  a  few  snow  flakes,  she  intoxicated  both  her  cavaliers.  I 
think  Frank  was  most  in  love^  for  he  was  slowest  and  sulkiest  Fitz 
said  lots  of  lively  things.  Frank  didn't.  As  toTkliss  Elinor,  perhaps 
she  thought  more  of  the  sulks  than  the  liveliness.  I  don't  know. 
Women  like  sometimes  to  put  a  man  in  a  bad  temper.  As  to  Mr. 
Carington,  he  said  gaily  to  Elinor, — 

"  Go  dress,  my  child.    Each  languid  swell 
Is  longing  for  his  dinner  belle." 

Hardly  time  was  there  to  do  more  than  dress ;  but  Mr.  Carington 
found  a  servant  waiting  to  say  the  Earl  particularly  desired  to  see 
him.  So  he  walked  on  to  Lord  Delamere's  apartment.  The  Earl, 
who  had  been  suppressing  his  fury  with  much  difficulty,  would  have 
broken  out  like  Vesuvius  with  any  man  save  Carington,  but  Caring- 
ton's  impenetrable  ice  was  too  much  for  the  fiercest  of  his  acquaint- 
ances.    All  the  Earl  could  do,  his  voice  choked  by  passion,  was  to 
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times  over,  partly  in  amusement^  partly  to  try  the  Earl's  patience. 
Just  as  that  quality  b^an  to  be  exhausted,  he  said, — 

"Ah!  Oistravieff." 

^'  You  see  what  he  says :  he  can't  well  be  wrong,"  said  the  Eaxl. 

''  He  is  a  greater  liar  than  any  Russian  I  ever  knew/'  said  Mr. 
Carington,  "  and  they  are  difiBicult  to  beat.  The  French  may  do  it>" 
he  went  on^  reflectively.  "A  Nicholas  or  a  Napoleon)  I  don't 
know." 

"  Confound  it,  Carington,"  cried  the  Earl,  "  you  are  playing  with 
me.  See  what  this  man  says ;  Prince  or  not,  Russian  or  not^  it  can 
be  proved." 

''Can  it?"  says  Mr.  Carington.  "Well,  it's  a  lie  all  the  same. 
I  don't  quite  see  that  scoundrel's  reason  for  telling  the  lie,  except 
for  the  pleasure  it  gives  him,  but  we'll  soon  sift  it.  'Gad,  Dela- 
mere,  I've  heard  this  before :  he  had  impudence  enough  to  say  it 
before  Frank  Noel,  and  the  result  as  to  his  nose  is  .  .  .  well  I  fear 
'  The  Foes  have  it:  " 

The  Earl  laughed,  he  couldn't  help  it,  but  the  Earl  sorely  wanted 
an  excuse  for  doing  what  he  knew  wrong ;  so  he  pursued,-  — 

"  Oistravieff  can  have  no  reason  for  lying  in  the  matter.  Your 
friend's  attack  upon  his  nose  is  just  what  you  or  I  would  have  made 
in  om:  hot  youth  if  any  man  had  dared  to  say  we  slept  where  we 
ought  not.  Carington,  you  grow  weak  as  you  grow  old.  You  forget 
that  not  only  will  young  men  be  young  men,  but  also  that  young 
women  will  be  young  women.  You  can't  believe  anything  against 
these  two  pets  of  yours." 

''  I  have  known  them  both  from  childhood,"  says  Mr.  Carington. 

"  Good  Lord,  my  dear  fellow,  so  have  I  you.  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  he'll  go  to  a  child  of  the  opposite  sex. 
You've  kept  me  some  time  waiting  for  a  fight,  so  my  fury  is  iced " 

*'  So  am  I,"  interrupted  Mr.  Carington.  "  I  like  you  in  your  iced 
waterfall  state.  Now  come  ;  don't  let  old  friends  quarrel.  I  begin 
to  guess  why  Oistravieff  lied,  and  I  know  how  to  make  the  liar  tell 
truth.  But  of  that  let  us  say  no  more  ;  you  are  well  enough  to  dine 
in  Hall  to-day ;  it  will  do  you  good  to  come  down  among  the  young 
folk,  and  judge  them  for  yourself— ^md  how  delighted  they'll  be  to 
see  you  I "  • 

With  Carington  (as  indeed  with  all  true  masters  of  the  Art 
Persuasive)  words  were  a  mere  tithe  of  his  influence.  Gods  1  Could 
I  put  him  on  paper  I  the  eye  variable  as  the  sea,  the  mouth  fit  for 
kiss  or  epigram,  the  fluent  grace  of  movement,  the  delicate  flexible 
hand  that  was  ready  for  rapier  or  rapture — ^you  couldn't  resist  him ; 
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result  may  be  neither  to  your  satisfaction  nor  mine.     Still " 

"  No  results  ever  are  to  anybody's  satisfaction.  I  must  go  and 
dress.  If  you'll  do  me  a  second  smaller  favour,  let  Lucy  dine  with 
us." 

The  Earl  for  a  moment  hesitated. 

**  Very  well,"  he  said.     **  I  will  give  her  the  orders." 

"Upon  my  honour,"  thought  Mr.  Carington  to  himself,  as  he 
traversed  the  warm,  bright  corridor  to  his  own  apartment,  '*  I  think 
old  Charley  Delamere's  the  oddest  fish  I  ever  met.  I  suppose  the 
oddest  thing  about  him  is  that  he  never  quarrels  with  me,  though  I 
never  see  him  without  provoking  a  quarrel  Well,  we  shall  have 
him  in  Hall  presently — and  the  two  little  girls — and  the  boys.  I 
hope  the  dinner  is  good — Rachette  seldom  fails." 

Rachette  did  not  fail  this  time.  From  the  salad  of  red  Java  fish 
which  began  the  dinner,  to  the  appropriate  apple  snowballs  that 
ended  it,  everything  was  done  with  perfect  art  The  dinner  was 
served  on  an  elliptic  table,  in  the  cosiest  and  brightest  comer  of  the 
Great  Hall.  The  Earl  and  Mr.  Carington  faced  each  other,  and  by 
the  alternation  of  sex  Lord  Delamere  had  Elinor  on  his  right  and 
Fitz  Rupert  on  his  left.  Lucy  sat  between  Fitz  and  Mr.  Car- 
ington —  a  sylph  in  the  snowiest  muslin,  looking  as  if  she  had 
risen  like  an  exhalation  from  the  waterfall  Elinor  was  not  dis- 
satisfied to  have  Frank  near  her :  in  a  sea-green  silk  fringed  with 
ibam  of  lace  she  was  as  much  like  a  mermaiden  as  is  possible  for  any 
creature  who  has  legs  beneath  the  petticoat.  Mr.  Carington,  lover 
of  little  comedies,  was  much  amused  by  these  two  girls  and  two  boys. 
Frank  was  hit  sharp,  clearly — Rupert  was  ready  to  fall  in  love,  but 
could  not  make  out  the  difference  between  Lucy  and  Elinor.  The 
Earl,  rallied  by  a  plate  of  Rachette's  famous  Delamere  game  soup 
(essence  of  black  cock  and  ptarmigan)  and  a  glass  of  his  favourite  old 
Sercial  that  had  been  round  the  worid  oflener  than  Captain  Cook, 
became  an  appreciative  spectator. 

"  I  am  glad  to  get  you  out^of  your  den  into  the  Great  Hall,  Dela- 
mere," said  Mr.  Carington.  "  One  has  something  the  matter,  and 
then  gets  the  habit  of  being  ill.  You  are  well  enough  to  be  Prime 
Minister,  if  you  liked." 

"  K I  were  too  weak  for  that  post,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  should  order 
my  fimeral  at  once.  No  politics  for  me,  thank  you.  No ;  when  a 
man  reaches  my  age  he  has  passed  beyond  the  first  two  delights  of 
life— but  the  third  is  still  left  him." 

"What  are  those  first  delights,  my  lord]"  asked  Rupert  Fitas- 
Rupert. 

"  You  need  not  ask,  for  you  are  the  very  man  to  know  by  insight," 


The  girla  blushed.     Mr.  Carington  laughed,  and  said, — 

'*  I  was  wise  to  persuade  you  to  come  among  us  to-night^  Delamere. 
Tou  are  in  your  old  form.  You  will  be  well  to-mozrow,  and  can  tell 
Oliphant  to  go  to  the  deuce." 

'^  No,  indeed/'  said  the  Earl.  "  Let  him  cure  me,  ere  he  goes  to 
physic  that  black  gentleman  you  name  so  irreverently.  I'd  hare 
asked  the  doctor  to  dine  with  us,  had  I  known  I  could  eat  a  dinner 
in  company." 

^  Tou  can  do  a  deal  m<Nre  than  that,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  With 
a  slight  effort,  you  can  shame  us  young  fellows." 

*^  Tou  have  not  told  us  the  third  delight  of  life — ^that  which  lasts. 
Lord  Delamere,"  said  Frank  Noel. 

"  These  boys,  Carington  !  They  make  one  lecture  till  one  tires  of 
one's  own  prosiness.  War  and  Love — both  delights,  both  honors. 
So  is  the  third,  the  old  man's  resource,  Thought,  Sometimes  to  think 
is  pleasant — ^but  someimeB  I  The  Past  a  remorse,  the  Present  a  bore, 
the  Future  a  fear." 

''  Braithwaite,"  said  Mr.  Carington  to  the  antique  butler,  ^'  give  the 
£arl  some  dry  Sillery.  Such  cynicisms,  my  dear  Delamere,  must  be 
treated  medicinally.  K  the  Past  is  regrel^  may  not  the  I^^esent  be 
love,  and  the  Future  hope)  Come,  don't  let  trivial  things  annoy  you. 
I  am  with  you  that  Thought  is  the  great  solace  when  Love  and  War 
are  impossible.    If  there  is  another  world " 

"  If  ! "  interrupted  Frank  Noel 

*'  Frank,  I  beg  your  pardon. — I  assure  you  I  merely  used  the  word 
politely,  so  as  not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  numerous  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  prefer  annihilation.  I  never  argue — I  never  trouble 
people  with  my  creed.  If  a  gentleman  tells  me  his  great-grand- 
father was  a  monkey  I  may  be  snxprised  at  such  curious  genealogical 
pride,  but  I  am  too  ignorant  to  contradict  him,  and  I  hope  too  polite. 
Indeed  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  modem  enlightenment  is  making  men 
humble,  and  that  they  are  perfectly  fierce  if  you  deny  their  descent  from 
the  ourang  outang,  or  suggest  that  their  souls  may  be  immortal" 

"  What  a  boy  you  are,  Carington  ! "  said  the  Earl,  "  I  can  believe 
your  soul  to  be  immortal  Indeed,  when  one  sees  l^e  easy,  elastic, 
inde&tigable  movement  of  certain  human  spirits,  the  question  is 
settled.  I  know  what  just  now  you  were  going  to  say,  when  our 
young  firiend  interrupted  you  as  to  that  portentous  if.  I  always 
think  it  the  rascalliest  word  in  the  language.  Now  let  us  have  a 
wager,  Carington.  These  two  boys  shall  each  write  something  on  the 
word  IT— or  these  two  girls  shall  sing  their  rhymes,  throwing  dice  for 
choice  and  making  their  own  melody — and  you  and  I  will  decide  who 
is  winner,  and  ITi  give  her  a  diamond  ring." 
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difference  between  a  dactyl  and  an  anapaest 

**  You  can  write  rhyme,  ^111  swear,"   said  Mr.  Carington — "you 
xemember  the  old  Wmtonian  rhyme : 

*  From  head  to  foot  the  anapaest's  a  girl : 
The  dactyl  from  fair  foot  to  flowing  cnrl. ' " 

"  We  must  have  our  nonsense,"  said  Frank  Noel.  "  There  is  no 
resisting  Lord  Delamere  and  Mr.  Carington.  But  will  these  young 
ladies,  who  I  declare  have  hardly  said  a  word  to-night,  help  us  with 
music  1 " 

"  I  suppose  we  must,"  said  the  lady  in  white,  who  was  clearly  quite 
ready. 

"  I  will  try  not  to  be  very  stupid,"  said  the  lady  in  green. 

That  night  the  Great  Hall  awoke.  The  Earl  had  not  felt  so  gay 
and  brilliant  for  years.  Mr.  Carington  kept  him  up  to  the  mark. 
Mr.  Carington  held  the  theory  that  if  men  would  work  their  minds  as 
they  ought,  there  would  not  be  half  the  diseases  of  life.  We  are  too 
torpid  :  that's  his  theory.  If  we  work  it's  to  get  money  merely  :  the 
work  a  man  enjoys  is  of  another  sort.  Carington  was  once  heard  to 
say  that  a  fellow  who  passed  his  time  in  attempting  to  seduce  other 
men's  wives  was  more  moral  and  intellectual  than  a  stockbroker. 
The  Earl  of  Delamere  enjoyed  his  evening.  The  noble  Hall  was 
pleasantly  alight.  A  dinner  table  is  lost  in  one  niche  of  it  j  a  billiard 
table  in  another ;  a  group  of  musical  materials  in  a  third.  It  is  the 
sort  of  room  in  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  be  less  than  six  feet 
high  :  the  ladies  I  leave  to  their  own  dainty  devices.  They  may  be 
as  small  as  Titania,  who  can  tread  upon  one's  palm,  or  as  tall  as 
Aphrodite,  who  could  treat  AchiUeus  the  indomitable  as  if  he  were  a 
baby.  In  an  immense  hall  a  dot  of  a  woman  looks  fairy  like,  a 
woman  of  grand  build  looks  as  if  it  were  her  natural  home. 

i.  think  Lord  Delamere  took  things  too  pleasantly  to  quite  decide 
what  he  desired  to  decide.  He  had,  as  we  know,  that  foul  slander  of 
Oistravieff's  in  his  mind.  The  Prince  lied — a  thing  which  has 
happened  to  more  Princes  than  one.  Delamere,  after  illness,  suddenly 
getting  a  pleasant  time,  did  not  investigate  the  question  that  had 
brought  him  into  the  Hall.  He  enjoyed  his  evening  too  much. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well. 

It  was  quite  a  little  comedy  between  the  girl  in  white  and  the  girl 
in  green— not  to  mention  Frank  and  Rupert.  The  girls  were  puzzled 
by  each  other.  Lucy  was  as  much  perplexed  by  having  to  sit  down 
on  equal  terms  with  Elinor  as  Elinor  by  having  opposite  a  girl 
whom  she  had  regarded  as  a  waitress.  There  was  a  difference 
between  them.      One  was  lady,  pure  and  simple,  —  the  other  was 


pauronizmg,  znej  managea  zo  oecome  yeiy  gooa  irieuos.     .ana  luen  11^ 
was  a  question  about  the  poetic  toumanient  announced  by  the  £arL 

"  You  must  try  it,"  said  Mr.  Carington  to  both  boys  and  girls. 
"  I  want  him  to  be  in  good  health  and  good  humour.  This  is  the 
way." 

So  they  obeyed,  like  good  children.  And  the  dice  were  thrown. 
And  Rupert,  throwing  eleven  to  Frank's  seven,  chose  Lucy.  And 
thus  he  rhymed : — 

IF. 
If  only,  only,  only 

I  had  my  heart's  delight  * 
But  you  see  she  leaves  me  lonely 

To-night 

Each  night 

I  hope  she  dieams  about  me, 

That  pretty  girl  in  white ! 
IVhat  can  she  do  without  me 

To-night? 

Each  night  ? 

The  Earl  of  Delamere  laughed  as  Lucy  imblushingly  sung  this  to 
some  improvised  or  adapted  air.  He  was  quite  gay.  Mr.  Carington 
wanted  to  make  him  cheerful,  knowing  his  curious  temperament 

"  Any  more  ifsf"  asks  the  Earl. 

Obedient  Elinor  fluttered  her  green  about  her  and  sat  down  to 
the  piano,  not  half  so  self-possessed  as  little  Lucy,  There  is  frivolous 
force  in  one  class  of  women  :  prevalent  power  in  another.  The  words 
which  Frank  Noel  had  found  for  Elinor  fairly  suited  a  great  melody 
by  a  great  Master. 

IP. 
If.    'Tis  the  word  of  weaknees,  not  of  power. 

Blow  it  away  with  a  contemptuoVis  whiff, 
No  man  deserves  to  live  another  hour 

Who  uses  If. 

Into  the  battle !    Let  the  strife  be  hot  I 

Drive  down  the  foe  and  leave  them  stark  and  stiff ! 
There  may  be  agony  in  many  a  spot, 

But  never  If. 

Meet  your  own  darling,  wheresoever  is 

The  tryst,  in  woodland  dense,  on  breezy  cliff, 
And  she  will  give  you — ^well,  perhaps  a  kiss  ? — 

But  not  an  If. 

"I  shall  await  to-morrow  to  decide,"  said  the  Earl,  laughing — "You 
must  help  me,  Carington." 
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ELINOR   AND   LUCY. 

Asirologoa,  The  petty  paraUelograms  of  life 
Spoil  it :  the  terrible  right  angle  tyrannises. 
We  shrink  from  curves.    Look  at  our  doors  and  windows, 
And  small  straight  ugly  garden-plots.     I  wonder 
The  curves  of  trees  and  girls  are  not  abolished. 

AloueUe,    Papa,  I  dreamt  they  had  abolished  slates  .  .  . 
Those  dceadf  ul  thngs  I  have  to  do  my  sums  upon : 
Those  mmt  be  parallelograms. 

TIte  Comedy  of  Dreams. 

Snow  still.  The  Earl,  on  the  day  after  this  little  dinner-party,  was 
scarcely  so  well  as  usual.  In  his  complex  ailment  there  was  a  touch 
of  gout,  and  the  acid  in  his  blood  produced  parallel  acid  of  temper ; 
the  Earl  shut  himself  up,  sent  Lucy  Walter  away  crying,  and  would 
have  been  decidedly  uncivil  to  Carington  had  he  not  known  his  old 
friend's  keen  style  of  reply.  Rupert  and  Frank  went  off  for  a  long 
tramp  in  the  snow;  Elinor  and  Lucy  got  into  comfortable  chat  in  the 
Great  Hall,  being  thereto  encouraged  by  Mr.  Carington,  who  had  his 
reasons.  He  hinted  quietly  to  Elinor  that  it  would  do  no  harm  if 
she  grew  conversational  with  Lucy;  she  obeyed  her  adviser. 

Meanwhile,  when  the  yoimg  men  started,  without  any  special  idea, 
save  that  of  defying  and  enjoying  winter,  Frank  took  from  his  pocket 
a  map  of  the  district,  and  said  : 

**  Suppose  we  walk  into  Scotland  :  'tis  only  about  a  dozen  miles." 

"  Capital  notion,"  said  Rupert.  "  Well  make  sure  of  whisky  and 
cigars  first,  in  case  of  accident.     It  is  rather  wild  country,  I  fancy.'* 

They  looked  to  their  flasks  and  cases,  whistled  for  followers  a  whole 
troop  of  greyhounds,  and  started  gaily  through  the  snow. 

Although  good  friends  enough,  Rupert  and  Frank  were  not  confi- 
dential. Frank  thought  himself  in  love  with  Elinor,  Rupert  with 
Elinor  and  Lucy  likewise,  so  they  most  carefully  avoided  all  reference 
to  the  two  girls,  and  found  abundant  themes  of  conversation  in  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  the  dulness  of  the  road,  the  quality  of  their  cigars, 
and  so  forth. 

In  my  young  days  I  have  made  many  a  tramp  of  many  a  mile 
through  all  weathers,  from  hottest  sun  to  deepest  snow.  I  have  had 
comrades  of  many  kinds:  your  road-fellow  is  almost  as  hard  to  choose 
as  your  bed-fellow.  I  have  always  sought  adventures,  and  usually 
fqimd  them;  I  am  ready  for  the  old  game  again  ...  to  go  forth  with 
little  gold  and  much  gaiety ;  insatiably  athirst  for  the  glory  and 
the  honour  of  the  world.  0  they  are  inexhaustible.  There  is  more 
beauty  than  I  can  ever  estimate  in  that  medlar  tree,  which,  as  I 
write,  turns  to  colours  for  which  no  names  can  be  coined.     Turner 


It  was  a  good  twelve  miles  over  the  Scottish  border.  The  English 
invaders  were  tired  when  they  reached  a  quaint  hamlet  just  across, 
for  walking  in  deep  snow  is  not  flEtcile ;  even  the  greyhounds  had 
begun  to  scamper  less  merrily.  Frank  and  Rupert  found  themselves 
in  a  quaint  little  hamlet  of  a  dozen  houses  or  so;  there  was  one  inn — 
The  Old  Smithy — ^which  had  pleasant  firelight  coming  through  its 
casements  on  the  sAow. 

''  Let  us  eat  and  drink,"  exclaimed  Rupert  Fitz-Rupert ;  "  here  is  a 
haven  of  rest.     Are  we  in  Scotland,  landlord  or  blacksmith  % " 

The  question  was  put  to  a  burly  fellow  in  smith's  attire  who  stood 
at  the  inn  door,  his  grimy  fieice  lighted  with  a  humorous  huigh^  like 
the  flicker  of  his  forge  fire. 

"  Both,  your  honour,  and  parson  too,"  he  said.  "  What  can  we 
do  for  you  this  cold  day  ?  Any  ladies  coming  1  There's  nice  quiet 
rooms." 

"  He  thinks  we're  in  a  hurry  to  be  married,"  says  Frank,  **  where- 
as we  are  only  in  a  hurry  to  eat  and  drink.  Give  us  a  wedding  break- 
fast without  the  women,  old  boy." 

'<  For  gentlemen  who  have  walked  through  the  snow  without  meet- 
ing ladies,"  said  Mulciber,  gravely,  '^  I  think  something  warm  should 
be  prepared  ;  I  can  devil  you  thighs  of  turkeys ;  I  can  supply  steaks 
from  the  black  ox  of  Scotland ;  I  can  brew  you  whisky  punch  from 
my  remote  forefathers'  receipt,  and  will  take  my  oath  the  whisky  has 
never  paid  duty." 

"  I  think,  Noel,"  said  Fitz,  languidly  ...  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  a  chair,  and  was  looking  amazed  at  this  blacksmith  Boniface.  . .  . 
'^  I  think  we  had  better  let  him  get  us  what  he  likes ;  else  he  will 
either  talk  us  to  death  or  marry  us  .  .  .  anything  matrimonial  may 
happen  in  Scotland." 

"  AU  right,"  said  Noel,  "  get  us  everything  and  be  quick.  Turkey, 
steak,  punch,  anything  you  like.     Off  with  you ! " 

'^  You  are  a  young  gentleman  of  much  promptitude,"  said  the  fellow 
as  he  left 

"By  Jove,  Noel,  that  man  is  fatiguing,"  said  Fitz. 

"  Fancy  how  many  people  he  must  have  fatigued  in  his  time," 
replied  Frank.  "  He  is  evidently  one  of  the  high  priests  of  the  fugi- 
tives. What  a  pity  there  are  no  womankind  about  that  we  mi^t 
hoax  him." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  try  no  hoaxes  of  that  sort  in  Scotland,"  says 
Fitz-Rupert.  "  Why,  in  this  happy  country  you  are  married  to  a 
woman  if  you  happen  to  see  one  another  in  a  looking-glass.  1  wish  1 
was  across  the  border  again ;  I  shall  lose  my  liberty,  and  be  a  per- 
petual polygamist." 
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u  ever  sne  naa  oeen  wasnea ;  sne  was  nearij  six  leex,  mgn,  ner 
stalwart  red  arms  were  bare,  so  indeed  were  her  stalwart  red  legs,  for 
her  petticoat  only  just  touched  the  knee,  and  she  went  entirely  bare- 
foot. I  fear  that  if  the  devilled  turkey  had  not  been  so  a^^tizing,  our 
two  young  Englishmen  might  have  blushed.  No  reason — Jean  was  not 
ashamed  of  her  shapely  legs ;  she  was  as  good  a  girl  as  ever  stepped, 
and  her  real  primitive  innocence  might  almost  excuse  her  ignorance 
of  soap  and  water. 

The  boys  made  an  excellent  meal,  and  drank  quite  whisky  punch 
enough  to  prepare  them  for  their  journey  homewards.  On  that 
journey  they  had  jolly  talk,  having  warmed  into  each  other's  ways, 
and  got  pleasant  together.  Still,  while  they  made  great  fun  of  the 
sacerdotal  blacksmith  and  his  handmaiden,  sparse  and  seldom  was 
there  mention  of  Miss  Lucy  and  Miss  Elinor. 

To  those  young  ladies  let  us  return.  They  were  together  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  Earl  was  morose,  and  did  not  want  his 
attendant.  Mr.  Carington  was  in  his  own  apartment  on  that  capital 
country-house  excuse — wrUmg  letters,  Anj  one  who  could  have 
peeped  into  his  private  quarters  would  have  seen  him  reading  the 
Epistles  of  Horace,  his  favourite  study.  It  was  the  sole  topic  on 
which  he  bored  his  friends  a  Httle. 

"  Latin  that's  perfect,  sir,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  the  hours 
wore  to  brevity,  "  and  wit  that's  good,  and  Epicurus  in  his  happiest 
mood,  and  just  a  weakness  for  his  scented  curls,  and  just  a  little  love 
for  Httle  girls  .  .  .  that  is  my  Horace.  He's  no  giant,  but  the  loveliest 
poet  bom  in  LiUiput." 

Tall  Elinor  and  sparkling  little  Lucy  took  some  little  time  to  under- 
stand each  other,  in  fact,  it  may  safely  be  said,  that  they  did  not  do 
it  to  the  last;  however,  they  grew  civil  and  chattative.  The  Great 
Hall  was  dark  and  dull  enough,  with  snow  outside,  and  no  occupants 
except  these  two  girls.  Girls  take  such  a  time  io  understand  each 
other ;  they  have  such  odd  antipathies.  The  male  sex  are  perfectly 
logical ;  you  may  hear  a  fellow  say  : 

"  I  hate  old  What's-his-name ;  he's  so  devilish  good-looking,  con- 
found him ! " 

You  would  never  hear  a  girl  say  anything  of  that  sort,  if  you  lived 
into  the  twentieth  century  ;  no  girl  ever  hated  another  girl  .  .  . 
or  thought  her  good-looking. 

It  was  some  time  before  Elinor  and  Lucy  got  into  any  affinity, 
though  the  former  was  loyally  anxious  to  do  the  orders  of  her  adviser. 
When  thv  ^  did  talk  a  little  in  that  immense  old  hall,  darkened  by 
the  snow,  it  was,  perhaps,  not  a  very  sincere  talk ;  indeed,  how  could 
it  be  ?    Neither  knew  why  the  other  was  there  ;  neither  knew  why 


atx>ve  sucn  laeas  as  Atnene  nerseit.  iXow  tor  a  iragment  oi  tneir 
talk. 

Minor.  What  a  noble  old  hall  this  is !  Couldn't  we  get  up  glorious 
Christmas  revels  here  ? 

Lucy.  Ah,  yes ;  but  who*  would  come  to  help  us  1  I  think  you 
could  play  Robin  Hood  very  well,  and  I  would  be  Maid  Marian. 
What  a  splendid  Little  John  Mr.  Noel  would  make  ! 

Elinor.  He  is  rather  tall.  Mr.  Fitz-Rupert  would  do  capitally  for 
Friar  Tuck  if  he  were  well  padded. 

Lucif.  0,  what  a  shame  I  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  Mr. 
Carington? 

Elinor.  That  certainly  is  a  difficulty.  If  we  really  were  going  to 
do  it,  we  should  be  puzzled. — By  the  way,  who  was  the  king  at  that 
time  ?  I  never  could  learn  those  things  :  Mr.  Carington  would  make 
a  lovely  king. 

Lucy.  Wouldn't  he  1  Few  people  are  as  fit  to  be  kings  as  he  is. 
Only  there  is  the  Earl,  you  know. 

Elinor.  0,  he  ought  to  be  an  emperor,  a  kind  of  Julius  Csesar 
or  something  of  that  sort.     I  never  knew  anybody  like  him. 

Lucy  (after  a  pause).  How  long  do  you  think  of  staying  here  %  I 
am  afraid  you  will  find  it  dull. 

Elinor.  O,  no,  I  am  never  dull  anywhere.  As  to  staying,  I  don't 
know,  it  depends  on  whether  Lord  Delamere  gets  tired  of  me  and 
sends  me  away. 

Lucy.     You  hardly  see  enough  of  him  to  tire  him. 

Elinor.  No,  indeed  :  and  after  all  I  was  only  joking.  I  came 
here  by  accident  and  shall  go  away  by  accident.  I  am  thoroughly 
weary  of  it. 

Lucy.     0  don't  go  yet ! 

How  pathetically  she  said  it !  Yet  I  verily  think  that  little  Lucy 
would  have  given  not  only  her  pretty  ears  (like  pink  shells — ^this 
comparison  is  copyright)  but  also  the  earrings  wherewith  she  dis- 
figured ears  really  pretty  to  see,  if  Elinor  would  have  gone  away  at 
once.  Fancy  Lucy  with  Frank  and  Rupert  to  play  with.  What  a 
comedietta !  Now  it  was  difficult  to  play  comedietta  in  Elinor's 
presence.     Her  purity  was  dignity. 

The  two  girls  were  pretty  much  together  this  day,  for  the  Earl 
had  one  of  his  solitary  moods,  and  Mr.  Carington  went  in  for  his 
Horace,  wishing  them  to  see  something  of  each  other.  Carington 
knew  the  secret.  He  thought  that  in  time  to  come  it  might  be  well 
for  them  to  have  friendly  relations.  How  far  his  jud^^oent  was 
accurate  the  sequel  of  this  story  must  show. 

The  Earl  did  not  dine  in  the  Great  Hall  this  day.     He  was  tired. 
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fiowever,  there  was  tremendous  barking  ot  dogs,  and  m  came  Jbrank 
and  Kupert,  who  had  walked  back  from  Scotland,  tearing  themselves 
away  from  the  whisky-punch  and  the  red-legged  lassie.  They  got 
themselves  hastily  into'presentable  order,  and  did  not  render  Rachette 
very  fierce.  But  the  dinner  flagged  slightly :  the  boys  were  tired 
with  their  walk ;  the  girls  were  tired  of  each  other ;  Mr.  Carington 
was  tired  of  the  whole  affair,  and  heartily  wished  himself  on  "  the 
sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mali" 

Eachette  was  the  genius  of  the  occasion. 

Profanely  wrote  David  Garrick,-^ 

**  God  sends  as  good  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  oooks.'' 

It  is  a  great  mistake.  There  are  times  when  the  cook  is  master 
of  the  world.  He  may  give  a  great  general -an  indigestion  on  the 
eve  of  a  battle.  He  may  alter  the  course  of  empire  by  a  soufiet  d  la 
Bismarck  or  a  desetablissement  d  la  Gladstone,  A  dinner  is  a  poem : 
these  five,  who  were  rather  weary  and  disgusted,  felt  the  influence  of 
Bachette's  genius  :  his  culinary  epigrams  inspired  Mr.  Carington ; 
his  dainty  delicacies  were  as  delicious  to  the  girls  as  the  first  white 
violets  of  Spring,  those  charming  lodgers  in  a  lovely  bosom;  his 
grand  fillets  of  beef  and  puddings  of  woodcock  revived  the  energy  of 
the  young  gentlemen  who  had  tired  themselves  by  walking  into 
Scotland.  Every  one  awoke,  as  they  got  what  suited  them. 
Kachette  could  create  a  dinner — and  could  create  an  appetite.  There 
was  a  general  gaiety  by  the  time  they  reached  the  dessert — which 
itself  was  an  idyl. 

"  I  feel  better,"  quoth  Frank,  after  a  mighty  gulp  of  the  Earl's 
Lafitte.     "  I  begin  to  believe  that  dinner  is  a  great  institution." 

"  With  such  a  cook  as  Monsieur  Bachette,"  said  Mr.  Carington, 
"  and  such  wine  as  my  friend  Delamere  has  in  store.  0,  yes :  even 
the  ladies  agree  with  you  as  they  destroy  those  pretty  pyramids  of 
fruit,  and  drink  that  luscious  Tokay.  Archer,"  he  went  on,  turning 
to  the  butler,  "  ask  Monsieur  Eachette  if  he  will  kindly  come  in  for  a 
moment." 

Eachette  came  ...  a  Frenchman  of  small  stature  and  delicate 
hands,  with  a  humorous  mouth  and  the  whitest  apron  in  the  world. 
Those  five  fingers  of  his,  which  had  instinct  for  admixture  of  eatable 
substances,  were  also  good.at  caricature.  If  Eachette  had  not  been 
Lord  Delamere's  cook,  he  would  have  been  a  comic  artist  or  a  serious 
surgeon. 

*'  Eachette,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  you  and  I  are  very  old  friends 
— ^you  have  given  me  many  a  good  dinner  in  London ;  but  to-day  I 


xie  lOOJL  a  aiamoua  irom  nis  nnger  as  ue  ispoiLe.  ruicaei^us  a 
acknowledgments,  etc.,  mnst  really  be  left  to  the  reader's  imaginfttion. 
Oddly  enou^  Elinor,  not  usuaUy  an  acute  observer,  wondoed  why 
Canngton  had  done  this,  remembering  that  never  before  had  she 
noticed  a  ring  upon  her  Adviser's  finger.  Doubtiipss  Mr.  Carington 
had  his  reasons.    He  seldom  acted  without. 

^'By  Jove,"  exclaimed  Bupert  Fitz-Rupert,  when  Bachette  had 
left,  "  what  a  glorious  dinner  we  ought  to  get  to-morrow  ! " 

"  Rachette  could  not  cook  a  bad  dinner,"  said  Mr.  Carington. 

After  this,  eventide  grew  pleasant.  The  boys  told  their  adven- 
tures, exaggerating  here  and  there  for  artists'  reasons.  The  girls 
sang.  Billiard  balls  were  rolled  about.  There  succeeded  genend 
gaiety  to  the  slight  sulkiness  wherewith  dinner  ^ad  commenced. 
By-and-by,  somehow  or  other,  converse  turned  on  the  rare  mana- 
scripts  in  the  Delamere  library,  and  Mr.  Carington  mentioned  one, 
superbly  illuminated,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  twelfth 
eentiiry.  Lucy  proposed  to  fetch  it,  and  tripped  off  for  that 
purpose. 

"A  big  book  for  a  little  girl  to  cany,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  as 
he  took  it  from  her.  A  fine  vellum  folio  was  it,  with  gold  clasps 
much  worn.     The  title  was — 

"  The  Princess  and  the  Minstrel." 

The  capital  letters  of  each  stanza  (a  stanza  of  eight  always)  had 
glorious  colour,  quaint  humour,  sometimes  a  touch  of  true  poetry. 
Thus  it  began  .  .  .  turning  old  English  to  new : 

**  There  was  a  Princess  long  ago 

And  proud  were  all  the  free  folk  of  her, 
And  much  they  ]xmgM.  that  a  Lover 

Of  knightly  fairth,  Bhould  come  to  blow 

Away  her  fair  white  maiden  snow. 
But  no  such  kni^^ht  could  they  discover, 
All  were  beneath  her  :  none  above  her. 

Was  there  her  equal  ?    No,  no,  no." 

Mr.  Carington  laid  the  book  down  on  the  table,  and  they  studied  its 
ajitique  characters  and  curious  graphic  touches. 

'.'Those  old  artists  of  the  monasteries  could  paint,"  he  said.  "  Look 
at  that  tomtit,  blue  and  gold,  hanging  feet  upward  to  an  over-ripe 
apple.     The  old  monk  that  sketched  that  had  seen  it  many  a  time." 

"  Ah !  and  that  cat  watching  the  pigeons,"  exclaimed  Lucy.  "You 
can  see  she  only  pretends  to  be  asleep.  Hof  wonderfully  green  her 
eye  is  made  .  .  .  just  the  little  you  see  of  it." 
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be  that  pretty  girl  asleep." 

"  Should  you  1 "  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  Well,  the  story  is  changing, 
and  I  wish  you  girls  would  insist  on  the  boys  doing  it  into  modem 
English  for  you.  That  pretty  girl  asleep  is  a  princess :  night  after 
night  a  nightii^ale  comes  and  sings  to  her  some  mysterious  verse : 
she  vows  she  will  many  nobody  except  the  author  of  that  verse.  So 
far  have  I  gone  with  much  difficulty ;  if  Frank  and  Fitz  would 
decipher  the  rest  of  the  poem,  I  should  be  almost  as  grateful 
to  them  as  I  am  to  Rachette.  The  last  bit  of  illumination  is 
mournful  enough." 

He  was  right  The  Princess  of  the  poem  in  sea-green  silk  was  a 
sobbing  heap  on  a  couch,  while  a  tall  old  person  with  long  white 
hair  and  black  velvet  apparel  walked  away  from  her. 

"  Poor  green  Princess  ! "  says  Elinor. 

"  This  is  better  than  Punch,  ^  says  Fitz-Rupert. 

Just  then  came  a  message  from  the  Earl  to  say  he  should  like  to 
see  Mr.  Oarington. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   PRINCESS   OISTRAVIEFF. 

"  A  serf  may  be  the  prettiest  of  Prinoessea  : 
A  Prince  the  most  oontemptible  of  slayes." 

Two  things  astonished  London  .  .  .  London  proper,  I  mean,  which 
lies  within  a  half-mile  radius  of  Saint  James's  clocL  One  was  the 
disappearance  of  Prince  Oistravieff,  who  filled  some  space  in  the  world, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  marriageable  rascal.  The  other  was  the  more 
brilliant  appearance  of  the  mysterious  pony-driving  young  lady  whom 
fast  journalists  had  made  illustrious  as  Lily  Page.  The  fast 
journalists  could  not  keep  pace  with  this  brilliant  charioteer.  She 
was  too  dashing  for  even  the  greatest  master  of  the  lively  leader. 
She  puzzled  everybody.  It  could  not  be  discovered  where  she  lived 
or  who  she  was.  But  she  seemed  to  wear  a  lovelier  dress  and  drive 
a  brisker  pair  of  ponies  every  day.  She  paraded  London  on  the 
afternoons  like  a  magic  butterfly.  People  made  up  parties  to  see  her 
drive  by.  There  was  want  of  a  new  sensation.  I>r.  Going  hjad  pro- 
mised the  end  of  the  world,  but  the  day  had  passed  and  the  world 
whirled  on.  An  invasion  had  been  threatened,  but  the  plump 
poultry  of  Dorking  laid  their  eggs  in  peace.  So  Lily  Page  was  the 
centre  figure  in  London  life,  and  everybody  tried  to  make  out  the  gay 
enigma. 
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fortunate  if  her  visit  was  rumoured  beforehand,  which  by  some 
accident  was  commonly  the  case.     Her  wild  gray  eyes  and  mighty 
masses  of  dark  hair  falling  over  wonderful  white  shoulders  made  the 
prettiest  actresses  jealous  .  .  .  and  not  the  actresses  only.     Omne 
quod  exit  in  ess  objects  to  beauty  more  remarkable  than  its  own. 
No.  Six  looked  an  uncomfortable  woman  to  marry,  but  she  magnetised 
all  beholders.   If  she  brought  people  to  the  opera,  she  at  the  same  time 
maddened  the  prima  donna,  whose  highest  notes  and  cleverest  acting 
could  not  distract  public  attention  from  that  stage  box  on  the  grand 
tier,  where  sat  a  mysterious  and  beautiful  woman,  still  as  a  statue 
from  her  entry  to  her  egress.     Late  she  commonly  came,  early  she 
went.    A  dark  green  brougham  with  a  pair  of  thorough  bred  horses 
carried  her  swiftly  away,  no  one  knew  whither.     Few  adventurers 
would  have  cared  to  confront  that  tall  bearded  Russian  who  took  his 
place  in  silence  on  the  box.    The  driver  was  Paulovna's  brother  Ivan, 
himself  a  dangerous  enemy. 

A  great  many  quidnuncs  asserted  in  the  Clubs  that  they  knew  all 
about  Lily  Page,  mysteriously  shaking  empty  heads  when  sounded  as 
to  her  private  residence.  There  are  always  lots  of  men  about  London 
whose  intrigues  are  successful,  whose  victims  innumerable.  Have 
we  not  met  them,  many  a  time,  when  a  glass  of  wine  has  made  them 
ridiculously  guarrulous?  Some  of  them  are  handsome  imbecile 
young  fellows  who  think  themselves  old  in  wisdom :  others  are 
bewigged  and  berouged  old  fogies  who  think  themselves  yoimg  and 
strong.  Young  fellow  and  old  fogy  both  had  their  vague  false  brag 
about  Lily  Page.  What  mattered,  it  if  nobody  believed  them,  so 
long  as  they  had  their  hallucinations  in  peace  ) 

Prince  OistravieflTs  absence  from  London  caused  less  talk  than  his 
wife's  presence,  but  it  began  to  puzzle  his  people  at  the  Clarendon, 
and  caused  some  inquiry  at  the  Russian  Embassy.  The  high 
authorities  there  knew  well  that  Oistravieff's  was  a  threatened  life ; 
knew  well,  moreover,  that  their  august  master  had  his  reasons  for 
wishing  that  life  to  be  preserved ;  were  slightly  in  fear  as  to  what 
might  happen  if  the  Prince  was  lost  to  society.  The  consequence 
hereof  was  a  private  and  confidential  note  sent  by  special  messenger 
to  the  Earl  of  Delamere,  whose  intimacy  with,  the  Prince  was  well 
known.  This  messenger  came  late  at  night  from  Carlisle,  and  was 
the  cause  of  Lord  Delamere's  desiring  to  speak  to  Mr.  Carington. 

So  that  gentleman  left  the  Great  Hall  to  the  boys  and  girls,  who 
doubtless  made  excellent  use  of  their  time,  and  found,  in  the  ante- 
room  of  the  EarFs  apartment,  a  tall  fellow  in  travel-attire  with  a 
despatch-box  slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  found  the  Earl  reading  over 
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when  the  letter  had  been  perused. 

*'  I  should  think  that  you  woidd  know  more  than  I,  and  the 
Eussian  Ambassador  more  than  either." 

"  You  don't  tell  all  you  know,  Carington." 

"  Not  always,  certainly,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  But  are  you 
much  concerned  about  this  Prince  1     I  don't  care  for  him  myself." 

"  Well,"  quoth  the  Earl,  "  he  is  an  old  acquaintance,  and  he  has 
told  me  of  his  danger,  and  he  has  been  of  some  slight  use  to  me. 
That  is  all.  If  they  are  frightened  at  the  Embassy,  as  would  appear, 
the  thing  is  evidently  awkward.  They  fSancy  I  might  know  something 
about  him,  and  certainly  I  know  one  or  two  of  his  political  and  social 
secrets;  but  I  am  quite  imable  to  guess  what  has  now  chanced  to  him." 

"  It  is  quite  an  amusing  problem,"  quoth  Mr.  Carington,  "  and  very 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  detective.  I  think  I  guess 
the  solution." 

"Youdol" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  pledge  myself  to  guesses.  I  am  curious 
about  it.  I  will  run  up  to  London  for  a  couple  of  days  and  investigate, 
if  you  don't  think  those  two  girls  and  boys  will  be  much  in  your  way 
when  uncontrolled.  They  are  all  four  very  good  youngsters,  but  an 
older  hand  is  wanted  to  keep  such  babies  in  order." 

"  Babies  ! "  exclaimed  the  EarL  "  Why  they  think  themselves 
grown  up." 

"  Everything  is  a  baby  under  thirty,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  "  Well, 
what  shall  I  do?" 

"  Go,  if  you  don't  mind.  Tell  the  young  people  to  make  them- 
selves at  home.  Rachette  will  give  them  good  dinners.  I  will  come 
into  the  Hall  if  I  am  well  enough." 

"  Right,"  said  Carington.  "  I  shall  be  off  at  once.  There's  just 
time  to  catch  the  last  up  train.     Grood-by  for  a  day  05  two." 

When  he  came  into  the  Great  Hall,  he  was  ready  for  travel.  His 
young  friends,  who  had  been  flirting  pleasantly,  were  amazed. 

"  Amuse  yourselves  in  my  absence,"  he  said,  "  and  await  my  return. 
I  am  called  away  for  a  day  or  two.  .  Be  good  children,  and  perhaps 
I'll  bring  you  some  presents." 

He  went  off  quickly.  There  was  just  time  to  catch  an  up  express 
from  Carlisle.  The  bearer  of  the  diplomatic  despatch  had  four  horses 
and  got  fast  through  the  snow.  It  was  a  dirty,  dreary,  foggy  winter 
morning  when  Mr.  Carington,  who  always  slept  on  travel,  was  landed 
at  Euston ;  of  course  there  was  a  fast  carriage  awaiting  the  Russian 
messenger ;  and  Mr.  Carington  drove  straight  to  the  Clarendon  and 
went  straight  to  bed,  ordering  his  bath  and  breakfast  at  eleven.  The 
bearer  of   despatches  reported  himself    at  the   Russian  Embassy, 
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Clarendon;  and  as  it  chanced  also  to  be  a  fayourite  hotel  of  his 
own,  there  were  two  good  reasons  for  selecting  it.  There  was  a  thirdi, 
which  I  trust  the  proprietors  will  not  blame  me  for  betraying,  though 
I  sadly  fear  it  no  longer  exists.  John,  one  of  the  chi^  waiters,  was 
the  best  keeper  of  secrets  and  the  most  garrulous  of  men.  To  the 
outsider  he  was  dumb  as  the  Sphinx ;  to  a  true  esoteric  Londoner 
(like  Mr.  Carington)  he  would  tell  all  he  knew — and  he  knew  a  good 
deal.  At  breakfast  this  day  John  brought  in  the  refreshment ;  Mr. 
Carington's  habits  were  simple :  just  a  grill  and  a  cup  of  mocha ; 
with  a  handful  of  prawns  and  a  pint  of  hock  to  follow. 

^*  Well,  John,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  in  that  low  tone  which  means 
confidence,  ''  what  has  become  of  Prince  Oistravieff  9  I  have  only 
just  come  to  town,  but  I  have  already  heard  he  is  missing." 

''His  people  are  in  a  dreadful  fright,  Mr.  Carington,  sir,"  said 
John.  ''  He's  been  staying  here,  you  know :  and  though  he  often 
used  to  keep  away  for  ever  so  long,  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  done 
it  so  long  before.  The/ve  got  some  notion  the  Prince  has  been 
caught  hold  of  by  some  of  those  damned  conspirator  people.  •  •  . 
begging  pardon,  Mr.  Carington " 

**  O,  damn  them  by  all  means,"  says  Carington,  who  hated  conspi- 
rators with  that  contemptuous  hatred  which  belongs  to  the  English 
gentleman.     "  Do  you  think  that  is  it,  John  1 " 

"  Well,  sir,  I  don't  quite  know.  I  used  to  notice — ^you  know  one 
can't  help  noticing  things,  Mr.  Carington,  when  youVe  been  about 
the  world  as  long  as  I  have — ^that  the  Prince  used  to  be  a  good  deal 
after  a  young  woman  that's  rather  famous  just  now.  It  appeared  to 
me  he  was  very  hot  about  her." 

"  Ho,  ho ! "  laughed  Mr.  Carington,  who  was  playing  with  his 
prawns  while  ecclesiastic  old  John  played  with  his  napkin.  "  And 
pray  who  is  this  famous  lady  1    A  new  wench,  eh,  John  1 " 

"  She's  called  Miss  Lily,  sir — Miss  Lily  Page.   They've  been  writing  i 

articles  in  the  papers  about  her,  bless  you — and  one  I'm  told  was  by  a  I 

member  of  Parliament — and  I  think  he  might  have  known  better."  | 

"  1  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Carington.  ''  But  is  she  about  still, 
John,  or  is  the  Prince  with  her,  somewhere  or  other?" 

''  0,  she's  about,  sir ;  and  there's  no  sign  of  the  Prince.  She'll  be 
past  these  windows  in  her  pony  carriage  between  three  and  four  as 
sure  as  fate.  Then  every  evening  she  goes  to  an  opera  or  theatre, 
but  always  alone." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  then  look  here,  John.  I  shan't  go  out 
to-day:  I  am  not  at  home  whoever  calls,  not  even  the  Russian 
Embassy  people.  Send  round  to  Sams's  for  the  newest  and  stupdest 
book  he's  got ;  say  it's  for  me — ^you  understand  1 " 

"  Quite,  Mr.  Carington." 
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"  Why  I  heard,"  said  John,  "  she  would  be  at  Dniry  Lane,  where  they 
are  playmg  something  of  Shakspeare's.     I'm  sure  I  can  find  out." 

"  Very  good.  Find  out,  and  I'll  find  a  guinea.  Bring  me  another 
pint  of  hock,  and  tell  your  cellarman  I  like  Steinberg  when  I  can  get 
it.  And  be  sure  you  make  Sams  send  me  the  very  worst  novel  that 
has  been  published  this  year." 

John  went  on  his  errand.  Mr.  Carington  got  some  true  Stein- 
I)erger  Cabinet  this  time.  He  lounged  through  the  forenoon  in  his 
own  usual  lazy  way,  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  As  prompt 
as  lightning,  he  was  also  as  idle  as  a  pretty  woman.  Men  of  this 
sort  are  very  like  dogs  :  they  sleep  before  the  fire  for  hours,  dreaming 
pleasantly ;  just  whisper  "  cat/"  ,  .  .  where  are  they  1  Off  they  fly 
in  search  of  their  quarry. 

Mr.  Carington  did  not  desert  his  dressing-gown  and  his  sofa,  or 
the  novel  which  John  brought  him,  with  the  St.  James's  Street  war- 
ranty that  it  was  positively  the  very  worst  of  the  season.  Next  to  a 
very  good  book  he  liked  a  very  bad  one ;  middling  work  he  hated. 
There  are  times,  he  was  wont  to  say,  when  to  read  a  first-class  writer 
is  an  insult  both  to  the  writer  and  yourself :  there  are  authors  for 
whom  you  want  tranquil  hours,  happy  scenery,  birds,  flowers,  moon- 
light, silence,  woman's  eyes.  If  you  are  obliged  to  read  just  to  kill  time  • 
— in  hotels,  railways,  steamships,  courts  of  justice,  or  any  other 
places  of  boredom — the  greater  the  nonsense  the  better,  argued  Mr. 
Carington.  It  would  be  imkind  to  name  the  novel  whose  badness 
Sams  guaranteed,  especially  as  its  author's  name  hesa  long  been  lost 
in  Lethe ;  but  Mr.  Carington  laughed  over  it  immensely,  and  made 
some  metric  marginalia  which  caused  an  unscrupulous  collector  of 
autographs  to  steal  the  second  volume. 

Mr.  Carington  seldom  took  Itmcheon  ;  but  when  you  have  nothing 
to  do  in  London  that  meal  becomes  inevitable  :  and  John,  a  suggestive 
waiter,  proposed  a  basin  of  turtlt.  When  this  and  the  third  volume  of 
the  abominable  novel  had  been  got  rid  of,  it  became  advisable  to  dress. 

*'  1  shall  ride  this  afternoon,  John,"  he  said,  "  as  it  seems  fine. 
Send  to  Quartermaine's  and  ask  for  the  dark  brown  mare  I  used  to 
ride.  If  he  hasn't  got  her  now,  he  knows  how  to  suit  me.  Three 
o'clock — I  shall  want  a  groom." 

The  groom  and  the  horse  were  ready  at  three ;  so  was  Mr.^  Caring- 
ton, always  glad  to  get  into  the  saddle,  always  glad  of  an  adventure, 
a  smile  on  his  lip  and  a  cyclamen  in  his  button-hole.  He  came  down 
stairs  by  good  hap  just  as  No.  Six  dtove  slowly  by  .  .  .  for  the 
street  was  blocked.     Ife  knew  her  at  once  / 

"  That's  Miss  Lily,  sir,"  says  the  ever-observant  John. 

Mr.  Carington  got  into  the  saddle — it  was  his  favourite  old  brown  mare 
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evolutions.   Amused  also  in  the  interest  taken  by  the  gazing  Londoners 
in  the  gay  lady  who  fluttered  her  parasol-whip  so  disdainfully. 

Thanks  to  his  perfect  knowledge  of  London,  Mr.  Carington  so 
skilfully  pursued  the  lady  through  all  her  turnings  and  windings 
that  he  finally  saw  her  ponies  enter  the  dreary  old  gateways  of  the 
Red  House.  He  turned  the  mare's  head  and  galloped  off  to  the 
Chandos  Club.  The  groom  could  hardly  keep  him  in  sight.  Mr. 
Carington  acted  on  instincts :  he  remembered  that  an  old  crony  of 
his,  Arthur  Conyers,  whom  he  had  met  in  Moscow,  was  now  of  the 
F.  O.  and  the  C.  C.  Strange,  yet  true — Conyers  was  almost  the  first 
man  he  saw  ^s  he  entered  the  haJl. 

A  short  man,  with  a  slight  cast  in  the  eye,  rather  agreeable  than 
otherwise,  a  soft  beard  of  silky  silver-brown,  and  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  languages  of  the  earth.  A  diplomatist  of  that  old  school  which 
conceives  that  England  was  intended  to  annex  Asia.  For  the  rest, 
rather  a  good  writer  of  vers  de  socUte,  and  about  the  best  judge  of  wine 
on  the  committee  of  the  Chandos. 

"  My  dear  Carington,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Apart  from 
your  personal  merits,  I  want  somebody  to  dine  with  me.  I  am  horribly 
alone,  having  all  the  F.  0.  work  on  me,  for  the  Chief  is  at  BalmoraL" 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  "  come  up  and  dine  with  me 
hastily  at  the  Clarendon.  You  are  the  very  man  I  wanted  to  see,  but  I 
can't  tell  you  why,  here.    It's  only  a  step — I'll  send  my  horse  home." 

It  was  arranged.  They  had  but  five  minutes'  walk.  When  they 
entered,  Mr.  Carington  found  the  trusty  waiter  at  hand. 

"  It's  all  right  about  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  Carington,"  says  John.  "  I 
took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  a  box  for  you." 

"  Quite  right.  Dinner — the  best  you  can  do  in  a  hurry.  Don't 
let  anybody  come  into  the  room  but  yourself." 

The  dinner  was  devilish  good,  as  they  both  voted,  hurry  notwith- 
standing.    Presently  Mr.  Carington  said  to  Conyers, — 

"  You've  a  new  sensation  in  London  now,  I  find.  Who's  Lily  Page, 
the  last  female  fashion  1 " 

"  Did  you  bring  me  here  to  ask  me  that  1 "  said  Conyers,  affecting 
a  languid  desperation.  "  Why  I  am  asked  two  hundred  times  a  day. 
The  F.  S.  telegraphed  from  Balmoral  this  morning  to  know  if  I  had 
found  out." 

"  It  is  no  good  asking  you  for  information,"  said  Mr.  Carington ; 
"  yet  people  swear  you  are  the  best-informed  man  in  London," 

"  One  can't  know  everything,"  said  Conyers,  moumfuUy  manipu- 
lating his  silky  beard.     "  I  know  that  this  is  a  stunning  woodcock." 

"  It's  a  scratch  dinner,  old  fellow.  See ;  port  goes  with  woodcock ; 
try  it.  Now,  one  more  question.  Can  you  give  me  Prince  Oistra- 
vieff's  present  address  1 " 
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compensation  ;  they'll  want  either  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  I  think.*' 

"  Give  'em  both,"  says  Mr.  Carington.  "  The  Christianity  of  the 
English  government  is  perfect.  A  fellow  demands  your  coat  and  you 
oflFer  your  trowsers  as  well.  If  he'd  asked  for  your  wife,  you'd  throw 
in  your  daughters  to  boot.  I  am  prouder  of  England  every  day.  No 
matter ;  what  will  you  bet  I  don't  bring  you  face  to  face  with 
Oistravieff  to-night  1 " 

**  I  won't  bet  with  you,  Carington,  on  any  subject.  You're  the  ablest 
man  in  England,  or  the  only  man  I  have  ever  met  that  never  talked 
without  knowing.  •  You  might  be  Prime  Minister " 

"  I  know  I  might,  and  God  forbid — I'll  not  give  up  to  party  what 
was  meant  for  mankind  secondly  and  for  myself  firstly.  But  now,  if 
you  are  good  for  an  adventure,  I  think  I  can  find  your  Russian  to- 
night ;  and  I  think  I  can  also  enable  you  to  telegraph  to  the  F.  S. 
some  important  information  concerning  Lily  Page.  You  are  not 
afraid  of  a  row,  are  you  ] " 

"  Not  a  bit." 

Mr.  Carington  vent  to  a  side  table  and  brought  a  couple  of  small 
six-chamber  revolvers. 

"  They  are  loaded  with  conical  bullets,"  he  said ;  **  it  is  just  as 
well  to  carry  them  among  barbarians  :  but  fi:om  what  I  know,  we 
shall  not  want  to  use  them.  By  the  way,"  he  went  on,  pushing 
towards  Conyers  one  of  the  pistols  and  a  decanter,  "  has  the  F.  0. 
much  information  about  the  secret  democratic  societies?" 

"  A  good  deal — ^mostly  false,"  said  Arthur  Conyers,  tersely. 

"  Odd  names  they  have,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  thoughtfully ;  "  Free 
Brothers,  I  believe,  and  Silent  Sisters.  Did  you  ever  see  specimens 
of  either  in  any  human  menagerie  1 " 

"  They  don't  venture  into  England,"  said  Conyers. 

"  No  ?  You  shall  see  a  specimen  or  two  of  each  to-night,  unless 
my  luck  is  bad." 

"Excellent  reason  for  carrying  these  little  tools,"  said  Conyers, 
balancing  in  his  hand  the  beautiful  fatal  weapon.  "  If  we  get  among 
the  Silent  Sisters,  heaven  knows  what  may  happen." 

"  The  brougham  is  ready,  sir,"  says  John,  at  the  moment. 

They  descended  and  drove  to  Drury  Lane.  They  had  a  box  on 
the  left  of  the  stage.  Montmorenci  Klopps  was  playing  Hamlet,  but 
they  had  not  come  to  see  Klopps  tearing  his  passion  to  rags — to  very 
tatters.  They  kept  in  the  back  of  their  box,  and  waited  to  see  who 
arrived  in  the  only  empty  box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  grand  tier. 
They  had  to  wait  some  time.  The  third  act  had  begun,  and  Klopps 
was  in  his  glory,  when  there  came  quietly  into  this  unoccupied  box, 
a  woman  lovely  yet  strange,  with  the  wildest  eyes  and  the  whitest 
skin  in  the  world. 


part  of  it" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Carington,  with  a  laiigh;  "you  and  I  will 
astonish  the  world.     Come  along." 

Had  it  been  anyone  save  Mr.  Carington,  Conyers  would  have 
laioghed  at  him:  but  Carington  was  a  man  who  declined  failure. 
When  they  reached  the  door  of  the  mystical  box  on  whose  occupant 
the  eyes  of  London  had  so  Igng  been  fixed,  there  stood  a  tall  stalwart 
scowling  Russian  on  guard. 

"  Demetrius ! "  said  Mr.  Carington,  extending  his  left  hand,  with  a 
springing  movement  of  the  third  finger  against  the  thumb.  The 
Eussian  bowed  reverentially,  and  opened  the  box-door — Mr.  Carington 
and  his  friend  entered,  the  latter  slightly  amazed.  There  was  a  kind 
of  vague  introduction — Lily  Page,  or  Paulovna,  or  No.  Six,  looking 
very  much  perplexed  all  the  while. 

"  Let  us  talk  Romaic,"  said  Mr.  Carington  to  the  lady.  "  That  boy 
xmderstands  Russ.     Will  you  invite  us  home  to  supper]" 

"  Home  ! "  she  said.     "  What  home  have  1 1 " 

"  I  saw  you  drive  your  ponies  to  the  Red  House  at  Wandsworth, 
to-day.  I  know  quite  well  what  you  are  doing.  Now,  tell  me,  is 
that  scoundrel  in  your  power  ?  " 

"I  have  made  him  marry  me." 

"  0,  a  sweet  husband  to  have.     He  will  get  out  of  it  if  he  can." 

"  He  shall  be  put  to  death  if  he  dares." 

"  Perhaps.  What  do  you  gain,  Paulovna  1  I  think  I  can  guess 
what  you  have  been  doing.  It  is  not  safe  in  England :  you  would 
not  like  to  see  Ivan  and  Demetrius  hanged,  would  you  1 " 

"  I  would  rather  be  hanged  myself,"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Ah,  we  never  hang  women :  our  greatest  punishment  is  to  let 
them  live.  Come,  be  reasonable.  You  are  plotting  here,  Paulovna  : 
I  tell  you  it  is  not  safe :  and  you  have  married  Prince  Michael,  which 
was  wicked  and  cruel  and  foolish.  You  are  a  princess :  how  pleasant ! 
Why  did  you  not  marry  Demetrius  T' 

"I  could  not" 

"O,  of  course  not :  women  never  can  do  what  they  ought.  No 
matter :  I  want  to  come  down  to  the  Red  House  with  my  friend  here, 
and  have  some  supper.     May  1 1 " 

"  Maf/  you  ?    You  tfdll,  I  know." 

"  I  will,  then.  Now  talk  Russian  to  Conyers,  while  I  make  the 
arrangements.     Conyers  likes  to  talk  foreign  languages." 

Mr.  Carington  went  into  the  corridor,  and  had  a  confidential  talk 
with  Demetrius  Brakinska  on  the  important  topics  of  conspiracy  and 
supper. 

(To  be  emtinued.) 
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THE    CITY    RAG    SHOP. 


It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  that  the  Metropolitan  Horse  and 
Cattle  Market  at  Islington,  which  is  the  property  and  under  the 
inimediate  supervision  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council-men 
of  the  City  of  London,  is,  once  a  week,  on  a  Friday,  given  over  to  the 
purposes  of  a  gigantic  rag  and  old  iron  and  general  rubbish  emporium. 
The  more  humble  branches  of  commerce,  known  as  the  second-hand, 
especially  as  regards  wearing  apparel,  workmen's  tools,  &c.  &c.,  are  by 
no  means  novel  features  of  London  market  life.     From  time  imme- 
morial the  Sunday  Rag  Fair  has  flourished,  and  still  flourishes,  at 
Houndsditch,  and  the  extent  of  its  dealings  can  be  believed  only  by 
those  who  have  been  at  the  pains  to  make  a  jopmey  on  a  Sabbath 
mommg  to  those  insalubrious  regions  of  the  East,  in  discovering  which 
Aldgate  Pump  serves  as  an  invaluable  landmark.     You  cannot  how- 
ever miss  the  place  if  you  are  content  to  follow  the  stream  that,  while 
the  bells  are  ringing  for  church,  comes  pouring  towards  one  spot  from 
West,  and  North,  and  South.    Such  a  stream !    A  Fenian  demonstra- 
tion,  a  great  fire,  a  prize  fight,  could  not  call  together  a  vaster 
multitude  of  the  tag-rag-and-bob-tail  order  of  himianity,  than  that 
which  flows  towards  Cutler  Street  and  Middlesex  Street,  and  Moses 
Square,  in  Whitechapel.     Some  years  since  a  strenuous  endeavour  was 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  this  tumultuous  Sunday  trading  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  City,  but  its  continuance  was  defended  on  grounds  that 
were  of  too  grave  importance  to  be  ignored.     It  was  pleaded  that  the 
respectable  appearance  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  poor  was  due 
entirely  to  the  existence  of  the  said  Fair  3  that  were  it  not  for  the 
extraordinary  facilities  provided  by  the  ingenious  converters  of  cast- 
off  rags  and  flinders  into  decent-looking  attire,  that  might  be  sold 
at  an  amazingly  low  price,  we  should  have  thousands  of  the  population 
misspending  the  Sabbath-day,  appearing  in  public  in  imsightly  patched 
and  dirty  work-a-day  garb,  or  else,  ashamed  to  be  seen,  the  great  host  of 
poverty-stricken  ones,  instead  of  walking  abroad  for  harmless  recrea- 
tion, would  slink  to  the  public-house  and  there  pass  their  Sabbath-day 
in  smoking  and  drinking.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  much  as  may 
justly,  perhaps,  be  said  against  Rag  Fair  on  the  score  of  Sunday 
recreation,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  place  and  a  mighty  boon  to  a  vast 
number  whose  earnings  are  barely  sufficient  to  provide  them  with 
lodging,  food,  and  firing,  and  who  can  spare  for  clothing  in  the  course 
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the  hatter,  and  the  shoemaker,  leaving  it  to  the  conscience  of  these 
respected  tradesmen  to  decide  how  much  we  are  to  be  charged 
for  the  various  articles  we  require,  can  form  no  idea  as  to  the 
amazingly  low  figure  at  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  in  Moses  Square 
a  full  and  entire  "  rig-out " — ^provided  one  is  not  over-feistidious  as 
regards  the  most  recent  fashion,  and  has  no  deeply  rooted  prejudices 
against  stepping  into  other  men's  shoes,  or  accommodating  the 
shoulders  to  a  coat  that  has  served  at  least  one  master  already. 
There  is  no  fear,  if  the  intending  purchaser  can  overcome  these  minor 
scruples,  as  regards  his  being  able  to  find  a  suit  that  will  fit  him. 
There  is  not  a  London  tailor,  from  Mr.  Poole  to  Solomon  Lazarus,  the 
merchant  outfitter  of  Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields,  that  is  not  represented 
in  Cutler  Street.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  here  is  established  the 
great  Clothes  Exchange,  a  covered-in  space  larger  than  Billingsgate 
Market,  with  a  turnstile  and  a  toll-man  at  each  entrance,  to  receive 
the  pennies  of  those  who  seek  the  privilege  of  bartering  there.  It 
had  need  be  a  large  place.  Hither  resorts,  after  his  daily  pilgrimage 
is  completed,  every  member  of  the  great  "  old  clo "  army,  whose 
hunting  ground  extends  twelve  miles  round  London,  and  whose 
gleanings  of  a  week  provide  the  well-stuffed  bags,  which  could  they 
be  heaped  together  would  make  a  mighty  pile  indeed.  The  "  old  clo  " 
men,  however,  have  no  mind  for  interesting  experiments :  they  are  of  a 
practical  turn,  and  prefer  turning  out  their  bags  as  soon  as  the 
Exchange  is  reached,  and  turning  over  the  money  value  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  reader  may,  however,  form  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  collections  made  by  the  men  with  the  bags,  when  it  is  stated  that 
in  one  only  of  these  clothes  exchanges  the  amoimt  paid  for  "  old  clo" 
often  exceeds  two  thousand  pounds  in  a  single  day.  Nor  aie  the 
orthodox  "  old  clo  "  men  the  only  ones  who  bring  their  spoils  to  Rag 
Fair.  There  is  the  great  company  of  itinerant  china  and  glass 
hawkers,  who,  at  an  area  railings,  entreat  as  beseechingly  for  cast-off 
raiment  as  though  that  they  at  present  wore  was  imder  distraint, 
and  would  presently  be  seized  from  their  backs,  leaving  them  in  a  con- 
dition more  easily  imagined  than  described.  Many  a  time  it  must 
have  puzzled  the  attentive  observer  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
those  who  pick  up  a  living  in  London  streets,  to  know  to  what 
end  certain  individuals  perambulate  byeways,  as  well  as  main 
thoroughfares,  emphatically  expressing  their  willingness  to  give  the 
sum  of  twopence  for  any  old  hat,  no  matter  how  battered,  or  mil- 
dewed, or  grease-stained.  And  that  they  are  as  good  as  their  word, 
at  least  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  article  they  are  ready  to  nego- 
tiate for,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  choice  collection  of  head- 
gear, made  into  a  huge  bunch  by  means  of  a  string,  with  which  they 
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less  the  feat  is  performed,  and  that  on  a  scale  that  makes  it  well 
worth  the  while  of  those  peripatetic  hat-buyers  to  persist  in  their 
peculiar  line  of  business.  They  constitute  the  source  from  which  is 
derived  those  glistening  rows  of  glossy  chapeaus  exhibited  by  the* 
shopkeeper  of  Rag  Fair  at  such  incredibly  low  prices.  Hats  may  bo 
bought  in  Moses  Square  for  as  little  as  sixpence  each.  To  be  sure 
these  are  not  such  as  a  person  with  any  pretension  to  being  a 
"  sweU  "  would  invest  his  money  in  ;  they  are  sound  and  substantial 
hats  enough,  but  they  have  not  the  style  and  finish  that  renders  them 
eligible  for  genteel  wear.  You  must  go  as  high  as  eighteen-pence  if 
you  require  anything  really  superfine,  while  even  as  much  as  a  half- 
crown  is  required  for  the  "  tip-top  of  fashion."  But  the  demand  for 
this  choice  article  is  of  course  limited.  In  Moses  Square  boots 
and  shoes  may  be  obtained  at  any  price,  from  sixpence  to  five 
shillings.  A  brisk  business  in  the  boot  trade  is  done  on  Sunday 
mornings  in  this  densely  crowded  place  on  the  system  of  exchange, 
but  this  is  the  inferior  department.  There  are  stall-keepers  in  this 
wonderful  fair  who  deal  in  boots  "past  mending,"  in  dilapidated, 
trodden-down  things,  tongueless,  and  with  their  eyelit  holes  all  riven 
out,  and  with  gaps  between  their  soles  and  upper  leathers.  It  would 
seem  impossible  for  boots  in  a  worse  condition  to  be  worn,  but 
wearers  of  old  boots, — just  a  little  worse  only, — attend  the  fair  bent 
on  bettering  themselves  at  an  outlay  of  a  few  pence,  and,  after  a 
narrow  and  anxious  examination  of  a  pair  on  the  stall,  and  a  close 
comparison  of  them  with  the  leaky  old  wrecks  on  their  feet,  they  will 
perhaps  bid  three-halfpence  or  twopence  and  their  own  for  the  other 
pair,  and  effect  the  exchange  on  the  spot,  squatting  down  on  the 
muddy  pavement  to  do  it.  It  may  appear  incredible  that  it  can 
be  worth  the  while  of  any  person  in  the  shoe  trade,  however 
modest  his  aspirations,  to  bring  his  stock  to  market  under  such 
unpromising  circimistances ;  but  the  best  proof  that  these  dealers 
in  ragged  merchandize  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  is  provided  by 
the  circumstance  that  every  Sunday  there  is  almost  a  scramble 
among  them  for  the  privilege  of  hiring,  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate, 
the  few  feet  of  space  they  require  to  display  their  goods.  It 
must  be  a  first-rate  speculation  for  Moses,  assuming  that  the 
"square"  in  question  is  named  after  the  proprietor.  He  loses 
nothing  by  tenants  running  away  in  his  debt,  or  going  back  in  their 
payments.  Prompt  cash  is  his  maxim,  summary  ejectment  being  the 
penalty  of  non-«ompliance.  I  cannot  say  for  certain,  but  I  believe 
that  the  rent  of  the  unclean  soil  that  comprises  the  area  of  Moses 
Square  is  estimated  at  a  penny  the  square  yard,  the  term  of  tenancy 
commencing  at  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  and  expiring  at  two  in 


sternly  resent  an  infnngement  of  the  breadth  of  an  old  shoe  sole  over 
the  space  stipulated  for.  And  exasperated  renters  know  better  than 
to  permit  their  angry  passions  to  rise  against  his  harsh  rule  :  should 
they  do  so,  they  are  ''  booked/'  and  come  next  Sunday  an  offer  even 
of  three-halfpence  per  square  yard  will  not  be  listened  to.  They  are 
for  the  present  disqualified  from  plying  on  that  inodorous  Tom 
Tiddler's  groimd,  and  must  seek  a  "  pitch  "  for  their  goods  elsewhere. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  starting-point  from  which  I  have  so  un- 
warrantably wandered — ^the  Great  Metropolitan  Mart  for  "odds  and 
ends,"  held  weekly  on  the  premises  of  the  great  Cattle  Market  in 
Copenhagen  Fields.  Friday  is  the  day,  and  marvellous  is  the  spec- 
tacle, at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning,  of  scores  of  trucks  and  barrows 
and  donkey  carts,  indescribably  laden,  toiling  from  all  quarters  in  this 
one  direction.  It  is  as  though  a  despotic  government  had  issued  a 
peremptory  edict  commanding  every  small  broker,  and  every  dealer 
in  marine  stores,  and  old  iron,  and  second-hand  tools,  to  clear  out,  bog 
and  baggage,  and  take  their  various  stores  with  them,— confiscation  and 
imprisonment  being  the  penalties  of  disobedience, — ^and  that  the  panic- 
stricken  tradesmen  in  question  in  and  about  London  had  packed  up 
in  a  mighty  hurry  and  fled  to  Islington  Cattle  Market,  as  a  place  at 
least  of  temporary  safety.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  though  the 
whole  number  of  pages  forming  the  present  number  of  this  magazine 
were  at  my  disposal,  to  enuinerate  the  thousands  of  items  that  go  to 
make  up  the  incongruous  collection.  The  fugitives  find  a  methodical 
reception,  however,  here,  no^  less  than  at  Moses  Square.  The  broad 
covered  avenues,  in  which  on  other  days  graziers  and  butchers  and 
drovers  crowd,  are  well  paved,  and  on  either  side  the  spaces  to  be 
.occupied  are  marked  out  with  chalk  lines,  the  word  "let"  distin^ 
guishing  those  already  hired  from  those  that  may  yet  be  negotiated 
for.  It  is  rare,  however,  that  come  noon  as  much  as  a  single  square 
yard  is  vacant.  In  its  dealings  the  Metropolitan  Rag  and  Rubbish 
Bazaar  differs  from  Moses  Square  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  miscel- 
laneous. It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  in  the  common 
way  that  may  not  be  purchased  there ;  indeed,  a  deliberate  investiga- 
tion of  the  marvellous  collection  reveals  to  the  view  not  a  few  articles 
that  are  decidedly  out  of  the  common  way,  and  one  cannot  help 
marvelling  how  on  earth  they  got  thJre,  or  how  it  could  have  been 
deemed  worth  the  while  of  a  broker  to  bring  them  to  market  on  the 
remote  chance  of  anyone  coming  in  search  of  them.  It  is  asserted 
that  once  there  was  a  wager  between  two  individuals,  the  terms  being 
that  one  should  mention  the  most  unlikely  article  he  could  think  of, 
the  other  betting  that,  given  three  Fridays  for  the  hunt,  he  would 
discover  it  amongst  the  things  offered  for  sale.     The  article  fixed  on 
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taker,  which  included  three  little  black  boxes  that  had  been  **  kept  in 
stock"  for  still-bom  babies.  The  ^* other  side,"  however,  shabbily 
contended  that  he  had  not  lost  his  bet,  arguing  that  a  cofhn  was 
a  resting-place  for  the  dead,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prove  that 
a  creature  was  dead  that  had  never  lived,  and  that,  therefore,  tiny 
black  boxes  were  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  coffins. 

But  there  are  articles  almost  as  imlikely  as  coffins  to  be  met  with 
at  every  turn.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  small  merchant  who  has  hired 
nine  square  feet  of  market  space,  that  he  may  exhibit  for  sale  a 
bushel  or  so  of  old  screws  and  bolts  and  odds  and  ends  of  iron  ware, 
and  an  old  meat  screen,  a  concertina,  an  imperfect  electrical  machine, 
five  "  imitation  "  bladders  of  lard,  two  ditto  of  cheese,  a  pair  of  bellows, 
a  coffee  mill,  several  volumes  of  the  Methodist  Record,  and  a  child's 
caul,  the  latter  having  pinned  to  it  a  ticket,  inscribed  "  Andy  for 
hemigrunts,  onley  fifteen  shillin."  One  would  never  dream  of  meeting 
the  demands  of  a  broken  leg  with  such  strict  economy  as  to  look 
about  for  a  second-hand  crutch;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  the  Islington 
bazaar,  not  only  second-hand  crutches,  but  wooden  legs  and  handy 
hooks  to  screw  into  the  wooden  stumps  of  one-armed  men,  may  be 
bought ;  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  contrivances  in  steel  covered 
with  soft  leather  (aU  second-hand  of  course)  for  upholding  and 
strengthening  distorted  and  rickety  limbs ;  and  water-beds  on  which 
invalids  have  long  lain  and  perhaps  died ;  and  rings,  and  watches,  and 
dice,  and  all  manner  of  gambling  implements,  and  strait  jackets, 
and  bibles  and  testaments  and  hymn-books  at  waste  paper  prices. 
You  may  buy  clothes  that  are  little  better  than  rags,  and  clothes 
sound  and  serviceable,  and  rabbit-hutches  with  live  rabbits  in  them, 
and  pigeon-houses  with  pigeons,  and  dormice,  and  guinearpigs,  and 
live  monkeys ;  or  gas-fittings  for  a  private  house,  or  a  blunderbuss,  or 
a  child's  perambulator,  or  a  piping  bullfinch,  or  a  goldfinch  that  can 
work  a  treadmill  to  get  at  its  seed,  and  haul  up  a  bucket  by  means 
of  a  tiny  rope,  and  so  supply  itself  with  water.  It  is  really  hard  to  say 
what  may  not  be  purchased  at  this  wonderful  market,  which  every 
week  is  full  as  a  fair  with  those  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  the 
useful  or  the  curious. 

It  is  a  convenient  and  extensively  patronised  resort  for  those  who 
are  relinquishing  or  have  failed  in  trades  and  occupations  that  involve 
the  employment  of  appliancea  more  or  lega  expenaiTo.  \  travelling 
tinker  wighiug  tu  ml  up  io  bubiness  might  liero  make  \m  choice  of 
half-a-do;E^B  barrowa  fitted  with  wboek  and  treadles  complete,  late 
the  property  cif  individuals  who  possibly  havo  uome  to  grief  through 
their  malprnctices,  and  are  for  the  present  devoting  their  energies  to  a 
government  syBtem  of  it^adwheel  that  m  much  lens  to  their  liking. 


have  fairly  got  beyond  the  more  humble  basket,    they  find  them- 
selves  inextricably  "  involved,"  and  hither   bring    their  vehicles  tu 
sell  them  for  as  much  as  they  will  fetch,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted 
to  a  fresh  start.     Nor  do  they  find  much  difficulty  in  n^otiating  a 
sale,  for  since  the  world  began  there  were  always  ambitious  catVmeat 
men,  as  well  as  more  pretentious  speculators,  who  are  equally  blind  in 
their  own  conceit  and  will  not  take  warning.     On  the  occasion  of  mj 
visit  there  was  a  "  happy  family  '*  for  sale  ;  a  large  square  cage  with 
open  wire- work  sides,  mounted  on  wheels,  and  containing  two  cats,  a 
monkey,  a  terrier  dog,  a  hen  fowl,  several  rats,  and  four  guinearpigs. 
It  was  a  woman  who  appeared  as  the  owner  of  the   strange  lot,  and 
she  had  a  strip  of  sticking  plaster  across  the  bridge  of  her  nose  and  a 
black  eye,  and  from  the  malicious  eagerness  with  "which  she  was 
endeavouring  to  dispose  of  the  unfortunate  family  for  the  small  sum 
of  five-and-twenty  shillings,  and  the  bitterness  of  her  frequent  decla- 
ration that  "  the  showing  of  *em  about  would  be  an  out-and-out  good 
living  for  anyone  but  a   drunken  warmint  who   couldn't  keep  his 
hands  to  hisself,"  the  suspicion  was  engendered   that   the  warmint 
vaguely  hinted  at  was  no  other  than  her  lawful  husband,  who  had 
visited  on  her  the  broken  nose  and  black  eye  already  alluded  to,  and 
that  possibly  he  was  now  in  prison  for  his  misdeeds,  and  would  be 
filled  with  dismay,  when  the  time  for  his  release  arrived,  to  find  his 
"  happy  family  "  alienated  and  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  presented  by  the  Friday's 
fair  at  Islington  was  the  number  and  variety  of  articles  in  process  of 
manufacture,  but  the  completion  of  which  had  been  from  one  cause 
and  another  nipped  in  the  bud.     A  weakness  prevails  amongst  an 
extraordinary  number  of  persons  that  "anybody  with  common  sense 
and  the  requisite  material  can  construct  a  harmoniiun.    I  think  that  I 
should  be  within  the  mark  if  I  gave  the  number  of  instances  as  being 
at  least  a  dozen  that  came  under  my  observation  of  half-finished  musi- 
cal instruments  of  this  class  that  stood  there  in  the  market-place,  the 
strings   and   wires  a  hopeless  tangle,   and  the   various   ''fittings 
crowning  the  ignominious  failure  jumbled  altogether  in  a  brown  paper 
parcel.     "  Flukes  "  of  the  self-taught  and  over-confident  appeared  too 
in  the  shape  of  all  manner  of  upholstery  and  joinery  work,  and  the 
numbers  of  individuals  who  think  that  they  can  make  a  turners 
lathe,  and  who  discover  their  mistake  at  that  point  where  the  spindles 
require  exact  adjustment  with  the  wheels,  appear  to  be  about  equa 
to  the  harmonium  maniacs.     But  it  is  not  with  these  kind  of  failures 
that   one's   sympathies    go.     It   is  with   the  hard-working  worthy 
mechanic,    the    wheelwright   and  cart   builder    for   instance,    ^ho 
evidently  haj?  at  odd  times,  and  when  he  should  have  been  taking  in^ 
proper  leisure  after  his  day's  work,  been  endeavouring  to  earn  a  i^^ 
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to  an  untimely  standstill,  and  is  compelled  to  bring,  instead  of  his 

perfect  carriage,  his  dismal  mis-carriage  to  market,  half  finished,  and 

Tvanting  perhaps  the  wheels,  or  the  springs,  to  dispose  of  it  just  for 

as  much  as  it  will  fetch  ;  which,  judging  from  the  amazing  bargains 

wliicb.  are  constantly  changing  hands  on  every  side,  is  the   main 

principle  on  which  the  business  of  this  extraordinary  place,  at  which 

anytliing,  froili  a  pair  of  list  slippers  to  a  pair  of  elephant's  tusks,  may 

bo  bought,  is  conducted. 

James  Greenwood. 


A  SONG  OF  ANGIOLA  DEAD. 


"  Yale,  imica." 


Song,  art  thou  sad,  my  song  ! 
Thou  hast  not  ease  nor  sleep, 
Thou  art  not  gay  nor  glad ; 
Hast  thou  not  mourned  too  long  ! 
Speak  to  me,  song,  nor  weep 
Till  thou  grow  grey  and  mad 
For  that  all  love  is  fled, 
Beauty  and  bountihed ; — 

Song,  thou  art  sad. 

Song,  ah  how  fair  was  she  ! 
Days  but  her  praise  repeat ; — 
Men  may  seek  out  with  care 
Nowhere  such  eyes  to  see. 
Nowhere  such  little  feet, — 
Yea,  and  such  yellow  hair ; 
Nowhere  like  lips,  I  weet. 
Kisses  thereon  to  eat ; — 

Song,  she  was  fair  ! 

Song,  and  how  sweet  she  was  ! 
Spring  breezes  kissed  her  face. 
Little  leaves  kissed  her  feet, 
And  the  sun  kissed  because 
Nowhere  in  any  place 

Thing  was  to  kiss  so  sweet. 
Nothing  so  dear  as  she, 
Gentle  and  maidenly ; — 

Song,  she  was  sweet ! 

Song,  but  how  good  she  was  ! 

There  was  no  thing  she  said 
But  it  was  wise  and  good ; 
No  abject  thing  but  has 

Out  from  her  mercy  fed, 
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aong,  she  was  gooa. 

How  shall  we  wait,  my  song  ! 
There  is  no  mirth  in  cup, 
Nowhere  a  feast  is  spread  ; 
Life  is  all  marred  and  wrong  ; 
Grief  hath  consumed  it  up 
Now  that  our  love  is  fled ; 
Earth  hath  no  face  to  see 
Pointing  my  sword  for  me ; — 
Song,  she  is  dead  ! 

Song,  shall  we  leave  to  sing  ] 
Nothing  can  wake  her  now, 
Nothing  can  lift  her  head  ; 
There  is  no  time  can  bring 
Back  to  her  cheek  and  brow 
Koses  of  white  and  red ; — 
Nothing  of  ours  can  stir 
Words  to  the  lips  of  her ; — 
Song,  she  is  dead  ! 

Cease  then  from  scent,  my  song. 
Change  thee  thy  myrrh  with  rue, 
Myrtle  with  calamus ; 
Bring  for  us  garments  long. 
Weeds  to  our  grief,  and  strew 
Dust  on  the  hair  of  us. 
For  that  all  love  is  fled. 
Beauty  and  boimtihed ; — 
Song,  she  is  dead  ! 

Austin  Dobson. 


A   GERMAN   VIEW    OF   OXFORD* 

(BEING  A  LETTER  FROM  HERMANN   GOTTLOB,   PH.D.,  TO   HIS 
WIFE  DOROTHEA.) 


Leicester  Squaue,  Lokdox, 
October,  1872. 
Mein  LIEBE8  Kind, 

How  shall  I  begin  to  describe  to  thee  what  I  saw  and  heard 
yesterday?  The  all-too-swiftly-on-another-crowding  recollections 
scarce  permit  themselves  to  be  arranged  and  classified.  For  thou 
must  know  that  I  devoted  yesterday  to  inspecting  and  studying  the 
most  famous  University  in  England — perhaps  in  the  world — Oxford. 
What  I  had  not  time  actually  to  inspect  I  have  since  then,  lyin^  in 
my  bed,  evolved  out  of  my  inner  consciousness.  For  I  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep,  partly  because  my  mind  was  too  excited  with  the 
events  of  fhe  day — still  more  because  Leicester  Square,  although  a 
fashionable  and  salubrioiis  locality,  has  more  than  its  due  share  of 
those  lower  organisms  which  maintain  their  being  (usually  by  night) 
at  the  expense  of  the  higher. 

It  may  be  allowed  to  me  to  mention  en  passaiit  that  the  train  took 
me  to  Oxford  with  really  alarming  rapidity.  In  fact  I  then  for  the 
first  time  learnt  the  full  meaning  of  the  phrase  en  passant.  However, 
I  arrived  at  last  in  safety  at  my  destination.  A  dozen  boot-blacks 
at  once  assailed  me.  In  vain  I  essayed  to  make  them  understand 
that,  if  my  boots  lacked  polish,  it  was  in  nowise  because  I  laboured 
under  any  deficiency  of  the  artistic  instinct  or  was  insensible  to  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things,  but  simply  and  entirely  because  I  preferred 
oil  to  blacking.  It  is,  as  thou  knowest,  at  once  less  costly  and  a 
better  prophylactic  against  moisture. 

I  had  scarce  got  rid  of  these  tormentors,  when  I  foimd  myself  in 
the  High  Street  of  Oxford.  What  I  then  and  there  saw  fairly  took 
away  my  breath.  Thou  knowest,  my  dear  little  heart,  that  I  am  not 
only  a  Doctor  of  Gottingen,  but  that  I  have  studied  at  Paris  and  am 
otherwise  a  man  of  vast  and  varied  experience.    But  such  a  spectacle 

*  Both  Dr.  Gottlob  and  his  ^*ife  are  good  English  scholars,  and  are  in  the  habit  of 
(Corresponding  in  this  language.  My  task  has  therefore  been  an  ea^  one.  In  £act,  only 
in  one  or  two  passages  where  the  learned  Doctor's  meaning  seemed  a  little  obscure, 
haye  I  made  any  alteration  in  his  MS.  :  otherwise  I  have  left  his  peculiarities  of 
style  untouched.  The  reader  will,  however,  notice  that  these  are  confined  almost 
exclnsirely  to  the  commencement  of  his  letter.  Directly  he  warms  with  his  subject, 
his  language  becomes  much  more  terse  and  idiomatic. — Ed. 
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the  finest  in  Europe,  literallj  full  of  human  bemgs  of  the  male  de- 
nomination clad  in  hideous  black  gowns.  Thou  wilt  not  believe  me. 
Th6u  wilt  say  that  it  is  possible  that  Stanley  discovered  Living- 
stone and  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  Liberal  tendencies,  but  that  this 
that  I  tell  thee  is  a  sheer  impossibility.  But,  my  beloved,  it  is 
simply  and  literally  true.  Moreover,  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
secret  significance  m  these  garments.  Their  shape  and  their  texture 
convey  a  whole  world  of  information  to  the  initiated.  On  the  yoimger 
men  I  noticed  that  they  were  small,  undeveloped,  rudimentary.  In 
the  class  somewhat  older,  they  flow  out  laterally  with  prodigal  effusion 
of  bombazine.  Then,  as  the  graver  age  sets  in,  this  luxuriance  is 
curtailed,  the  full  sleeves  shrink  into  two  shrivelled  pendants.  But, 
as  I  saw  later  in  the  day,  this  is  not  the  ultimate  stage  of  develop- 
ment In  the  middle  of  the  day,  generally  about  2  p.m.  the  chrysalis 
bursts  into  the  butterfly.  Then  you  may  see,  issuing  from  all  manner 
of  quaint  nooks  and  comers,  struggling  painfully  into  the  sunlight  as 
though  to  bask  there  for  a  moment  and  then  expire,  a  number  of 
venerable  figures  clothed  in  the  brightest  scarlet ;  yea,  verily,  apple  of 
my  eye,  in  gowns  of  such  radiant  hue  as  might  gladden  the  heart  of 
the  vainest  of  thy  sex.  I  followed  one  of  these  gorgeous  patriarchs, 
and  found  myself  in  a  room  with  many  of  the  same  beings  and  still 
more  of  the  dingy,  undeveloped  chry sales  I  have  already  described. 
At  first  they  spoke  in  an  unknown  tongue.  One  told  me  it  was  Latin, 
but,  as  thou  knowest,  "  experience  maketh  prudent,"  *  and  I  believed 
not  the  idle  invention.  Nay,  Welsh  or  Irish  it  may  have  been,  but 
Latin  it  most  assuredly  was  not.  f 

I  had  already  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  so-called  Fellow — a  word 
thou  must  not  confound  with  our  word  Kerl,  Thou  wilt  ajsk  me, 
however,  what  the  word  means.  The  fexst  is,  my  little  heart,  it  has 
no  German  equivalent ;  for  it  is  the  name  of  one  who  holds  a 
peculiar  sinecure  office  at  the  University,  and,  as  thou  knowest,  we 
are  too  poor  to  possess  such  offices.  The  French  attempt  to  render 
it  by  the  word  agrege,  but  without  much  success.  Thou  must  know 
that — such  is  the  richness  and  benevolence  of  England — one  needs 
here  only  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars  to 
receive  a  pension  for  life.  Thou  wilt  not  believe  me  when  I  tell  thee 
that  no  work  of  any  kind  is  exacted  in  return,  that  one  can  spend 
one's  life  at  the  Antipodes;  and  that,  so  great  is  the  gratitude  of  Eng- 
land towards  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  even  in  this 

*  This  is  apparently  a  not  very  happy  translation  of  the  German  proverb,  "  Durck 
Erfahrung  wird  man  klug. " — Ed. 

t  I  incline  to  think  that  Dr.  G-ottlob  was  here  misled  by  the  peculiar  sound  of  Latin 
when  spoken  in  the  English  fashion. — Ed. 
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tall  and  dark,  with  a  perpetual  sneer  upon  bis  lips.  I  judged  him 
very  clever  from  the  first,  and  am  more  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
fact,  inasmuch  as  after  being  with  him  for  several  hours,  I  detected 
no  overt  sign  of  ability.  Now  it  requires  no  ordinary  talent  thus  to 
conceal  one's  attainments.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  sequel  of  this 
letter  will  show,  he  condescended  at  times  to  the  eloquence  of  repiro- 
duction.  As  the  mouth-piece  of  Oxford  opinion  he  showed  himself 
most  competent ;  but  he  persistently  declined  to  exhibit  any  original 
ability.  If  his  modesty  in  this  respect  was  admirable,  there  was  still 
a  certain  cruelty  in  thus  treating  a  stranger. 

I  spoke  to  him  about  the  so-called  Fellowships ;  I  asked  him  their 
exact  value. 

**  It  varies,"  he  said,  "  from  200/.  to  something  over  300/.  a  year ; 
then  in  addition,  if  you  elect  to  live  at  Oxford,  you  have  rooms 
rent-free,  and  all  sorts  of  allowances,  which  reduce  your  expenses 
considerably.'' 

'^  Are  they  all  for  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  V*  I  asked, 
innocently. 

He  did  not  seem  to  like  the  question,  but  answered  at  last,  as  if 
with  an  effort, — 

"  No  ;  some  are  for  Law  and  History." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  Law  1"  I  asked. 

"  Justinian  and  Blaokstone." 

"Nothing  morel" 

"  Isn't  that  enough  1 "  he  retorted. 

I  at  once  expressed  acquiescence,  and  asked  him,  as  I  began  to  see 
that  words  at  Oxford  had  a  restricted  meaning,  what  was  understood 
by  the  word  History. 

"  You  take  up  a  period,"  he  answered. 

I  confess  I  was  puzzled,  as  at  the  moment  I  could  think  of  ho 
other  meaning  for  period,  than  full-stop.  He  saw  my  embarrassment, 
and  explained, — 

"  I  mean  you  take  up,  for  instance,  not  the  whole  of  English  history, 
but  only  certain  reigns." 

"  Not  the  whole,  even,  of  English  history  1"  I  exclaimed;  "  and  you 
can  get  pensioned  for  life  for  that  1 " 

"  That  is  not  veiy  likely,"  he  answered,  with  a  sneer  ;  "  for  there 
are  not  many  Law  and  History  Fellowships,  and  most  of  those  are  at 
All  Souls." 

"  All  Souls  !  "  I  exclaimed,  still  more  perplexed. 

"  Yes  ;  the  college  where  only  the  ben^  vestiti  find  admission." 

I  thought  of  the  pale  shades  waiting  to  be  ferried  over  the  Styx  ; 
but  they,  so  far  from  being  ben^  vestiti,  were  not  vestiti  at  all. 
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"  I  thought  Oxford  was  a  great  teaching  body,"  I  murmured  meekly. 

"  A  mistake,"  he  cried.  "  Oxford  is  a  body,  not  of  teachers,  but  of 
taught.  However,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  foreigners  to  understand 
these  niceties." 

I  began  to  think  he  was  right.  What  could  I,  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
of  Gottingen,  where  every  professor  and  University  official  has  to 
work  for  his  living,  know  of  these  celestial  pastures  where  the  over- 
tasked school-boy  finds  a  quiet  retreat  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life. 

"  With  us,"  I  said  at  last,  "  such  a  system  would  lead  to  laziness 
and  intellectual  stagnation.  But  then  we  are  not  so  energetic  as  you 
English." 

"  Stagnation  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  cannot  be  aware  of  the  mighty 
names  which  blaze  on  Oxford's  scroll  of  Fame." 

"  At  the  present  time  1 "  I  asked ;  for  in  Germany  I  had  never 
heard  of  any  living  Oxford  celebrity  except  Max  Mtlller,  and  he  is  a 
German. 

"  Yes ;  at  the  present  time."  And  then  he  gave  me  a  long  list 
of  names,  amongst  which  I  only  caught  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson. 

"  An4  what  have  these  brilliant  scholars  done  V  1  adked. 

He  looked  at  me  half-pityingly,  half-contemptuously.  "  I  had ' 
almost  quoted  Milton  in  reply,"  he  said,  "  *  Not  to  know  them,'  &c. ; 
but,  seriously,  you  must  have  heard  of  Brown.  He  has  written  a 
pamphlet  on  University  Reform,  recommending  that  Responsions 
should  serve  as  a  matriculation  examination.  A  most  able  man,  but, 
as  you  will  judge  from  the  example  I  have  given,  too  radical  a 
reformer.     Surely  you  must  have  heard  of  him  1 " 

I  was  forced  with  shame  and  sorrow  to  confess  that  I  had  not. 

"  Well,  then,  you  must  know  Jones  by  name — ^the  celebrated  Fellow 

of ,  who  translated  the  most  difficult  book  of  the  Iliad  into 

octosyllabic  verse,  altering  of  course  the  names  of  some  of  the  ships. 
A  marvel  of  ingenuity." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  and  the  practical  value  of  the  work  must 
be  very  great.     But  I  nevet  heard  of  him  or  his  book." 

"  At  least,  however,  you  know  Robinson.  He  is  the  best  German 
scholar  in  the  University.  Can  do  all  but  read  a  German  letter 
and  understand  colloquial  German." 

I  was  forced  in  the  interests  of  truth  to  own  that  even  Robinson 
was  to  me  an  unknown  quantity.  I  could  see  that  my  companion's 
opinion  of  me  sank  considerably  in  consequence.  I  felt  humiliated. 
But  was  I,  after  all,  to  blame  ]  Was  it  not  rather  the  fault  of  the 
luminaries  themselves,  who,  possessing  such  transcendent  abilities, 
would  hide  them  under  a  bushel  ? 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  at  lunch,  to  which  he  had  been 

X  X  2 


These  latter  I  found  were  rewards  conferred  for  excellence  in  a  variety 
of  athletic  exercises. 

I  was  so  crushed  with  the  result  of  our  last  burst  of  conversation, 
and  overwhelmed  at  my  ignorance  of  Oxford  celebrities,  that  for  some 
time  I  munched  on  in  silence.  At  last  I  remembered  that  I  had  a 
mission  to  discharge — that  I  had  come  to  Oxford  to  gain  information, 
not  to  yield  weakly  to  sentimental  bash^lness.  Stimulated  by  this 
thought,  I  said — my  host  had  begged  me  to  catechise  him  freely, — 

"  May  I  ask  if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  teaching  here  1 " 

"As  Fellow,  certainly  not.  But  I  am  also  tutor,  for  which  I 
receive  200Z  a  year  more,  and  have  to  give  from  six  to  eight  lectures  a 
week." 

"  Of  an  hour  each  1 " 

«  Yes." 

"  And  that  only  for  half  the  year,  I  believe  1 " 

"  Certainly ;  in  fact,  not  so  long  ;  for  the  examinations  take  place 
before  the  end  of  term  ;  and,  when  they  havQ  once  begun,  there  is  no 
further  occasion  for  my  lectures." 

As  he  said  this  I  looked  at  him  with  respectful  admiration.  No 
wonder  he  was  so  tall  and  handsome,  since  he  spent  his  life  under 
such  charming  conditions,  with  such  a  superfluity  of  what  Aristotle 
calls  "  external  goods."  I  must,  however,  own  that  my  admiration  was 
not  unmixed  with  envy.  Why,  I  kept  asking  myself,  had  I  been 
bom  in  Germany  and  not  in  England  1  Why  had  envious  Fortime 
cast  my  lot  in  a  country  where  nothing  but  original  ability  and 
enormous  attainments  will  secure  a  man  a  position  at  a  University, 
instead  of  in  a  coimtry  where  you  have  only  to  know  as  much  as  one 
of  our  gymnasiasts  in  Prussia  in  order  to  have  your  path  paved  with 
sovereigns  from  manhood  to  old  age.  Ah  !  I  said  to  myself,  it  is  not 
in  Germany  but  in  England  that  Geist  is  really  reverenced ;  for  here 
its  tender  beginnings  are  rewarded  more  plenteously  than  with  us  its 
highest  developments. 

I  inquired  about  the  endowments  of  Oxford,  and  foimd  they 
amounted  to  over  300,000^.  a  year;  that  is,  to  more  than  two  millions 
of  thalers ! 

"  With  this  enormous  income,"  I  said,  "  of  course  you  educate  the 
youth  of  England  by  tens  of  thousands  ? " 

He  smiled  superciliously  at  my  ignorance. 

"  As  if  we  wanted  to  be  overrun  with  canaille  I  No,  the  number  of 
resident  undergraduates  is,  I  believe,  about  1500." 

Just  think  a  moment,  my  love,  of  all  that  this  answer  involves. 
An  income  of  300,000^.  spent  on  the  education  of  1500  young  men  a 
year.     Verily,  these  English  are  magnificent     I  made  another  shot. 
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year  each.  It  is  true  a  certain  number  are  partially  supported  by 
scholarships ;  but  our  principle  at  Oxford  is  to  make  young  men 
value  their  education  by  charging  them  as  highly  as  possible  for  it. 
Thus  we  have  here  some  score  of  capacious  buildings  called  colleges 
intended  for  the  reception  of  students.  Now  these  buildings  cost 
the  college  authorities  nothing  in  the  way  of  rent ;  but  none  the  less 
is  it  deemed  advisable  to  charge  the  students  for  the  rooms  they 
occupy.  So  too  with  respect  to  their  board.  Nothing  is  supplied  to 
them  at  cost  price.  A  handsome  margin  is  allowed  in  the  way  of 
profit,  and  all,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  single-minded  object  of  making 
them  appreciate  at  their  just  value  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education.*' 

"  Liberal !  "  I  confess  I  was  puzzled  exactly  how  to  interpret  the 
word. 

"  The  education  thus  given,"  I  said,  "  ought  at  least  to  be  very 
good  of  its  kind." 

"So  it  is.  For  instance,  if  a  man  makes  more  than  two  gross 
blunders  in  his  Latin  prose  he  cannot  get  his  degree." 

"  But,  if  he  makes  even  one,  he  cannot  write  Latin." 

"Possibly;  but  the  limitation  of  the  number  stu-ely  indicates  a 
certain  strictness  in  the  examination." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  middle-aged 
man,  clad  in  black  with  a  white  necktie,  entered.  He  held  a  short 
colloquy  with  my  host  and  then  retired. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  hear  that  that  gentleman  is  a  coach," 
said  my  host,  carelessly. 

It  did  interest  me,  but  I  wks  compelled  to  ask  for  an  explanation 
of  the  word. 

"0,  a  coach  is  a  man  who  prepares  men  privately  for  the  Schools."  * 

"  Do  many  men  make  use  of  them  1 " 

"  Most  honour-men,  and  a  great  many  pass-men." 

*  Her©  Dr.  Gtettlob  adds  the  following  philological  postscript : — ^The  origin  of  the 
word  *' coach,"  as  applied  to  private  teachers,  is  inyolved  in  considerable  obscurity. 
My  friend  M.  de  Trophabile  has,  in  that  light  easy  way  in  which  the  French  are  always 
ready  to  settle  the  aJQTairs  of  the  world,  suggested  an  explanation  which  does  not 
altogether  satisfy  me.  "Yous  sayez,  mon  cher,"  he  said  last  night,  as  we  were  drinking 
an  absinthe  together,  "comment  s'appelle  en  frangais  coach,  G'est  tout  simplement 
diligence.  Eh  bien!  c'est  parce  que  ces  hommes-Bi  ont  plus  de  diligence  que 
leurs  confreres  qu'«n  les  nomme  des  coaches — c'est-i^-dire  des  diligences."  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Grammem's  Hall,  gives,  however,  a  diiferent  explanation.  "  You  see,  Dr.GotUob," 
he  said  to  me,  yesterday,  "the  tutors  at  your  own  college  are  always  so  precious  slow. 
They  only  walk  over  the  ground  ;  so  if  you  want  to  go  faster  you  must  put  on  &  coach 
and  be  driven."  I  reserve  my  own  decision  until  I  shall  have  bad  an  opportunity  of 
consulting  Professor  Max  Miiller. 


X    i^uuugui>   X    woo   ucgiJLxuuj^   iru   i;uuiprcut;uu.  vy&iuru  kuu   ius    inBu- 

tutions.  Up  to  this  time  my  judgment  had  been  warped  by  my 
economical  German  notions.  Strange  to  say,  however,  my  host  did 
not  seem  to  appreciate  my  remark.  He  did  not  vouchsafe  a  direct 
answer,  but  only  said  : — 

"  We  do  not  recognise  them." 

**  Them "  was  evidently  the  coach  suddenly  expanded  into  the 
plural.     I  hastened  to  respond  in  a  sympathising  tone  of  voice, — 

"  But  you  cannot  do  without  them  ? " 

'^  They  save  bother,"  he  exclaimed,  almost  savagely. 

^fHave  men  a  choice  between  college  lectures  and  a  coach  1"  I 


"  Not  as  a  rule.  Men  must  attend  college  lectures  ;  otherwise,  of 
course,  we  could  not  charge  for  them ;  but  that  need  not,  and  does 
not,  prevent  them  from  putting  on  a  private  coach  when  an  examina- 
tion is  imminent." 

A  new  discovery.  The  300,000Z.  did  not  suffice  even  to 
pay  for  college  lectures !  What  an  expensive  country  £ngland 
must  be  ! 

I  had  by  this  time  learned  as  much  about  the  Oxford  system 
of  instruction  as  I  could  digest  at  one  sitting,  so  I  begged  my  host  to 
furnish  me  with  a  little  information  respecting  the  discipline  of  the 
University. 

"  That  is  equally  flourishing,"  he  began,  with  that  happy  optimism 
which  sits  so  naturally  upon  the  favourite  of  fortune.  ''  For  instance, 
we  allow  no  smoking  in  the  streets." 

"  Why  1    It  is  not  immoral." 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Gottlob,"  he  returned,  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  surveyed 
me  with  the  same  sort  of  interest  as  I  had  evinced  the  day  before 
when  confronted  suddenly  with  the  hippopotamus  at  Regent's  Park. 
"  My  dear  Dr.  Gottlob,  how  long  have  you  been  in  England  ?  " 

The  question  seemed  to  me  irrelevant,  but  I  answered  it  notwith- 
standing. 

"A  fortnight." 

"  Ah,  exactly.     That  explains  it." 

And  he  sank  into  a  state  of  rumination,  &om  which  at  first  I  did 
not  venture  to  rouse  him.  At  length,  however,  my  curiosity  getting 
the  better  of  my  prudence,  I  ventured  to  say, — 

"  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you." 

He  roused  himself  with  an  effort. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  absence,"  he  began ;  "  but  your  remark 
about  smoking  opened  such  a  vista  before  my  mind  that  I  involun- 
tarily lost  myself  in  it.     If  you  had  been  even  a  year  in  England,  Dr. 
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follow. 

The  young  man  looked  at  this  moment  almost  sublime.  Clad  in  a 
short,  gorgeous  jacket  of  light-coloured  velvet,  he  was  balancing 
himself  in  a  softly-cushioned  arm-chair  and,  in  the  intervals  of  con- 
versation, inhaling  the  smoke  of  a  perfumed  havannah.  For  a 
moment  my  idealism  got  the  upper  hand.  The  tears  started  to  my 
eyes  as  I  thought  of  the  inefiieible  condescension  evinced  by  a  being, 
whom  a  grateful  country  had  placed  in  a  position  of  elegant  idleness 
for  life,  in  subjecting  himself  to  the  troublesome  process  of  cogitation, 
still  more  in  favouring  me,  a  humble  foreigner,  with  the  ripe  results 
of  this  process.  Happily,  he  did  not  notice  my  agitation,  but 
continued, — 

"  You  must  often  have  heard,  Dr.  Gottlob,  that  we  English  are  a 
practical  nation.  You  can  have  no  better  proof  of.  it  than  this  dis- 
tinction which  we  draw  between  conventionality  and  morality.  The 
latter  is  a  term  fit  only  for  visionaries.  It  is  altogether  too  vague 
and  indefinite  for  practical  men.  For  what  is  morality  1  Does  it  not 
in  its  essence  depend  on  something  altogether  beyond  the  ken  of 
mortals — that  is  on  the  motives  of  action,  not  on  the  actions  them- 
selves 1  But  with  conventionality  it  is  altogether  different.  There 
we  know  where  we  are.  There  we  concern  ourselves  with  the  tangible 
and  the  visible.  Neither  is  it  any  objection  to  say  that  the  rules  of 
conventionality  are  in  many  cases  opposed  to  reason.  Granted ;  what 
then  1  That  is  a  matter  concerning  which  we  cannot  dispute ;  for 
reason  again  is  something  the  conception  of  which  is  entirely 
subjective.  There  remains  then,  as  the  practical  standard  of  action 
for  the  Fnglishman  as  a  practical  man,  conventionality — ^that  is  to 
say,  certain  definite  rules  for  conduct  laid  down  by  society.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  already  cited — smoking.  Now,  as  you  very 
properly  observed,  there  is  nothing  immoral  in  smoking,  so  far  as  we 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  immoral.  But  it  is  the  peculiarity  of 
England  that  conventionality  tolerates  in  one  place  what  it  denounces 
in  another.  I  smoke  in  my  room  ;  everyone  is  aware  that  I  do  so ;  and 
yet  my  character  remains  unimpeached.  But  let  me  do  the  same 
thing  in  the  street,  and  society  would  look  askance.  There  is  not 
the  faintest  sense  or  reason  in  the  distinction,  and  it  is  for  this  rei^on 
I  resppct  it.  It  is  something  simple,  definite,  tangible.  It  is  the 
real  and  practical  as  opposed  to  the  ideal  and  transcendental'' 

I  could  not  answer.  I  could  only  look  with  tear-blind  eyes  at  this 
prophet  of  a  new  dispensation,  and  thank  the  friendly  destiny  that 
had  guided  me  to  his  feet. 

We  had  some  further  conversation.     I  had  always  fancied  that  the 


i/uc  lurvi^cr  i/iuii>  luiprusaiuu.  i  luuiiu  uuwever  i«aai/  ±  Tvas  wruii^. 
My  entertainer  had  read  Straass  in  a  translation,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  lUnan  in  the  original.  On  the  strength  of  these  aohievements  he 
was  what  he  called  a  Rationalist.  As  far  as  I  could  grasp  his  vie^ 
which,  owing  either  to  my  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage, or  to  the  want  of  a  proper  organ  for  the  apprehension  of 
religious  and  metaphysic  truth,  seemed  to  me  a  little  contradietonr, 
he  was  a  kind  of  Protestant-Pantheistic-neo-Platonist.  He  ascribed, 
however,  a  certain  literary  value  to  the  Bible. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  tell  thee,  my  beloved,  what  my  next 
remark  was.  The  fact  is  that  the  superb  concretion  of  comfort  and 
philosophy  who,  with  a  god-like  air  of  assumed  superiority,  still 
balanced  himself,  cloud-compelling,  in  the  easy-chair,  had  by  this  time 
absorbed  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  scarce  wist  what  I  was  saying. 
Under  these  circumstances  my  evil  genius  prompted  me  to  give  the 
most  sudden  and  inexplicable  wrench  to  the  conversation. 

**  How  much  further  money  goes  in  Germany  than  in  England ! "  I 
said. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  he  fixed  his  stem,  protuberant  eyes  upon  me 
in  a  Gorgon-like  manner.  The  remark  was  no  doubt  mean,  pitiful, 
irrelevant  Here  had  this  gorgeous  favourite  of  fortune  heen  unfold- 
ing before  my  eyes  a  whole  system  of  moral  and  religious  philosophy, 
and  I  had  nothing  better  to  give  in  return  than  this  commonplace 
remark,  which  on  the  most  favourable  construction,  could  not  be  held 
to  belong  to  a  higher  region  than  that  of  Political  Economy.  ^  fe^* 
that  I  had  disgraced  myself  and  my  nation,  and  was  really  thaiikm 
to  my  host  when,  repressing  a  smile  of  contempt,  he  said  : 

"Would  you  give  me  an  illustration  of  your  meaning,  I>r.  GottlobT 

I  felt  tempted  to  fall  at  his  feet,  and,  owning  that  I  had  had 
no  meaning,  entreat  his  forgiveness  for  this  vagary  of  my  tongue- 
But  the  recollection  that  I  too  was  a  graduate,  though  of  so  vastly 
inferior  an  University  as  Gottingen,  restrained  me,  and  I  replied  : 

"Well,  for  example,  one  of  the  richest— if  not  the  richest- 
University  in  Germany  is,  Leipzig,  which  has  an  income  of  only 
80,000  thalers." 

" How  much  is  that  ?" 

"About  12,000Z."  I  answered. 

He  nodded  graciously,  as  who  should  say  :  "  Thank  you  for  ojs- 
charging  your  duty  so  promptly."     Encouraged  by  this  sign  o 
approbation  I  continued : — 

"  Well,  now,  see  how  much  Leipzig  is  able  to  do  with  this  sum. 
She  supports  an  immense  staff  of .  professors,  has  over  2,000  studen  , 
provides  a  considerable  number  of  them  with  Btipendia,  and  *  ® 
lai^r  number  with  firee  rations — in  short  does  rather  more  wi 
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A  suppose  nox,    i  answerea,  numoiy.     "it  is  true  a  pnuoioger 
would  not  with  us  be  able  to  take  a  degree,  even  if  he  had  only  one 

mistake  in  his  Latin  prose,  but " 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,"  he  interrupted  ;  "  you  are  con- 
founding education  with  instruction.  We  turn  out  gentlemen  at 
Oxford." 

I  had  at  the  moment  no  reply  to  this.  I  shared  M.  Taine's  inability 
to  comprehend  precisely  the  meaning  of  this  mysterious  word, 
"  gentleman."  That  it  was  consistent  with  ignorance,  immorality, 
and  superciliousness,  I  had  already  during  my  short  sojourn  in 
^Elngland  had  abundant  opportunities  of  remarking.  It  was  only  last 
night  when,  lying  in  my  bed,  I  had  leisure  to  track  thought  to  its 
ultimate  recesses,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  flashed  upon  me. 
A  gentleman  is  conventionality  in  the  concrete. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  I  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  conversation 
I  am  reproducing  made  this  important  discovery.  So  when  my  host 
informed  mo  that  it  was  the  proudest  boast  of  Oxford  to  turn  out 
gentlemen,  I  could  only  give  a  silent  assent  to  his  dictum.  In  order 
to  say  something,  I  remarked, — 

"  Of  course  I  would  not  for  a  moment  compare  such  names  as 
Tischendorf,  the  theologian ;  the  brothers  Weber,  and  Ludwig,  the 
pbysiologists ;  Kolbe,  the  chemist,  <S:c.,  with  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  who  shed  such  glory  upon  Oxford." 

My  host  looked  pleased  at  this  spontaneous  tribute  to  the 
superiority  of  his  University;  and  it  was,  I  verily  believe,  out  of 
condescending  kindness  towards  a  foreigner  who  knew  his  place, 
rather  than  from  any  desire  to  exhibit  the  universality  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  replied, — 

"  Oh,  we  have  hettrd  of  Tischendorf.  Didn't  he  discover  a 
manuscript  somewhere?  As  to  the  other  swells  I  am  afraid  they 
are  not  so  well  known." 

The  blood  leapt  to  my  face  in  a  flush  of  proud  gratification.  An 
Oxford  Fellow  was  not  above  allowing  that  he  had  heard  of 
Tischendorf!  After  this  I  felt  that  I  could  contentedly  exclaim  ; 
"vixi,"  and  meet  my  death,  whenever  it  should  occur,  almost 
without  a  sigh.  Neither  in  full  view  of  this  enormous  concession, 
was  I  so  imgrateful  as  to  repine  because  my  host  did  not  chance  to 
know  the  other  '*  swells."  True,  the  experiments  of  the  brothers 
Weber  had,  as  we  in  Germany  fondly  thought,  given  a  new  aspect  to 
the  laws  of  sensation,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  greatest  physio- 
logical discovery  of  modem  times — the  so-called  psycho-physical  law. 
And  so  of  our  other  celebrities.  But,  after  all,  might  not  this  bo 
mere  continental  conceit  and  narrow-mindedness  1    The  experience 


1  bad  neard  and  seen  enough  tor  one  day.  1  took  leave  ot  mj 
hospitable  teacher.  My  brain  surcharged  with  information  and 
throbbing  with  excess  of  thought,  I  staggered  into  the  street 
With  diihculty  I  made  my  way  to  the  station.  My  head  still 
aches  as  I  write  this  letter.  But  I  have  learnt  in  one  day  what 
most  Germans  do  not  learn  in  a  life-time.  I  have  formed  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  these  English.  Would 
that  I  were  an  Englishman  !  I  go  to-day  to  our  Ambassador  to  ask 
how  long  it  would  take  me  to  become  naturalised.  If  any  reasonable 
time  will  suffiee,  I  enter  at  Oxford  as  Undergraduate.  I  feel  every 
symptom  of  the  future  Fellow  fermenting  in  my  blood.  The  change 
need  not  interfere  for  any  length  of  time  with  our  connubial  happi- 
ness/ for,  once  appointed,  I  need  never  reside  at  Oxford.  Xo; 
embosomed  in  some  shady  retreat  of  our  beloved  Fatherland,  we  will 
live  upon  the  income  which  a  grateful  University  bestows  on  those 
who  turn  their  backs  upon  her.     FareweU  ! 

Thy  loving 

Hermann. 

*  Dr.  Gottlob  seema  not  to  be  aware  of  the  ineligibility  of  married  men  for  Fellow- 
ships ;  for  I  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  wonld  wish  to  conceal  his  donUe 
bleBBedness  from  the  electors.  The  Oxford  reader  will  probablj  detect  many  other 
indications  of  the  learned  Doctor's  stay  in  Oxford  haying  been  a  trifle  too  short  and 
hurried.  Had  he  remained  a  little  longer,  he  might  possibly  have  discovered  that 
cvQn  Oxford  is  not  so  absolutely  perfect  as  he  would  seem  to  consider  it. — Ed. 
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MY  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  TO  DE  TREMENS  &  CO. 

By  the  Author  op  "The  Cotton  Lobd." 


I  AM  an  old  commercial.  I  have  been  on  the  road  nearly  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  I  have  managed  to  make  our  house  at 
Rockdale  the  most  famous  in  the  trade  for  Welsh  flannels  and  rail- 
way rugs. 

My  success,  however,  with  my  customers  has  not  so  much  depended 
upon  the  goodness  or  cheapness  of  the  goods  I  had  to  offer,  as  upon 
my  personal  abilities  to  please  all  sorts  of  people.  I  can  sing  a  good 
song,  and  tell  a  funny  story.  I  oan  drink  wine,  beer,  or  whisky,  in 
any  reasonable  quantities,  without  growing  dull  or  drunk.  I  can 
even  sit  with  a  teetotal  customer  for  mortal  hours,  over  a  cup  or  two 
of  tea,  without  swearing,  always  providing  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  a 
line  in  my  order-sheet. 

One  day  last  month,  I  was  journeying  in  my  gig  from  Shrewsbmy 
to  Chester ;  the  day  was  dull  and  damp,  and  a  Scotch  mist  pervaded 
creation ;  the  hedgerows  on  either  side  of  the  road,  the  people  I  met 
or  overtook,  the  cows  and  sheep  in  the  fields,  the  crows  and  sparrows, 
the  houses  I  passed,  seemed  utterly  miserable,  wet  through,  done  up, 
and  mystified.  I  have  weathered  many  a  storm,  have  been  wet  and 
dry  again  two  or  three  times  a  day ;  I  have  been  spilt  into  ditches, 
pitched  into  hedges,  and  against  stone  walls ;  I  have  been  robbed 
and  nobbed  by  footpads  and  life-preservers ;  but  never  before  had  I 
lost  the  natural  buoyancy  and  jollity  of  my  disposition.  On  the 
morning  of  the  day  in  question,  however,  I  felt  like  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate — to  speak  commercially,  foozled.  Of  course  I  had 
my  remedy  with  me  in  my  driving-box,  which  I  soon  pressed  into 
service ;  it  was  a  pint  flask,  full  of  the  purest  Glenlivat.  "  This  is 
balm  of  Gilead  for  any  weather,"  thought  I  as  I  took  my  first  dose. 
My  mouth  exactly  holds  one-eighth  of  a  pint. 

Hundreds  of  gallons  have  travelled  the  same  way,  but  I  believe 
ambrosial  nectar  could  never  have  been  so  grateful  to  a  thirsty  god 
as  that  streak  of  liquid  sunshine  was  to  me.  I  felt  my  chest  expand, 
and  my  mind's  eye  could  see  my  other  eyes  sparkle  with  a  glint  of 
their  usual  fire.  What  cared  I  for  wet  Ivithouf?  The  whisky 
within  was  proof  against  watery  particles,  and  defied  them  in  any 
shape.  So,  taking  another  drink  to  make  sure  I  had  not  served  out 
short  measure  on  the  previous  occasion,  I  jogged  t)n,  sometimes 
musing  on  my  past,  sometimes  speculating  as  to  my  future,  refresh- 
ing my  memory  and  spurring  my  hopes  with  spirts  of  the  Elixir, 
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into  my  system,  I  had  duly  sent  off  my  dispatches  to  our  house, 
business  first,  pleasure  afterwards;  so  I  sat  down  to  my  dinner  pint 
of  sherry,  then  had  a  drop  of  brandy  to  assist  digestion,  and  then  my 
usual  forty  winks. 

I  considered  I  had  now  fairly  got  through  the  business  of  the  day, 
and,  brightening  up,  I  called  for  my  pipe  and  jorum  of  toddy,  and, 
resigning  myself  to  the  soothing  influence  of  the  weed  and  whisky,  I 
waited  patiently  for  an  arrival  to  spend  the  evening  with ;  for  I  was 
alone  in  the  commercial  room,  and  the  only  sounds  cognisable  to  my 
senses  were  those  of  the  rain  pelting  away  at  the  window,  and  the 
hollow  nunbling  of  stray  vehicles  over  the  paving-stones. 

I  did  not  count, — I  never  do, — ^but  I  believe^;  I  had  arrived  at  my 
fifth  grog  and  pipe,  when,  feeling  chill,  I  drew  the  heavy  arm-chair 
closer  to  the  fire :  this  little  act  occupied  several  minutes,  for  the  bandy 
legs  of  the  stupid  old  chair  would  make  for  themselves  a  place  imder 
the  hearth-rug.  I  tried  to  circumvent  the  awkward  limbs,  and  tem- 
porised with  my  toe ;  but  the  more  I  kept  on  wanting  to  get  them 
right,  the  more  they  kept  on  not  wanting  to  be  righted,  and,  being 
fidgety  in  all  little  matters  of  personal  comfort,  I  was  positively 
obliged,  at  the  risk  of  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  to  lift  the  club- 
footed  old  chair  with"  one  hand,  and  to  lay  the  refractory  comer  of 
the  rug  with  the  other. 

When,  by  this  effort  of  exhausted  nature,  I  had  accomplished  my 
object,  I  took  a  stiff"  pull  at  my  replenished  toddy,  filled  my  pipe 
and  lighted  it,  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  obtained  a 
victory,  I  threw  myself  into  my  late  enemy's  lap,  pinched  his 
mahogany  old  arms  with  my  elbows,  stretched  out  my  feet  upon  the 
fender,  and  laughed  outright  at  my  triumph,  with  my  usual  jolly  Ha  I 
ha !  till  the  room  rang  again. 

"  Ha !  ha, !  ha  !  ha ! "  till  the  room  rang  again,  fipUowed  like  an 
echo  the  Ha  1  ha  !  that  originally  belonged  to  me. 

To  my  surprise  and  delight,  I  found  an  arrival  had  ensconced  him- 
self in  the  fellow  chair  to  mine,  had  his  jorum  of  toddy  on  the  other 
comer  of  the  mantel,  his  pipe  in  full  blast,  his  elbows  on  the 
mahogany  arms  of  my  late  enemy's  own  brother,  and  his  toes  almost 
touching  mine  on  the  fender ! 

I  looked  at  the  arrival,  and  the  arrival  looked  at  me.  I  bowed  to 
him,  and  received  a  courteous  bend  in  return. 

"Wet  night,"  said  I. 

"  Wet  night,"  said  he. 

"And  cold,"  said  I. 

"  And  cold,"  said  he. 

"Nice  fire,"  said  I. 
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''  Damn  it !"  said  I,  and  laughed. 

"  Damn  it ! "  said  he,  and  laughed — laughed  so  much  like  me,  that 
I  could  not  distinguish  any  difference,  either  in  quantity  or  quality  ; 
he  was  right  to  a  single  Ha  ! 

I  took  another  pull  at  my  toddy,  and  so  did  he  !  I  smoked  my 
pipe  serenely,  and  made  a  very  deliberate  survey  of  my  friend.  He 
became  immediately  engaged  in  the  same  interesting  occupation  with 
me.  He  was  a  man  about  my  own  age,  and  evinced  his  taste  by 
adopting  a  style  of  costimie  closely  resembling  my  own.  I  noticed 
particularly,  that  his  feet  were  encased  in  French  cloth  boots,  with 
narrow  tips  of  patent  leather  at  the  toes,  like  mine  ;  in  fact,  I  felt 
tempted  to  offer  him  considerable  odds  that  I  could  name  the  maker 
and  the  number  of  the  lasts  upon  which  they  were  made.  His  face, 
too,  seemed  to  be  very  like  my  style  of  face ;  there  was  the  noble 
brow,  the  partially  bald  pate,  the  expressive  mouth,  the  magnificent 
teeth,  the  chiselled  nose,  the — no,  not  the  eloquent  dark  eyes, — the 
same  sort  of  eyes  though,  differing  only  from  mine  in  one  little  particular 
feature.  His  eyes  had  a  red  ring  round  each,  caused  perhaps  by 
cold  or  grief;  nor  could  he  boast  of  a  rosy  fresh  complexion  such  as 
mine  :  his  was  most  decidedly  choleric — blue  as  indigo.  I  con- 
cluded at  once  that  he  travelled  for  some  dry-salter,  and  had  been 
fidgeting  with  his  samples, — perhaps,  had  received  a  parcel  of  blue 
stuff  in  bulk  to  save  carriage,  which  he  had  been  weighing  out  and 
packing  with  his  own  hands  into  the  required  quantities  for  his 
various  customers  in  the  district.  Then,  having  done  his  work,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  he  had  made  his  toilet  for  the 
commercial-room,  and  had  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  used  the 
indigo-bag  for  a  towel. 

I  am  fond  of  harmless  fun,  and  I  confess  I  fervently  wished  for  a 
few  more  arrivals  to  enjoy  it  with  me.  In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
I  invented  a  dozen  funny  things  to  say;  the  last  was  so  rich,  that  I 
laughed  outright.     And  so  did  lu. 

We  sat  and  looked  at  each  other.  I  noticed  that,  when  I  took  a 
drink,  lie  did  the  same.  When  I  puffed,  he  puffed.  If  I  moved  a 
hand  or  foot,  so  did  lie. 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  I  was  angry,  and  I  said  to  him — 

"  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  impimity,  sir.  My  name's  Brown. 
I  represent  the  house  of  Rinunocks,  sir, — there's  my  card ;  stand 
up  like  a  man,  sir  !  " 

My  blood  was  up. 

The  cadaverous  wretch  repeated  my  very  words  and  actions,  and 
handed  me  a  card  on  which  was  engraved,  "De  Tremens  ds  Co., 
Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants." 


pocketed  the  key!  But  never. for  an  instant  did  lie  take  his  eyes  off 
me.  He  was  quite  ready  for  me.  He  waited  for  me.  His  azure 
countenance  had  changed ;   he  looked  fiendish. 

The  noble  art  of  self-defence  formed  a  feature  in  my  education ; 
when  at  school,  I  could  parry  and  counter  capitally  ;  my  blow  was 
equal  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seren  pounds,  and  I  could  give  the 
upper  cut  beautifully ;  but  somehow  I  felt  afraid  of  this  fellow,  and 
I  looked  at  him  as  fiercely  as  I  could,  in  the  hope  that  be  would 
make  me  an  apology.  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  On  the  contrary,  his 
demoniacal  scowl  grew  fiercer  and  wilder  every  moment,  the  redness 
round  his  eyes  became  more  strongly  defined,  and  his  orbs  shone 
with  a  dazzle  that  seemed  to  freeze  my  blood.  I  would  have  given 
a  month's  salary,  and  expenses  to  boot,  to  have  been  safely  anywhere 
else.  I  looked  at  the  window  as  the  thought  rose,  and  determined 
to  risk  a  limb  by  jumping  through  it  into  the  street  below.  But  I 
must  have  passed  him.  His  eyes  were  upon  me,  and  I  gave  up  the 
idea  as  soon  as  formed. 

I  had  contrived,  however,  to  have  the  table  between  us,  and  thus 
we  were  face  to  face.  I  could  not  now  look  him  straight  in  the  eye, 
as  I  had  always  been  accustomed  to  look  at  a  man. 

I  shrank  from  his  terrible  stare,  and  my  blood  seemed  to  gallop 
as  though  every  drop  in  my  body  had  entered  for,  and  was  running 
on,  a  steeple  chase  through  my  veins,  with  a  wind-up  leap  from  my 
heart  to  my  brain. 

To  my  horror  I  became  sensible  that  the  table  was  moving  with  a 
slow  but  certain  motion  towards  the  side  of  the  room.  I  held  it 
with  all  my  strength,  but  without  avail.  My  antagonist  was 
evidently  a  much  stronger  man  than  myself,  and  had  the  design  of 
making  for  himself  a  fair  field  on  which  to  exhibit  his  prowess.  1 
would  have  pulled  the  bell  out  by  its  roots,  for  help,  but  my  hands 
were  riveted  to  the  table.  I  moved  with  it  against  my  will :  his 
terrible  eyes  were  upon  me. 

At  last  the  table  touched  the  waU :  my  enemy  lifted  his  hands, 
and  as  he  did  so  I  found  mine  were  released.  Quick  as  lightning  he 
sprang  at  me  !  Quick  as  lightning,  I  remembered  I  had  a  large 
spring-backed  knife  in  my  pocket;  I  thrust  my  hand  in  search  of  it ; 
but  I  was  already  in  the  grip  of  a  vice,  receiving  blows  that  would 
not  have  disgraced  a  mammoth's  hammer.  I  was  knocked  down , 
I  was  knocked  up ;  I  was  thrown  over  his  head,  kicked  in  Bum/ 
places  at  once,  jumped  upon,  knelt  upon;  my  teeth  were  punched  out, 
my  nose  flattened,  my  neck  dislocated,  my  skull  fiuctured,  biJ  "°^ 
smashed  in,  before  I  could  even  plant  one  with  my  left  upon  any 
part  of  my  antagonist. 
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Then,  with  an  inexpressible  feeling  of  triumph  and  joy,  I  wiped  my 
trusty  weapon. 

Horror!  In  every  chair,  on  every  table,  on  the  solemn  old 
clock,  on  a  row  on  the  mantelshelf,  were  new  arrivals  !  Indigo 
dealers,  all  waiting  to  have  a  turn  with  me ! 


The  morning  after  my  arrival  at  "  The  Red  Dragon,"  I  found  my- 
self in  bed,  strapped  down.  The  people  of  the  inn  told  me  that  I 
had  been  mad  the  night  before,  and  had  fought  a  battle  royal  with 
every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room.  I  knew  better,  of  course  ;  but 
I  kept  my  own  coimsel.  I  could  have  told  them  that  I  had  con- 
quered not  only  De  Tremens  himself,  but  also  his  awful  Co. 


.1 


BALAUSTION* 


Of  the  numerous  tragic  poets  of  Athens,  the  strivers  for  the  prize  at 
the  great  Dionysiac  festival,  the  very  names  have,  in  many  instances, 
perished ;  others,  like  Phrynichus,  Theodectus,  or  Agatho,  have  indeed 
bequeathed  their  names,  but  little  else,  to  posterity :  only  the 
immortal  triad,  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  survive  in  the 
splendour  of  their  works,  and  gleam  brightly  across  the  intervening 
centuries  like  the  three  stars  in  Orion's  Belt  across  the  wide  expanse 
of  heaven.  Unlike  those  three  stars,  however,  their  glory  is  not 
equal.  And,  by  a  singular  fate,  the  smaller  number  of  columns  yet 
standing  supports  here  the  two  statelier  palaces  of  fame.  Of  near 
a  hundred  plays  of  iEschylus,  of  more  than  a  hundred  dramas  by 
Sophocles,  we  possess,  in  each  instance,  only  seven  complete.  Yet 
those  seven,  we  may  well  believe,  in  both  cases  include  the 
tragedian's  masterpieces:  at  least  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
Sophocles  himself  could  have  surpassed  his  two  (Edipuses,  or 
.Eschylus  his  own  Prometheus  and  Agamemnon. 

The  less  majestic  and  less  beautiful,  though  still  fair  and  noble, 
structure  which  bears  inscribed  on  its  portal  the  name  of  Euripides, 
reposes  on  more  numerous  pillars :  excluding  the  disputed  Rhesus, 
wo  still  possess  eighteen  plays  by  the  third  great  dramatist  of  Athens. 
As  therefore  the  influence  of  his  two  loftier  brethren  on  posterity 
has  been  due  to  quality,  so  has  his  (less  intense  but  more  widely 
diffused  than  theirs)  owed  its  effect  to  quantity ;  since  it  is  in  the 
pages  of  Euripides  alone,  that  we  find  some  of  the  most  interesting 
of  classic  legends :  and  those  set  forth  to  us  by  a  method  of  treat- 
ment which,  though  inferior  to  the  iEschylean  grandeur,  and  to  the 
Sophoclean  harmony  of  design,  still  pleases  the  reader  and  provokes 
the  emulation  of  the  nascent  poet,  by  its  variety  and  beauty  of 
colouring.  Neither  does  it  repel  the  imitator,  as  theirs  does,  with  a 
sense  of  unapproachable  greatness.  A  Dante,  with  his  lofty  Titanic 
mind,  might  (did  he  know  Greek)  seem  a  worthy  pupil  for  iEschylus. 
There  are  things  which  Shakespeare  could  have  learned  from 
Sophocles.  Yet  even  they  might  have  been  oppressed,  in  the  outset 
of  their  course,  by  the  superiority  of  such  models  j  and  might  have 
been  contented  to  aim  at  a  place  beside  them,  instead  of  striving  to 
win  the  wider  prospect  beyond.      But  to  the  host  of  poets  who 

*  1.  Talfourd's  Dramatic  Works.  Elerenth  Edition.  2.  Merope.  By  MatthoM* 
Arnold.  3.  Atalanta  in  Calydon.  By  A.  C.  Swinburne.  4.  Balaustion's  Adyentore. 
By  Robert  Browning. 


nis  Buccessors  seeos  wnion,  gennmating  unaer  tneir  carenu  culture, 
have  produced  fairer  flowers  than  those  of  the  garden  whence  they 
first  came :  uttermg  sweet  notes  which  greater  musicians  have 
combined  into  symphonies  grander  than  his  own.  Accordingly  we 
find  echoes  of  Euripides,  both  as  to  sense  and  sound,  in  Virgil ;  and 
as  of  Virgil  so  of  Euripides  in  Milton :  sweet  and  rich  cadences 
which,  having  been  once  prolonged  by  the  "  God-gifted,  organ-voice  of 
England,"  may  be  trusted,  like  his  own  '*  name,  to  resound  for  ages."  * 
The  very  defects  of  Euripides  as  a  poet,  his  departures  firom  the 
antique  severity  of  taste  in  his  drama,  have  increased  his  power  of 
influencing  his  successors.  He  lived  in  times  less  favourable  to 
singleness  of  aim  than  those  of  iEschylus,  and  his  works  reflect  their 
perplexities ;  having,  for  that  very  reason,  more  in  common  with  our 
complex  modem  civilization  than  the  greater  simplicity  of  other 
ancient  writers.  His  changes  of  the  conventional  and  accepted 
types  of  well-known  characters,  the  greater  prominence  allotted  to 
female  forms,  in  the  action  of  his  drama;  its  representation  of 
passion  xmi«estrained  by  duty;  the  sophistical  rhetoric  of  his 
harangues,  and  his  exhibitions  of  mere  physical  anguish  f  as  an 
undignified  appeal  to  the  spectator's  sense  of  pity,  have  provoked 
the  censures  of  critics,  yet  rendered  the  author  who  ventured  on 
them  a  link  between  the  Past  and  the  Present,  a  precursor  of  modem 
literature.  The  gifted  poetess  of  our  own  day,  who  (as  we  have  been 
lately  reminded)  styled  Euripides  "  The  Human  with  his  droppings  of 
warm  tears,"  evidently  felt  this.  It  is  a  trite  but  trae  remark,  that  the 
tendency  of  ancient  civilization  was  to  absorb  the  individual  in  the  state ; 
of  modem,  to  disorganize  the  state  by  giving  excessive  importance  to 
the  individual  But  this  modem  tendency  manifests  itself  dimly  already 
in  the  tragedy  of  Euripides.  Its  very  reduction  of  ancient  heroic  forms 
to  the  standard  of  ordinary  manhood,  testifies  to  the  truth  that  it  is 
after  all  more  essential  to  be  a  man,  than  to  be  general,  priest,  or 
king.  The  claim  of  each  individual  person  to  be  recognized  as  more 
than  a  mere  unit  in  the  family  or  state,  makes  itself  heard ;  and  one 
step  is  taken  towards  that  goal  attained  in  modem  literature  by 
a  Byron  or  a  Victor  Hugo.    Again,  as  a  great  master  of  pathos, 

*  We  have  a  curious  proof  of  Milton's  devoiion  to  Euripides  in  the  iact  that, 
though  that  writer's  '*  Electra"  is  one  of  his  worst  plays,  and  though,  as  it  happens, 
the  fine  dramas  of  iEschylos  and  Sophocles  on  the  same  subject  have  come  down  to  vb 
to  overpower  it  by  their  excellence  had  it  been  one  of  his  best,  yet  it  is  neither 
iEschylus  nor  Sophocles,  but  Euripides  who  is  distinguished  by  MUton  in  his  fine 
eighth  sonnet  as  ''  Sad  Electra's  Poet ! " 

t  The  example  of  Sophocles  may  shelter  Eurinides  here.  The  Philoctetes  of  the 
elder  poet  shrieks  as  loudly  as  does  the  HippolytUA  of  the  younger. 
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the  Medea  and  the  Alcestis  of  the  Greek  tragedian.      From  him,  too, 
Ovid  learned  how  to  "  ope  the  saored  source  of  sympathetic  tears;" 
and  a  long  succession  of  sentimental  writers  have  izuproved  on  the 
teaching,  alike  of  the  master  and  the  scholars.     Again,  the  wish  to 
interest  bj  variety  of  incident,  to  paint  perpetually  new  subjects, 
instead  of  repeating  and  carrying  to  the  utmost  perfection  the  few 
groups  naturally  susceptible  of  the  noblest  artistic    treatment,  a 
most  obvious  characteristic    of  modem  literature,    is  apparent  in 
Euripides.     But  above  all  it  is  as  '*  the  poet  of  woman  "  that  he  is 
the  true  precursor  of  our  novelists  and  poets ;  and  that  he  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  writers  of  his  own  time.     It  is  not  that 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles  lacked  the  skill  to  represent  woman.    The 
Clytemnestra  of  the  one,  the  Antigone  of  the  other,  are  striking  and 
well-finished  portraits.     But  they  did   not  love  to    multiply  such 
pictures;   and  the  interest   of  several   plays,  even  Bxxkong  the  few 
they  have  left   us,    is   wholly  independent  of  women     We  can 
scarcely  say  the  same  of  any  one  of  the  more  niunerous  tragedies  of 
Euripides  :   nearly  half  of  them  bear  individual  female  names ;  in 
almost  all  of  them  a  woman  plays,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  an 
important  part     The  Athenian  stage,  under  his  guidance,  reverses 
the  celebrated   advice  of  Pericles,  and  talks  of  woman  sometimes 
exclusively,  always  as  much    as   possible.     Thus  Euripides  is  the 
herald  of  that  vast  revolution  of  feeling,  the  evidences  of  which  wili 
strike  the  most  careless  student,  if,  laying  down  Homer,  he  will  read 
a  few  pages  at  random  in  Ariosto,  Tasso,  or  Spenser.     It  is  true  that 
the  Greek   tragedian's   notice    of  woman   sometimes   confirms  the 
wisdom  of  Pericles  by  its  sarcastic  bitterness ;  seeking  to  conceal,  (as 
men  are  wont)  while  he  really  reveals,  his  interest  in  the  object  of 
his  sharp  sayings.     His  cotemporaries  misunderstood  and  called  him 
the   Woman-Hater.     And  our  champions   of  women's  rights  must 
despise  his  Iphigenia  for  saying  that  one  man's  life  is  worth  that  of 
thousands  of  women  j   and  shrink  with  horror  from  the  degrading 
picture  of  "the  subjection   of  woman"  pourtrayed  in  his  pages. 
Still  even  they  must  own  that  they  there  behold  the  dawn  of  a 
better  state  of  things.     For  deeds  always  speak  louder  than  words. 
And  no  slighting  sayings,  no  harsh  revilings,  uttered  in  moments  ot 
passion  by  a  fictitious  personage  can  outweigh  the  jGaict  that  Euripides 
has  over  and  over  again  deliberately  chosen  to  represent  a  woman  as 
daring  to  perform  a  noble  deed  from  which  the  bravest  men  abou 
her  shrink.      No  sneers  can  efface  from  our  minds  the  impr^s- 
sion  left  upon  them  by  those  heroines  of  his  who  die  so  readiy 
for  their  husbands  or  their  country.     "  Mors  ultima  lin^  rerm 
est."    And  the  Athenian  poet  concedes  an  implicit  recognition  of  wi 
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duty. 

In  connection  with  this  growing  perception  of  the  importance  of 
woman,  we  must  observe  that  some  of  the  types  of  female  character 
now  most  familiar  to  us  in  modem  romance  and  poetry,  meet  us  first 
in  the  pages  of  Euripides  ;  they  have  gathered  increased  brightness 
and  beauty  as  they  are  reflected  by  more  and  more  perfect  mirrors 
down  the  long  gallery  of  Time,  but  they  are  fisdr  and  graceful  forms 
from  the  beginning.  Here  we  meet  the  leaders  of  the  long  pro- 
cession of  criminal  beauties,  harmful  but  bewitching :  Medea  re- 
venging cruel  wrong  by  wrong  yet  more  grievous ;  Pheedra  prompted 
to  fiercest  and  most  desperate  deeds  by  the  "  spret89  injuria  formse  ;" 
Helen  ruining  ships,  men,  and  cities  by  her  fatal  charms,  yet,  like 
Mary  Stuart,  fascinating  by  them  posterity  as  well  as  contemporaries, 
and  constraining  an  acquittal  by  their  undying  power.*  But  here 
also  is  revealed  to  us  a  "  vision  of  fair  women,"  fair  in  soul  as  well 
as  in  body;  Andromache  bearing  the  sorrows  which  Hector  forebodes 
in  the  "Iliad,"  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Hector's  widow;  Evadne  casting 
herself  on  her  husband's  funeral  pyre ;  Alcestis  cheerfully  taking  her 
husband's  place  on  his ;  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Priam,— 

'*  Her  virgin  bed  who  made 
'Neath  Trojan  walls  to  please  Pelides'  shade/' — 

rejoicing  that  she  is  not  to  survive  her  country's  ruin ;  Maccaria  and 
Iphigenia,  young  girls  who  devote  themselves  on  the  sacrificial  altar 
for  their  house  and  fatherland.  Two  of  these  good  women  of 
Euripides  survive  in  undying  glory  on  the  French  stage :  the  others 
are  familiar  to  us  under  altered  names  and  circumstances ;  their 
characteristic  virtues  heightened  and  the  outward  form  of  their  self- 
sacrifice  changed  by  their  transformation  into  the  Desdemona  and 
Queen  Catharine,  the  Virgin  Martyr  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  of 
Christian  times.  Their  frailer  sisters,  too,  survive  in  their  proper 
persons  ajs  well  as  in  a  series  of  imitations.  Medea  still  supplies  a 
field  for  the  tragic  powers  of  a  Ristori,  and  greets  us  in  immortal 
youth  in  Mr.  Morris's  verse.  PhMre  is  the  masterpiece  of  Kacine's 
secular  drsLma.  And  Goethe  opens  the  most  beautiful  section  of  his 
later  Faust  by  presenting  to  us  the  form  of  Helen,  standing  as  she 
stood,  terrified  yet  dignified,  when  Euripides  dropped  the  curtain  on 

*  The  Helena  of  Euripides  asserts  its  heroine's  innocence  as  strongly  as  Mary 
Stuart's  wannest  defenders  have  maintained  hers.  There  Helen  is  secluded  in 
Egypt,  while  Greeks  and  Trojans  fight  fiercely  for  her  phantasm.  But  she  appears 
in  the  Troades  and  in  the  Orestes  as  we  have  desfrifeed  her  in  the  text ;  a  difTerent 
personage  from  Homer's  Helen,  and  painted  with  far  darker  colours. 
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poetay  remains  to  be  mentionea.  Jiis  plays  tend  to  excite  a  craving 
for  higher  certainties  about  man's  future  destiny  than  the  ancient 
mythology  could  afford.  Not  that  this  is  their  most  obvious  charac- 
teristic. For  the  most  part  they  reflect  the  current  religion  and 
morality  of  Hellas  ;  here  and  there  even  corrupting  the  latter  by  a 
bit  of  sophistry  like  the  celebrated  "  My  tongue  hath  sworn,  my 
mind  remained  unsworn."*  Browning's  Pope  Innocent  is  therefore 
not  unwise  in  taking,  not  Plato,  but  Euripides  as  the  mark  whence 
to  measure  the  advance  which  the  world  has  made  since  his  time. 
Nevertheless  here  and  there  Euripides  opens  out  a  road  which  leads 
the  spectator  straight  up  to  that  barred  portal  at  which  the  noblest 
thinkers  of  antiquity  knocked  in  vain  for  any  certain  answer — 
happier  than  some  modem  thinkers,  at  least  in  this  that  they  stood 
waiting  for  the  light  which  was  to  burst  through  it  in  due  season,  instead 
of  turning  away  from  it  after  it  had  visited  them.  Who  could  read 
the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  and  think  that  he  had  heard  the  last 
word  about  divinity  and  immortality)  There  the  malignant  deity 
proves  stronger  to  hurt  than  the  benignant  to  protect;  the  hero's 
virtue  is  the  direct  cause  of  his  cruel  death,  and  the  young  martyr 
to  his  own  integrity  goes  unrewarded  from  the  world.  Too  weak 
not  to  need  support,  he  is  yet  stronger  than  the  goddess  who  deserts 
her  votary  amid  the  terrors  of  death,  leaving  but  poor  and  inefficient 
consolation  behind  her.-  Such  a  picture  might  produce  two  effects 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  which  surveyed  it :  a  hopeless 
and  sorrowful  atheism,  or  a  hopeful  and  earnest  longing  for  a 
revelation  of  true  Deity,  sympathizing  and  onmipotent  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  Still  more  significant  is  the  story  of  Alcestis  as  told 
by  Euripides ;  for  its  substance  is  a  marvellous  though  unconscious 
prophecy  that  the  self-devotion  of  love  which  will  descend  into  the 
grave  for  another  is  too  noble  a  thing  to  remain  imprisoned  there ; 
and  that,  as  it  mysteriously  hints,  a  suffering  and  laborious  Son  of 
God  is  to  prove  the  Vanquisher  of  Hades. 

Touching  modern  literature  at  the  many  points  of  which  the  fore- 
going are  samples,  Euripides  may  well  be  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
interest  to  the  non-classical  student.  He  may  wish  to  track  the 
stream  upwards  to  its  unknown  source  after  making  himself  familiar 
with  its  broader  waters,  and  may  yet  lack  time  or  energy  for  a 


*  There  is  no  more  diyerting  instance  of  an  engineer  being  ''  hoist  with  his  own 
petard,"  than  in  the  reply  of  Bacchus  in  the  ''  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes.  Euripides 
conjures  him  to  keep  his  oath,  by  bringing  back  not  iBschylua,  but  himself,  from  the 
lover  regions.     Bacchus  answers  by  parodying  the  fatal  line  thus : 

**  My  tongue  hath  swozn,  but  JEschylus  I  choose." 
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the  disposal  of  a  poet,  for  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  brother  to  the 
notice  of  his  own  people.  The  first  and  most  obvious  is  that 
followed  by  Mr.  Browning — direct  translation;  though,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  he  by  no  means  trusts  to  that  alone  in  order  to  gain 
his  reader's  interest  for  his  author.  This  task  has  been  performed 
again  and  again  for  Euripides,  though  seldom  with  very  conspicuous 
success.  Versions  in  one  language  too  often  stand  related  to  their 
poetic  originals  in  another  as  is  the  hortus  siccus  of  the  botanist  to 
the  fragrant  and  glowing  garden  of  delights.  They  are,  we  incline  to 
think,  most  acceptable  to  those  who  need  them  least ;  who,  having 
studied  the  author  in  his  own  tongue,  can  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  copy  from  memory,  and  appreciate  best  its  success  (often  wonder- 
ful, but  never  perfect)  in  representing  the  peculiar  grace  of  its 
original.  Of  direct  translations  from  Euripides,  we  would  recom- 
mend that  by  Schiller  of  his  Iphigenia  in  Aulis  as  a  marvellous 
transcript  of  the  touching  tenderness  of  the  GreeL  It  is  likewise  to 
German  literature  that  we  must  turn  for  the  finest  instance  of  the 
second  way  of  representing  Euripides  in  modem  languages,  that  of 
which  Talfourd*s  "Ion"  stands  on  our  title-page  as  an  English  example; 
namely  that  of  freely  composing  a  new  play  on  the  model  of  one  of 
those  extant  by  Euripides  with  such  omissions  and  additions  both  of 
characters  and  of  incidents  as  may  tend  to  recommend  it  to  a  modem 
audience.  This  way  of  dealing  with  the  Greek  drama  has  been 
extensively  followed  both  on  the  French  and  the  Italian  stage,  and 
has  produced,  especially  in  Racine's  hands,  no  despicable  results  of 
beauty  and  of  pathos.  Nevertheless  the  modifications  of  Euripides 
required  by  Gallic  taste  are  rejected  by  the  canons  of  a  sounder 
criticism ;  the  disguise  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  in  the  garb  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  produces 
the  effect  of  a  masquerade ;  and  the  mixture  of  modern  sentiment 
and  politeness  with  oracles  and  human  sacrifices  renders  each 
Hellenic  tragedy  of  Racine  an  anachronism  of  a  very  palpable  sort. 
It  is  not  so  with  Goethe's  fine  play,  founded  on  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  of  Euripides.  Its  departures  from  the  letter  of  the  original 
are  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  its  spirit,  which  is  preserved  by 
an  unequalled  simplicity  and  dignity  of  tone.  Nevertheless  the  play 
aims  at  being  more  than  a  mere  transcript  from  the  antique,  and 
presents  to  us  far  more  of  Goethe  than  of  Euripides  :  a  change  for 
the  better  in  most  respects,  but  still  unfavourable  to  the  wishes  of 
those  who  are  seeking  the  older  tragedian's  acquaintance. 

We  have  yet  to  characterize  the  third  plan,  represented  by  the  two 
remaining  names  on  our  list.  It  is  that  of  taking  the  theme  of  one 
of  the  lost  plays  of  Euripides  (or  his  fellow-tragedians)  for  the  subject 


and  not  too  deep.  No  effort  of  thought  can  recover  for  us  the  lost 
treatises  of  the  philosophers  whom  Cicero  loves  to  quote ;  or  trace 
again  for  the  historical  inquirer  the  missing  pages  of  Livy  or  of 
Tacitus.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  impracticable  by  long  pondering 
to  call  back  the  true  image  of  a  play  by  a  familiar  and  not  too  superior 
writer.  To  sing  again  the  banished  Threnodies  of  Pindar  and  make 
the  air  once  more  musical  with  his  woe  would  be  a  task  for  the  highest 
lyric  genius.  To  recall  to  life,  lovely  in  her  sorrow,  the  Tyro  of 
Sophocles,  as  the  Athenians  half  blinded  by  their  tears  beheld  her, 
would  need  gifts  which  there  is  no  reason  to  think  are  possessed 
by  any  living  dramatist.  But  to  treat  a  Greek  legend  somewhat  as 
Euripides  would  have  treated  it,  is  practicable  though  not  easy ;  and 
an  attractive  undertaking  to  minds  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek 
drama,  yet  conscious  of  original  poetic  power  of  their  own.  So 
equipped,  the  poetical  knight-errant  may  spur  Pegasus  on  the  track  of 
Astolpho's  hippogryph  to  the  lunar  regions,  and  return  richly  laden 
from  his  aSrial  excursion.  When  alighting  from  his  steed  like 
Roland's  cousin  in  the  far-distant  limbo,  he  surveys  there  the  lost 
treasures  of  earth,  and  sees  the  things  of  which  Ariosto  tells, — 

"  The  sighs  that  lovers  heave,  the  tears  they  shed, 
The  useless  time  in  gaming  thrown  away, 
All  the  long  leisure  of  the  vacant  head, 
The  vain  designs  left  unfulfilled  for  aye, 
And  vain  desires  in  number  such  outspread, 
That  nothing  fills  up  so  much  space  as  they, — 
In  one  word,  all  things  lost  on  earth  before, 
Thither  ascending,  thou  shalt  find  once  more,"— 

Orh  Pur.,  C.  xxxiv. 

his  first  inquiry  will  be  for  lost  poems ;  and  he  will  commence  his 
search:  among  vast  and  mountainous  heaps  of  scrolls  and  parchments. 
Where  the  ancient  paladin  found  airy  essences  like  fame  devoured  by 
time,  flatteries,  vain  prayer  and  broken  vow,  marvelling  at  the 
absence  of  but  one  thing  only, — 

"  Folly  alone,  in  bulk  nor  great  nor  smaU, 
Is  there,  since  earth  it  never  leaves  at  all," 

rich  spoils  must  needs  reward  the  investigations  of  a  man  of  better 
literary  taste  than  Astolpho.  That  knight  appears  to  have  noticed 
nothing  of  the  kind  except  some  extremely  bad  poetry  (Ariosto's 
only  bad  verses  in  the  number,  as  his  conscience  probably  told 
him) ;  for  we  are  informed  that, 

"  like  burst  cicadas,  next  there  met  his  sight 
Verses  which  some  in  laud  of  great  men  write," 
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the  master's  yerj  hand  yet  under  his  inspiration  by  Agatho  or  some 
other  worthy  disciple. 

Such  a  flight  was  undertaken  some  years  ago  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  on  his  return  he  presented  us  with  "Merope."  The 
subject  of  this  play  is  similar  to  that  of  Ion ;  turning,  as  it  does, 
on  the  recognition  of  a  long-lost  son  by  his  mother.  Merope,  like 
Creiisa,  is  on  the  point  of  slaying  hers  to  revenge  as  she  ignorantly 
supposes  that  very  son's  imagined  death.  The  timely  revelation  of 
his  true  relationship  to  her,  which,  in  the  lost  Greek  tragedy,  snatched 
froih  her  hand  the  dagger  just  about  to  pierce  her  son's  heart,  is  cited 
by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  along  with  Iphigenia's  discovery  of  her 
brother  Orestes  in  the  victim  whom  she  was  preparing  to  sacrifice,  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  of  recognition  to  which  he  inclines  to  give  the 
palm ;  preferring  it  on  some  accounts  to  the  more  terrible  sight  of 
truth  known  too  late  which  chills  the  spectator's  blood  in  plays  like 
the  first  (Edipus  of  Sophocles.  Voltaire  had  long  ago  treated  this 
story  for  the  French  stage.  But  it  is  Arnold's  aim  to  set  it  before 
the  English  reader,  precisely  as  would  the  Greek  poet,  the  language 
only  excepted.  He  has  done  so  with  very  considerable  skill,  but  with 
some  pedantic  stiffness,  and  with  no  great  exhibition  of  properly 
dramatic  power.  His  preliminary  exposition  of  the  situation  is  good, 
his  dialogue  correct,  his  conformity  to  his  antique  model  only  too 
scrupulous  :  but  his  personages  are  not  very  much  alive, — ^they  utter 
no  lines  which  haunt  our  memory;  the  disguised  son  does  not 
awaken  oiur  interest  like  Orestes ;  we  cannot  tremble  for  Merope  as  we 
do  for  Iphigenia,  though  we  behold  her  on  the  btink  of  a  sadder 
catastrophe  :  even  the  critical  moment  of  the  play,  the  sudden 
revulsion  of  feeling  from  hate  to  love,  which  saves  the  mother  from 
murdering  her  own  child,  fails,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  hands,  to  excite  us  to 
any  extraordinary  emotion.  Neither  can  we  find  much  delight  in  the 
Chorus  of  Merope.  The  author  of  "  Tristram  and  Iseult,"  and  of  so 
many  other  charming  poems,  could  have  done  more  for  us  here  had 
he  not  been  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  a  false  theory.  The  same 
thoughts  expressed  in  measures  like  (for  example)  the  linked  sweetness 
of  his  "  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,"  would  have  been  grateful  to  the  ear. 
But  unrhymed  verse  cut  into  various  lengths  (however  strictly  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pattern),  and  not  always  sounding  like  verse  at  all, 
cannot  give  the  English  reader  a  proper  notion  of  the  majestic  beauty 
of  the  Greek  Chorus.  As  the  metres  of  modem  languages  depend  on 
variable  accent,  not,  like  the  ancient,  on  invariable  quantity,  they  need 
the  support  of  rhyme  to  compensate  their  weakness  in  lyric  poetry ;  as 
the  Odes  of  Milton,  Cowley,  Dryden,  and  Gray  abundantly  bear  witness. 

We  have  a  more  recent  adventurer  in  the  same  field  of  research  £or 


The  tale  of  Meleager,  in  the  later  form  which  it  assumed  after 
Homer's  time,  presents  to  us  a  mother  causing  her  own  son's  death, 
not  like  Merope  in  ignorance  of  his  relation  to  her,  but  purposelj;  in 
order  to  revenge  the  death  of  her  own  brothers  :  thus  occupying  a 
place  in  the  first  of  the  three  classes  of  catastrophe  enumerated  bj 
Aristotle  in  his  famous  chapter ;  that  which  is  brought  about  hy  an 
agent  who  acts  deliberately  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  real  state 
of  the  case.     It  differs  in  this  fix>m  a  story  which  it  otherwise  much 
resembles,  that  of  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides ;  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Aristotle's  second  class  on  account  of  the  falsity  of  the 
representations  which  induce  Theseus  to  curse  his  son.     Like  Medea 
when  she  slays  her  children,  Althea  acts  with  full  sight  of  the  truth, 
when  she  casts  the  fatal  log  on  that  fire  which  is  to  consume  her  son's 
life.     Only  in  complying  with  that  Greek  sentiment  which,  as  inter- 
preted by  Herodotus  and  Sophocles,  directed  a  woman  to  consider 
her  brother  as  in  some  sense  more  to  her  than  either  son  or  husband, 
the  mother  of  Meleager  is  no  selfish  avenger  of  a  private  wrong  lil^ 
Medea  or  Clytenmestra,  but  a  just  and  sorrowing  ezecutioner.    The 
strange  fate  which  from  his  birth-hour  placed  her  son's  life  within  her 
keeping,,  may  be  supposed  to  have  haunted  her  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  actions  of  the  existence  which  she  prolonged;  and 
perplexed  her  mind  with  a  dim  foreboding  that  no  other  hand  would 
be  suffered  to  replace  the  brand  among  the  flames  than  the  same 
which  snatched  it  from  them.     We  have  thus  in  Meleager^s  l^nd  all 
the  elements  most  requisite  for  a  Greek  tragedy.     Man's  seeming 
free-will   embodied   in   the    mighty  warrior   and    huntsman,  who 
provokes  the  envy  of  the  gods  by  a  series  of  successes  terminating  m 
the  slaying  of  the  dreaded  Calydonian  boar ;  man's  real  subjection 
to  the  dark  and  awful  powers  of  fate  which  make  a  sudden  and  hope- 
less reverse  of  fortime  to  spring  out  of  that  very  happiness ;  a  P^ 
form  of  feminine  loveliness  in  Atalanta  the  huntress,  to  set  in  motion 
undesignedly  and  imconsciously  the  fate  which  is  to  crush  the  hero ; 
and  then  a  conflict  of  duties,  tearing  asunder  the  mother's  heart  and 
resulting  in  the  final  catastrophe,  which  leaves  us  contemplating  a 
noble  form  mown  down  like  grass  and  a  maiden  weeping  over  it  m 
vain :  altogether  fulfilling  to  perfection  the  office  of  tragedy  as  *^® 
exciter  of  terror  and  pity.     Each  of  the  situations  implied  in  this 
stoiy  is  set  before  us  in  the  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  with  great  wealtn 
of  imagery  and  much  poetic  beauty  of  expression.     The  appearance 
of  the  young  huntress,  the  forebodings  of  Queen  Althea,  the  muster 
of  heroes  for  the  boar-hunt,  the  description  of  the  monster's  deatn, 
Althea's  grief  at  the  tidings  that  her  son  has  slain  her  brothers,  her 
debate  with  herself  and  final  desperate  resolution ;  the  Messenger 
narrative  of  Meleager's  sudden  fall,  stricken  in  the  moment  of  viotoiy  > 
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impression.  But  this  impression  is,  till  the  last  scene,  superficial ; 
not  driven  home  by  strong  dramatic  action  ;  there  is  little  dialogue, 
and  that  little  wants  the  sharp  £uripidean  cut  and  thrust;  the 
speakers  seem  rather  wishful  to  relieve  their  own  minds  than  hopeful 
(like  the  interlocutors  of  a  genuine  Greek  play)  of  proving  or  refuting 
something,  convincing  or  persuading  some  one.  There  is  too  much 
of  monologue,  made  musical  indeed  by  alliteration  and  filled  with  a 
great  many  fine  speeches  about  the  sun  and  stars,  the  flowers,  the 
foam,  the  flames,  but  nearly  valueless  in  a  dramatic  point  of  vie\f. 
The  regulation  opening  speech  of  the  Greek  drama  (needful  to  ex- 
pound the  subject,  but  artificial  and  well  dispensed  with  when 
circumstances  permit)  is  repeated  three  times  by  Mr.  Swinburne; 
whose  Huntsman  is  followed  by  Althea,  and  she  by  Atalanta  in  a 
series  of  wordy  monologues.  Nor  are  Qi^een  Althea's  words  in  the 
great  crisis  of  her  fate  so  terrific  as  they  would  have  been  had  they 
been  fewer ;  or  so  pathetic  (tj^ough  their  pathos  is  of  no  mean  order) 
as  if  they  had  been  less  obscure.  Here  and  there  too  the  inevitable 
anachronism  finds  admission ;  and  Greek  lips  utter  the  thoughts  of 
our  modem  days.  The  enmity  to  the  gods  which  Althea  from  time 
to  time  speaks  out,  and  the  unveiled  atheism  of  the  fourth  Chorus, 
belong  not  to  the  days  when  men  were  still  feeling  after  the  Unknown 
God,  "  if  haply  they  might  find  Him ; "  but  rather  imply  a  know- 
ledge, a  perversion,  and  a  rejection  of  Christian  teaching,  happily 
impossible  to  a  Pagan.  Again,  there  is  surely  a  dash  of  medieval 
chivalry  in  the  reverent  worship  of  which  Atalanta  is  represented  as 
the  object,  and  a  touch  of  Christian  asceticism  in  her  renunciation  of 
wedded  joys  to  win  the  favour  of  her  Virgin  Patroness, 

**  So  might  I  show  before  her  perfect  eyes 
Pure,  whom  I  follow,  a  maiden  to  my  death." 

Might  not  the  young  huntress'  too  have  been  painted  as  more  free 
from  that  bane  of  modem  life,  self-consciousness,  than  the  lines  de- 
pict her,  which  make  her  say  that  to  join  the  hmnt  in  Calydon  she 

has 

**  left  nncheered  the  Arcadian  hills, 
And  all  their  green-haired  waters,  and  all  wood9 — 
Disconsolate  to  hear  no  horn  of  mine 
Blown,  and  behold  no  flash  of  swift  white  feet" 

And  would  not  much  of  this  account  of  her  sylvan  joys  be  quite  as 
suitable  to  a  Swiss  chamois-hunter,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  a  dweller 

in  sunny  Greece  1 — 

**  Me,  the  snows 
That  face  the  first  o'  the  morning,  and  cold  hilla 


Re-riflen,  and  white  divisions  of  the  dawn, 
Springs  thousand-tongned  with  the  intermitting'  reed, 
And  streams  that  mnrmur  of  the  mother-snow — 
He  these  allure.'* 

On  the  other  hand,  genuinely  Hellenic  passages  often  occur, 
such  as  this  lovely  echo  of  Homer  and  Pindar's,  sayings  in  Althea's 
speech  on  the  rewards  which  attend  on  a  life  lived  in  obedience  to 
Laws. — 

''  Immortal  honour  is  on  them,  having  post 
Through  splendid  life  and  death  desirable, 
To  the  dear  seat  and  remote  throne  of  souls. 
Lands  indisooverable  in  the  unheard-of  west. 
Bound  which  the  strong  stream  of  a  sacred  sea 
Bolls  without  wind  for  ever,  and  the  snow 
There  shows  not  her  white  wings  and  windy  feet, 
Kor  thunder,  nor  swift  rain  saith  anything, 
Nor  the  sun  bums,  but  all  things  rest  and  thrive. " 

The  chorus  of  the  *'  Atalanta  in  Calydon"  has  great  lyric  beauty; 
and  is  more  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama  thfui  the  chorus 
of  Arnold's  "  Merope,"  though  its  outward  resemblance  is  less  exact 
Irreverent  critics  will  say  that  its  frequent  obscurities  and  the  con- 
tinual predominance  in  it  of  sound  over  sense,  only  make  it  a  more 
faithful  transcript  of  its  great  original.  Still  for  strange  conceptions 
like  that  of  the  birth  of  Fate  in  the  last  chorus,  and  for  mistakes  like 
the  lyric  account  of  man's  genesis  (one  stanza  in  which  states  that  the 
"  years "  had  not  yet  begun  to  be,  another  that  "  sand  from  under 
the  feet  of  the  years  "  *  went  to  fashion  man's  »^rit),  the  modem 
writer  must  alone  be  held  responsible. 

In  the  closing  scene,  however,  the  lyric  lamentations  over  the  fallen 
hero,  with  his  mournful  responses,  are  characterized  by  a  force  and  a 
distinctness  which  leave  a  stronger  mark  on  the  memory  than  that 
left  by  the  vague  though  melodious  utterances  which  went  before. 
We  shall  not,  indeed,  flatter  Mr.  Swinburne  by  saying  (because  we 
cannot  think  it)  that  in  his  friendly  contention  with  Euripides  he 
arises  the  conqueror.  The  concluding  passages  of  the  Hippolytus,  a 
kindred  situation  (as  we  have  observed)  to  the  death  of  Meleager,  are 
among  the  grandest  of  tragic  scenes.  But  nevertheless  there  is  an 
approximation  to  their  beauty,  most  creditable  to  the  English  writer , 

*  The  repetition  of  the  same  rhyme   "years"  and  ''tears"  in  these  t^o  stanfflSi 
which  immediately  succeed  one  another,  is  no  solitary  piece  of  carelessness.    v93i 
reeolate  determination  not  to  use  the  same  rhyme  orer  again,  even  in  *  ^^ 
considerable  length,  finds  few  imitatois ;  it  has  been  whoDy  lost  on  the  author  of 
"Atolanta." 
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that  we  prefer  his  anapaestic  verse  here  to  the  shrieks  and  cries  of 
torture  (forcible  as  they  are)  which  are  uttered  by  the  dying  Hippo- 
lytus  before  the  finale  iambics  commence.  It  is  otherwise  with  the 
contrasted  forms  of  Althea  and  Medea,  as  they  rise  to  our  minds 
when  Mr.  Swinburne's  heroine  (swayed  now  by  the  tide  of  a  mother's 
life,  now  by  the  stronger  current  of  a  righteous  indignation),  inevitably 
recalls  to  us  the  conflict  and  the  stem  resolution  of  Jason's  wronged 
and  vengeful  wife.  For  Althea's  anguish  is  not  painted  to  us  by 
strokes  clear  and  unforgetable  as  is  that  of  Medea;  her  feelings 
fluctuate,  but  not  with  the  swiftness  and  the  violence  which  in  Medea 
constrain  the  spectator  to  hold  his  breath  and  gaze  with  awe  and 
pity.  Althea's  deliberations  as  to  whether  she  shall  strike  or  spare 
occupy  more  than  two  hundred  lines ;  she  speaks  once  more  at  great 
length  after  she  has  done  the  deed,  and  can  watch  the  fatal  brand 
sinking  down  into  ashes  on  the  hearth,  and  this  time  there  is  much 
tender  beauty  in  her  words  as  her  mind  goes  back  to  Meleager's  hopeful 
infancy : — 

"  0  soft  knees 

Clinging,  0  tender  treadings  of  soft  feet, 

Che^m  warm  with  little  kissings — O  child,  child, 

What  have  we  made  each  other  ?    Lo,  I  felt 

Thy  weight  cleave  to  me,  a  burden  of  beauty,  0  son. 

Thy  cradled  brows  and  loveUest  loving  lipe, 

The  floral  hair,  the  little  lightening  eyes, 

And  aU  thy  goodly  glory  ;  with  mine  hands 

Delicately  I  fed  thee,  with  my  tongue 

Tenderly  spake,  saying,  *  Verily  in  God's  time, 

For  all  the  little  likeness  of  thy  Umbs, 

Son,  I  shall  make  thee  a  kingly  man  to  fight, 

A  lordly  leader  ; '  and  hear  before  I  die, 

'  She  bore  the  goodliest  sword  of  all  the  world.' " 

But  all  this  is  cold  compared  with  Medea's  volcanic  fire.  Nothing  in 
it  affects  us  as  does,  for  example,  her  last  kiss,  when  all  but  relent- 
ing, yet  steeling  her  heart  against  her  children's  infantine  charms  by 
the  memory  of  the  wrong  she  has  sustained  at  their  fieither's  hands,  she 
says — 

€{t9€ufMvdiroy,  oAA*  iKti  ra  ^*vB6!^9 

And  Althea's  resolve,  as  she  closes  the  speech  quoted  above,  not  to 

*  ''  0  dearest  hands,  0  dearest  lips  to  me, 
Sweet  faces,  noble  features  of  my  children  ! 
Be  happy ! — but  in  the  other  vnrld;  for  this 
Tour  father  ha$  tnatehedfram  you." 

Evr,:  Med,  1071. 


the  painter  who  yeiled  Agamemnon  b  face  because  he  could  not  hope 
to  succeed  in  poi*traying  its  anguish  during  his  child's  sacrifice, — 
a  difficulty  in  each  case  not  encountered  and  overcome,  but  only 
evaded.  Neither  can  we  think  the  more  deliberate  utterances  of 
the  dying  Meleager  equal  to  those  of  the  dying  Hippoljtus.  It  is 
only  in  the  tumult  of  feeling  as  yet  uncalmed  and  unpurified,  that 
we  are  inclined  to  rank  above  the  lamentations  of  the  sou  of  Hieseus 
lines  like  the  following.  Like  them  they  are  hopeless  and  sad ;  like 
them  they  are  the  cry  of  imbearable  anguish  for  deaths  its  last  and 
only  remedy;  but  their  form  is  more  beautiful  than  theirs,  while 
anything  more  purely  Hellenic  it  would  be  hard  even  to  imagine  in 
English  verse. 

Meleagbb  (borne  on  the  stage  attended  by  his  father  (EneuSy  and  by  AtcUania), ' 

Let  your  hands  meet 

Bound  the  weight  of  mj  head  ; 
Lift  ye  my  feet 

As  the  feet  of  the  dead  ; 
For  the  flesh  of  my  body  is  molten,  the  limbs  of  it  molten  as  lead. 


Chorus. 

Not  with  cleaving  of  shields 

And  their  clash  in  thine  ear, 
When  the  lord  of  fought  fields 
Breaketh  spear-shaft  from  spear. 
Thou  art  broken,  our  lord,  thou  art  broken  with  travail,  and  labour,  and  fear. 

Meleager. 

Would  Qod  he  had  found  me 

Beneath  fresh  boughs  I 
Would  God  he  had  bound  me 
Unawares  in  mine  house. 
With  light  in  mine  eyes,  and  songs  on  my  lips,  and  a  crown  on  my  brows. 

Chorus. 
Whence  art  thou  sent  from  us  ? 

Whither  thy  goal  ? 
How  art  thou  rent  from  us. 
Thou  that  wert  whole. 
As  with  severing  of  eyelids  and  eyes,  as  with  sundering  of  body  and  soul  / 

Meleager. 

My  heart  is  within  me 

As  an  ash  in  the  fire  ; 
Whosoever  hath  seen  me, 
Without  lute,  without  lyre. 
Shall  sing  of  me  grievous  things,  even  things  that  were  ill  to  desire. 
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ur  wnat  man  praise  tnee, 
That  thy  praise  may  be  said  ? 
Alas  thy  beanty  !  alas  thy  body  I  alas  thine  head  ! 

Meleageb  (addressing  Althea,) 

But  thon,  O  mother, 

The  dreamer  of  dreams, 
Wilt  thou  bring  forth  another 
To  feel  the  sun's  beams 
When  I  move  among  shadows  a  shadow,  and  wail  by  impassable  streams  ? 


At  AL  ANT  A. 

I  would  that  as  water 

My  life's  blood  had  thawn, 
Or  as  winter's  wan  daughter 
Leaves  lowland  and  lawn 
Spring-stricken,  or  ever  mine  eyes  had  beheld  thee  made  dark  in  thy  dawn. 

Chorus. 

When  thou  dravest  the  men 

Of  the  chosen  of  Thrace, 
None  turned  him  again 

Nor  endured  he  thy  face 
Clothed  round  with  the  flush  of  the  battle,  with  light  from  a  terrible  place. 

(Eneus. 

Thou  shouldst  die  as  he  dies 

For  whom  none  sheddeth  tears ; 
Filling  thine  eyes 
And  fulfilling  thine  ears 
With  the  brilliance  of  battle,  the  bloom  and  the  beauty,  the  splendour  of  spears. 

Chorus. 

In  the  ears  of  the  world 

It  is  sung,  it  is  told, 
And  the  light  thereof  hurled 
And  the  noise  thereof  rolled 
From  the  Acroceraunian  snow  to  the  ford  of  the  fleece  of  gold.  * 


Meleagxr. 

Will  ye  crown  me  my  torn 

Or  exalt  me  my  name, 
Now  my  spirits  consume, 
Now  my  flesh  is  a  flame  ? 
Let  the  sea  slake  it  once,  and  men  speak  of  me  sleeping  to  praise  me  or  shame. 

So  the  lamentation  over  the  fallen  hero  goes  on,  rehearsing  his 

*  Meleager  had  sailed  with  Jason  in  the  Argo  to  seek  the  golden  fleece. 


I 


**  Yet  with  clean  heart  I  die  and  fanltless  hand 
Not  shamefully  ;  thon  therefore  of  thy  love 
Salute  me,  and  bid  fare  among  the  dead 
Well,  as  the  dead  fare  ;  for  the  best  man  dead 
Fares  sadly." 

He  acquits  the  mother,  to  whom  he  says  mournfully,  "  I  would  thou 
hadst  let  me  live,"  as  the  instrument  of  gods  too  mighty  for  her  to 
resist,  and  bids  her  love  him  still  in  death.  Then  he  bids  his 
comrades,  in  happier  times,  good-bye,  with  the  charge  "  Let  my  Dame 
not  die."  Last  of  all  he  beseeches  Atalanta  for  the  kiss  in  death 
which  she  might  have  denied  to  life  : 

"  Seeing  withont  sin  done 
I  am  gone  down  to  the  empl^,  weary  house, 
Where  no  flesh  ia,  nor  beauty  nor  swift  eyes, 
Nor  sound  of  mouth,  nor  might  of  hands  and  feet. 


And  now,  for  6od*s  sake,  kiss  me  once  and  twice 
And  let  me  go ;  for  the  night  gathers  me. 
And  in  the  night  shall  no  man  gather  fruit." 

But  these  adieux  (touching  as  they  are),  protracted  through  some 
hundred  and  twenty  lines,  become  unsuited  to  Meleager's  situation. 
Death's  approach  enforces  conciseness  on  the  most  wordy.  The 
young  Basil  was  only  pretending  to  bo  at  the  point  to  die  when  he 
indulged  in  that  long-winded  harangue  which  made  Sancho  Panza 
exclaim,  "  For  one  so  much  wounded,  this  young  man  talks  a  great 
deal."  We  must  own  that  we  feel  inclined  to  say  the  same  thing  of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  hero.  And  the  nullity  of  the  replies  which  he 
receives  from  (Eneus  and  Atalanta  mars  the  dramatic  eflFect  of  the 
whole  scene.  It  is  here  that  the  play  to  which  we  have  before 
referred,  the  Hippolytus,  stands  out  as  very  superior  to  its  modem 
imitator.  The  hero  of  Euripides  is,  like  Meleager,  at  the  last 
extremity.  Like  Meleager,  he  has  much  to  say ;  but,  unlike  him,  he 
contrives  to  say  that  much  in  few  but  weighty  words.  Nor  does  he 
speak,  like  Meleager,  to  unresponsive  forms.  The  father  who  doomed 
,him  to  die,  while  he  believed  him  guilty  on  his  dead  wife's  testimony, 
but  who  has  just  heard  his  son's  innocence  established  by  the  mouth 
of  the  goddess  Artemis,  stands  near  with  eager  longing  to  hear 
Hippolytus  pronounce  his  forgiveness  before  he  dies.  The  goddess 
herself  is  no  unmoved  spectator  of  the  anguish  which  she  can  only  very 
partially  relieve.  There  is  a  splendid  dramatic  effect,  to  begin  with, 
in  the  way  in  which  the  calm  succeeds  the  tempest  at  her  coming : 
as  the  cries  of  agony  of  which  we  spoke  before  ore  lulled  at  the 
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-aieieager,  cited  above,  and  tnen  contrast  them  with  the  repose  oi 
the  following  lines,  noting  how  few  of  them  are  spoken  by  the  dying 
hero,  and  how  deep  is  the  impression  which  those  few  must  tend  to 
produce,  when  read,  not  as  here,  in  a  comparatively  feeble  English 
version,  but  with  all  the  force  and  weight  of  the  original  Greek  : — 

Artemis. 

Unhappy  man  I  what  a  mischance  has  come 
Upon  thee  I    For  thy  noblenees  of  heart 
Has  proved  thy  ruin. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Breath  of  air  divine, 
Plagued  though  I  am  I  feel  thee,  and  my  pains 
Axe  lightened.     Here  must  Artemis  be  present. 
The  goddess. 

Artemis. 

Yes,  she  is,  unhappy  sufferer  I 
Dearest  of  gods  to  thee. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Seest  thou,  high  lady. 
This  anguish  which  I  suffer  ? 

Artemis. 

See  it  ?    Yes  ; 
But,  ah  !  with  eyes  from  which  no  tear  may  fall. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Thou  hast  no  more  a  huntsman,  servant  true. 

Artemis. 
No  more  indeed  ;  yet  dear  to  me  thou  diest. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Never  again  shall  I  thy  horses  guide, 
Or  guard  thine  image. 

Artemis. 

So  that  arch-deceiver, 
Cypris,  devised. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Ah  me  I    I  plain  discern 
The  god  who  slays  me. 

Artbmis. 

Jealous  of  her  honours 
Withheld,  she  bore  thee  hatred  for  thy  goodness. 


Thy  father. 
Thee,  for  a  third,  her  too  his  hapless  wife. 

HiPPOLTTUS. 

Kow  I  lament  mj  father's  evil  fortune. 

Abteuis. 
He  was  deceived  bj  counsel  of  a  god. 

HiPPOLYTUS  [addressing  Theskub). 

Most  miserable,  father,  art  thou  rendered 
By  this  mischanoe. 

Theseus. 

I  am  undone,  my  child  I 
Life  is  no  longer  any  joy  to  me. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

I  pity  thee,  more  than  myself ;  deceived 
So  cruelly. 

Theseus. 

Would  I  might  lie  here  dead 
Instead  of  thee,  my  son ! 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Bitter  the  gifts 
Thy  sire,  Poaeiddn,  gave. 

Theseus. 

Oh  !  would  that  wish 
Had  never  left  my  lips ! 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

What  then?  thouwouldst 
Have  slain  me  with  thy  hand :  such  was  thy  wrath. 

Theseus, 
The  gods  had  reft  my  wits. 

HiPPOLYTUS. 

Better,  once  for  all 
They  smote  our  race  with  a  curse  and  ended  it. 

Abtemis. 

Cease  these  laments ;  for  thou  descendest  where 
(Safe  hidden  in  the  darkness  'neath  the  earth) 
Ko  wrath  of  jealous  god  can  harm  thee  more, 
Nor  Cypris  make  thy  piety  thy  crime. 
But  I  with  dart  unerring  shall  avenge 
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For  thee  shall  maids  out  off,  before  they  wed, 
Bright  tresses ;  thou  shalt  reap  as  time  rolls  on 
Of  wailings  and  of  tears  a  plenteous  harvest. 
Virgins  shall  lore  to  make,  and  sing,  of  thee 
Sweet  lays  ;  nor  snffer  Phaedra's  woeful  love 
V  For  thee  to  drop  unnamed,  be  lost  in  silence. 

{Turning  to  Theseus.) 
But  thou,  0  aged  child  of  ^geus,  take 
Thy  son  into  thine  arms  in  close  embrace. 
Against  thy  will  thou  slowest  him.    When  gods 
'   Deceive,  what  else  can  mortals  do  but  err  ? 

{To  HiPPOLTTUS. 

Thee  I  exhort,  Hippolytus,  hate  not 

Thy  father  :  Fate  deoroed  thee  thus  to  die. 

And  now  farewell  1    For  I  must  not  behold 
The  dead,  or  stain  mine  eyes  with  dying  breath  : 
But  thee  now  veiy  near  to  death  I  see. 

(Exit.) 
Hippolytus. 

Go,  blessed  Virgin.    Hay  all  good  attend  thee ! 

No  memory  of  our  long  companionship 

Disturb  thy  peace  1    At  thy  command  all  strife 

I  with  my  father  lay  aside  :  thy  words 

Ere  now  prevailed  for  that.    But,  ah  !  fell  darkness 

Clouds  my  sight    Take  me,  father  I  lift  me  up. 

Theseus. 
Wilt  thou  undo  thy  wretched  father,  son  ? 

Hippolytus. 
I  die,  I  see  those  gates  which  dead  men  enter. 

Theseus. 
And  leav'st  my  mind  by  sense  of  sin  defiled  ? 

Hippolytus. 
Nay  ;  since  I  free  thee  from  my  murder's  guilt. 

Theseus. 
What  ?  dost  thou  loose  me,  freed  from  bloodshed's  crime. 

Hippolytus. 

And  take  the  bow-subduing  Artemis 
To  witness. 

Theseus. 

Nobly  dost  thou  treat  thy  father. 

Hippolytus. 
Father,  well  mayst  thou  fare  I  fare  veiy  well ! 
vol.  XII.  z  z 


Fray  that  thy  lawful*  children  may  be  snch. 

Thesetts. 
Forsake  me  not^  my  son  I  nay,  still  bear  up. 

HiPPOLYTUB. 

I  haye  borne  aU  I  was  to  bear  ;  now,  father, 

I  die ; — n^ake  haste,  spread  o*er  my  face  thy  mantle. 

{Dies,) 

Here  Hippolytus  equals  Meleager  in  the  generosity  with  which  he 
forgives  the  hasty  hand  which  has  cut  short  his  young  life ;  but  that 
forgiveness  is  gasped  out  with  failing  breath  and  words  which  the 
"  dread  arrest"  will  not  suffer  to  be  many.  Mr.  Swinburne's  hero  plays 
at  dying.  Hippolytus  dies  before  our  eyes.  And  in  Meleager  we  have 
only  the  lower  Hellenic  nature  depicted  to  us,  shrinking  cheerlessly 
and  hopelessly  from  death,  with  (in  lines  which  we  have  left  unquoted) 
an  alien  admixture  of  Pantheism.  No  word  occurs  to  remind  us  of 
the  other  side  of  the  Greek  mind :  that  which  finds  expression,  for 
instance,  in  a  saying  attributed  to  Socrates  by  Plato,  that  "  Hades 
must  surely  bestow  great  contentment  and  pleasm^e  on  his  subjects ; 
since  through  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  not  one  of  them  has  ever  been 
known  to  return  to  this  world,  as  though  dissatisfied  with  that  king- 
dom." But  to  Hippolytus  his  divine  patroness  shows  the  grave  as  the 
place  where  '*  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ; "  inviting  the  mind, 
if  not  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of  the  Platonic  conception's  grandeur, 
yet  at  least  to  conjecture  dimly  of  a  better  apportiomuent  of  reward 
and  punishment  in  the  life  to  come  than  that  which  tries  &ith  and 
patience  here.  Above  all,  Meleager  sinks  in  the  iron  grasp  of  a  £Eit6 
hard  to  be  understood,  impossible  to  shun,  which  depresses  the 
beholder^s  mind  with  a  sense  not  so  much  of  injustice  as  of  the  non- 
existence of  justice  :  while  the  spectators  of  the  Hippolytus  find  con- 
solation in  the  assurance  that  the  triumph  of  the  powers  of  evil  is 
temporaiy  and  confined  to  this  present  life  alone.  The  way  in  which 
the  young  hero  is  raised,  through  the  sympathy  of  his  spiritual  part 
with  the  divine  apparition  of  Artemis,  above  the  sense  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  lower  nature,  is  a  grander  thing  than  Meleager's  mournful 
resignation  to  the  inevitable.  It  is  true  that  (as  in  Homer)  the  man 
is  nobler  than  tlie  goddess :  for  Artemis  says  nothing  equally  generous 
with  the  wish  of  Hippolytus  rather  to  be  forgotten  by  her  than  to 
cause  her  grief  by  his  memory.  Euripides  is  wiser  and  better  than 
Mr.  Swinbiime,  inasmuch  as  he  can  discern  the  personality  and  con- 

*  HimBelf  a  captive's  son. 
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death,  because  able  first  to  use  and  then  destroy  it.  Thus  his  repre- 
sentation of  deity,  by  its  very  defects,  cries  aloud  for  that  revelation 
of  truth  which  can  alone  complete  it  where  it  is  wanting,  and  reconcile 
it  where  it  is  self-contradictory ;  while,  in  the  "Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
man  stands  hard  and  defiant,  prepared  to  deny  the  possibility  of  such 
a  revelation  and  to  reject  its  offer. 

It  is  therefore  with  considerable  reservations  that  Mr.  Swinburne's 
play  must  be  offered  to  English  readers  as  an  example  of  the  Greek 
stage.  Its  form  is  perfectly  Hellenic,  but  suffused  by  the  hues  of 
modem  poetry.  It  does  not  fau'ly  represent  the  Greek  religious  spirit. 
Above  all,  when  considered  as  a  work  of  art,  it  takes  a  much  higher 
place  as  a  poem  than  as  a  drama ;  and  would  therefore,  if  accepted  as 
a  type,  convey  no  just  notion  of  the  power  of  the  passion,  the  skUful- 
ness  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  fine  discrimination  in  the  characters  of 
the  masterpieces  of  tragedy  at  Athens. 

Mr.  Browning's  very  different  method  of  treatment  makes  his 
jBcUaustion,  while  not  without  deficiencies  of  its  own,  a  supply  to 
many  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  :  and  to  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
Atalanta  we  hope  to  bespeak  our  reader's  attention  in  our  next 
number. 

E.  J.  Hasell. 


z  z  2 


LISEITE. 


There's  many  a  maiden  sweet  and  fair, 

There's  many  a  lass  of  high  degree^ 
But  for  them  all  no  whit  I  care 

So  there's  my  own  Lisette  for  me  : 
Come,  sweet  Lisette,  and  thou  shalt  be 

A  pearl  within  my  fond  heart  set, 
My  heart  as  gold  shall  prison  thee, 

My  own  Lisette. 

And  in  the  winter  of  the  years, 

With  thee  to  cherish  and  caress. 
After  Life's  storms  and  woes  and  tears, 

My  love  shall  grow  to  perfectness ; 
My  own,  my  pearl,  in  my  heart's  gold 

For  ever,  love,  shalt  thou  be  set. 
Our  love  is  love  that  grows  not  old, 

My  own  Lisette. 

Gordon  Campbell. 
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TEA    CONSIDERED    AS    A    CAUSE    OF    NATIONAL 
DEMORALIZATION, 


A  MEDICAL  critic  in  the  Lancet  has  recently  raised  some  controversy 
by  attacking  the  extensive  use  of  tea  as  a  drink— or  should  I  say  as 
a  beverage  % — among  the  poor  and  the  comparatively  poor.  Critics 
and  journalists  found  this  earnest  doctor  guilty  of  gross  exaggeration ; 
but  perhaps  few  of  them  know  how  serious  a  case  may  be  made  out, 
and  has  been  over  and  over  again  made  out,  on  his  side  of  the 
question.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  teetotallers  who  agitato 
for  what  they  call  the  Permissive  Prohibitory  Bill,  have  taken  up  a 
lesser  evil  and  left  the  larger  one  untouched.  Many  people  drink 
wine,  beer,  and  spuits;  but  after  all  downright  drunkards  are  few. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  "  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate  "  are  found 
in  every  home  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  these  cups  do  not  inebriate  makes  them  go  \msuspected.  Even 
the  clergy  drink  tea.  Innocent  girls  drink  tea.  You  may  drink  it 
any  hour  of  the  day  if  you  like,  and  no  legislator  thinks  of  inter- 
fering with  your  freedom  of  action.  Surely  the  question  of  the  real 
effects  of  so  general  a  beverage  not  only  on  the  health  but  on  the 
morals  of  the  community  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  bad  effects 
of  alcohol  in  excess  are  patent  to  the  crudest  observer.  The  red  nose 
of  the  drimkard  is  a  beacon-light  to  warn  others ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  the  habitual  tea-drinker  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  rest.  Tea  may  be  undermining  a  man's  constitution  or  his  morals 
and  yet  no  sign  of  it  shall  appear  in  his  face.  If  tea  have  the  evil 
effects  which  are  predicted  of  its  use,  all  the  arguments  which  the 
teetotaller  advances  in  favour  of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
"  moderate  drinker  "  of  alcohol  apply  to  the  moderate  use  of  tea.  If 
the  moderate  drinker  demands  to  be  let  alone  on  the  ground  that  his 
conduct  can  injure  no  one  but  himself,  the  friends  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  reply:  "Yes,  it  can;  you  help  indirectly  to  increase  the 
criminal  and  pauper  population,  and  if  you  are  a  father  you  transmit 
to  posterity  the  consequences  of  the  diseased  brain  which  we  contend 
even  a  moderate  use  of  alcohol  produces."  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  tea  is  as  injurious  as  alcohol,  though  in  a  way  not  quite  so 
obvious,  every  syllable  of  this  is  in  point ;  and  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  should  immediately  be  called  to  so  important  a  question. 

Our  teetotal  friends  have  many  of  them  relied  a  good  deal  upon  an 
argument  which  I  have  repeatedly  seen  in  the  writings  of  their  most 
ardent  advocates.  "  Where,'*  says  a  writer  now  before  me,  "  where  is 
the  Distillery  of  Godi"      There  is  much  force  in  the  argument; 


whether  they  are  moderate  drinkers  or  not.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
particular  in  which  the  two  cases  are  on  all  fours.  Physiologists  have 
long  been  wholly  at  sea  as  to  the  precise  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
human  system.  Now  they  are  equally  up  the  country  as  to  that  o€ 
tea.  Some  have  said,  and  I  belieye  most  men  of  science  still  say^ 
that  the  use  of  tea  airests  waste  in  the  body ;  but  the  question  is  still 
undecided;  and  till  we  know  more  definitely  what  is  the  specific  action 
of  theine,  caffeine,  &c,,  it  may  be  contended  we  should  at  least  sub- 
pend  our  use  of  the  infusions  in  which  these  essential  principles  occur. 

I  have  already  suggested  that  the  evil  effects  of  tea-drinking  may 
be  as  great  as  the  evil  effects  of  dram-drinking,  though  not  so 
obvious.  As  far  as  the  physique  is  concerned,  I  shall  for  the  present 
content  myself  with  quoting  the  powerful  testimony  of  Dr.  Trotter, 
a  celebrated  physician  of  Bath,  who  was  in  great  repute  early  in  the 
present  century,  a  man  of  large  practice,  acute  observation,  and 
high  moral  and  religious  feeling.     He  writes  as  follows  :— 

"  The  use  of  Tea  in  this  country,  as  an  article  of  diet,  comes  under 
this  evil  head.  The  consumption  of  the  Chinese  plant  is  enormous 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom ;  it  is  a  beverage  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  age.  But  however  agreeable 
may  be  its  inunediate  flavour,  the  ultimate  effects  are  debility  and 
nervous  diseases.  There  may  be  conditions  of  health  indeed  where 
tea  can  do  no  harm,  such  as  in  the  strong  and  athletic;  but  it  is 
particularly  hurtful  to  the  female  constitution  ;  to  all  persons  who 
possess  the  hereditary  predisposition  to  dyspepsia,  and  all  the 
diseases  with  which  it  is  associated ;  to  gout,  and  to  those  who  are 
naturally  weak-nerved. 

"Fine  tea,  where  the  narcotic  quality  seems  to  be  concentrated, 
when  taken  in  a  strong  infusion,  by  persons  not  accustomed  to  it, 
excites  nausea  and  vomiting,  tremors,  cold  sweats,  vertigo,  dimness  of 
sight,  and  confusion  of  thought.  But  I  have  known  a  number  of 
men  and  women  subject  to  nervous  complaints,  who  could  not  use 
tea  in  any  form  without  feeling  a  sudden  increase  of  all  their 
unpleasant  symptoms,  particularly  acidity  of  stomach,  vertigo,  and 
weakness  of  sight 

"  Though  fond  of  tea  myself y  I  have  .sometimes  been  obliged  to  leave  it 
off,  by  suspecting  thit  it  added  to  my  natural  shortness  of  vision.  As 
the  use  of  this  article  in  diet  extends  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community  and  the  labouring  poor,  it  must  do  tJie  mxyre  harm,  A  mail 
or  woman  who  has  to  go  through  much  toil  or  hardship,  has  need 
of  substantial  nourishment ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  obtained  from  an 
infusion  of  tea.  And  if  the  humble  returns  of  their  industry  are 
expended  on  this  leaf,  what  remains  for  the  purchase  of  food  better 
adapted  to  labour  ?  In  this  case  tea  comes  to  be  hurtful,  not  only  from 
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spasmoatc,  ana  stomam  compcamts,  appearing  among  tne  cower  ran/cs 
cf  life.  This  fact  has  long  been  confirmed  to  me  in  different  countries^ 
and  among  persons  varying  much  vn  their  employments.  I  have  lately 
met  with  many  severe  and  obstinate  cases  among  poor  tradesmen 
and  labourers,  where  it  was  plain  they  originated  from  this  cause. 
I  also  think  that  the  use  of  tea  often  paves  the  way  to  habitual 
dram-drinking  among  this  class  of  society,  more  than  among  the 
better  orders.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  finer  the  tea  it 
contains  more  of  the  pernicious  quality. 

"  The  nervous  ailments  of  female  constitutions,  which  are  often 
induced  and  aggravated  by  tea-drinking,  in  advanced  age  are  apt  to 
terminate  in  palsy.  And  from  a  concomitant  torpor  of  the  absorbent 
system  of  vessels,  they  also  very  frequently  terminate  in  general 
dropsy.  Cofiee  possesses  the  narcotic  principle,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree  than  tea ;  the  same  diseases  follow  its  use.'' 

To  this  powerfiil  pUce  jtutificcUive,  and  on  the  pathological  portion  of 
the  subject,  I  shall  at  present  add  nothing  ;  for  I  must  pass  on  to  the 
far  more  important  question  of  the  influence  of  tea  on  morality  and 
religion.  Its  tendency  to  produce  Scepticism  and  Infidelity  is,  how- 
ever, too  large  a  topic  for  the  present  occasion,  though  I  only  defer  it. 
Let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  Morals. 

The  vices  with  which  drunkenness  connects  itself  are  patent  to  the 
dullest.  Is  there  any  reason  to  suspect  that  Tea  and  Coffee  are  at 
the  bottom  of  the  less  glaring  forms  of  social  depravation^ 

Mr.  Mill  in  his  Inaugural  Discourse  at  St.  Andrews  disclosed  his 
share  of  the  feeling  which  has  long  been  creeping  over  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  best  men  and  women  in  England,  that  the  standard  of 
commercial  honour  has  been  rapidly  lowering  itself  of  late  years. 
And,  still  more  distinctly  and  emphatically.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
in  an  article  (in  the  Fortnightly  Review)  upon  Progress,  admitted,  as 
she  could  not  but  admit,  that  in  this  respect  we  had  gone  back  in  the 
most  portentous  manner.  Others  have  lamented,  with  bitterness, 
that  "  an  Englishman's  word "  is  no  longer  what  it  was  in  the  olden 
days.  Now,  we  must  remember  that  those  were  the  days  when  men 
drank  two,  three,  foiur,  even  five  bottles  of  port  at  a  sitting,  and 
were  not  content  with  that.  ''Did  you  drink  those  three  bottles 
of  port  without  assistance  % "  said  a  friend  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
dined.  "No,"  said  the  gentleman,  "I  had  the  assistance  of  a 
bottle  of  Madeira."  And  the  case  was  typical  But,  in  those 
times,  tea  was  an  expensive  drink,  and  only  just  banning  to 
work  its  way  insidiously  downwards  among  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor. 

And  let  us  not  fail  to  notice  who  it  was  that  first  took  eagerly  to 
tea.     It  was  the  weaker,  less  conscientious^  or  at  least,  less  straight- 


'*  Her  mode  of  candottr  is  deceit, 

And  what  she  thinks  from  what  eheH  say — 
Although  I'll  never  call  her  cheat — 

(But  that  is  only  the  poet's  gallantry) — 

Lies  far  as  Scotland  from  Cathay  1'* 

Under  the  fostering  care  of  the  female  sex,  tea  passed  into 
universal  use  as  a  beverage,  and  what  have  we  had  in  its  train  % 
Commercial  fraud  in  a  hundred  thousand  hideous  forms.  There  is 
not  a  comer  of  our  life  in  which  we  are  safe.  England,  considered 
as  a  mart^  is  one  vast  gambling  helL  From  the  rotten  banks  and 
rotten  insurance  companies,  down  to  rotten  ships,  it  is  all  the  8ana.e 
story.  I  forbear  Itere  to  enlai^  further.  But  to  what  are  we  to 
attribute  these  changes  t  Some  secret,  subtle,  unheeded,  but  most 
potent  relaxifig  influence  has  been  at  work  for  half  a  century,  weakea- 
ing  the  moral  fibre  of  the  nation.  And  what  is  it  ?  To  change  the 
metaphor,  let  us  ask  :  Where  is  English  honesty  1  And  I  answer — 
drowned  in  the  Tea-pot.  Tea  has  done  it.  Not,  indeed,  (to  parody 
our  three-bottle  ancestors,)  without  assistance-^it  has  had  the  assist- 
ance of  coffee,  and  even  of  cocoa  (ginger-beer  I  omit  for  the  present). 
It  remains  to  consider,  however,  briefly  the  manner  in  which  tea  has 
exercised  this  demoralizing  influence. 

The  teetotallers  have  often  insisted  upon  what  the  majority  of 
physiologists  and  physicians  have  denied,  namely,  the  injurious 
reaction  which  follows  upon  the  use  of  alcohol  But  they  have 
apparently  not  considered  what  is  the  first  and  second  action  of  tea. 
We  know  that  Shakspeare  makes  Caesar  express  a  profound  distrust 
of  Cassius  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  sleep  much ;  and  some  of 
the  worst  and  most  treacherous  men  that  ever  livedo  Napoleon,  for 
example,  have  slept  but  little.  Now  let  us  apply  this  :  What  is  the 
immediate  eflect  of  Tea  ?  To  cause  wakefulness.  How  do  we  describe 
an  American  %  By  the  word,  Wide-awake.  And  where  do  wooden 
nutmegs  come  from  1  America.  Who  "  repudiates "  debts  f 
America.  And  where  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  first  established  % 
In  America.     These  are  pregnant  facts. 

The  injudicious  use  of  alcohol  often  leads  to  acts  of  violence,  but  it 
does  not  stimulate  the  instincts  of  craft.  It  makes  people  sing  '^  Auld 
lang  syne,"  or  "  He's  a  jolly  good  fellow ; "  it  makes  them  laugh,  or 
cry,  or  jump  about,  or  &11  down  flat,  or  embrace  each  other,  or  swear 
eternal  firiendship  or  eternal  enmity,  or  give  each  other  black  eyes  \  it 
even  makes  men  beat  their  wives.  It  never  makes  men  sly.  A  man 
far  gone  in  drink  never  forges  a  cheque.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
drunken  detective  in  the  police  force.  But  watch  the  effect  of  tea. 
You  never  find  people  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne  "  over  their  tea,  nor 
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in  for  a  competitive  examination  on  the  spot.  I  invent  wooden 
nutmegs  and  dunmiy  ship-bolts.  I  think  of  abstruse  conundrums.  I 
long  to  start  bubble  companies  and  forge  trade  marks.  In  a  short 
time  I  experience  a  general  relaxation  of  fibre.  I  find  I  have  no 
physical  courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  man  as  man,  no  motto  but 
Caveat  emptor,  or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  I  am  convinced  that 
there  is  more  short  weight  given  by  tea-drinking  shopkeepers  than  by 
tipsy  ones.  All  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  alleged  effect  of  tea 
upon  the  animal  economy  in  arresting  waste.  As  it  makes  you 
want  to  keep  all  you  get,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  make  you  want 
to  get  aU  you  can. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  pathologists,  psychologists,  reformers,  and 
legislators  to  this  great  question.  While  we  have  been  turning  our 
eyes  upon  the  more  obvious  and  vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free 
use  of  alcohol,  we  have  been  overlooking  the  insidious  action  of  a 
bland  and  peaceful  liquid  which  has  been  sapping  the  foundations  of 
manhood  and  honesty.  Alcohol  sends  a  few  to  gaol  or  to  the  mad- 
house. But  Tea  acts  through  the  nervous  system  on  the  conscience 
and  turns  us  into  a  nation  of  sneaks.  Let  us,  then,  take  instant 
action.  It  would  be  difficult,  at  present,  to  prohibit  entirely  the  sale 
of  tea,  but  pray  do  what  you  can  !  You  do  not  hesitate  to  pick  my 
pocket  in  order  to  educate  somebody  else's  ohild.  Why  should  you 
hesitate  to  rob  me  of  either  money  or  pleasure  in  order  to  prevent 
the  relaxation  of  other  people's  moral  fibre  by  the  use  of  tea  1  I  say, 
let  the  whole  tea  trade  be  placed  under  instant  legislative  checks. 
Set  up  visitors  to  go  from  door  to  door,  as  your  School  Board 
inquisitors  do,  and  let  them  inquire  into  the  quantity  of  tea  drunk  in 
every  household,  whether  black  or  mixed,  and  the  strength  of  the 
infusion.  Let  every  tea-dealer  keep  a  register  of  his  customers,  and 
if  upon  a  monthly  or  quarterly  average  it  is  foimd  that  his  sales  go 
beyond  a  quarter  of  a  pound  a  year  for  each  adult,  fine  him,  or  nail 
his  ear  to  the  door,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Perhaps  the  recent 
reaction  in  favour  of  severity  would  even  support  you  in  applying 
the  cat  in  such  cases.  All  the  favour  /  ask  is  that  as  soon  as  ever 
any  parliamentary  rival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  out  these  objects,  he  will  oblige  me 
with  a  private  intimation,  so  that  I  may  take  care  of  myself  (I  am 
fond  of  tea)  by  laying  in  a  stock  that  will  last  out  my  natural  life  or 
(since  tea  deteriorates  by  keeping)  that  I  may  have  time  to  import 
and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself  If  such  conduct  as  this  on  the 
part  of  the  introducer  of  such  a  bill  seem  a  little  at  variance  with 
principle,  it  will  at  least  be  admitted  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  that 
spirit  of  enlightened  compromise  which  distinguishes  our  age. 

Matthew  Browne. 


THE    REIGNING    FAMILY   OF   PERSIA. 


Thb  SMh  of  Persia  is  now  in  Europe.  He  is  the  first  Persian  monaFch 
who  has  had  courage  enough  to  leave  his  country,  and  sufficient  con- 
fidence in  his  people  and  officers  to  believe  that  they  will  keep  his 
throne  safe  and  unoccupied  till  his  return.  Properly  speaking,  this 
will  be  the  second  time  that  His  Majesty  has  gone  outside  his  realms ; 
last  year  he  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  sepulchre  of  Huiraeiny  the 
grandson  of  Muhanmied,  and  third  Im^,  situated  in  the  plains  of 
Kerbeli,  not  far  from  B%hd^  There  at  Kerbel^,  a.d.  680,  or  in  the 
year  of  the  Hejreh  61,  took  place  a  great  battle  in  which  Hussein,  his 
children  and  relations,  were  cruelly  murdered. 

The  policy  of  the  ShCih  has  for  some  time  been  to  put  the  powerful 
nobles  of  the  country,  and  those  royal  princes  of  which  he  need  be 
afraid  in  the  event  of  a  revolt,  in  such  positions  that  their  efforts  must 
be  vain,  no  matter  what  takes  place.  He  either  sends  them  to 
govern  a  far-off  province,  where  the  inhabitants  are  scarce,  and  the 
revenues  small,  or  he  places  with  them  to  assist  in  the  government 
of  a  province  some  other  nobles  or  princes  who  are  at  heart  at 
enmity  with  the  governor,  and  who  will  try  to  counteract  any  of  his 
ambitious  schemes.  This  policy  is  well  illustrated  at  Shiriz.  The 
governor  of  the  province,  nominally,  is  the  Shah's  eldest  son  Sultan 
Mas'  dd  Mirza,  named  Zil-us-Sult^  (Shadow  of  the  Sultan),  but  really 
the  Zahir-ud-dowleh  (Supporter  of  the  kingdom),  a  very  old  man,  and 
I  think  some  relation  of  the  Shtih.  The  prince  and  the  old  man  do 
not  agree  rery  well  together,  but  nevertheless  represent  one  faction  in 
Shir^,  viz. :  that  of  the  government.  Then,  as  collector  of  the 
revenues  there  is  Mirza  Abul  Hassan,  a  Syed,  and  called  Mushir  al 
Mulk  (Counsellor  of  the  state),  an  old  man  of  great  power  amongst 
the  people,  immense  riches,  and  proprietor  of  a  great  many  villages 
and  tracts  of  cotmtry  in  Firs.  The  Kalanter  of  Shiraz,  or  Mayor,  is 
All  Muhammed  Eh^n,  called  Kav^m  al  Mulk  (prop  of  the  kingdom), 
grandson  of  the  Ibrahim  Kh£n  who  placed  the  first  Kij^  King  firmly 
on  the  throne  by  betraying  Lutf  All  Khfin,  the  last  Zend,  also  very  rich, 
a  great  landed  proprietor,  and  much  liked  by  the  people.  The  Kavim 
is  the  bdte  noire  of  the  Mushir,  who  in  turn  is  that  of  the  Kav^uiL  The 
enmity  between  these  two  noblemen  has  at  times  been  so  great  that 
their  dependants  have  had  regular  pitched  battles,  and  have  sacked 
each  other's  houses,  and  committed  all  manner  of  outrages.  There  are 
therefore  at  Shirgz  three  counteracting  forces.  If  two  of  these  were 
to  form  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  (which,  however,  the 
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any  fear  were  the  priests,  the  mullas  and  Syeds.     The  Shih  has 

some  very  good  ideas  ;  immediately  he  goes  to  Kerbel4  on  a  pilgrim- 

^e,  he  becomes  a  better  Mussulman  than  before.    He  can  now  prefix 

to  his  name  the  title  of  Kerbel&f,  which  denotes  a  person  who  has 

made    the  pilgrimage  to   Kerbel^      The  priesthood  now  support 

^im.     Last  year,  the  day  of  the  Aid-i-nordz,  the  vernal  equinox, 

feu    in  the  month  of  Muharrem,  the  month  dining  which   Imdm 

Hasaein  was  killed,  and   during  which  the  good   Mussulmans  do 

nothing  but  mourn  the  Imdm's   death,  abstain  from  all  frivolous 

discourses,  dress  themselves   in   black,   put  on   doleful  faces,  &c. 

Every  year  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  great  festivities  take 

place.     Presents  are  received  and  given  by  almost  every  one  in  the 

country ;  and  the  Sh£h  on  that  day  always  holds  a  grand  levee,  at 

which  he  receives  the  presents  and  peace-ofiferings  of  his  rich  subjects. 

Various  festivities  take  place  during  the  day,  which  winds  up  with 

grand  displays  of  fireworkis.     The  Sh^,  however,  to  please  the  priests, 

forbade  aU  festivities,  held  no  levee,  and  religiously  fulfilled  all  the 

ceremonies  of  mourning.     In  the  event  of  a  revolt,  therefore,  the 

priests,  who  are  the  most  powerful  party  in  the  country,  would  take 

the  Shah's  part,  and  he  could  not  help  being  victorious.     Having 

made  everything  safe  in  his  empire,  he  can  safely  leave  it  for  some 

time,  and  go  to  Europe,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  those  wonders  of 

the  Feringees  of  which  he  has  heard  so  much.     As  many  of  the  readers 

of  Saint  Paula  will  probably  see  the  "  Kebleh  ^em,  the  sovereign 

whose  elevation  vies  with  that  of  the  planet  Saturn,  to  whom  the 

sun  serves  for  a  banner,  whose  splendoiu*  equals  that  of  the  heavens, 

whose  armies  are  more  numerous  than  the  stars,  whose  greatness  is 

like  that  of  Jemshid,  and  whose  munificence  is  like  that  of  Darius ; 

the  sovereign  who  is  the  inheritor  of  the  throne  of  the  Kailnians, 

Ndsr-ed-din  Shdh,  King  of  Kings,  the  son  of  Kings,  the  great  and 

mighty  and  absolute  emperor  of  Persia,"*  some  particulars  regarding 

the  origin  of  his  family,  and  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  will  not  be  out 

of  place  here. 

The  family  name  of  the  present  dynasty,  is  K^j^r.  I  have  seen  some- 
where that  this  name  originated  at  the«time  of  Sh^  Abbas  I.  (17th 
century)  and  means  "fugitive"  in  Turkish,  becaiise  the  head  of  the  tribe 
fled  to  Sh6h  Abbas  for  protection.  The  name  Kfijdr  is  however  spoken 
of  as  early  as  a.  d.  1296,  as  the  following  history  will  show. 

*  This  tirade  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Shah's  titles  as  they  appear  in  any  finnan 
or  paper  which  bears  the  Shah's  signature.  Kebleh  is  the  place  to  which  a  person 
turns  his  face  while  praying,  Kebleh  diem  the  Kebleh  of  the  world.  Jemshid  was 
the  4th  monarch  of  the  Pishdadian  Kings.  Kaidnian  is  the  name  giren  to  the  xaco 
of  kings  of  which  Kai  Kobdd  (the  Dejoces  of  Herodotus)  was  the  founder  (B.a  710). 


branches,  the  Suldds,  the  Tengklt,  and  the  JeUyer.  The  first 
branch  never  came  to  Persia,  the  second  became  incorporated 
with  the  Moghuls,  the  third,  the  JeUyer,  settled  in  Irfin  (Persia), 
in  Hul4ku  Kh£n's  time.  Huliku  Rh4n,  the  grandson  of  Cheng€z 
Kh&n,  received  the  government  of  Ir^  from  his  brother  Mangii 
Kh4n,  Emperor  of  Moghulist^,  in  the  year  1253.  When  Hul£kii 
marched  against  Blighd&d,  a.  d.  1258,  he  was  in  need  of  men  to 
guard  the  western  Persian  frontiers,  and  Mangu  KMn  ordered  two 
out  of  every  ten ,  householders  of  the  Moghuls,  to  go  to  Persia. 
100,000  men  left  Turkest^  in  this  manner  and  settled  in  Persia. 
Among  these  100,000  was  Sert^k  Ndy^,  son  of  Saba  Nuy^  son 
of  Jelfyer,  son  of  Nerun,  He  was,  however,  made  an  ofi&cer  in 
HuliUni  Elh&i's  army,  and  marched  with  him  towards  Baghdad. 
This  city  was  taken  by  the  Moghuls  a.  d.  1258,  Al  Mostasem,  the 
last  Khalfpheh  of  the  Abbasides,  was  killed,  together  with  1,600,000 
of  the  inhabitants.  Hulaku  K&hn  died  a.  d.  1264,  and  Ab£k£  KhAn, 
who  succeeded  him,  made  Sertfik  instructor  and  governor  of  his 
children,  with  the  title  of  Attabeg.  Then  came  Nicud^,  the 
apostate  from  the  Christian  faith,  who  reigned  two  years  till  he  was 
assassinated  by  Arghln  Kh4n.  The  latter  gave  SertAk  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  between  the  Jeiklin  river  (Oxus)  and  the  town 
of  Rey  (near  the  present  Teherdn).  Arghun  Khan  reigned  seven 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Kai  Ehatu  Rhdn,  known  as  the 
introducer  of  paper  money  in  Persia ;  he  reigned  three  years  and 
was  slain  by  Baidti  Kh4n,  who  in  his  turn  was  kiUed  by  Gh^zin 
Kh4n,  the  seventh  Moghul  Khdn  of  Ir^.  During  Ghfiz^'s  reign, 
Sertdk  Ntiy^  died,  and  his  son  Klj^  Nuy^  became  chief  of  the 
Jeliyer  tribe.  KAj£r  Nuydn  had  many  children,  many  tribes  joined 
him,  and  all  took  the  name  of  Kaj&r.  This  was  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  13th  century.  At  the  end  of  the^  Moghul  dynasty  in  Persia, 
during  the  reign  of  Abti  Said,  son  of  Uljaitu  Kh£n,  in  the  year  1335, 
all  Kajars  settled  in  Syria;  but  a.  d.  1400  when  Teimtir  Lang 
(Tamerlane)  marched  to  Egypt  and  Damascus,  they  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Persia,  and  thence  return  to  Turkestan  to  their  ori- 
ginal dwelling  places.  All,  however,  did  not  go ;  many  remained 
and  made  their  residence  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  provmce 
Azerb4ij4n,  near  Ganjeh.  When  Teimur's  dynasty  was  near  its  end, 
Hassan  beg,  son  of  Ali,  son  of  Osman,  became  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
his  descendants  kept  this  position  for  43  generations,  a.  d.  1586 
Sh6h  Abbas  ordered  a  part  of  the  Kfijdrs  to  go  to  Astrfibad, 
MubarekAb^d,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Gui^glin,  and  the  remainder  to  go 
more  to  the  southward.  The  greater  part  of  the  tribe  settled  near 
Astr&b^d  and  Mubarek^b^d.     Those  who  lived  on  the  upper  side  of 
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mins.  Sh^h  Abbas  thus  separated  the  Klj4rs  because  be  feared 
that  tbey  wotild  become  too  powerful  for  him  to  manage  if  they 
remained  together.  The  Kajars  were  at  this  time  known  for  their 
riches,  their  great  courage  and  personal  strength.  Regarding  the 
latter  it  is  related  that  one  K^jHr  once  defeated  200  Aifghins.  Sh4h 
Abbas  was  of  the  Saffaviehs  (descendants  of  Sheikh  Safii),  and  the 
Kdj^rs  always  remained  faithful  to  the  kings  of  that  race.  Before 
this  time  they  had  given  proofs  of  their  friendship  to  the  Saffaviehs, 
being  one  of  the  seven  tribes  which  helped  to  raise  Sh^h  Ismail  (the 
first  SafFavieh  ruler)  to  the  throne,  and  the  first  to  consecrate  their 
swords  to  the  defence  of  the  Shiah  sect ;  ShiUi  Ismail's  mother  was 
of  the  EdjAr  tribe.  These  seven  tribes  were  called  the  Kizil  b^sh 
tribes,  that  is,  "  the  red-headed  tribes/'  on  account  of  their  wearing 
red  caps,  and  even  now  the  Turks,  when  speaking  of  the  Persians, 
often  call  them  Kizil  b^h. 

The  chief  of  the  Yukhiri  b&h  tribe  had  always  been  considered 
chief  of  all  the  Kajars  till  Fath  Ali  Khan,  of  the  lower,  or  Ashaka 
bash  tribe,  came  into  power.  This  happened  as  follows : — Fath  Ali 
Khan  had  two  brothers,  Fazl  Ali  beg  and  Mehr  Ali  beg,  and  their 
mother  was  Shehrbdntiyeh,  who  was  celebrated  in  all  Astr^bdd  and 
Mdzenderdn  for  her  beauty  and  virtue.  The  Governor  of  Astrdbfid, 
Muhammed  Kh^n  Turkoman,  was  persuaded  by  Mirza  Ahmed 
Kavigni,  his  vazir,  a  personal  enemy  of  Fath  Ali  Khan  to  take  the 
fortress  Mubarekdbad,  and  to  seize  the  three  brothers  and  their 
mother.  Muhammed  Khan  went  to  work  by  first  making  friendship 
with  some  Kajar  nobles  and  alienating  them  from  Fath  Ali  Khan.  He 
then  suddenly  appeared  before  Mubarekdb^d  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  before  the  three  brothers  had  time  to  defend  themselves  they 
were  his  prisoners.  A  short  time  after,  Fath  Ali  Khan  managed  to 
escape,  but  his  two  brothers  were  put  to  death  by  their  former 
friends,  some  members  of  the  Ashakd  bash.  Fath  Ali  Khan  returned 
with  some  Yemut  Turkomans,  retook  Mubarekdbad,  killed  Muhammed 
Kh^n,  the  treacherous  Governor  of  Astrabad,  and  his  vazir,  and  was 
acknowledged  chief  of  all  the  K^jirs.  In  the  year  1722  a.d.,  when  the 
Affghans,  under  Mahmtid,  were  surrounding  Isfahan,  Fath  Ali  Khdn, 
with  about  1000  men,  went  to  the  assistance  of  Sh6h  Sultan  Hussein,  the 
Saffavieh  king,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  Afighans.  The  courtiers 
grew  jealous  of  Fath  Ali  Khan's  successes  and  fame,  and  persuaded 
the  king  to  send  him  away,  hinting  that  Fath  Ali  Kh£n  was  working 
for  his  own  benefit,  viz.,  the  usurpation  of  the  crown.  Fath  Ali 
Kh^,  as  soon  as  he  heard  this,  returned  to  Astr6bfid.  Isfahan  was 
soon  after  taken  by  the  Afifghans  (October  1722),  and  the  king,  after 
suffering  many  indignities  at   their  hands,  abdicated   in  favour  of 


Ab4d  in  Yeramin,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Teheran,  and  after  fighting 
for  a  whole  day  he  completely  routed  the  Affghans.     The  brave  Kajar 
chief  now  heard  of  Shfih  Tahm^p  the  second's  march  from  Azerbiijan 
to  M^izenderin.     He  met  Tahm^p  at  Sdri,  in  M^enderan,  collected 
an  army,  and  marched  with  him  to  Meshed,  the  capital  of  Khoras^, 
which  place  they  took  in  September,  1726.     Fath  Ali  Khiin  was  here 
assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  NMir  KuH,  the  low  upstart  who  soon 
after  became  a  monarch  rivalling  Mahmtid  of  Ghizni,  Chengiz  Khan 
and  Teimtir  Lang,  the  celebrated  Nddir  Shfih.   Fath  Alf  Kh&a  left  two 
sons,  Muhatnmad  Hassan  Eh^  and  Muhammad  Hussein  Kh^.    The 
latter  died  when  very  young ;  the  former  fled  to  the  Turkomans  as 
soon  as  he  heard  of  his  father's  death.     He  remained  some  time  with 
the  TurkomfinSj  but  eventually  with  their  help  repossessed  himaelf  of 
AstrtLb^d,  putting  the  Governor,  Zam^n  beg,  to  flight.     This  Zamtin 
beg,  on  his  way  east,  near  Attak  fell  in  with  Behbud  Khia,  one  of 
Nddir's  generals ;  the  two  returned  to  AstrdbUd  against  Muhammad 
Hassan  KhJin,  but  were   defeated  near  the  Gurgto  river.     Zaman 
KMn  now  fled  straight  to  Nddir,  and  Muhammad  Hassein  Khan,  a 
K6jfir,  was  sent  with  many  men  against  the  rebellious  K6j^  at 
A8trS,bad.     This  time  Muhammad  Hassan  Khin  was  defeated,  and 
many  of  his  followers  were  killed  at  the  captiure  of  Astrabid  by  Nadir's 
army.     NMir  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Turkom^  tribe, 
to  whom  the  defeated  Muhammad  Hassan  Kh^n^had  fled,  ordering 
them  to   deliver  the  fugitive  into  his  hands.     Fearing  the  conse- 
quences of  their  disobedience,  the  elders  .of  the  tribe  at  a  council 
had  already  agreed  to  comply  with  Nddir's  command,  when  the  wife 
of  one  of  them  came  to  them  and  said :  "  Oh,  ye  great  men  of  the 
Turkomans,  do  you  speak  of  sending  the  son  of  Fath  All  Kh^,  with 
his  hands  tied,  to  his  death?     Take  this  veil  and  sit  down  in  its 
shade,  for  we  women  will  settle  Nddir's  affairs  better  than  you;" 
thus  saying  she  tore  her  veil  from  her  head  and  threw  it  at  them. 
The  men  grew  ashamed,  and  further  consulted  as  to  what  had  best 
be  done.     Finally  they  gave  to  Muhammad  Hassan  Khan  two  horses 
and  a  servant,  explained  the  circumstances  to  him,  apd  asked  him  to 
leave  their  camp  and  go  into  the  desert,  so  that  they  might  tell 
Nfidir's  messenger  that  they  knew  nothing  of  him.     The  hunted  and 
proscribed  man  suffered  much  in  the  desert    He  had  to  kill  both  his 
horses,   and    after  wandering    about  for  days  without  any  food, 
fell  down,  totally  exhausted,  in  a  swoon.     On  awaking  he  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  some  horsemen.     He  already  clutched  his  sword, 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  when  he  discovered 
the  horsemen  to  be  friendly  to  him ;  they  informed  him  of  N^dir 
Shah's  death,  mounted  him  on  a  horse,  after  giving  him  food,  and 
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Muhammad  Hassan  Khau  raided  the  flag  of  rebellion,  put  on  the 
throne  Mlrza  Abu  Turdb,  a  grandson  of  Sh^  Sultin  Hussein,  with 
the  name  of  Sh^  Ismail,  constituting  himself  Vakil  or  Regent. 
Kerfm  Kh^  in  the  year  1751  beleaguered  Astrdb^d  for  forty  days, 
but  was  so  harassed  by  Muhammad  Hassan  Khlm's  sorties,  and  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Turkom(ins,  who  had  come  to  assist  the  Astrdbidis, 
that  he  was  brought  to  great  straits.  Famine  broke  out  in  his  camp, 
Kamer  Khdn  and  Shuja  ud-dln,  both  of  the  Zend  family,  and  Kerlm's 
relatives,  were  killed.  At  last  Kerim  had  to  retire,  and  in  his  flight  all 
his  baggage  and  manymenwere  seized  by  the  Rdjirs.  The  M^ender^nis, 
who  were  attached  to  Kerfm  Khfin,  now  began  war,  and  imder  Makfm 
Kh^n  of  Sari,  and  Sabz  Ali  Kh^  of  lirij^,  attacked  Muhammad  Hassan 
Kh^n  near  Barfurdsh.  Makim  Khdn  was  wounded  by  a  cannon  shot, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  army  fled.  By  Muhammad  Hassan 
Khan's  orders,  Makim  Khdn  was  burned,  and  Hyder  All  and  Hajjf 
Kamber  Ali  of  Sdrf,  who  were  hostages,  and  for  whom  20,000  tumans 
ransom  had  already  been  paid,  were,  executed.  In  the  year  1754 
Ahmed  Khan,  the  Aflghan,  sent  15,000  horsemen,  conmianded  by 
Pesand  Kh&i,  to  Astrfibdd.  Ibrahim  Kh4n,  Abbaa  Kuli  Khfin, 
Issd  Kh^  Kurd,  Ali  Kh^,  and  others,  all  Khorasin  chiefs,  fled 
at  Pesand  Khan's  approach,  and  attached  themselves  to  Muhammad 
Hassan  Kh^,  apprising  him  of  the  enemy's  march.  These 
chiefs  gave  him  many  presents,  among  which  were  the  two  great 
diamonds,  still  forming  part  of  the  crown  jewels  of  the  present 
Sh^,  the  Dery^-i-ntir  (the  sea  of  light),  weighing .  eight  miskils  (6^ 
miskils  equal  to  one  ounce),  and  the  T6j-i-mih  (crown  of  the  moon) 
weighing  five  misk^.  Muhammad  Hassan  Kh^  sent  the  two 
brothers  Muhammad  Velf  Khan  and  Hussein  Kh£n,  of  the  Yukhiri 
bfeh,  with  4000  men,  against  the  Affghans ;  a  great  battle  took  place 
at  Salzevdr,  and  the  Aflghans  were  defeated  Muhammad  Hassan 
Kh&n  than  took  all  Gllan  and  Kazvin,  and  near  the  latter  place 
captured  Muhammed  Khdn  and  seventeen  other  Zend  chiefs,  and 
sent  them  in  chains  to  Astrab4d.  Sixteen  miles  from  Isfahim,  at 
Kaltin4b4d,  he  met  Kerim  Khdn,  put  that  chief  to  flight,  and  again 
seized  all  his  baggage.  In  the  year  1756  he  marched  to  Azerb&jdn, 
and  there  met  Az^d  Kh^n  Aflfgh^.  Azid,  with  his  20,000  men,  was 
defeated  and  fled  southwards ;  more  than  4000  of  his  men  joined  the 
Kdj^,and  Tabriz  was  taken  after  a  few  days, 

Muhammad  Hassan  Kh^  made  his  son,  Agha  Muhammad  Khlin, 
who  was  now  18  years  of  age,  governor  of  Azerb&ij^n,  and  he  himself 
marched  to  Fdrs.  He  took  Isfahan  on  his  way  thence,  with  an  army 
of  50,000  men,  but  on  account  of  a  famine  he  did  not  rest  there. 

In  the  year  1751,  he  was  encamped  close  to  the  Shirdz  walls;  when 


deserted  him,  and  Muhammad  Hassan  Kh^  returned  to  Is£fthlLn 
and  thence  went  to  M^nder^n.  Sheikh  Alf  Eh&n  Zendi  at  this 
time  took  S4ri.  Muhammad  Hassan  Kh^n  marched  against  him  and 
met  him  in  company  with  Hussein  Khfin  Dold  from  DamghiLn,  near 
Ashrefy  where  a  three  days*  battle  ensued.  Neither  of  the  chieiB 
considered  himself  defeated,  but  Muhammad  Hassan  Ehfin  retired 
to  Gulb^  ;  Sheikh  All  £Jb£n  followed,  and  a  few  days  after,  in 
another  battle,  the  K6j^rs  were  defeated  and  fled  to  Astr£b^  Veli 
Kh6n  and  Nejef  Kh^,  now  came  to  Muhammad  Hassan  Eh£n's 
assistance  with  10,000  horsemen;  he  collected  another  8,000,  and 
with  these  he  attacked  Sheikh  Ali  Kh&n,  who  was  encamped  at 
Ashref.  This  was  in  1757  ;  a  furious  battle  took  place ;  the  K^j&r» 
were  totally  routed.  Muhammad  Hassan  Khin,  whose  famous  horse, 
Kar&-Kuji,  had  thrown  him  into  a  marsh  from  which  he  could 
not  extricate  himself,  was  killed,  and  his  head  cut  off  and  sent  to 
Kerfm  Kh^n,  who  was  at  this  time  at  Tcher&n.  When  the  head 
arrived,  and  Kerim  EMn  was  told  that  it  was  Muhammad  Hassan 
Khiin's  head,  he  jumped  off  his  seat,  and  ran  out  of  the  roonti 
without  his  shoes,  waited  the  gory  head  with  his  own  hands,  and 
combed  the  hair,  and  next  day  walked  on  foot  after  the  coffin*  as  far 
as  the  town  gate,  and  then  with  all  his  nobles  followed  to  Sh&h  Abd-ul . 
Agim,  five  miles  distant,  where  the  head  was  buried  as  became  that 
of  a  king.  The  sons  of  Muhammad  Hassan  Khdn  had  fled  to  their 
friends  the  Turkomans  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  their  Other's  death  ; 
some,  however,  fell  into  Kerim  Khin's  hands  soon  after.  Agha  Mu- 
hammad Kh^n,  the  future  Sh4h,  was  sent  to  Shir^,  the  others  were 
kept  at  Kasvin.  Hussein  Kulf  Kh£n,  a  younger  brother  of  Agha 
Muhammad,  collected  the  remnants  of  his  father's  army,  and  was  at 
first  successful  in  taking  M4zender&n.  Zaki  Kh&n  at  once  pursued 
Hussein  Kuli  Rh4n,  who  was  killed  while  asleep  in  his  tent;  he 
was  only  27  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  two 
sons,  F£th  Ali  Khan  and  Hussein  Kuli  Kh^,  the  former  of  whom 
became  Sh4h  after  his  uncle  Agha  Muhammad.  The  latter  was  not 
bom  till  two  or  three  months  after  his  father's  death.  Mehd  Alfy£, 
their  mother,  had  fled  to  the  Turkomans,  but  Kerfm  Kh^  ordered 
Murteza  Kuli  Khan,  an  imcle  of  the  two  boys,  to  take  the  mother 
and  her  children  to  a  place  of  safety.  Some  time  after  Kerim  Khim's 
death,  Agha  Muhammad  Khiin,  on  a  march  to  Mdzendedb,  took 
Mehd  Aliya  and  the  two  children  into  his  hirem. 

In  the  month  of  March  1779,  Agha  Muhammad  Kh^  fled  from 
Shirdz.  Kerim  Kh^n  was  ill  at  the  time  (he  died  a  few  days  after), 
and  Agha  Muhammad  enjoyed  a  little  more  liberty  than  usual. 
He  went  out  himting  on  the  best  horses,  and  rode  off  to  Isfithan, 
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continuous  fight  for  the  supremacy  in  Persia.  His  road  to  the  throne 
"was  paved  with  the  heads  and  flooded  with  the  blood  of  many 
thousands  of  his  subjects.  It  was  only  by  completely  exterminating 
the  noble  families,  his  own  included,  whose  members  were  in  a  position 
to  oppose  him,  that  he  could  hope  to  gain  the  undisturbed  sway  of 
Persia.  After  many  severe  battles  and  marches  all  over  Persia,  after 
the  most  unheard-of  treacheries  and  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  he 
succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  all  his  opponents,  and  their  families, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  S^ek  Kh^,  Jaffer  Khdn,  AH  Murdd 
Khin,  Sheikh  Vais,  Syed  Mur^d  Khdn,  the  blind  Sh^h  Rokh,  the 
grandson  of  N^dir  Shdh,  and  Lutf  Ali  Kh^,  the  last  of  the  Zends. 
Lutf  All  Khfin,  after  suffering  many  indignities,  torments,  and 
mutilation,  was  executed  in  Teherin  at  1795.  Sh^h  Rokh,  who  had 
been  blinded  in  1749,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  Syed  Muhammad, 
was  living  in  calm  retirement  at  Damgh^n  in  Khorasan ;  Agha 
Muhammad,  on  his  march  to  Meshed  in  1796,  seized  him,  and  by 
tortures  of  a  most  horrible  description,  killed  him.  Agha  Muhammad 
wished  to  compel  Sh^h  Rokh  to  give  information  regarding  a  ruby  of 
large  size  and  immense  value,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  centre 
ornament  of  the  crown  of  Arungzebe ;  the  last  torture  which  he  in- 
flicted for  this  purpose,  and  under  which  his  victim  died,  was  the 
pouring  of  molten  lead  into  holes  previously  made  in  the  skin  of  the 
skull. 

Agha  Muhammad  Shdh  was  fifteen  years  older  than  the  other 
children  of  Muhammad  Hassan  Khin.  While  at  Shiriz,  as  hostage, 
and  when  still  a  child,  Adil  Sh^h,  the  nephew  of  Nddir  Shdh, 
emasculated  him,  and  he  became  imbued  with  that  mortal  hatred  to 
his  fellow  creatures,  that  seeming  revenge  against  all  mankind,  that 
tiger-like  ferocity,  that  revolting  cruelty,  which  have  hardly  ever 
been  surpassed  by  any  monarch  of  Persia  or  any  other  country.  He 
himself  fell  a  victim  to  his  ungovernable  fury  and  lust  for  shedding 
blood.  Two  of  his  servants  had  committed  some  trifling  fault ;  the 
tyrant  ordered  them  to  be  strangled,  but  it  being  the  night  before 
Friday  morning,  which  with  devout  Mussulmans  is  a  time  of  prayer 
and  fasting,  he  gave  them  grace  till  the  next  day,  the  4th  Safer, 
A.H.  1212  (Spring  1797).  With  a  fatality  which  is  almost  incompre- 
hensible, he  permitted  the  doomed  men  to  perform  their  usual  duties 
in  his  chambers,  and  during  the  night  the  two  men,  who  were  named 
Sddek  and  Khoddd^,  fell  upon  the  Sh^  and  murdered  him.  They 
fled  and  took  the  crown  jewels,  among  which  were  the  great  diamonds 
T£j-i-m4h,  and  Deryd-i-ndr,  with  them.  These  jewels  they  entrusted 
to  SMek  Khdn  Shekaki,  a  general  of  Agha  Muhammad's  army,  in  the 
camp  at  the  time,  who  also  absconded  and  then  later  rebelled  against 
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a  pnsoner  at  liazym  3  she  was  then  taken  to  bhiniz  where  JtLenin 
Kh^  wanted  her  to  become  a  wife  of  his  son  Muhammad  Rahim 
Khin.  One  of  Kerim's  daughters  said  :  **  This  girl  is  not  fit  for  mj 
brother ;  but,  perhaps,  a  mule-driver  will  take  her."  Kerfm  Khin 
then  sent  Shih  Jehdn  Blbi  back  to  Kazvin.  Al(  Murdd  EMn  Zend 
eyentually  married  her,  and  she  bore  him  a  son,  who  is  known  as 
Khdn  ler  Kh^  When  Agha  Muhammad  Kh^  became  king,  the 
daughter  of  Kerfm  Khin,  who  had  expressed  herself  in  so  slighting  a 
manner  regarding  his  sister,  fell  into  his  power.  Agha  Muhammad 
well  remembered  her,  and  presented  her  to  Bdba  Fazl,  a  mule-driver, 
saying  :  **  Did  you  think  my  sister  worthy  of  a  mule-driver ) "  Bdb£ 
Fazl  took  her  to  Teher^  and  there  she  died. 

Of  the  other  sister  of  Agha  Muhammad,  named  Zobeideh  Ehaleh, 
it  is  related  that  she  fell  in  love  with  her  own  son ;  they,  fortunately, 
both  died  soon  after. 

Of  the  reigns  of  Fath  Ali  Sh^,  Muhammad  Sh£h,  and  the  present 
Shih  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here ;  I  refer  my  readers  to  the 
many  books  on  Persia  written  since  the  beginning  of  this  oentmy.  I 
add  a  list  of  the  principal  members  of  the  £L^j£r  family,  where  it  will 
be  se^i  that  the  Sh6hs  of  that  feunily  left  behind  them  a  very 
numerous  progeny.  The  Sh^hzadehs  or  princes  (literally  "Shto- 
bom  "  )  in  Persia  are  so  numerous  that  there  is  hardly  any  town  in 
which  some  of  these  princes  are  not  to  be  fotmd.  Many  of  them  are 
nothing  but  chevaliers  (Tindustrie,  or  vagabonds,  and  eke  out  a 
precarious  livelihood  by  cheating  at  cards  and  backgammon,  by 
begging,  by  visiting  people  at  the  nick  of  dinner-time,  and  other 
desultory  ways.  I  think  I  have  seen  more  than  150  princes  of  the 
blood  royal  during  my  stay  in  Persia,  but  I  am  certain  that  I  have 
not  seen  more  than  six  who  were  earning  their  living  honestly. 
Of  course,  this  remark  does  not  apply  to  the  sons  of  ^e  present 
Sh^  and  his  nearer  relations,  who  occupy  high  posts  in  the  Govern- 
ment, with  large  salaries  and  emoluments,  and  do  not  require  to 
attempt  palpable  dishonesty. 

Fath  Ali  Shah  had  four  legitimate  wives  (m'akudeh)  and  154 
secondary  wives,  (firstly,  sigheh,  or  women  taken  into  the  harem,  and 
considered  as  wives,  but  without  the  marriage  ceremony  or  akd  ; 
secondly,  women  who  are  taken  for  a  certain  predetermined  period, 
varying  from  a  few  days  to  several  years)  and  265  children.  Of  these 
children  159  died  in  infancy,  and  106  reached  mature  age;  101 
survived  him,  viz.,  55  sons  and  46  daughters.  Almost  all  the  60 
sons  of  Fath  Ali  Shah  who  reached  mature  age  had  children,  and 
these,  Fath  All  Shah's  grandsons,  and  again  their  children,  and  in 
some  instances  the  great-great-grandsons  of  Fath   Alf  Shih  have 
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will  consist  of  princes. 

List  of  the  Principal  Members  of  the  Kfij^  family  from  the  time  of 

FUth  Alf  Kh6n. 

Shdh  Kvli  Khdn,  married  Shehr  banlyeh,  had  3  sons:  1.  Fath 
AH  Klidn ;  2.  Fazl  All  beg ;  3.  Mehr  Ali  beg. 

Fath  Ali  Klidn,  had  2  sons :  1.  Muhammad  Hussein,  who  died 
young ;  2.  Muhammad  Hassan, 

Muhamm>ad  Hassan^  'killed  in  battle  1757  ;  had  9  sons  and  2 
daughters : 

1.  Agha  MvJiammad  Klidn,  Sh^h  of  Persia,  killed  1797. 

2.  Hussein  Kuli  Khdn,  killed  by  Zaki  Khfin's  men ;  father  oiFdth 
Ali  Khdn,  and  of  Hussein  Kuli  KMn,  whose  son  Mirza  Muhammad 
Kh^n  married  Fakhr  Jeh&i  Khdnum,  a  daughter  of  Flith  Alf  Sh£h. 

3.  Murteza  Kuli  Kh{in,  father  of  Kheh:  ul  nesi,  a  wife  of  Fath  Ali 
Shfih. 

4.  Mustafa  Kuli  Kh^,  blinded  by  his  brother  Agha  Muhammad, 
father  of  Fath  Alf  Sh4h's  divorced  wife,  Bedr  nesa  Khinum. 

5.  Jaffer  Kuli  Kh&n,  murdered  by  his  brother,  Agha  Muhammad, 
1789. 

6.  Mehdi  Kuli  Khan,  father  of  Ibrahfm  Kh4n,  who  married  the 
•eldest  sister  of  the  Ferman  Ferm^i. 

7.  Abbas  Kuli  Khin,  died  young. 

8.  Keza  Kuli  Khdn,  died  at  Meshed. 

9.  AH  Kuli  Kh^. 

10.  Sh^  Jehlin  Bibi  Khlmum,  married  to  Alf  Murad  Kh£n,  mother 
of  Kh^  ler  Khdn. 

11.  Zobeideh  Khaleh. 

Fath  Ali  Shdh,  [^bom  1766,  died  23  October,  1834,  at  Isfiihfin. 
Had  158  wives  and  265  children,  of  which  106  reached  mature  age. 
His  60  sons  had  670  children. 

1.  Abbas  Mirza,  bom  1789,  died  1833,  at  Meshed;   father  of 
Muhammed  ShdJh  and  25  other  sons  and  22  daughters. 

2.  Muhammad  Ali,  m.  Dowletshfth :  24  children. 

3.  Muhammad  Kuli,  m.  :  46  children. 

4.  Muhammad  Veli,  m.  :  46  children. 

5.  Hussein  Ali  Mirza,  known  as  the  Ferman  Ferm^'  of  Firs  :  26 
children. 

6.  Hassan  Ali,  m.  :  16  children. 

7.  Muhammad  Takf,  m.  Hesdm  us  Sultaneh  :  32  children. 

8.  Ali  Naki,  m.  Rukn  ad  dowleh  :  28  children. 

9.  Hussein  Ali,  m.  Sheikh  ul  multik,  46  children. 
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12.  Im&m  Werdf,  m. :  11  childreiL 

13.  Muhammed  Reza,  m. :  13  children. 

14.  Heider  Kuli,  m. :  11  children. 

15.  Mahmfid,  m. :  34  children. 

16.  Homaytin,  m. :  20  children. 

17.  Allah  Werdf,  m.  :  3  children. 

18.  Ismail^  m.  :  14  children. 

19.  Ahmed  Ali,  m. :  11  children. 

20.  Ali  Reza :  1  child. 

21.  Kai  Kob&d  :  5  children. 

22.  Bahr^m,  m.  :  5  children. 

23.  Shaplir,  m. :  2  children. 

24.  Malek  JCizem,  m. 

25.  Mandshehr,  m. 

26.  Hormdz,  m. 

27.  Eerej,  m. 

28.  Eai  Kdfis,  m. 

29.  Kuli,  m. 

30.  Muhammad  Mehdi,  m. 

31.  Kai  KhoBr6y  m. 

32.  Keiomirs,  m. 

33.  Jehan  SYxSh,  m. 

34.  Soleim&n,  m. 

35.  Fath  Ullah,  m. 

36.  Malek  Manslir^  m, 

37.  Babm£n,  m. 

38.  Sult£n  Muhammad  Mirza. 

39.  Sultan  Soleimsin,  m. 

40.  Sult£n  Mustafe,  m. 

41.  Sultan  Ibrahim,  m. 

42.  Seif  Ullah,  m. 

43.  Yahyfi,  m. 

44.  Zekerieh,  m. 

45.  Muhammed  Amfn,  m. 

46.  Sultan  Hamzeb,  m. 

47.  Ferrukh,  m. 

48.  Sultan  Ahmed,  m. 

49.  Sihebkrfin,  m. 
60.  Tahtireth,  m. 

51.  Hussein  Kuli  Kh^n. 

52.  Muhammed  HMi,  m. 

53.  Parvfz,  m. 
,54.  Ali  Kuli,  m. 

55.  Abbas  Kuli,  m. 
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69.  Imm  UUah,  m. 

60.  Siiltin  Hussein,  m.  ' 

Muhammad  Slidh  bom  1807,  died  near  Teheran  4  September  1848, 

son  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the  eldest  son  of  Filth  AH  Sh6h.     Left  at  his 

death  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

1.  Ndsr  udrdinf  the  present  Shah. 

2.  Abbas  Mirza,  bom  1839.     His  mother  is  Yahya  Kh^'s  sister, 

and  claims  descent  from  the  Abbasside  Khalifehs. 

3.  Abdus-S^ed  Mirza,  his  mother  a  Turkoman  woman. 

4.  Ibrahim  Mirza,  his  mother  a  Turkoman  woman. 

5.  Muhammad  Taki  Mirza,  from  an  Urumfeh  mother. 

6.  Malek  zddeh  Izzet  ud-dowleh,  Muhammad  Sh^'s  eldest  daughter; 

her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Amir  Muhammad  Rh&n  Kav^- 
M,  son  of  the  Nezam  ud  dowleh,  Soleimfin  Khdn. 

7.  Asfeh    Kh^num,    her    mother  a    daughter    of   Imiim  Werdi, 

m.  twelfth  son  of  Fath  Ali  Sh4h. 

8.  Azrd  Khanum,  same  mother  as  Muhammad  Taki  Mirza, 

9.  Zahrd  Khanum. 

Ndtr  \idrdin  Shdfiy  bom  24  April,  1833  :  same  mother  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Muhammad  Sh&h ;  has  at  present  three  grown  up  sons 
and  six  grown  up  daughters  ;  nine  sons  and  many  daughters  died  in 
infancy. 

SONS. 

1.  Sultan  Mas*  M  Mirza,   Zil   us-Sult&i,  23   years,  of  age,   now 

(1873,  February)  at  Shir^,  Prince  governor  of  Firs ;  has  one 
son,  Jellil  ud-dowleh  Mirza,  and  four  daughters. 

2.  Muzafer  ud-din  Mirza,  successor   to  the  throne,  (Vahat)  22 

years,  4  months  of  age,  now  at  Fabrfz,  Prince  governor  of 
Azerbdijin:  has  two  sons,  Muhammad  Hassan  Mirza  and 
Muhammad  Hussein  Mirza,  and  four  daughters. 

3.  Eamrdn  Mirza,   Niib  us-Sultaneh,    17   years  of  age,   now  at 

Teherdn. 

DAUGHTERS. 

1.  Fakhr  ul  Multik,  married,  has  three  sons,  Muhammad  Mirza, 

Abbas  Mirza,  Amir  Khin. 

2.  Efbekir  ud-dowleh,  married,  one  son. 

3.  YlUi  Zddeh,  married. 

4.  Aizar  ud-dowleh,  married. 

5.  Esmet  ud-dowleh,  married. 

6.  Zia  us-Sultaneh,  not  yet  married. 


PATERNAL    GOVERNMENT. 

WHITHER  ARE  WE  DRIFTING  ? 


**  Could  the  afisent  of  King  and  Parliament  render  legal  an  edict  whicb  contrayenes 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm  ?  Penn  held  the  contrary,  and  claimed  for 
efvery  SngUahmaa  four  fundamental  rights,  as  coming  down  to  iiim  from  the 
Saxon  period  : — 

I.  Security  of  Property. 

II.  Security  of  Person. 

III.  A  voice  in  the  making  of  all  laws  relating  to  property  or  person. 

lY.  A  share,  by  means  of  the  Jury,  in  the  actual  adminintration  of  the  civil 
law. 
It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  he  stood  on  his  trial,  not  as  a  Qnaker,  but  as  a  free- 
bom  Tinglishman,  and  defended  the  priyileges,  not  of  a  sect,  but  of  the  people  at 
large. " — lUcordt  of  Noble  Lives. 

I. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  1872,  Mr.  Gladstone 
formally  pledged  his  Govenunent  to  a  great  meaBure  on  local 
government  and  taxation  next  session.  He  declared  that  the  aims  of^ 
the  Ministry  would  be : — 

"First  of  all,  the  introduction  of  the  representative  principle  into  locsl 
institutions  where  that  representative  principle  does  not  already  obtain; 
secondly,  to  secure  equality  and  justice  as  between  the  landlords  and  occupiers 
of  the  soil ;  thirdly,  to  ensure  equality  as  between  the  various  classes  of  the 
oommunity  in  respect  to  the  aggregate  contributions  they  make  to  the  public 
burdens ;  and  lastly,  not  only  not  to  weaken,  but  if  possible  to  strengthen 
those  invaluable  principles  of  local  self-government  and  local  self-control  to 
which  we  look  as  among  the  main  securities  of  the  institutions  of  the  country* 

"  The  Premier  doth  protest  too  much,  we  think."    ^ 

To  those  who  have  noted  the  growing  disposition  of  English  states- 
men in  recent  years,  and  notably  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  to 
take  into  their  own  hands  and  to  do  for  the  people  that  which  the 
people  ought  to  do  for  themselves — nay,  even  to  do  certain  things  for 
them  which  ought  never  to  be  done  at  all — ^this  declaration  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite  considerable  uneasiness.  We  are  irresistibly  reminoed 
of  the  declaration :  L* Empire  <fest  la  paix,  invariably  emphatically 
reiterated  precisely  when  war  wag  imminent. 

A  member  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  the  Right  Hon.  James 
Stansfeld,  very  truly  told  his  constituents,  when  speaking  <^  ^' 
Forster's  Education  Bill : — 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absence  of  education.  All  life  is  education,  on 
our  choice  is  between  that  which  is  good  and  that  which  is  bad.  I  have  d 
patience  with  the  opponents  of  compulsion  in  education,  who  speak  a«  i^  *°*^ 
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puisory,  ana  tae  oniy  quesuon.  is  wnecner  it  snau  oe  tne  eaueation  oi  the 
gutter  or  of  the  school." 

We  may  remark,  however,  that  education,  in  this  wide  sense,  is  some- 
thing very  different  from  the  instruction  provided  for  our  children  by 
Mr.  Forster's  Bill.  The  education  of  nature  and  experience  is,  indeed, 
compulsory ;  but  it  is  so  with  adults,  as  well  as  with  children ;  with 
Cabinet  ministers,  as  well  as  with  working  men,  and  forms  no  argu- 
ment to  justify  the  compulsory  training  of  adult  citizens  in  such  reli- 
gious, moral,  or  sanitary  schools  as  happen  to  be  favoured  by  those  for 
the  time  in  power.  We  observe  a  disposition  amongst  our  rulers  to 
forget  this  distinction,  and,  precisely  at  a  time  when  the  tendency  of 
European  thought  is  towards  the  ideal  of  "  Government  of  the  people 
hy  the  people,  and  for  the  people"  the  governing  classes  of  Europe, 
and,  perhaps,  especially  of  England,  appear  afflicted  with  a  species  of 
mania,  inducing  them  to  run  directly  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
to  regard  the  people  as  perpetual  children ;  to  tie  them — as  it  were 
— to  the  executive  apron-string,  and  maintain  them  in  a  condition  of 
permanent  tutelage  and  discipline,  by  help  of  that  paternal  rod — ^the 
policeman's  truncheon. 

The  idea  of  a  Paternal  (or,  better.  Parental)  Government  is — so 
long  as  it  is  confined  to  its  natural  limit,  the  &mily — a  distinctly 
moral  idea ;  because  in  obvious  conformity  with  the  law  of  God. 
Providence  has  placed  the  helpless  in&jit  absolutely  in  the  power  of 
its  parents,  not  solely  for  its  protection,  instruction,  and  sustenance 
during  its  minority,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  education  of  the 
parents  themselves,  in  their'  joint  exercise  of  the  responsibility 
divinely  laid  upon  them.  On  the  expiration  of  that  minority,  how- 
ever, the  parent  who  attempts  to  prolong  his  rule  over  his  children 
by  compulsion,  is  guilty  of  tyranny.  The  full-grown  adult  ceases  to 
owe  other  than  voluntary  subservience  to  the  government  of  the 
family.  Himself  a  responsible  being,  he  shares  with  his  female 
co-ruler  in  the  government  and  education  of  a  new  £eunily,  and 
carries  on  his  own  education,  by  performing  the  duties  of  the  citizen. 
The  period  of  mere  submission  is,  for  him,  at  an  end ;  he  is  one  of 
the  adult  people  ;  bound  to  share  with  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
maintenance  and  defence  of  the  State,  as  well  as  in  the  formation 
and  enforcement  of  the  laws  by  which  he  consents  to  be  ruled 
and  governed,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

One  might  &ncy  that  these  self-evident  truths  were  unrecognized 
or  forgotten  by  the  present  rulers  of  England.  Maintained,  during 
the  exercise  of  their  functions,  at  the  expense  of  the  population,  they 
have,  nevertheless,  gradually  assumed  towards  that .  population  the 


contagious.  Every  successful  attempt  at  the  coercion,  rather  than 
the  enlightenment  or  guidance  of  the  people,  by  their  ministers  and 
representatives,  is  quickly  imitated  by  inferior  tribunals  and  petty 
rulers,  dressed  in  never  so  little  or  so  brief  authority ;  the  paltriest 
magistrate,  coroner,  or  policeman  catches  the  infection  from  his 
superiors  in  power,  and  the  paternal  tyranny  of  our  higher  officials, 
permeating  through  the  inferior  strata  of  command,  gradually 
assumes  the  more  brutal  and  coarser  shape  of  those  by  whom  it  is 
administered  in  its  descent. 

The  system  of  governmental  interference  in  those  private,  moral, 
and  domestic  concerns  of  the  people  which  it  is  an  essential  portion 
of  the  moral  and  political  education  of  adults  that  they  should  rule 
and  administer  for  themselves,  has  attained  an  amount  of  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  our  upper  classes,  and  is  already  adopted  by  the  ruling 
class,  to  a  degree  calculated  to  excite  grave  alarm  among  those  who 
regard  the  maintenance  and  fulfilment  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
personal  liberty  and  responsibility  as  of  2^rimari/  importance  to  the 
moral  health  and  genuine  progress  of  the  people.  Even  the  praise- 
worthy desire'  to  improve  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
people,  becomes  injurious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  nation,  when 
it  leads  the  Govemment  to  overstep  its  legitimate  function — that  of 
leading  and  teaching  the  masses  to  govern  themselves.  The  right, 
even  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  community,  to  compel  their 
brother  men,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  duty  of  protecting  innocence 
and  restraining  guilt.  No  permanent  material  improvement,  whether 
of  nations  or  of  individuals,  is  possible,  which  is  not  coincident  with 
an  equivalent  moral  advance;  and  the  compuhory  moTBl  advancement, 
either  of  a  nation  or  of  an  individual,  is  a  logical  impossibility,  a 
contradiction  in  terms. 

Moral  progress,  to  be  real,  must  be  alike  conscious  ♦  and  volun- 
tary ;  eveiy  attempt  to  enforce  it  violates  the  divine  law  of  human 
responsibility  which  commands  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  of 
conscience  and  choice  bestowed  by  the  Deity  upon  every  human 
creatmre. 

There  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  would  not  hail  with  shouts  of  merriment  the  proposal  of 
any  clerical  or  medical  empiric,  who  should  suggest  to  them  the 
passing  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  render  an  individual  (were  he 

♦  "  Progreas  is  the  conBciousness  of  progreas.  Man  must  attcdn  it  step  by  step,  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  The  transformation  of  the  medium  in  which  he  lives  only 
takes  place  in  proportion  as  he  merits  it,  and  he  can  only  merit  it  by  struggle ;  by 
deroting  himself  and  purifying  himself  through  good  works  and  holy  sorrow."— 
Joseph  Mazzini. 
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some  remaining  leaven  of  the  old  aristocratic  notion, — unconfessed, 
and,  probably,  unconscious, — that  they  are  legislating  for  an  inferior 
race,  requiring  to  be  wisely  "broken"  by  their  superiors  mto 
smoother  paces,  and  benevolently  driven  into  more  fitting  pastures 
or  more  roomy  pens.  Yet  if  the  error  of  believing  that  hiunan 
beings  may  thus  be  driven  "  for  their  own  good,"  is  gross  and  dan- 
gerous, still  grosser  is  the  error  of  believing  that  it  would  be  well  for 
them  if  they  could.  As  the  noblest  thinkers  of  the  present  day 
reject  the  doctrine  of  salvation  without  works,  so  is  the  demand  of 
the  masses  at  the  present  day — even  when  merely  instinctive  and 
inarticulate — neither  more  nor  less  than  the  demand  to  be  allowed 
to  work  out  tJieir  own  salvation.  However  dimly  felt  or  dully 
expressed,  this,  and  naught  other  than  [this,  is  the  want  within 
them  ;  and  it  is  a  want  which,  when  once  awakened,  is  never  laid  to 
sleep  again.  Look  at  the  recent  uprising  of  the  poor  peasant.  "  It 
is  for  a  man-like  place  and  relation,  in  this  world  where  he  sees  him- 
self a  man,  that  he  struggles  ...  it  is  currently  reported  there  is 
an  immortal  soul  in  him,  sent  down  out  of  heaven  into  the  earth ; 
and  one  beholds  him  seeking  for  this  !  "  And  this  he  must  find  for 
himself;  this  no  legislators  in  the  world — were  they  so  many  Daniels 
come  to  judgment — can  either  impose  or  bestow  upon  him. 

A  truism  !  *  we  think  we  hear  the  reader  exclaim.  Granted  ;  yet 
were  even  this  single  truism  practically  accepted  by  our  Government, 
the  whole  spirit  and  tendency  of  English  legislation  would  be  trans- 
formed. Whatever  their  ostensible  belief,  our  statesmen  do,  in  feet, 
legislate  as  if  for  beings  who  neither  possess  at  present,  nor  are 
likely  to  find,  the  soul  for  which,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  so  pathetically 
reminds  us,  they  are  seeking.  The  ideal  of  our  Government,  as 
revealed  in  their  legislation,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — 
coercion  and  repression.  The  more  advanced  among  those  who  rule 
us  dream  of  coercing  the  public  into  morality  and  health ;  the  less 
advanced  dream  of  repressing  the  public  into  order  and  submission. 
So  indifferent  are  they  to  the  sentiment  or  desires  of  the  people,  that 
they  are  continually  led  into  hasty  legislation,  offensive  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  crotchet  of  the  first 
fanatic,  or  specialist,  sufficiently  blatant  or  specious  to  delude  their 
ignorance  or  arouse  their  fears. 

*  We  may  here  remark  that  often  the  least  hopeful  state  for  a  truth  to  find  itself 
in,  is  that  of  a  universally  accepted  truism.  So  long  as  any  heretics  stand  forth  to 
deny  it,  there  will  be  many  believers  ready  to  act  it  out ;  but  who  shall  trouble  him~ 
self  to  act  out  a  truism  ?  It  is  quite  enough  to  admit  it  and  pass  on.  Let  the  reader 
observe  the  countenances  of  any  congregation  issuing,  mildly  complacent,  from  the 
temple  wherein  they  have  just  proclaimed  themselves  **  miserable  sinners." 


of  dninkenneaa  has,  for  years,  been  steadily  decreasing  in  England  z 
no  matter,  certain  jGanatics  raise  an  outcry  declaring  it  an  inoreasm^ 
and  fatal  symptom  of  national  decay.  Forthwith  do  our  wise  men 
in  high  places  enact  stringent  measures,  yexatiously  restraining  the 
liberty  of  the  sober,  as  well  as  the  drunken  podr.  Arbitrary  hours 
are  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  during  which  it  is  decreed  immaral 
for  thfe  poor  man  to  drink  in  moderation,  although  as  he  turns  from 
the  inhospitable  tavern  and  wends  his  way  unrefreshed,  to  lay  him 
down  within  four  bare,  darksome  walls,  wherein,  probably,  neither 
food  nor  fire  await  him,  he  may  meet  many  a  splendid  carriage* 
conveying  his  political  masters  to  the  well-warmed  and  lighted 
clubs,  wherein  they  are  free  to  get  as  drunk  as  they  deem  fitting  or 
agreeable,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night 

Small  satisfaction  were  it  to  the  thirsty  poor  man,  to  remind  hioi 
that  his  wealthier  fellow-man  will  get  drunk  in  a  refined  manner  on 
champagne,  while  he  would  get  dnmk  in  a  vulgar  manner  on  gin. 
Probably  he  would  consent  to  exchange  gin  for  champagne,  if  he 
could.  But  then  the  intoxicated  rich  man  will  '^  beautifully  roll " 
home  again,  in  his  **  soil-hung  Long-Acre  vehicle ; "  will  even  beauti* 
fully  roll  into  bed,  unseen  by  any  but  obsequious  flunkeys — public 
decency  is  not  offended.  The  poor  man  will  stagger  through  the 
streets,  to  the  annoyance  of  passers-by,  or  unbeautifully  roll  into  the 
gutter,  to  his  own — ^public  decency  «  offended. 

But  for  such  offenders  have  we  not  punishments  enough  already  % 
To  compel  a  sober  man  to  loss  of  liberty ;  to  re^e  to  allow  him  to 
exercise  the  power  of  dignified  self-restraint  which  he  has  acquired, 
because  others  have  acquired  it  not,  is  mere  class-tyranny,  and  certain 
to  foster  and  increase  that  class-antagonism  with  which  our  country 
is  already  too  much  afflicted.  ''  Better  a  nation  of  free  drunkards^ 
than  a  nation  of  teetotal  slaves,"  said  the  outspoken  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  unco  gtddy  both  in  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  offence  it  gave,  the 
sentiment  is  moral  as  well  as  true. 

Again,  it  is  equally  well  known  (out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at 
least)  that  venereal  disease  has  for  many  years  past  been  gradually 
diminishing  in  England.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  had  certain  sp&> 
cialists  raised  a  cry  that  it  was  eating  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation 
than  our  statesmen,  faithful  to  the  repressive  system,  fall  to  work  4o 


*  *'Alas,  how,  in  thy  soft-hung  Long- Acre  rehide,  of  polished  leather  to  the  bodily- 
eye,  of  red-tape  philoMpby,  of  expediences,  club-room  moralities,  Parliamentary 
majorities  to  the  mind's  eye,  thon  beantifally  rollest:  bat  knowest  thou  whither- 
•ward  ?    It  is  towards  the  road's  end."-^'*  Past  and  Present."— THOiLAa  Oabltli. 
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periodically  piU  to  the  question  by  medical  inquisitors,  contagion 
coidd  be  an-ested  by  the  application  of  remedies  to  one  sex  only,  was 
overlooked  :  the  few  who  ventured  a  remonstrance  at  the  time  were 
told  'Hhe  measure  is  tentative.'*  The  gross  immorality  of  such 
eaeperiments  upon  vile  bodies  as  tentative  pewd  laws,  was  also  over, 
looked.  Should  the  experiments  fail,  it  was  only  women  of  the 
*'  lowest  class  "  who  would  be  needlessly  converted  into  brutes. 

Again ;  robbery  with  violence  has  for  years  been  decreasing,  but 
a  panic  having  been  created  by  the  press  with  regard  to  a  special 
method  of  performing  that  crime,  our  legislators  forthwith  decreed 
that  the  National  Law — ^the  supposed  embodiment  of  the  National 
Conscience — should  seize  upon  the  human  brute  who  has  chosen  that 
method,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  human  brotherhood  he  outraged, 
inflict  upon  him  a  torture  so  shocking  and  degrading,  that  the  hire- 
ling who  executes  it  in  cold  blood,  without  even  a  shadow  of  personal 
risk,  sinks  by  that  very  act  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  humanity  than 
the  wretch  whose  quivering  flesh  he  flays  with  measured  strokes,  to 
the  "  worthy  sheriff's  "f  word  of  command. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  retrogression  of  a  Christian  country 
beyond  the  Mosaic  barbarism  of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for 
a  tooth,"  is  invariably  defended  on  the  score  of  its  educational  effect ; 
and  men  do,  seriously,  argue  that  to  proclaim  to  our  criminal  classes 
our  determination  to  prove  our  superiority  to  them  by  adopting  their 
own  methods  and  dealing  with  them  more  cruelly  than  we  dare  to 
deal  with  our  domestic  animals,  is  the  way  to  teach  them  to  be  men. 

Meanwhile  the  enjoyments  (God  help  him  I)  of  the  poor  man,  are 
sternly  repressed  by  those  whose  example  he  seeks  to  follow.  Should 
he  attempt  to  imitate  his  superiors  by  taking  the  life  of  animals  for 
sport,  it  is  a  crime  :  should  he  strive  to  rival  then*  taste  for  gambling 
in  horseflesh,  it  is  a  crime ;  should  he  even  desire  to  elevate  his  poor 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  the  glories  of  art  on  the  only  day  left 
free  to  him  from  toil,  it  is  a  crime.  Their  enjoyments  are  ^*  low"  we 
are  told.  We  know  it  too  well,  but  so  are  their  sorrows  and  their 
sufferings ;  terribly,  squalidly  low ;  yet  very  little  anxiety  is  mani- 
fested in  St.  Stephen's  about  the  repression* of  these.  What  con- 
ception, we  ask,  can  the  ignorant  poor  form  of  the  Government  at 

*  We  regret  to  remember  that  not  a  single  M.P.,  not  a  man  among  their  ''medical 
adyisers,"  thought  it  worth  while  to  suggest  the  advisability  of  at  jeast  making  the 
attempt  benevolently  to  cure  out,  rather  than  stamp  out,  the  physical  sufferings  of 
the  wretched  women  in  question. 

t  Awriter  in  one  of  the  leading  metropolitan  journals  described  with  much  unction 
the  ''worthy  sheriff"  (Sir  John  \Bennett)  perf <Hrming  ^his  heroic  office,  and  sonorously 
timing  the  strokes  "  with  the  regularity  of  one  of  his  own  chronometers." 


Repression !  Stamping  out !  Both  of  these,  be  it  remembered, 
are  games  that  two  can  plaj  at;  games  that  may  suit  the*  upper 
classes  well  enough,  so  long  as  they  are  the  stampers,  not  the  stamped 
upon.  And,  even  though  they  should  never  stamp  on  aught  that  is 
not  rightly  objectionable  to  them,  still — is  this  lesson  of  violent 
remedies  a  safe  lesson  to  teach  ?  The  '*  lower  orders  "  are,  numeri- 
cally, strong  enough  to  '^  stamp  out ''  the  highest  classes  altogether, 
should  they  learn  the  lesson  too  welL  That  they  are  &st  learning 
their  strength,  their  trades  unions,  co-operative  societies,  and  strikes 
bear  daily  witness.  Now  if  we  persistently  teach  them  that  the  rigfat 
way  to  get  rid  of  all  that  seems  to  us  cruel  and  unjust,  is  to  stamp  it 
out,  may  they  not  apply  the  doctrine  rather  awkwardly  some  day, 
and  stamp  out  the  class  legislation  which  strikes  those  who  suffer 
under  it  as  cruel  and  unjust,  in  the  persons  of  those  landowners  and 
law-makers  by  whom  it  has  been  preached  and  enforced  ? 


The  other  error  into  which  our  legislators  fall, — the  attempt   to 
coerce  men  into  progress — is  injurious   in  exact  proportion  to  the 
beneficial  character  of  the  aim  it  it  sought  to  reach.     The  idle  and 
dissolute  are  encouraged  to  expect  and  demand  from  others  the  per- 
formance of  duties  which  it  is  desirable  to  instruct  and  induce  them 
to  perform  for  themselves ;  while  in  the  higher-natured  among  the 
compelled  classes,  the  instinct  of  freedom  and  self-respect  is  outraged 
for  the  sake  of  an  aim  (moral  or  physical),  the  advantages  of  which 
have  never  been  made  clear  to   their  understanding.     They  are 
naturally,  therefore,  antagonistic  to  a  change  in  which  they  can  take 
no  intelligent  interest,  and    of  which   they  comprehend  solely  the 
oppressive  side ;  rendered  still  more  oppressive  in  their  eyes  by  the 
fact  that  it  must  ultimately  be  enforced  by  those  police  authorities 
known  to  them  solely  by  the  bull's-eye  of  espionage  and  the  trun- 
cheon of  compulsion.     We  are  hopeful  that  the  conviction  will  yet 
dawn  upon  Mr.  Stansfeld  while  carrying  into  execution  his  sanitary 
measures — many  of  which  are,  doubtless,,  excellent  in  themselves — 
that   the   enforcement  even  of  beneficial    changes  by  those  police 
authorities  already  hated  by  the  poor  as  the  agents  of  much  un- 
necessary repression,  will  cause  them  to  be  regarded  with  aversion 
and  distrust,  and  produce  a  spirit  of  reaction  and  resistance,  against 
w^hich  the  first  Government  wise  enough  to  employ  educational  and 
persuasive  methods,  would  have  to  struggle  wearily  and  long.    "  Man 
is  not  changed  by  whitewashing  or  gilding  his  habitation  ....  it  is 
the  soul  which  creates  to  itself  a  body ;  the  idea  which  makes  for  itself 
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One  man  convinced  is,  to  the  nation,  worth  a  thousand  compelled. 

Take  the  case  of  hospitals,  for  instance.  Every  hospital  wherein 
the  patients,  compelled  to  remain  until  cured  (or  killed),  regard 
themselves  as  prisoners,  will  eventually  defeat  the  aim  for  which  it 
was  erected ;  which  was,  of  course,  that  of  attracting  disease  within 
its  w^alls.  The  terror  inspired  by  the  idea  of  lying  helpless  in  the 
surgeon's  hands  a  subject  to  be  experimented  upon,  whether  willing 
or  imwilling,  will  effectually  deter  the  sick  from  entering  such  hos- 
pitals during  the  earlier  and  therefore  curable  stages  of  disease.  The 
incurable  only,  to  whom  existence  is  already  a  burden  insupportable, 
or  who  have  it  no  longer  in  their  power  to  conceal  their  miserable 
condition,  will  inhabit  the  hospital-prison ;  for  one  who  voluntarily 
seeks  aid  within  its  walls,  a  hundred  will  be  compelled  there  only  to 
die. 

The  chief,  we  think  the  vital  objection  to  all  legislation  by  which 
it  is  attempted  "  to  reach  internal  evils  by  external  measm-es,"  is  the 
inevitable  increase  of  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessary  increase  of  police  supervision  it  entails;  fatally 
leading  to  the  furtherance  and  perfectionment  of  the  spy  system  in 
England ;  a  system  which  has  already  reached  a  point  extremely 
harassing  and  tyrannous  towards  the  lowest  and  most  defenceless 
members  of  the  community,  and  which,  if  unresisted,  appears  destined 
gradually  to  envelop  all  classes  in  an  unseen  net ;  the  trammels  of 
which  will  prove  as  dangerous  and  demoralizing  to  the  social  life  of 
our  hitherto  free  land,  as  they  have  proved  imder  the  despotic 
Grovemments  of  the  Continent. 

The  alarming  progress  made  by  this  form  of  tyranny  under  the 
present  administration,  appears  to  us  matter  of  grave  suspicion  and 
distrust.  Already,  in  1868,  Sir  Richard  Mayne  stated,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Sunday  Liquor  Trade  : 

^  '*  I  have  now  a  considerable  number  of  policemen  employed  every  Sunday  to 
watch  publicans ;  taking  them  from  the  very  important  duties  of  protecting 
life  and  property.  Tliey  have  to  practise  an  objectionable  concecdmentf  as  putting 
on  a  different  dress,  and  generally,  they  have  to  say  or  do  something  intended  to 
nuslead  persons*  as  to  what  they  really  are.  l^ese  are  objections,  and  the 
more  restrictions  t/iere  are,  the  more  there  will  be  o/this.*^ 

*  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  in  those  towns  where  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  are  in  force,  this  custom  of  *' practising  an  objectionable  concealment,  as  patting 
on  a  different  dress,"  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  police  employed  to  watch  women. 
The  officials  who  work  the  Acts,  being  required  to  get  all  the  women  of  the  district 
belonging  to  the  poorer  classes  under  their  supervision  and  control,  constantly  '*  have 
to  say  or  do  something  intended  to  mislead  persons. "  The  method  they  usually  adopt 
is,  of  course,  that  adopted  by  all  informers,  of  tempting  them  to  commit  the  offence 
for  which  they  are  subsequently  to  be  punished. 


certain  to  be  abused.  But  the  evil  does  not  end  here.  Sir  Richard 
went  on  to  state  that  '^ people  evading  the  law"  (taking  example 
from  the  methods  by  which  the  Govenunent  seeks  to  enforce  it) 
'^  employ  touts  to  watch  for  the  police."  A  double  set  of  expert  ^ies 
is  thus  educated  by  the  State ;  and  that  many  of  the  police  tbem- 
selves  are  corrupted  towards  their  employers  as  well  as  towards  thckae 
whom  they  are  paid  to  detect,  is  proved  by  Sir  Richard  Majne's 
further  statement  that  *'  in  many  cases  where  the  law  is  evaded, 
detection  does  not  follow,  although  ike  Police  know  of  the  evanon.^ 

So  much  for  the  direct  instruction  in  the  spy-system  afforded  to 
the  nation  by  the  Government.  One  of  the  Members  for  Lfeicester, 
Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  in  his  speech  upon  Mr.  Hughes's  Sunday  Trading 
Bill,  gave  us  an  illustration  of  the  indirect  effects  of  the  example  set 
by  a  class  of  officials,  the  sole  sanction  of  whose  office  is  the  protective 
mission  they  are  supposed  to  exercise  over  the  people.  Amateur 
detectives  arise  in  the  bosom  of  every  small  sect  or  society  wiilch 
aspires — in  humble  imitation  of  our  Liberal  Government — ^to  impose 
iU  notion  of  religion,  morality,  or  medical  science,  upon  the  nation  it 
has  failed  to  convince  by  argument. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  :— 

''My  hoxL  friend,  in  attempting  to  give  new  vitality  to  the  principle  oi 
Sunday  legislation,  ib  giving  encoura^ment,  under  the  auspicas  of  a  so-called 
religiouB  auociation,  to  a  new  class  of  persons,  the  miserable  elaas  of  spies  and 
informers,  who  on  that  day  go  about  to  spy,  inform  against,  and  ruin  other 
people.  ...  I  will  give,  as  au  instance  of  this  kind  of  Sunday  labour,  a 
case  that  has  happened  to  come  under  my  own  observation.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  poor  old  woman,  living,  not  a  mile  from  my  own  residence — in  the  high  road 
between  Kensington  and  Hammersmith— who  sells  ginger-beer,  cigars,  and 
lemonade.  She  has  lived  twenty-two  years  in  the  same  house,  was  bom  in 
the  parish,  and  has  paid  rates  for  forty  years.  I  hear  of  nothing  to  her  dis- 
advantage ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  she  is  much  respected  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. She  has,  however,  unhappily  fallen  under  the  ban  of  these  haipiea,  and 
has  been,  four  times  already  this  year,  dragged  before  the  magistrates  for  tihe 
sin  of  selling  a  cigar." 

There  are  many  other"  bills,  either  introduced  or  ratified  by  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government,  which  can  only  be  practically  carried  into 
^xeaction  through  the  medium  of  a  great  increase  of  tlie  dangerous  and 
corrupt  class  of  official  spies  and  their  amateur  imitators.  Such  are 
the  Act  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life;  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Act;  the  Public  Health  ^Ul;  the  Licensing  Act;  the  Hahitwd  Drunk- 
•ards  BUI;  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act;  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Act ;  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  the  Co7itagi<nis  Diseases 
Prevention  Pill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Bruce  during  the  Session  of  1871. 
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sanitary  officers  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  or  by  amateur  detect- 
ives actuated  by  bigotry  or  interest.     The  Public  Health  Bill  is, 
moreover,  destined  to  create  all  over  the  country  a  medical  bureau- 
i^acy,  to  be  paid  half  by  the  Government  and  half  by  local  rates,  hU 
irremoveabU  except  at  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Government  Board; 
possessed  of  extravagant  powers  to  put  ratepayers  to  expense  and 
inconvenience,  and  over  the  complicated  details  of  whose  activity 
throughout  this  populous  land,  no  Central  Authority  (were  even  every 
individual  member  of  the  Board  as  clear-headed,  painstaking,  and 
conscientious  as  Mr.  Stansfeld  himself)  could  exercise  complete  sur- 
veillance, or  thoroughly  investigate.    Moreover,  Inspectors,  appointed 
by  the  Government,  are  empowered  (Parliamentary  for  desired)  to 
a,ttend  all  meetings  of  the  local  bodies,  and  should  these  disapprove 
of  and  decline  to  do  what  is  prescribed  for  them  by  the  Central 
Authority,  they  are  to  be  put  in  default,  and  their  powers  are  to 
lapse  to  the  Central  Authority.*     It  is  obvious  how  vast  an  amount 
of  medical  tyranny  may  be  perpetrated,  under  such  a  system,  by 
officials  who  succeed  in  gaining  the  ear  of  those  in  power.     Moreover, 
while   we   might  formerly  have   argued   that  the  medical   officers 
appointed  by  the  Government  would  be  gentlemen  incapable  of  de- 
grading themselves  or  others  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  that 
illusion  has  been  rudely  dispelled  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  had 
the  painful  patience  to  wade  through  the  evidence  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Government  Lock  hospitals  before  the  two  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees and  the  late  Royal  Commission  upon  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.     Assuredly,  no  man  will  ever  again  expect  to  meet  any  regard 
for  human  dignity  (in  themselves  or  others)  from  State-Surgeons,  who 
has  perused  the  revolting  details  related,  with  extraordinary  cynicism, 
by  those  officials,  as  to  their  own  actions,  processes,  and  methods,  in 
the  administration  of  the  most  disgusting  and  impotent  hobby  ever 
ridden  to  death  by  a  Government  of  English  gentlemen. 

Our  space  would  not  admit,  we  doubt  if  the  patience  of  our  readers 
eould  endure,  an  analysis  of  the  unseemly  document  ^hich  her 
Majesty's  Royal  Commissioners  have  been  pleased  to  term  a  Report 
upon  this  distasteful  topic,  but  we  may  confidently  refer  to  its  pages 
all  who  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  incapacity  of  the  average  official 
or  legislative  mind — we  will  not  say  to  formulate — ^but  6ven  to  form 

*  The  oentralisng  tendency  of  Mr.  Stanafeld's  Bill  is,  faowevar,  as  nothing,  if 
compared  to  the  Bating  or  Local  Government  Bill,  introduced  a  year  earlier  by 
Mr.  Goschen,  but,  fortunately,  withdrawn.  That  Bill  permitted  no  local  authority, 
sanitary  or  other,  to  appoint  or  dismiss  any  officers  without  the  consent  of  the 
Central  Authority ;  while  it  gave  the  Central  Authority  power  to  remore  any  officer, 
even  against  the  will  of  the  local  authorities. 


innoceat  (by  which  they  mean  are  not  chaste)  have   no  right  to  constitutional 
processes  and  harriers  against  UlegalUy  and  injustice.     If  a  profligate  noble- 
man, or  a  nobleman  believed  by  a  policeman  to  be  a  projiigate,  were  seized  and 
carried  to  a  hospital-priBon  and  made  to  do  rude  housework — were  forced  to 
swallow  mercury,  and  were  burned  with  caustic,  and  confined  in  a  stone-cell 
— what  would  be  thought  of  defending  such  treatment  by  saying, — *  Oh,  he  is 
not  chaste  ?  *    That  the  Commission  should  dare  to  treat  women  as  outlaws 
because  they  are  (or  are  supposed)  unchaste,  and  should  not  understand  that 
this  must  bring  down  upon  them  the  bitter  indignation  of  the  uncorrupt 
millions,  is  to  me  a  startling  proof  how  ignorant  they  are  of  their  countrymeo, 
and  how  great  is  our  danger  from  the  ascendency  of  such  men.     It  would  be 
bad  enough  if  rights  over  the  body  were  treated  as  of  no  greater  importance 
than  some  new  and  strange  tax.     We  might  then  hope  that  all  would  be  done 
in  open  day ;   that  the  country  would  be  informed  j  that  the  matter  would 
be  universally  discussed ;  that  time  would  be  given  to  object ;  that  a  fall 
House  would  attend,  and  mature  deliberation  would  be  secured.    But  alas ! 
when  legislation  has  been  concocted  in  some  corner  of  the  War   Office  or 
Admiralty,*  or  by  medical  officers  who  have  fixed  places,  any  government 
which  is  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  permanent  office-holders  can 
pass  through  Parhament  anything,  provided  that  those  only  are  affected  by  the 
legislation  wito  have  no  influence  over  parliamentary  elections,  that  is,  ffi<** 
peculiarly  poor  women,  "f 

The  idea  of  a  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into  tJie  working  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts  could  only  have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  a 
Government  so  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  compromise  as  to  ha>^ 
become  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  first  principles.     It  is  significant 
and  worthy  of  rematk  that,  while  the  public  outcry  against  the  icts 
in  question  was  raised  solely  against  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  founded,  it  appears  never  to  have  entered  into  the  head  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Government  to  discuss  that  principle  at  all. 
Yet  it  was  obvious  that  if  the  principle  were  fihown  to  be  unsound, 
no  amount  of  perfection  in  its  administration  could  cause  it  to  work 
practical  good.     The  Government,  however,  simply  directed  the  Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  results}  of  the  Acts,  and  even  upon 
this  matter  of  mere  detail,  the   Commissioners   have  contrived  to 

•  Some  of  the  most  stringent  orders  issued  hy  these  departments  to  the  I* 
employed  under  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  were  entirely  illegal,  yet  they  v 
enforced  until  the  amount  of  popular  indignation  excited,  compelled  their  withdia 

t  Professor  Newman. 

t  It  is  true  that  the  Prime  Minister  expressly  directed  that  this  futile  '**"^*^g 
should  include  the  ^*  moral  tendency"  of  legishition,  professedly  framed  ^^®^^jf^, 
sanitary  benefit  of  incontinent  men,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  o^^^j^' 
proceeding  should  cause  the  indignant  moralist  quoted  above  to  ^^^"'vjLi^ 
one  does  not  see  by  his  oten  purity  of  hearty  that  such  a  disgustifig  mode  of  p^^^^ff*^ 
security  for  prqfUgates  tends  to  public  immorality ,  how  can  we  in  future  truit 
legiilate  about  vxmien  at  all  t" 
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naa  been  unable  to  get  a  dinner  on  a  sheep  s  head  :  "  JJeed  then  its 
your  ain  fault,  for  therms  a  deal  o*  confused  eating  on  a  sheep^s  head^^ 
and  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that,  inconclusive  as  it  appears, 
patience  will  discover  a  deal  of  confused  meaning  in  the  Report. 
The  reader  is  at  first  disposed  to  attribute  the  confusion  and  con- 
tradiction by  which  the  document  is  disfigured,  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission,  and,  truly,  incapacity  does 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  sole  excuse  for  the  "  men  of  good  intentions  " 
among  them;  for,  when  industry  and  patience  have  at  length 
triumphed  over  the  Report — as  over  the  sheep's  head — ^and  pene- 
trated the  true  purpose  of  its  concluding  "recommendations,"  the 
impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  far  from  flattering 
to  the  member  or  members  of  the  Commission  by  whom  it  was 
composed. 

The  moral  sum  total  of  the  Report  is  as  follows  :  The  sanitary 
legislation  upon  which  they  were  called  to  express  an  opinion  is, 
in  fact,  the  best  and  wisest  method  of  meeting  the  evil  with  which  it 
was  intended  to  grapple.  A  factious  opposition  has  sprung  up 
against  it,  and  unfortunately  those  who  conceived  the  measures  had 
failed  to  conciliate  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  society.  The  Com- 
missioners, however,  have  discovered  a  means  of  concealing  the 
"anomalous  and  offensive"  character  of  the  methods  employed, 
"  without  materially  impairing  their  eflBciency."  This  concealment 
is  to  be  contrived  through  the  mediimi  of  a  series  of  jesuitically 
worded  "recommendations,"  the  adoption  of  which  by  the  Government 
would  re-enact  the  whole  system  in  a  disguised  form ;  especial  care 
being  taken  to  retain  its  most  immoral  feature,  the  periodicity  only  of 
the  evil  thing  being  abolished,  and  the  intervals  between  one  surgical 
atrocity  and  another  being  no  longer  fixed  by  statute,  but  left  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  those  medical  officials  whose  unblushing  disclosures 
of  their  own  practices  are  then:  own  condemnation,  and  in  whose  hands 
the  luckless  women  concerned  would  be  henceforth  "criminal" 
prisoners,  and,  consequently,  removed  beyond  the  pale  of  public 
sympathy. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Bill, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Bruce  last  session,  further  than  to  note  the  points 
wherein  it  was  progressive  in  evil.  It  was  devised,  as  its  author 
informed  the  House,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  "  Recommendations  " 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  by  so  doing  to  carry  still  further  the 
inroads  upon  personal  liberty  commenced  by  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  Thus  it  provided  that  any  woman,  convicted  in  any  part  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  the  pettiest  misdemeanour,  who  might  during 
trial  for  that  misdemeanour  be  proved    guilty  of  prostitution  (an 
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juoGK  noBpi«ii8.T     vv  QOD  i^aoTB  BQe  migoii  DO  suDjeocea  zo  a  name- 
less personal  outrage,  any  number  of  times,  at  the  discretion  of  her 
surgeon-jailois,  proyided  onlj  that  such  outrages  w^-e  of  izre^g^ular^ 
not  periodic  ^oocurrenoe.     Should  she  attempt  to  resist,  or  should  aiie 
e8Gi4)e,  she  might  be  seized  without  warrant,  sdmmarilj  oonvicted, 
sent  to  |Hi8on  for  one  month  with  hard  labour,  and  after  that  montli 
had  expired,  be  again  oondemned  to  nine  months*  longer  ezistenoe  in 
the  condition  of  a  corpus  vile,  given  over  to  the  indecent  experinittits. 
of  her  medical  tyrants.     The  same  fate  awaited  any  woman  {woved 
by  the  unaupported  testimony  of  a  single  police  ^y  }  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  undefined  and  usually  presumptive  offence  of  "  soUeita- 
tion,"    or  ''  riotatu  and  indecent  conduct ; "   and  it  is  painful  to 
remember   that   no  member  of   the  House  of  Ck>mmonfl  rose   to- 
protest  against  the  principle  involved  in  this  innovation  on  English 
law,  although  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  demanded  that  the  clause  ahoold  be 
extended  to  men.     But  no  extension  of  an  injustice  can  render  it  juBt» 

"For  what  end  at  all  are  men,  Honourable  Members  and  Refonn  Members^ 
sent  to  St.  Stephen's  with  clamour  and  effort ;  k^t  talking,  stmggliiig,  motion- 
ing, and  ooonter-motioning?  Radical  members,  above  all;  friends  of  the 
people;  chosen  with  effort  by  the  people;  to  interpret  and  articnlate  th& 
dumb,  deep  want  of  the  people  ?  To  a  remote  observer  they  seem  obHviooa  of 
their  duty.  Are  they  not  there,  by  trade,  mission,  and  appointment,  of  them- 
selves and  others,  to  speak  for  the  good  of  the  British  nation  ?  WhaUoerer 
grtai  British  interest  can  the  least  speak  far  iiadf^  fcr  that,  beyond  aU,  are  they 
called  to  speak.  They  are  either  speakers  for  that  greats  domb,  toiHag  dasa 
which  cannot  speak,  or  they  are  nothing  that  one  can  well  specify."! 

We  have  dwelt  most  unwillingly  upon  the  subject  of  this  disastrous 
legislation,  because  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  and  the  munooess- 
fal  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention  Bill  furnish  the  most  startlmg 
illustration  of  the  quite  unprecedented  things  which  a  liberal  House 
of  Commons  II  and  liberal  Cabinet  ministers  have  actually  achieved 

*  We  may  here  remark  that  prostitution  is  not  an  offence  against  any  British  law,, 
though  practically  treated  as  such  by  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  wherein,  howerer^ 
no  definition  of  the  tenn  is  attempted. 

t  Powers  for  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  number  of  these  were  taken  nnder  the 
BilL 

X  Had  this  Bill  become  law,  therefore,  any  poor  Englishwoman  might  (as  is  the 
case  now  in  the  districts  subjected  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts)  on  vhe  mere  word 
of  an  informer  (possibly  hostile  to  her)  have  been  compelled  to  meet  a  charge  which, 
being  unsubstantiated  by  positive  evidence,  treats  the  accused  in  a  manner  oontnuy 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  English  jurisprudence,  by  throwing  the  imns  of 
proof  on  the  accused,  instead  of  on  the  accuser. 

§  Thomas  Oarlyle. 

II  It  is  obviously  unnecessary  to  allude  in  this  place  to  the  Hortus  Siccus  bestowed 
away  in  what  is  called  the  Upper  Chamber.  We  are  treating  here  of  the  active 
forces  of  the  State. 
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oi  local  measures  earned  out  by  a  central  police,  irresponsible  to  and 
independent  of  the  local  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  extravagant  severity  of  the  punishment  for 
"  solicitation "  provided  by  Mr.  Bruce's  BiU,  we  maty  observe  that 
sexual  incontinence  is  perfectly  lawful  for  men,  and  on  this  point 
Professor  Newman  remarks,  with  unanswerable  logic,  that  "  whcUetfer 
it  is  latpfid  for  a  man  to  do,  it  must  be  lawful  for  a  woman  to  invite 
him  to  djOy^  and  adds  : — 

*'Let  a«sat/2toiD  the  Btreets  be  punished,  let  indecent  words  or  actions  be 
punished,  whichever  sex  is  guilty,  though  it  be  man  to  man,  or  woman  to 
woman.  But  when  words  are  not  indecent,  to  punish  them  sunmiarily,  as 
eonstrudhe  indecency,  because  it  is  surmised  that  they  allude  to  practices 
which  Parliament  refuses  to  declare  criminal,  is  incoherent  and  arbitrary, 
and  cannot  lead  to  a  suppression  of  ^ic€l :  while  it  will  certainly  lead  to  an 
overthrow,  more  and  more,  of  just  procedure  and  constitutional  barriers,  and  to 
the  building  up  of  summary  despotic  police  and  of  tribunals  subject  to  the 
Central  Executive.  Such  is  the  Crown-appointed  magistracy.  The  grand 
characteristic  of  a  free  nation  is,  that  the  Executive  Oovemment  has  no  control 
over  the  tribunals.** 

We  have  italicised  Mr.  Newman's  concluding  words,  because  they 
appear  to  us  to  indicate  the  true  canker  of  our  governmental  system 
— the  usurpation  by  the  Executive  of  the  LegiskUiue  function. 

So  completely,  however,  is  the  false  and  immoral  position 
assumed  by  the  Executive  allowed  and  accepted  by  all  but  a  few 
Utopian  "  remote  observers ; "  so  forgetful  are  Englishmen  of  the 
right  meaning  of  the  very  term  by  which  they  designate  the  office, 
that  they  contentedly  permit  those  ministers,  whose  sole  duty  it 
should  be  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the  Legislative  or  governing 
body,  to  usurp  not  only  the  functions  but  the  very  name  of  "  the 
government." 

We  hold,  however,  that  no  country  is  truly  free  wherein  such 
usurpation  exists ;  we  believe  that  the  vital  reform  which  English- 
men should  strive  to  realize  is,  the  restitution  of  the  supreme  power 
into  the  hands  of  its  legitimate  possessors — ^the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  legislative  council  assembled — and  the  restriction  of  the 
secondary,  derivative  power — the  executive — to  its  sole  Intimate 
function,  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  authority.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  Body 
should  be  elected  to  their  office,  from  and  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  to  whom  they  should  be  held  responsible.  The  actual 
fiction  of  the  nominal  appointment  by  the  Crown  of  a  First  Minister, 
charged  to  form  a  Cabinet  by  selecting  such  members  of  the  de  facto 
inferior,  but,  de  jure,  superior  body,  as  he  deems  most  likely  to  bring 
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out  aoes  not  goveriL 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  an  elected  and  responsible 
Executive  would  necessarily  be  prohibited  from  the  secret  diplomacy 
which  has  already  cost  the  nation  such  waste  of  blood  and  money,  in 
imjust  and  immoral  wars,  wherein  the  people  had  neither  interest  nor 
sympathy.* 

The  purity  and  dignity  of  the  Legislative  Body  itself  would  neces- 
sarily advance  with  the  progress  of  the  people.  Frequent  exercise  of 
the  elective  function  would  awaken  the  masses  to  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  duties  as  citizens,  and  it  would  rest  with  them  to 
send  representatives  to  Parliament  sensible  of  the  immense  re- 
sponsibility incurred  by  those  who  enact  or  transform  the  national 

law. 

• 

"Of  all  things  human  and  secular,  National  Ijaw  is  the  most  sacred. 
.  .  •  In  all  well-ordered  institutions  which  allow  of  change  in  the  law,  dis- 
crimination is  made  between  the  more  and  the  less  important,  and  indeed, 
generally,  the  public  enactments  are  graduated  under  different  names ;  as 
the  Constitution,  statutes,  ordinances,  decrees,  resolutions.  The  utmost 
solemnity  of  forms,  to  give  notice  and  full  time  for  dehberation,  are  insisted  on 
if  change  be  asked  in  the  higher  and  more  sacred  law.  Moreover,  every  lower 
law  is  treated  as  essentially  null  and  void,  if  it  be  against  a  higher  law.  To 
vote  without  full  deliberation  is  felt  to  be  an  injustice  to  the  minority.  .  .  . 
In  the  United  States  of  North  America,  the  most  democratic  country  in  the 
world,  the  Constitution  is  sharply  separated  from  the  congressional  law.  Even 
a  unanimous  Congress  cannot  vote  away  one  tittle  of  the  Constitution.  It  can 
only  recommend  a  change ;  in  which  case  the  matter  is  considered  over  the 
whole  country  and  voted  for  by  prescribed  forms.  If  Congress  unawares  pass 
an  Act  against  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Law  will  disregard  the 
Act  of  Congress  side  by  side  with  the  Constitution,  whenever  the  matter  comes 
before  it  in  a  practical  shape.  So  in  the  separate  States,  the  judges  follow  the 
Constitution,  and  not  the  statutes  passed  in  the  State  legislatures,  if  by  accident 
they  have  come  into  conflict. 

**  These  Anglo-Americans  have  only  followed  out  and  developed  the  wisdom 
of  our  common  forefathers,  men  eminently  punctilious  as  to  the  processes  of 
law  and  of  law-making.  In  old  days  the  English  Parliament  and  its  great 
constitutional  lawyers  regarded  England  as  the  inheritor  of  precious  and  sacred 
principles  older  than  Parliament,  out  of  which  Parliament  and  its  power  had 
sprung  ;  also  those  rights  which  the  nation  had  with  difficulty  enforced  against 
its  kings  were  treated  as  much  higher  than  the  statutes,  which  Parliament  might 
enact  in  one  year  and  repeal  in  another.  Declaratory  Law  was  the  weapon  by 
which  they  fought ;  asserting  rights  as  having  existed  prior  to  statute ;  rights 
which  no  king  might  invade.    The  right  of  trial  by  jury,  which  had  come  down  I 


*  We  may  here  remind  the  reader  that  the  people  of  England,  whose  sympathies, 
during  the  late  American  war,  were  wholly  on  the  side  of  justice  and  right,  are  now 
compelled  to  sacrifice  three  millions  sterling,  to  compensate  their  American  cousins 
for  injuries  which  would  never  have  been  inflicted  upon  them  had  not  the  sympathies 
of  our  irresponsible  rulers  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  injustice  and  wrong. 
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very  severe  test  twenty  years  ago,  when  Congress  passed  a  statute  called 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  deprived  every  dark-skinned  man  or  woman 
in  Massachusetts  of  the  right  of  jury-trial,  and  made  such  citizens  liable  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  south  as  slaves,  without  appeal  to  a  jury,  who  might 
have  established  that  they  were  freeborn.  Massachusetts  did  not  abandon 
them  for  being  her  weakest  citizens  ;  but  passed  laws  of  her  own  to  defeat  the 
law  of  Congress,  and  justified  it  by  the  plain  declaration,  that  to  overthrow 
the  jury -law  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress,  and  if  persisted  in  by  violence 
would  jiistify  political  secession — that  is  to  say,  revolution.  Our  forefathers 
felt  and  talked  in  the  very  same  way,  if  a  king  tried  to  overthrow  jury -trial,  or 
to  imprison  citizens  by  the  mere  power  of  the  executive.  Nothing  but  imminent 
pabhc  danger  and  supreme  necessity  have  been  held  to  justify  the  suspension 
of  even  Habeas  Corpus,  a  much  later  enactment.  It  is  only  in  quite  recent 
days  that,  under  cover  of  the  doctrine  that  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  men 
daringly  sweep  away  all  the  sacredness  of  ponstitutional  Law,  give  summary 
powers  to  petty  officers,  magistrates,  and  surgeons,  and  equalize  our  most  sacred 
rights  and  liberties  with  the  most  trivial  matters."  * 

There  were  two  bills  before  Parliament  last  session,  the  importance 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate, — the  Juries  Bill  and  the 
Public  Prosecutors  Bill.  Both  of  these  contemplate  fundamental 
changes  in  the  machinery  of  our  criminal  law,  and  no  such  funda- 
mental change  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  without  the  gravest 
national  consideration  and  approval  of  the  step.  The  distinguishing 
features  of  the  machinery  of  English  law  are,  trial  by  jury  and  the 
duty  incumbent  upon  individuals  to  prosecute.  The  way  in  which 
juries  and,  particularly,  special  juries  are  chosen,  is  open  to  amend- 
ment ;  and  in  this  respect  the  law  is  put  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis 
by  the  proposed  bill.  Persons  are  to  be  chosen  by  rotation  to  serve 
on  juries ;  the  lists  are  to  be  made  more  complete,  certain  useless 
exemptions  are  to  be  discontinued,  and  the  duty  of  serving  on  juries 
distributed  more  equitably  over  the  population ;  all  of  which  are  re- 
forms. Trial  by  jury  is  the  most  secure  guarantee  of  personal  liberty, 
and  by  putting  the  ultimate  exercise  of  the  law  in  the  hiinds  of  the 
citizens  of  each  locality,  the  people  themselves  are  made  the  ultimate 
repositories  and  guardians  of  the  power  which  belongs  to  them,  while 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  function  communicates  to  them  habits 
which  form  the  soundest  preparation  for  free  institutions.  The  bilf, 
however,  contemplates  reducing  the  number  of  jurors  from  twelve  to 
seven,  in  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  except  treason,  treason-felony, 
and  murder.  No  necessity  for  such  change  exists,  and  the  proposed 
innovation  is  dangerous  and  unwise.  Any  difficulties  which  occasion- 
ally arise  in  procuring  juries  might  be  obviated  by  other  provisions. 
One  advantage  peculiar  to  jury-trial  consists  in  the  fact  that  by  the 
employment  of  temporary  and  unpaid  arbitrators,  it  is,  in  its  very 

*  Professor  Newman. 


Bill ;  for  although  by  that  bill  the  right  of  any  one  to  conduct  a  pro- 
secution, which  a  public  proeecutoi  does  not  prefer  to  conduct,  is 
secured,  and  measures  are  proposed  to  ensure  that  public  prosecutors 
do  not  neglect  any  case  which  they  have  t&en  up,  yet  the  Bill 
makes  a  radical  change  in  the  law,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  prose- 
cution of  an  offender  no  longer  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  citizens 
themselyes.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  sense  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws,  increases  the 
people's  respect  for  the  laws,  and  their  willingness  to  assist  in  their 
execution.  The  removal  of  this  responsibility  from  individuals,  aud 
the  transference  of  the  duties  of  the  individual  citizen  to  state  officials, 
is  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  we  contend  for  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  private  prosecution,  not  merely  as  a  right  of  individuals, 
but  as  a  duty,  from  which  it  is  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  that  citizens  should  be  exonerated. 

The  lightness  with  which,  imder  the  present  system,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  regard  their  most  solemn  duties,  is  aptly 
illustrated  by  the  following  statement,  made  some  time  since  to  his 
constituents  by  a  Cabinet  minister.     He  said : — 

"Towards  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Parliament^  when,  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morniDg,  tbe  reporters  refused  to  put  down  any  longer  the  half- 
sleepy  words  which  many  of  those  who  were  sitting  up  endeavoured  to  utter — 
during  those  small  hours  of  the  morning,  it  was  my  fortune  to  pass  the  Bill 
which  abolished  the  Poor-law  Board,  and  constituted  in  its  place  that  which  is 
now  the  Local  Government  Board." 

It  appears  incredible  that  such  a  description  of  the  methods  of  the 
House  should  have  been  voluntarily  oflTered;  still  more  incredible  that 
it  should  have  been  listened  to  with  "  applause."  "  The  abolition  of 
a  very  important  board  is  eflfected  towards  the  end  of  the  session, 
while  the  legislators  present  are  half  asleep,  and  endeavouring  to 
utter  words,  but  so  incoherently  that  the  reporters  scorn  to  record 
them  ! "  We  are  not  censimng  the  minister  in  question.  He  simply 
availed  himself  of  the  weapons  and  methods  already  made  to  his  hand, 
long  before  he  entered  office ;  and,  incapable  himself  of  thus  intro- 
ducing any  measure  which  he  did  not  regard  as  wise  and  useful,  he 
probably  forgot  for  the  moment  that  the  power  thus  to  overleap  the 
"barriers  against  hasty  and  fraudulent  legislation  erected  by  our 
ancestors,"  should  never  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  minister 
whatsoever ;  forgot  the  fearfiil  facility  with  which  such  power  might 
be  Abused  by  unconscientious  officials  biassed  by  any  personal  or 
party  aim. 
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Executive  at  present  so  corrupt  in  conception  and  effect,  will  readily 
suggest  themselves  to  every  man  who  cares  to  think  the  matter  out  for 
himself.  They  are  too  many  and  various  to  be  eniunerated  in  these 
pages.  We  may,  however,  briefly  allude  to  the  closing  up  of  that 
fertile  source  of  laborious  idleness,*  corruption  and  intrigue.  Govern- 
ment patronage ;  and  to  the  restoration  to  their  rightful  human 
dignity  of  the  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet  who,  responsible 
henceforth  to  the  nation  and  not  to  a  man  or  a  party,  would  no 
longer  either  deliberate  in  secret,  or  vote  en  bloc.  Is  it  not  indeed  a 
thing  pitiful,  a  spectacle  to  gods  and  men,  that  men  with  brains  in 
their  heads  aiid  hearts  in  their  breasts  should  assemble  at  the  seat 
of  Government  as  at  a  tavern  dinner,  whereat,  when  he  at  the  head 
of  the  table  cries  hip/  all  are  bound  to  cry  hurrah! — should,  puppet- 
like, submit  to  be  invested  in  the  identical  habits  of  compromise 
worn  by  their  predecessors  and  handed  down  from  one  official  to 
another,  with  the  official  desk  and  chair  1  Would  it  not  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  the  nation,  if  members  of  an  Elected  Cabinet,  raised 
from  party  machines  t  to  the  status  of  men,  were  allowed — like 
the  members  of  any  other  Executive  Conmiittee — ^to  possess  a  con- 
science, and,  while  bowing  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  to  vote  in 
accordance  with  their  convictions ;  aware  that,  the  minutes  of  their 
proceedings  being  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  the  nation 
would  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  value,  and  judge  the  conduct  of  its 
servants  1 

The  importance  which  the  present  irresponsible  servants  <if  the 
people  attach  to  the  opinions  of  those  whom  they  profess  to  repre- 
sent, is  amusingly  exemplified  by  the  following  letter,  written  by  a 
Government  office-holder  during  the  past  year,  and  quoted  in  Mr. 
Tallack's  work  on  "  Defects  in  the  Criminal  Administration  and  Penal 
Legislation:'' — "You  do  not  over-estimate  the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  upon  us  on  every  question ;  but  I  am  surj^rised  to  see  in  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  find  in  my  own  duties,  how  easy  it  is  to  bear  it 
if  you  simply  ignore  and  despise  itJ* 

It  would  be  curious  to  compare  the  above  with  the  same  gentle-^ 
man's  professions  to  his  constituents  at  election  time.     One  cannot 

*  England  would  no  longer  behold  each  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  turn 
*'  flickering  painfnlly  amid  a  scene  much  filled  with  eiq>enBi-ve,  futile  i>6rson8,  and 
their  extremely  pitiful  cabala  and  mutual  rages :  scene  chiefly  of  pompous  inanity, 
and  the  art  of  solemnly  and  with  great  labour  doing  nothing." 

f  **  Read  Hansard's  Debates,  or  the  morning  papers,  if  you  haTe  nothing  to  do  ! 
The  old  grand  question  whether  A  is  to  be  in  office  or  B ;  with  the  innumerable  sub< 
sidiaiy  questions  growing  out  of  that;  courting  paragraphs  and  suffrages  for  the 
blessed  solution  of  that."— Thomas  Cabltlx. 


ceipt  of  a  large  salary  while  managing  their  affairs ;  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  questionable  how  long  the  national  firm  will  ea<liixt> 
such  service  at  the  hands  of  its  highly  paid  and  pampered  clerks. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  session  it  was  our  distinguished  fete  to 
dine  at  the  same  table  with  a  member  of  the  Permanent  StafiT.     This 
gentleman's  opinion  having  been  asked  upon  one  of  the   gravest 
political  questions  of  the  day,  his  reply  was  both  significant  and    iu- 
structive.     "My  opinions,"   said  he,   with  the  careless  ease   of   a 
mariner  whose  bark  rides  safely  at  anchor,  "  are  those  of  the  Cabinet, 
of  course."     "Is  that  always  the  case  with  the  Permanent  Staff  t" 
inquired  his  hostess.     "  Well,  yes,  I  think  it  is,"  replied  the  sniilin^ 
cynic ;  "  I'm  a  consistent  Liberal  now,  you  know,  like  your  husband 
there  ;  but  when  the  Tories  come   in,  I  shall   be  a  red-hot  Tory. 
You  see  the  two  things  look  so  very  niucli  alike  when  a  man  is  behind  tlie 
scenes" 

No  doubt  this  permanent  priest  among  the  chosen  people  held  the 
presence  of  an  obscure  member  of  the  outer-gentilo  press  of  slight 
account ;  and  yet,  considering  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  outer- 
gentiles,  we  cannot  help  thinking  such  upliftings  of  the  sacred  veil 
are  indiscreet.  The  question  will  naturally  force  itself  upon  the 
obscure  gentile  mind,  whether  since,  owing  to  some  mysterious 
dispensation  of  Providence,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  to  every 
side,  and  things  different  thus  look  alike  behind  the  scenes — it  might 
not  be  quite  as  well  if  the  business  of  the  country  were  transacted 
upon  the  open.  Parliamentary  stage,  in  full  view  of  the  public ;  if 
there  were,  in  fact,  no  Cabinet  scenes  for  men  to  retire  behind,  to  such 
unfortunate  confusion  of  their  moral  vision. 

Verily,  '*  to  a  remote  observer  they  seem  oblivious  of  their  duty." 


IV. 

Whenever  we  have  at  any  time  been  moved  to  the  expression  of 
our  own  opinion  as  to  the  defects  inherent  in  our  English  Political 
System,  we  have  been  siuprised  to  find  how  general  and,  at  the 
same  time,  how  apathetic,  was  the  consent  expressed.  Seldom,  indeed, 
is  the  gravity  or  the  extent  of  the  evil  denied ;  but  we  are  almost 
always  met  by  the  despairing  assertion  that  the  difficulty  of  realizing 
a  reform  such  as  we  contemplate  is  so  gigantic,  and  the  shock  of 
change  so  tremendous,  as  to  forbid  any  attempt  at  disturbing  "  the 
order  of  Society."  But  is  the  actual  "  order  of  Society  "  as  precious^ 
or  even,  if  we  look  below  the  surface,  as  stable  and  complete  as  the 
opponents  of  change  believe  1      To  us  it  appears  that  premonitory 
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which  way  the  wind  blows ; "  let  us  therefore  consider  the  follow- 
ing flippant  statement  of  a  small  portion  of  the  case,  and  of  its 
remedy,  by  the  leading  "advanced  Liberal"  organ  of  the  metro- 
politan Press : — 

'*  It  is  really  becoming  too  bad.  If  every  trade,  profession,  and  occupation 
in  the  country  comes  forw'ard  with  its  strike,  and  threatens  us  with  all  manner 
of  direful  evils  if  we  do  not  yield  at  once,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  for  it  but 
that  the  public  as  a  whole  should  strike  against  strikes,  and  refuse  to  have  any 
more  of  them.  Each  successive  one  seems  to  hit  us  harder  than  its  prede- 
cessor."— Daily  Neivsy  September  16,  1872. 

Unfortimately  this  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  signs  of  the  times  which  fill  thinking  men  with  sad  gravity 
dre  viewed  by  those  "  advanced  Liberals/'  of  whom  this  journal  is 
the  organ.  The  bewildered  flunkeyism  of  the  writer  has  prevented 
him  from  perceiving  that  "if  evert/  trade,  profession,  or  occupation 
comes  forward  with  its  strike,"  there  will  be  only  the  public  of 
idlers  left,  to  **  strike  against  strikes."  The  public  of  this  vapouring 
journalist  is,  in  fact,  the  "  idlers  "  for  the  sake  of  whose  comfort  in 
idleness  he  thus  protests ;  idlers  who,  when  indeed  the  industrious 
classes  of  the  coimtry  rightly  understand  their  own  position  and  its 
duties,  will  have  to  yield  "  at  once  "  to  some  such  stem  sentence  as  the 
following  : — "  In  all  ways  it  needs,  especially  in  these  times,  to  be 
proclaimed  aloud,  that  for  the  idle  man  there  is  no  place  in  *this 

England  of  ours He  that  will  not  work  according  to  his 

faculty,  let  him  perish  according  to  his  necessity ;  there  is  no  law 
juster  than  that." 

The  "  order  of  Society  "  has,  moreover,  been  recently  as  much  dis- 
turbed among  the  serfs  of  the  soil  as  among  the  artizan  class,  and 
very  grievous — nay,  even  ominous — does  it  appear  to  the  student  of 
history,  to  note  the  sentiment  excited  among  our  "  advanced  Liberal " 
journalist's  "  public  as  a  whole  "  by  this  movement  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes.  The  sudden  uprising  of  a  new  element  of  national 
progress ;  the  apparition— rso  to  speak — of  a  new  "  being,  breathing 
thoughtful  breath  ; "  the  very  fashioning  of  whom  by  the  hand  of  the 
Almighty  from  out  our  English  clay  we  seem  to  have  been  privileged 
to  witness — a  spectacle  at  once  so  portentous,  impressive,  and  aflfect- 
ing,  that  it  might  almost  draw  tears  of  thanksgiving  from  stones, — 
has  drawn  forth  no  word  of  sympathy  or  admiration  from  those 
"  sent  with  clamour  and  effort  to  St.  Stephen's ; "  given  rise  to  no 
proposal  of  guiding  or  protecting  action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  glad  mission^— were  it  capable  of  any  other  than  Party. 


needs  of  profligates  as  to  pass  four  Acts  of  Parliament  and  introduce 
a  fifth,  within  the  spaoe  of  eight  years,  for  the  protection  of  inconti- 
nent men,  has  not  even  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  through  the 
formal  farc^  of  appointing  a  Kojal  Commission  of  infuiiy  into  the 
sacred  necessities  of  those  toiling  millions,  who,  haying  at  length 
found  the  soul  for  which  tliey  were  seeking,  use  it  to  remind  us  that 
they  also  are  made  in  the  image  of  God — are  men. 

V. 

For  all  these  things  we  foresee  but  one  remedy  :  the  gradual  aban- 
donment of  antiquated  and  rusty  institutions,  which — being  out  of 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — are  incapable  of  either  stemming 
or  directing  the  adyanoe  of  the  popular  flood  —  and  the  gradual 
adoption  of  institutions  in  accordance  with  the  tide  of  opinion 
which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  is  flowing  in  the  same 
current. 

The  extraordinary  stability  of  monarchical  institutions  in  England, 
as  compared  with  Continental  nations,  has  been  solely  due  to  that 
moral  unity  resulting  from  the  popular  reverence  for  the  monarchica] 
idea  itself.  So  long  as  the  thinking  classes  of  a  nation  are  few,  the 
ideal  seriously  accepted  and  conscientiously  carried  out  by  them 
is  certain  to  be  accepted  by  the  masses  ;  and  until  recently  the  con- 
ception of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  wherein  a  Sovereign  who 
reigns  but  does  not  govern  is  nevertheless  held  necessaiy  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  imaginary  balance  between  antagonistic  powers, 
— ^has  been  the  political  ideal  of  our  governing  classes ;  conscien- 
tiously carried  out  by  them,  and  contentedly  accepted  by  the  people  ; 
who  enjoyed  under  this  form  of  government  as  much  personal  and 
political  freedom  as  their  limited  aspirations  demanded.  Moreover, 
the  political  institutions  of  every  country  are,  invariably  and  inevit- 
ably, the  logical  outcome  of  the  religious  faith  held  by  ihe  people  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  Constitutional  Monarchy,  itself  a 
compromise  between  two  opposing  political  principles  (despotism  and 
democracy),  is  as  truly  the  logical  outcome  of  the  Protestant  compro- 
mise between  two  opposing  religious  Principles  (the  sovereignty  of 
revealed  authority,  and  the  sovereignty  of  individual  reason)  as 
despotic  monarchy  was  the  logical  outcome  of  the  first  of  these. 

But  the  thinkers  of  England  are  no  longer  few.  The  people,  who 
formerly  accepted  their  religious  faith,  as  well  as  its  political  inter- 
pretation, at  the  hands  of  their  superiors,  now  think  for  themselves 
— whether  wisely  or  not  is  not  here  the  question.    The  moral  unity 
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individual  leader  of  men,  or  the  voluntary  association  of  free  and 
equal  citizens.  Monarchy,  whether  despotic  or  constitutional,  being 
founded  upon  the  idea  of  inequality,  can  only  be  upheld  by  those  class 
distinctions  which  are  the  offshoots  of  that  idea ;  distinctions  which 
are  daily  becoming  more  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age. 
The  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  age  are — ^blindly,  it  may  be,  in  the 
masses,  but  consqiously  and  avowedly  in  the  leading  minds  of  the  day 
— advancing  towards  "  a  new  conception  of  life." 

Various  signs  and  portents  of  the  approaching  change  were  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  in  Continental  journals,  during  the  last  forty  years, 
by  the  most  eminently  religious  as  well  as  practically  philosophic 
mind  of  our  century,  Joseph  Mazzini ;  and  again,  very  notably,  little 
more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  in  the  pages  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review, — 

**The  spread  of  materialism — the  result  of  an  exaggerated  negation  of  the 
former  faith ;  the  aspiration,  revealed  on  every  side,  after  a  new  religion  ;  the 
insane  attempts  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  old  and  new — all  these  and  other 
fligns  proclaim  the  coming  of  a  new  order  of  things,  radically  different  from 
that  which  presided  over  the  epoch  now  visibly  exhausted  and  consumed.  A 
new  conception  of  lifCy  and  of  the  divine  law  by  which  life  is  governed^  ferments 
beneath  every  manifestation  of  the  two  faculties  of  thought  and  action  whi(di 
constitute  the  human  unity.  Monarchy  is  as  incapable  of  subduing  as  it  is  of 
governing  and  directing  it.  .  .  .  The  conception  of  life  founded  upon  the 
terms  Pall  and  ExpiaJtion^  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  conception, 
founded  upon  the  divine  law  of  progress.  .  .  .  The  institution  which 
represented  the  former  conception,  and  regulated  the  system  it  is  important  to 
destroy,  is  henceforth  inefficient;  and,  incapable  of  directing  the  sudden, 
spontaneous  advance,  it  becomes  an  obstacle  in  the  toay  o^  the  aim.  No  institu- 
tion ever  has  represented,  or  can  represent,  two  different  principles.  The 
monarchical  principle  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  inequality  among  the  children 
of  God  on  earth ;  the  democratic  principle  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the 
essential  equality  of  aU  members  of  the  human  family.  On  the  banner 
destined  to  lead  us  to  ^the  future  is  inscribed  the  word,  Progress ;  on  the 
banner  of  dynastic  interest  is  inscribed  the  word,  Immobility.  In  fact,  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  monarchy  either  follows  the  impulse  given  elsewhere,  or 
struggles  against  it.     It  neither  ioitiateB  nor  directs.'* 

Constitutional  Monarchy  then,  being,  as  we  have  said,  a  compro- 
mise between  two  different  principles,  is  transitory  in  its  very  nature. 
It  is  "  a  concession  involving  its  own  condemnation ;  it  labours  ta 
maintain  a  chimerical  balance  between  two  powers  cU  facto "  (the 
monarch  and  aristocracy)  "  and  a  third  power  de  jure  "  (the  People) 
"which  advances  with  irresistible  and  ever-accelerated  motion 
towards  the  future :  it  can  only  lead  to  a  negation  of  progress,  or 
to  the  necessity  of  periodical  and  violent  revolution,^' 

It  appears,  at  times,  as  if  this  terrible  alternative,  the  necessity  of 
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the  initiative  has  been  their  own,*  boldly  entered  upon  the  policy 
described  as  a  negation  of  progress;  their  theory  and  method  being,  as 
we  stated  at  the  beginning,  summed  up  in  coercion  and  repression  ; 
while  the  premonitory  symptoms  said  to  afflict  those  whom  the  gods 
intend  to  destroy  are  already  alarmingly  developed  in  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  actual  Cabinet. 


VI. 

A  glance  over  Europe  reveals  on  every  side  the  singular  spectacle 
of  monarchies  fallen  or  tottering  to  their  fall ;  those  which  Femain 
erect  being  solely  upheld  in  the  struggle  to  prolong  a  doomed  exist- 
ence  by  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  amo;ig  the  privileged  classes, 
who  recognize  in  the  fall  of  monarchy  the  prelude  to  their  own.  We 
behold  these,  either  openly  repressing  the  popular  advance,  or  jes;iiiti- 
cally  yielding  to  its  impulse  in  a  given  direction,  just  so  far  as  to 
allow  the  advanced  guard  of  Democracy  to  penetrate  within  the 
enclosed  camp ;  in  order,  unmediately  afterwards,  to  close  up  their 
ranks  behind  the  intruders,  and  either  seduce  or  crush  single-handed 
those  whom  they  were  unable  to  vanquish  while  supported  by  the 
main  body  of  the  army  from  which  they  are  thus  detached. 

Progress,  however,  is  still  the  Divine  Law,  "which  was  in  the 
beginning."  Governments  cannot,  any  more  than  individuals,  remaiu 
stationary.  If  less  enlightened  or  less  moral  than  the  collective 
conscience  of  the  nation,  they  are  driven,  by  the  force  of  things,  to 
endeavour  either  to  crush  or  to  misdirect  it.  The  fact,  whether 
acknowledged  or  only  dimly  felt,  that  they  are  not  at  one  with  the 
pulses  of  the  national  heart,  awakens  within  them  a  sense  of  aversion, 
if  not  of  fear  of  every  strong  expression  of  popular  sentiment,  inevit- 
ably leading  to  an  attempt  to  coerce,  or  a  determination  to  resist 
public  opinion,  until  it  assumes  an  aspect  sufl&ciently  alarming  to 
threaten  the  Citadel  itself.  That  moment  arrived,  the  attack  is  not 
met  in  front ;  the  well-skilled  leader  turns  the  position^  or  evacuates 
the  fort  in  time  to  allow  the  Parliamentary  Opposition — which  has 
previously  adopted  the  time-worn  but  perpetually  successful  artifice 
of  waving  the  popular  flag  and  shouting  the  popular  cry — to  seize 
upon  the  abandoned  place,  and  hold  it  until  compelled,  in  their  turn, 

*  It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  extension  of  the  Suffrage, 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  Education  Act,  the  Ixish  Land  Act, 
&c.,  &c.,  measures  in  which  the  Qovomment  has  yielded  an  inch  to  the  {Mpular  de- 
mand for  an  ell,  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  introduced  by  them.  We  speak  here 
of  measures  in  which  the  GK)Temment  has  not  followed,  but  endeavoured  to  lead 
public  opinion. 
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generals  of  the  Past,  in  a  manner  "  quite  contrary  to  the  established 
rules  of  war.*'  "  To  us,  individually,  this  matter  appears,  and  has 
for  many  years  appeared,  to  be  the  most  ominous  of  all  practical 
matters  whatever,  a  matter  in  regard  to  which,  if  something  be  not 
done,  something  will  do  itself  one  day,  and  in  a  fashion  that  will 
please  nobody." 


VII. 

In  the  year  1744,  Louis,  surnamed  le  Bien-aimi,  lay  dangerously 
ill  at  Metz.  Mr.  Carlyle,  quoting  from  President  Renault,  informs 
us  that,  "  at  the  news  of  this,  Paris,  all  in  terror,  seemed  ^  city  taken 
by  storm ;  the  churches  resounded  with  supplications  and  groans ; 
the  prayers  of  Priests  and  people  were  every  moment  interrupted  by 
their  sobs,  and  it  was  from  an  interest  so  dear  and  tender  that  the 
surname  of  Bien-aim6  fashioned  itself."  Yet,  only  nine  years  later,  as 
wo  learn  from  the  same  source,  "  Lord  Chesterfield,  sunmoing  up  all 
that  he  had  seen  and  noted  of  this  same  France,  wrote  and  sent  off 
by  post  the  following  words,  that  have  since  become  memorable  : — 
*  In  short,  all  the  symptoms  which  I  have  ever  met  with  in  History 
previous  to  great  changes  and  Revolutions  in  government,  now  exist 
and  daily  increase  in  France.'" 

Samuel  Blackstone. 


MARGAKET    AND   ELIZABETH. 

Bt  KATHEHIKE  SAUNDERS, 
Author  of  **  6idbon*s  Eogk." 


CAPTAIN   HBOTOB  BROWNb's  JOURNAL — (CONTINUED). 

Part  VL 

I  SAID  to  Joshua  as  he  sat  beside  me  in  the  caye, — 

''  Yes  j  and  /  mean  you  must  go,  though  it  may  be  you  haye  to 
leave  me  here  dying." 

He  looked  at  me  hard.     I  nodded  to  him,  and  said, — 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  so ;  for  her  sake — for  'Lizbeth's  sake." 

*^  Mate,"  says  Joshua,  and  he  got  up  and  seemed  to  swell  like  a 
bird  that  sees  its  cage  door  open,  "  don't  look  at  me  and  speak  to  me 
like  that — ^your  talking  so  cuts  me  to  the  heart ;  but  it  cannot  turn 
me.  Call  me  a  beast — an  ungrateful  beast — curse  me  j  but  I  must 
go  away  in  yon  ship. "   I  must — I  must." 

^'  You  must,'*  I  said,  ''  you  must ; "  and  then  my  teeth  knocked 
against  each  other,  and  such  gnawing  pain  took  hold  of  all  my  bones^ 
I  thought  that  death  had  come  to  settle  the  matter. 

He  saw  the  change,  and  was  down  beside  me  in  an  instant,  tiying 
to  get  some  of  the  American's  brandy  down  my  throat. 

My  fright  that  I  might  become  powerless  or  unconscious  of  what 
was  going  on  before  I  was  quite  satisfied  as  to  what  Joshua  meant  to 
do  made  me  -struggle  to  speak. 

"  Promise  me,"  I  said.  "  Promise  to  go  away  without  me  if  they 
won't  have  me  aboard." 

He  hung  his  head,  and  gripped  my  hand  tight. 

"  Mate,"  he  said,  "  I  must  go  away  in  yon  ship." 

"  Promise  me,"  I  said. 

"  Friend-in-need,  I  must  go  away  in  yon  ship." 

"  Promise  me." 

"  I  might  have  been  with  those  savage  devils  now  but  for  you  ; 
but,"  and  he  gripped  my  hand  tighter,  "  deliverer,  I  must  go  away  in 
yon  ship." 

"  Promise  me,"  I  said. 

"  We  have  lived  here  like  two  brothers,  with  no  family  but  one 
another,  and  God  for  our  father ;  but " — ^and  he  gripped  my  hand 
harder — "  brother,  I  must  go  away  in  yon  ship." 

"  Promise  me.     Promise  me  ! " 
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away  in  yon  snip. 

"  Promise  me." 

He  raised  my  shaking  form  in  his  strong  arm,  he  clenched  his 
right  hand  and  shook  it,  and  shouted,  as  in  agony  and  triumph, — 

"  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  !  If  I  go  away  in  yon  ship  without 
tlais  man,  may  I  be — may  I  never  see  my  wife's  face  again." 

"  Hold  ! "  I  said,  putting  all  the  strength  of  my  body  to  my  voice. 
"  Joshua  Vandereck,  hear  what  I  am,  hear  what  wretch  it  is  you 
would  sacrifice  yourself  for — ^yoiu-self  and  that  blessed  woman's  happi- 
ness; hear  my  sins,  and  let  them  save  you  from  this  sin  you  would  do. 
Let  them  save  you,  and  then  perhaps  it  may  be  not  only  the  saving 
you — such  a  man  as  you  are ;  and  the  giving  her  happiness — such  a 
woman  as  she  is ;  but  it  may  be  the  doing  this  may  take  from  them 
something  of  their  vileness  in  God's  eye.  Hear  me,  Joshua 
VandcBeck." 

And  I  held  him,  for  he  tried  to  break  away  from  me  ;  I  held  him 
while  I  told  him  all. 

I  told  him  in  words,  true,  and  sharp,  and  bare,  and  he  shrank  from 
me  ;  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished  he  was  away  from  me,  standing 
in  the  entrance  of  the  cave. 

I  lay  still,  feeUng  as  if  the  ground  shook  imder  my  heart,  feeling  as 
if  I  had  had  a  limb  cut  off,  for  that  man's  respect  and  liking  had 
become  to  me  as  my  flesh  and  bone.  But  yet,  as  I  lay  there  feeling 
the  chill  of  his  disgust  and  horror,  I  had  a  sort  of  gladness  through 
all,  a  triumph  that  I  cannot  describe,  a  comfort  to  think  he  could  be 
saved  from  committing  any  great  and  generous  folly  for  my  sake. 

It  was  well  I  had  that  comfort,  for  Joshua  went  away  and  I  was 
alone.  My  senses  went  and  came  again,  and  went  and  came  again, 
like  sleeping  and  waking ;  but  what  dead,  cold  sleep,  and  what  bitter, 
painful  waking ! 

And  always  when  I  dropped  off  I  felt  I  was  dying,  and  always  when 
I  came  to  I  felt  I  was  alone. 

It  was  then  that  the  deathf  of  Friar  came  upon  me  cruel.  My  poor 
little  beast,  that  had  kept  such  life  in  the  wilderness,  such  a  cheery 
loving  life,  how  would  I  do  now  to  be  left  alone  without  himi  No 
busy  ugly  hsmds  to  hold  back  the  grass  when  I  got  water  from  the 
spring;  no  one  to  rate  at  when  my  fire  would  not  bum,  or  to  blink 
and  chatter  when  the  flames  flamed  high.  And  I  had  been  glad  to  see 
a  bullet  in  your  warm  heart,  old  chap ;  because  your  heart  was  a 
bnite's  and  the  bullet  was  a  man's.  But  you  had  your  revenge — 
though,  of  course  being  only  a  beast,  you  would  not  care  for  that — 
ihat^s  one  of  man's  grand  passions  ;  but  you  had  your  revenge,  my 
mate,  as  I  lay  there  alone.     Your  little  heart  was  still,  and  the  cruel 


would  not  have  been  mourned  as  I  mourned  you.  But  you  will  not 
know  this,  poor  beast,  in  yon  grave  imder  the  wonderful  tree  where  I 
made  your  rough  monument  and  engraved  your  name  and  services  to 
an  unworthy  master.  No ;  you  know  nothing  of  this,  and  it  is  little 
eomfort  to  you — ^though  it  would  be  great  shame  to  me  if  I  could  not 
say  it ;  but  it  is  little  comfort  to  you  when  I  say,  after  all  these  years, 
I  remember  you  still — I  mourn  you  still. 

What  I  suffered  as  I  lay  there,  having  cut  off  Joshua  from  me ; 
what  I  suffered  at  poor  Friar's  loss — at  the  thought  of  him  lying  in 
the  sun  stiff  and  cold — would,  if  I  told  it,  bring  upon  me  the  con- 
tempt of  men,  though  not,  I  think,  the  contempt  of  Him  who  made 
both  Friar  and  me. 

I  had  been  alone  for  hours,  and  was  stretching  out  my  hand  to 
feel  for  the  water  in  the  cocoanut  shell  that  Joshua  had  placed  besifie 
me,  when  I  felt  the  rough  edge  touching  my  lips,  while  my  hand  irss 
still  to  the  ground. 

I  drank  and  lay  back,  saying  nothing. 

"  The  boat's. coming,"  said  Joshua,  quietly ;  "  won't  you  sit  up  and 
look  alive  a  bit  and  cheat  the  doctor  1 " 

I  tried,  at  his  bidding,  but  fell  back  against  his  arm. 

"  It's  no  good,"  I  said ;  "the  only  ship  to  release  me  will  be  tbe 
one  that  had  poor  Cbrland  in  chase  on  his  way  here." 

Joshua  answered  in  a  low  voice,  and  held  out  his  hand, — 

"  If  it  should  be  so,"  said  he,  "  here  is  a  mate  who  will  never  leave 
you  till  you're  aboard  and  under  way." 

"  Joshua,"  says  I. 

"  Friend-in-need,"  says  he. 

But  by  then  I  could  not  say  what  I  had  wished,  and  I  was  still. 

"  Come,"  says  he  presently,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  me  com' 
manding  as  a  captain's,  tender  a^  a  woman's,  "  try  and  rouflc  your 
heart  and  that  will  rouse  your  body ;  look  bright,  and  let  us  chea 
the  doctor.     Hark  1  I  hear  the  splash  of  their  oars.     Let  us  get  home, 
you  and  me  together,  and  all  will  be  w^.     I  tell  you  you  sin  ag*^"^ 
in  lying  here  putting  your  finger  on  this  sin  or  that,  and  saying 
yourself,  'God's  mercy  endeth  here  or  endeth  there.'    Think io 
much  more  of  His  book,  this  world,  so  wide  and  wonderful,  you  d* 
read  than  most  of  your  fellows,  and  ask  yourself  if  you,  of  all  meO' 
should  dare  to  doubt  the  vast^ness  of  His  mercy  and  power." 

Joshua  talked  to  me  in  this  way  till  we  heard  a  shouting;  an^ 
cried, — 

"  They  are  come  !  "  and  ran  out. 

I  tried,  as  he  said.     Oh    how  hard  I  tried  to  sit  up  and  look  bo 
to  cheat  the  doctor,  and  in  the  trying  I  fainted. 
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as  one  oi  tne  most  beautitul  signts  oi  my  me. 

It  was  a  little,  trim  cabin  window. 

Joshua  says  I  pointed  at  it  with  my  bony  finger  and  blubbered  like 
a  child.  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  myself.  I  don't  re- 
member anything  of  that  voyage  but  comfort  and  kindness — ^kindness 
from  all  the  crew  of  that  American  ship,  and  kindness  from  all  the 

crew  of  the  English  homeward  bound  that  they  put  us  in  at . 

I  remember  all  that  well  enough ;  and  my  great  pleasure,  as  I  lay 
looking  at  Josh  by  the  hour  and  thinking  of  his  meeting  with 
Elizabeth. 


Part  VII. 

It  was  on  a  fine  bright  March  morning,  that  one  Joshua  Yandereok 
and  myself,  present  captain  of  the  Rosabella,  homeward  bound,  made 
our  way  into  a  little  village  on  the shire  coast,  called  East- 
weir. 

It  was  Sunday  morning;  we  stood  outside  the  little  Methodist 
chapel  waiting  till  the  service  should  be  over.  They  were  singing. 
Joshua  leaned  his  back  against  one  side  of  the  porch,  waving  his 
great  hand  gently  to  the  music.  He  had  a  laige  pilot-coat  on,  though 
the  sun  was  hot,  and  the  collar  was  high  about  his  chin  and  his  hat 
low  on  his  forehead.  I  saw  him  wet  his  lips  often.  I  saw  him  put 
his  hand  suddenly  to  his  throat.  I  saw  his  eyes  darken  and  swim  as 
with  a  great  fear,  a  shadow  of  some  misery  he  had  fancied.  But  as 
suddenly  they  would  become  gentle  and  mild  again,  and  his  hands 
drop  gently  into  his  pockets,  and  he  would  smile  and  say  to  himself, 
in  that  old  way  of  his  speaking  half  aloud, — 

"  True  as  gold  !  True  as  gold  !  I  know  it.  I  see  it.  True  as 
gold  !     True  as  gold  ! " 

We  were  shabby-looking  fellows.  The  Americans  had  given  us 
some  clothes,  but  we  had  worked  hard  in  them  aboard  the  English 
ship,  and  we  looked  but  sorry  tramps  that  Sunday  morning  of  March 
21,  18 — .  Josh,  he  was  the  best  of  the  two ;  for,  unbeknown  to 
himself,  I  had  made  one  or  two  little  exchanges  between  us,  consider- 
ing that  he  would  be  known  here  and  was  a  sort  of  a  hero,  to  be 
looked  at  and  made  much  of ;  wh^eas  it  would  be  but  a  slinking 
in  and  a  slinking  out  again  for  me,  the  less  I  was  seen  or  known  the 
better. 

They  were  singing  in  the  chapel.  He,  Joshua,  leaned  his  arm 
against  the  porch  and  his  head  on  his  arm,  and,  bending  forwards, 
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'' Friend-in-need,"  says  he  to  me,  ^'I  could  not  whistle  'Caller 
Herring'  now.  I  have  found  my  hearing  since  I  went  away.  I 
nerer  knew  the  sweetness  of  this  music  in  those  old  days." 

The  singing  stopped,  there  was  a  rustling,  a  coming  nigh  of  many 
feet,  faces  in  the  doorway.  Joshua's  feelings  at  the  moment  were 
almost  more  than  he  could  overcome.  He  could  not  stand  where  he 
was ;  he  could  not  turn  away ;  he  crept  further  in  the  porch,  and 
sank  down  on  the  seat.  I  stood  near  him  on  the  other  side.  I  was 
sorely  ashamed  of  us  both  before  the  tidy,  trim  chapel  people. 

Joshua  was  bent  nearly  double  over  his  stick,  but  his  face  was 
turned  to  the  door;  his  eyes  were  sharper  and  more  eager  than 
when  he  used  to  look  across  that  sunny,  sailless  sea.  Watching  him, 
I  foigot  where  I  was  and  everything  but  that  chapel  doorway  and 
Joshua's  eyes  watching  it. 

I  should  think  some  six  or  seven  people  had  passed  out,  some 
giving  us  a  pitiful  look  and  feeling  in  their  pockets,  but  thinking 
better  of  it  and  passing  on.  Well,  I  should  think  as  many  as  seven 
had  gone  out  past  us  when  I  saw  Joshua's  fingers  tightening  over  his 
stick,  and  his  eyes  get  bigger. 

I  looked  and  saw  two  forms  coming  out  at  the  door.  One  was 
Elizabeth  Vandereck,  hearty  as  ever,  sound  as  an  apple,  blooming  as 
a  rose,  calm-looking  and  holy  like  those  figures  in  the  shrines  I  have 
seen  abroad.  The  other  who  came  out  side  by  side  with  her  was  a 
young  chap  with  a  white  necktie — a  minister,  I  saw.  He  was  very 
young — ^little  more  than  a  lad,  with  a  hjce  that  scarce  seemed  long 
for  this  world ;  delicate  as  a  sickly  girl's.  He  had  two  lai^  books 
in  his  hands,  and  as  they  came  out  of  the  door  into  the  porch,  Eliza- 
beth suddenly  turned  and  took  them  from  him,  looking  at  him  with 
a  deep  kindliness  which  I  thought  motherly,  but  which  sent  Joshua's 
face  white  as  the  chapel  walL 

The  young  minister  chap  raised  his  eyes  to  her  &ce.  Ah,  poor 
Josh !  there  was  no  mistake  as  to  the  look  of  those  eyes.  He  tried  to 
keep  the  books,  but  she  gently  persisted,  saying, — 

"  I  am  strong,  you  know,  brother  Michael." 

"  *  God  is  strong,'  says  the  minister  chap,  '  and  He  makes  His 
chosen  nearest  after  His  own  image.'  Truly,  He  hath  made  thee  so, 
Elizabeth." 

She  gave  a  quick  glance,  that  was  both  sad  and  full  of  sweet 
kindliness  and  reverence,  into  his  white  flEU^e,  and  said, — 

^  Not  with  the  best  sort  o'  strength,  like  yours,  Michael" 

And  merely  as  if  feeling  the  truth  of  what  she  said — merely  in 
acknowledgment    of  the  young  man's  more  Godly  strength-^e 
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on  the  chapel  door-stone. 

The  minister  and  Elizabeth  stopped  and  looked  back. 

Joshua  took  up  the  stick  with  trembling  hands,  and  bent  aver  it 
again. 

Elizabeth  took  her  hand  from  the  young  man's  arm  and  came  back 
"with  her  light,  firm  step.  She  stood  close  to  Joshua,  looking  down 
upon  him. 

He  sat  bent  and  huddled  together.  I  watched  them  both,  hardly 
drawing  my  breath. 

She  took  a  penny  from  her  pocket  and  held  it  to  him.  He  sat  still, 
not  seeing  it ;  his  eyes  were  only  on  her  feet  and  dress. 

Thinking  from  his  attitude  he  was  suffering  from  some  infirmity, 
Elizabeth,  with  her  old  carelessness  of  what  she  did,  stooped  till  her 
knee  was  near  the  ground,  to  acconunodate  her  gift  to  him. 

It  was  a  lovely  and  new  picture,  such  as  one  could  not  easily  forget 
— Charity  kneeling  to  Poverty,  instead  of  Poverty  to  Charity. 

Some  more  people  came  out  of  the  chapel,  and  Elizabeth,  her  gift 
still  unheeded,  rose  and  let  them  pass. 

Then  she  laid  the  penny  on  the  fingers  of  Joshua  as  they  were 
clasped  over  his  staff-handle,  saying,  with  a  sweet  sorrow  in  her  voice, — 

"From  a  sailor's  widow,  friend." 

She  left  him  then,  and  he  lifted  up  his  face  and  watched  her  go — 
watched  her  join  the  minister  chap  again  and  go  in  at  the  field  gate 
with  him. 

When  she  had  passed  out  of  sight  he  bent  himself  down  again  so 
that  I  could  not  see  his  face. 

They  all  went  out  of  the  chapel,  and  left  it  locked  up  with  us  two 
sitting  there  alone.  I  had  kept  my  face  from  being  seen  in  the  same 
way  that  Joshua  had,  and  they  only  took  us  for  two  poor  worn-out 
tramps,  it  would  not  be  worth  interfering  with  and  might  cost  them  a 
copper  if  they  did. 

When  the  field  gate  had  stopped  creaking,  and  all  had  been  quiet 
for  some  time,  poor  Josh  began  a  heavy,  violent  beating  with  his  foot 
on  the  chapel  door-stone.  Suddenly  remembering  'Lizebth's  gift,  he 
opened  his  hand  and  looked  at  it. 

''  From  a  sailor's  widow,"  says  he,  and  gives  a  laugh  that  brings  the 
water  to  his  eyes.  And  he  sits  and  stares  at  the  penny  I  don't  know 
how  many  minutes. 

"  Come,  Josh,  old  chap,"  says  I,  "  let  me  go  and  break  the  truth  to 
her.  You  will  be  startling  her  to  death  if  you  don't  mind.  This  is  no 
light  thing,  you  know.     You  must  be  careful." 

"  Yes,  I  must  be  careful,"  says  Josh,  drawing  a  long  breath.     "  I 
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ras  quiet  a  long  time. 

n-rieed,  nearly  five  years  is  a  long  time,"  says  he,  with  a 
ry  look  in  his  eyes. 

says  to  him, ''  if  s  a  long  time.  She  will  be  startled;  there's 
fthat." 

ere's  no  doubt  of  that,"  says  he  ;  "  she  will  be  startled.  Five 
id  all  that  time  she  has  thought  of  me — ^what  t  A  heap  of 
tie  bottom  of  the  sea.  She  will  be  startled.  Yes ;  there's  no 
;hat.  And  yon  lad — has  she  known  him  long,  I  wonder?" 
vas  patience  but  great  agony  in  his  voice  as  he  said  this, 
wisp  of  a  chap  ! "  I  says ;  "  she's  tender  to  him  because  of 
less." 

— I  see ! "  says  Josh.     "  But,  friend-in-need — "  ' 
I  answer ;  and  Josh  says,  in  a  sinking  voice, — 
always  took  most  to  that  kind,  'Liz  did.     She  always  took 
the  die-away,  heavenly  sort." 

:ed  at  Josh  himself  and  hardly  believed  that,  and  so  I  told 
at  he  only  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders  and  fell  into  the 
again. 

you  suppose  she'd  forget  you  for  tJiat  kind  of  chap  ^  "  said  I. 
lat  had  she  to  foigetl"  says  Joshua  excitedly;  "remember 
iend-in-need :  what  had  she  to  forget  1 '  A  heap  of  bones — ^a 
1  of  sand.     My  God !    Let  me  be  gentle  with  her.     What  had 
forget?    Let  me  remember  that ! " 

)me,"  I  said,  getting  up ;  "I  shall  go  and  break  it  to  her." 
;ay ! "  he  said  ;  "be  very  careful,  friend-in-need — be  very  care- 
Bemember,  as  you  say,  it  is  no  light  thing  for  her,  this 
g  back  of  mine.     Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  find  out  some  way 

low " 

low  what  ?  " 

low  she  stands  with  r^ard  to  this — this  lad?  But  no,"  suddenly 
ing  me  from  him ;  "  go  straight  to  her.  Do  I  not  know  her  1 
not  know  what  she  was,  and  is,  and  always  will  be  1  True  as 
!  True  as  gold  !  Go,  go,  old  friend-in-need ;  these  hours  age 
(lore  than  years  out  yonder.  Go,  put  an  end  to  this  and  let  me 
I  to  her." 

nrent,  leaving  him  bending  over  'Lizbeth's  penny  as  it  lay  in  •his 
as  if  it  were  some  rare  coin  of  wondrous  value. 

(To  he  corUimted,) 
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